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The  advantages  of  classical  learning  are  so  great,  and  so 
generally  acknowledged,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing the  question,  whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
youth.  Besides  acquainting  himself  with  the  oral  customs 
and  the  written  laws  of  his  own  country,  the  lawyer  ought 
to  investigate  the  institutions  of  ancient  legislators,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  compare  them  with  each  other,  and  to 
appreciate  their  wisdom,  or  to  mark  their  imperfections. 
The  laws  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  Lycurcus,  will  depict 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  portray  the  vices  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans ;  and  the  punishments  denounced  against 
crimes  will  enable  him  to  trace  the  aberrations  of  the  human 
heart.  By  comparing  the  Civil  Government  of  Athbns 
and  Sparta  with  the  British  constitution,  the  future  states- 
man  will  find  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  that,  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  despotism  and  anarchy  are  alike  unknown.  To  trace 
the  knowledge  of  a  Creator  from  the  earliest  ages ;  to  per- 
ceive the  faint  image  of  a  Redeemer  in  the  victims  and  obla- 
tions offered  by  the  heathen  world  ;  to  compare  false  oracles 
with  the  prophecies  of  a  true  religion  ;  to  understand  several 
passages  of  holy  writ;  requires  that  the  divine  should  be  wtll 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient  Greece. 
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Such  being  the  value  and  importance  of  classical  learning, 
every  attempt  to  facilitate  and  promote  its  acquisition  cannot 
be  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  literature  and  of  the  human 
race.  It  appeared  to  the  compiler  of  the  following  pages  that 
a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  which  might  serve  as  a 
companion  to  Dr.  Adam's  very  useful  book  on  Roman  Anti- 
quities, was  still  a  desideratum.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  commenced,  and  has  executed,  the  present  performance. 

lie  acknowledges  himself  very  much  indebted  to  the  Archtc- 
ohgia  Graca  of  Archbishop  Potter,  which  he  has  made  the 
basis  of  his  work,  but  which  he  has  divested  of  the  historical 
and  mythological  digressions,  and  of  the  long  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  with  which  it  is  encumbered. 
He  has  also  made  great  use  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharm  by 
the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  of  the  Antirjuitatcs  Gracorum  Sacra  of 
Lakemachcr,  and  of  the  Antiquitates  Greece  of  Lambert  Bos, 
enriched  with  the  notes  of  Frederic  Leisncr;  and  he  has  occa- 
sionally consulted  the  Dissertations  on  the  Greeks  by  Do  Pauw. 
The  second  book,  however,  on  the  Civil  Government  of 
Sparta  was  chielly  compiled  from  Cragius's  work,  De  Re- 
publicd  Lacedamoniorum. 

At  first,  it  was  intended  to  have  extended  the  enquiries  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and 
especially  to  those  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Rhodes,  and 
Macedon  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  mate- 
rials obliged  the  compiler  to  relinquish  a  part  ot  his  design, 
and  to  limit  himself  chielly  to  Athens  and  Sparta.  There  is, 
however,  perhaps,  no  great  reason  for  regretting  this  abandon- 
ment of  a  part  of  his  original  plan.  li  The  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  were,  properly  speaking,  the  only  original 
nations  in  Greece;  and  all  the  other.-  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  shades,  p  u taking,  more  or  U\>s,  of  these  two  princi- 
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pal  colors.  The  inhabitants  of  Crete,  Melos,  Rhodes,  Mega- 
ris,  Messenia,  and  some  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  imitated  the 
customs  of  Sparta ;  while  the  other  Greeks  of  Europe  adopted 
in  general  the  modes  and  civil  institutions  of  Athens,  unless 
where  local  circumstances  occasioned  some  deviation,  too 
trifling  to  excite  a  general  interest."  An  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Sparta  is  certainly  necessary  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  ;  and  it  affords  matter  of  surprise,  that  Potter, 
Bos,  and  other  writers  who  have  treated  on  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties, should  have  scarcely  noticed  those  of  so  considerable 
and  peculiar  a  state  as  Lacedasmon. 

The  author  commits  himself  and  his  performance  to  the 
judgment  of  a  candid  and  discerning  public.  If  he  shall  be 
thought  to  have  supplied  what  was  wanting,  and  to  have  ren- 
dered his  work  more  generally  useful,  and  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  classical  student,  than  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him  on  the  same  subject,  he  shall  have  attained 
his  object,  and  shall  consider  his  labor  as  well  bestowed. 

Before  concluding  this  preface,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
and  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  that,  for  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  Archaoiogia  Grrcca,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Mavor  of  Woodstock,  whom  he 
feels  proud  to  call  his  friend. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION.  . 


In  the  present  edition,  this  work  has  received  considerable 
additions  and  improvements ;  and  it  has  been  so  much  en- 
larged by  extracts  from  Potter,  Lakemacher,  and  others  who 
have  treated  on  Grecian  Antiquities,  as  to  be  rendered  more 
valuable  to  the  student  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  at  first 
appeared.  Indeed,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Potter  and  Lambert  Bos,  on  the  subject,  contain 
nothing  of  importance  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  present 
publication  ;  and  that  the  present  work  comprises  much  use- 
ful matter  which  is  not  to  be  »  found  in  these  writers,  nor,  as 
far  as  the  author  knows,  in  any  other  single  publication  on 
Grecian  Antiquities. 

The  classical  authorities,  which,  in  the  former  edition,  were 
incorporated  with  the  text,  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  This  it  is  expected,  will  be  found  an  improvement, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  render  the  book  more  uniform,  as  well  as 
more  easy  to  the  student,  by  obviating  the  difficulties  which  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  authorities  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion, and  by  preventing  his  attention  from  being  drawn  to 
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them,  rather  than  directed  to  the  subject-matter  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  he  can  notice  the  authorities  with  at  least  as 
much  facility  as  if  they  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
passages  to  which  they  refer;  and  if  requisite,  they  will 
equally  enable  him  to  consult  the  authors  themselves,  to 
whom  the  references  are  given. 

The  cuts,  which  accompany  this  edition,  will  tend  greatly 
to  illustrate  several  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work. 

In  short,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work,  in  its  present  improved 
state,  will  be  found  a  useful  assistant  to  the  classical  student. 

Rectory,  Clifton,  Feb.  24,  1827. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  fabulous  and  heroic  Ages ;  containing  the  History  of  the 
ancient  Kingdoms  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  Atttca,  Baotia,  Arcadia , 
Thessaly,  Corinth,  and  Sparta. 

Ancient  Greece,  previously  to  its  extension  by  colonies  and 
conquests,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
on  the  east  by  the  iEgean,  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  comprehended  a  tract  of  territory  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
three  hundred  and  ten  from  east  to  west.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing kingdoms : — in  Peloponnesus,  Sicyon,  Argos,  Messenia, 
Corinth,  Achaia  Propria,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia  ;  in  Grtecia  Pro- 
pria, Attica,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Epicncmidia,  Doris,  Pho- 
cis,  Ozolsa,  and  JEtolia  ;  in  Epirus  were  the  Molossians,  Am- 
philochians,  Cassiopasans,  Dryopians,  Chaonians,  Thesprotians, 
Almenians,  and  Acarnanians  ;  and  in  Thessaly,  the  Thessalians, 
Estiotees,  Pelasgians,  Magnesians,  and  Phlhiotians.  But  the 
most  considerable  kingdoms  were  Argos,  Attica,  Thebes,  and 
Sparta. 

Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives.  The  inhabitants  were 
denominated  Hellenes,  and  by  the  poets,  Danai,  Pelasgi,  Argiv: 
or  Argei,  Achivi,  &c. 

Section  L 


Sicyon,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
his  been  since  called  the  bay  of  Corinth,  was  bounded  on  the  west 
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by  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus  which 
^  q  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  continent.  Though  a  small,  it 
*~  *  was  the  most  ancient  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  was  founded 
by  iEgialeus,  who  was  its  first  king.  The  Greeks  mention 
twenty-six  sovereigns,  who  adorned  this  small  country  with  tem- 
ples, altars,  images  of  the  gods,  and  statues  of  themselves,  but  who 
performed  no  actions  worthy  of  particular  notice. 


Section  II. 
Argos. 

Ahgos,  which  was  sometimes  called  Argolis,  was  situated  in 
the  north-east  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  gnlphs  of  Saron  and  Argos,  on  the  north  by  Sicyon  or 
Achaia  Propria,  on  the  west  by  Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Lacouia. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  luachus,  which  was  so  called  front 
Inachus  the  first  king,  was  situated  the  metropolis,  denominated 
also  Inachus.  In  this  city  was  the  tower  of  brass,  in  which  Da- 
nae  being  confined  by  her  father,  was  seduced  by  Jupiter,  who 
changed  himself  into  a  shower  of  gold.  It  was  also  remarkable 
for  its  fine  breed  of  horses. 

£  £,  This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Inachus,  who  was  con- 
IQtfj"  temporary  with  Abraham,  and  the  supposed  son  of  Ocea- 
*  nus  and  Tethys.  The  Argian  sovereigns  were  the  Api- 
sida?,  or  descendants  of  Apis;  the  Pelopidce,  derived  from  Pe- 
jg  £  Jops ;  and  the  Heraclida,  or  successor  of  Hercules. 
1044*  These  reigns  extended  to  more  than  eight  hundred  years, 
and  terminated  in  a  republic. 

Apollo  being  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  daughter  of  Croto- 
pus,  a  king  of  Argos,  sent  a  monster  which  tore  the  children  from 
the  bosoms  of  the  mothers,  and  destroyed  them.  The  monster 
was  killed  by  Corcebus  ;  and  this  action  still  more  irritated  Apollo, 
who  sent  a  plague  into  the  country.  On  this  the  oraele  being 
consulted,  answered,  u  Take  a  tripod,  and  where  it  shall  fall 
build  a  temple  to  the  god."  The  tripod  was  procured,  carried  in 
procession,  and  fell  at  Delphi,  where  a  temple  was  erected,  and 
the  plague  censed. 

Danatis,  the  tenth  king  of  Argos,  being  compelled  to  give  his 
fifty  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  iKgyptus, 
commanded  them  to  kill  their  husbands  on  the  night  of  their  nup- 
tials. Forty-nine  of  them  obcud  the  injunction;  and  f lypcriMie* 
stra  alone  saved  her  husband  Lynceus.  The  forty-nine  sisters  are 
said  to  be  condemned,  in  the  infernal  regions,  to  till  with  water  a 
vessel  that  is  pierced  with  inuuiuerable  holes,  which  let  it  out  as 
fast  as  it  is  poured  in. 
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Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  wan  put  with  his  mother  into  a 
chest,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Jupiter,  how- 
ever, couveved  them  in  safety  to  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  the 
king  Polydectes  became  enamoured  of  Danae,  to  whom  he  would 
have  offered  violence,  if  be  had  not  been  prevented  by  Perseus. 
Enraged  at  this  opposition,  Polydectes,  that  he  mipht  at  once  be 
revenged  and  free  himself  from  him,  commanded  Perseus  to  fetch 
from  Africa  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  of  whom  the  sight 
alone  changed  into  stone  those  who  looked  upon  her.  lie  obeyed, 
and  on  his  return  delivered  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian king,  from  a  sea-monster,  ami  married  her.  Being  arrived  at 
Seripbus,  he  found  that  his  mother,  and  Dictys  the  brodier  of  the 
king,  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  to  avoid  the 
brutal  violence  of  Polydectes.  He  turned  on  him  the  horrid 
Gorgon's  head,  changed  him  and  his  accomplices  into  stones,  and 
placed  Dictys  on  the  throne  of  the  island.  Perseus  then  went 
with  bis  mother  Danae,  and  his  wife  Audromeda,  to  Argos,  of 
which  be  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  was  deceived  by  Jupiter, 
who,  in  rendering  her  mother  of  Hercules,  prolonged  a  night  to 
three  times  its  ordinary  length.  Hercules  commeuced  his  labors 
after  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  in  which  he  murdered  his  wife  Megara  and 
his  twelve  children. 

By  force  Thyestes  dishonored  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus, 
the  seventeenth  king  of  Argos,  who,  in  return,  served  up  to  him, 
at  an  entertainment,  the  6esh  of  his  own  son. 

Agamemnon  was  reckoned  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece, 
and  commanded  the  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He 
sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  and  was  murdered  by  his  cousin 
/Kgisthus  and  his  wife  Clytemnestra  ;  but  his  death  was  avenged 
by  his  son  Orestes. 


Section  IH. 
Attica. 

Attica  was  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulph  of  Saron  : 
it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Megara,  mount  Cithxron,  and  part 
of  Bceotia  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Euripic  gulph,  now  Stretto  dt 
Segroponte,  and  by  the  rest  of  Bceotia ;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Eur  opus.  It  extended  in  length  about  sixty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  fifty-six. 

This  kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cecrops  an  Egyptian,  who  led  into  Attica  a  colony  from  n  q 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile.    He  built  the  city  of  Athens,  dei-  _ 
6ed  Jupiter,  instituted  marriage,  which  he  rendered  i  si- 
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cred  union,  and  forbade  to  sacrifice  any  living  animal  to  the  gods. 
Pandion,  the  eighth  Athenian  sovereign,  was  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom bv  the  sons  of  Metion,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  what  they  had 
so  unjustly  obtained.  The  Athenian  sovereignty  devolved  on 
jEgeus,  who,  though  twice  married,  had  no  children  ;  on  which 
account  he  was  frequently  rallied  by  his  brother  Pallas,  who  had 
fifty  sons  and  fifty  daughters.  Piqued  at  these  pleasantries, 
JEgeus  consulted  the  oracle,  which  directed  him  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  any  woman.  Astonished  at  this  method  of  procuring 
children,  he  asked  the  advice  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Trcezen,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  expounding  oracles.  "  The  oracle/* 
said  this  interpreter,  "  speaks  of  women;  but  I  have  a  daughter 
who  is  a  virgin  :  marry  her,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  god."  To  this  proposition  iEgeus  agreed  ; 
and,  by  this  marriage,  he  had  the  celebrated  Theseus. 

Theseus  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  monsters,  and  freed 
it  from  foreign  slavery.  The  Athenians  having  barbarously  mur- 
dered Audrogeus,  die  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  were  obliged 
to  send  every  year  to  Crete  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  who 
were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  which  was  a  mon- 
ster half  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  the  offspring  of  the  lascivious 
and  unnatural  passion  of  Pasiphae.  Theseus  embarked  for  Crete 
to  combat  die  Minotaur,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  labyrinth,  from  the 
windings  of  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  escape.  He  re- 
ceived from  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  uiih  him,  a  clue  of  thread  which  conducted  him  through  all 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinth  ;  and,  having  slain  the  Minotaur,  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Athens.  /Egeus  had  given  to  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  in  which  his  son  embarked,  a  black  and  a  white  sail,  with 
directions  to  hoist  the  latter  on  their  return,  if  Theseus  was  suc- 
cessful. Through  an  excess  of  joy  for  the  success  of  the  voyage, 
this  injunction  was  forgotten;  and  iEgeus,  who  had  ascended  a 
rock  to  observe  the  return  of  his  son,  seeing  the  black  sail,  threw 
himself  into  the  sea,  which  from  him  received  the  name  of  /Egean. 
Theseus,  having  become  king  by  the  death  of  his  father,  divided 
the  people  into  three  classes  ;  nobles,  laborers,  and  artisans.  He 
enacted  laws,  established  magistrates,  and  retained  no  other  part 
of  the  royal  authority  than  the  command  of  the  army.  Notwith- 
standing his  many  public  and  private  virtues,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  and  suffered  banishment  by  ostra- 
cism, a  mode  of  judgment  he  had  himself  instituted. 

Codins  was  tiie  last  King  of  Athens.  During  his  reign,  the 
Dorians  and  IJeraclid;e,  having  regained  all  Peloponnesus,  en- 
croached on  the  Attic  territory.  The  Delphic  oracle  declared 
that  th  y  should  finally  prevail,  if  they  abstained  from  injuring  the 
person  of  the  Athenian  k.ng.  C  drus,  being  informed  of  this, 
disguised  himself  m  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  proceeded  to  the  camp 
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of  the  enemy,  and,  insulting  one  of  the  soldiers,  was  slain  by  him 
H  combat.  The  next  day,  tbe  Athenians  sent  to  demand  their 
king;  unci  die  Dorians  and  Heraclidx,  despairing  of  success,  sus- 
pended all  farther  hostilities.  Tbe  inimitable  excellence  of  (Jodrus 
was  so  much  venerated  by  the  people,  that  tbey  considered  no 
man  worthy  of  succeeding  bun,  aud  therefore  abolished  royaJtv, 

£.  C.  iooy. 


Section  IV. 
Baotia  and  Thebes. 

Bceoti  A  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountain  CiuWron, 
which  separated  it  from  Attica ;  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of 
.Euripus,  now  called  the  Negroponte ;  on  the  west  by  the  king- 
dom of  Phocis ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  gulph  of  Corinth. 

The  air  of  this  country  was  so  thick  as  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  remarkable  for  vivacity.  In  Bceotia 
were  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  hot  waters  in  that  neighbourhood,  aud  which  were  not  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  into 
which  whoever  entered  laughed  no  more  during  his  life. 

Cadmus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  in  which  the  monar- 
chical form  of  government  was  more  despotic  than  in  any  ^  ^* 
other  of  the  Grecian  states.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  *  ' 
been  of  Phoenician  extraction ;  and  he  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the  knowledge  of  alpha- 
betic writing.  To  him  are  ascribed  sixteen  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  ;  but  as  the  order,  names,  aud  form  of  those  characters 
greatly  correspond  with  the  Phoenician,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  Greek  letters  were  formed  from  the  Phoenician,  and  that 
Cadmus  did  not  invent,  but  copy  them.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
taught  the  people  navigation  and  commerce,  the  method  of  culti- 
vating the  vine,  and  the  art  of  working  and  forging  metals.  He 
built  the  city  of  Thebes,  the  wails  of  which  were  raised  by  the 
sound  of  the  lute  of  Amphiou. 

An  oracle  had  predicted  that  the  son  of  king  Laius,  and  of  Jo- 
casta  his  consort,  should  kill  his  father.  Laius,  to  preserve  his 
own  life,  exposed  his  son,  who  was  brought  up  by  some  shepherds 
who  found  him,  and  who  called  huu  CEdipus,  from  his  feet  having 
been  bored  that  he  might  be  hung  upon  a  tree.  Ueing  arrived  at 
maturity,  he  killed  by  accident  his  father,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
He  then  went  to  Thebes,  where  lie  married  his  mother  Jocasta, 
and  expounded  the  famous  enigma  of  the  sphinx — u  What  animal 
is  that,  which  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  on  two  during 
nW  day,  and  on  three  in  the  evening  r"   He  answered—"  Man." 
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Eteoclcs  ami  Polynices  were  ihe  unhappy  fruit  of  this  incestuous 
marriage.  As  soon  as  CKdipus  was  apprised,  by  a  fatal  train  of 
calamities,  of  his  parricide  and  incest,  he  became  distracted,  tore 
out  his  own  eyes,  and  died  miserably ;  and  his  wife  and  mother 
Jocasta  hanged  herself.  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  hating  each 
other  from  their  cradles,  combated  beneath  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
and  fell  by  each  other's  sword.  Wearied  with  these  catastrophes, 
the  Boeotians  abolished  royalty  about  three  hundred  years  after  the 
kingdom  had  been  founded  by  Cadmus. 


Section  V. 
Arcadia. 

Arcadia,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Areas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Calisto,  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, having  Elis  on  the  west,  Argolis  on  the  east,  Laconia 
and  Messenia  on  the  south,  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth  on  the  north. 
This  country  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  tuneful  strains  of  its  shepherds,  who 
were  superior  to  all  others  in  their  pastoral  performances,  and  in 
the  sweetness  of  their  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  the  lake 
Stymphalis  was  a  kind  of  fowl,  which  were  called  the  Stymphaliari 
bird*,  and  which  increased  to  such  size  and  number,  that  they 
darkened  the  beams  of  the  sun  at  noon,  and  greatly  infested  this 
territory.  Here  was  the  river  Styx,  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its 
waters,  which  chilled  to  death  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  which 
were  of  so  corrosive  a  nature,  that  they  consumed  iron  and  brass  : 
it  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  the  river  of  hell,  by  which  if  any 
of  the  gods  swore,  and  afterwards  broke  his  oath,  he,  was  deprived 
of  his  divinity,  and  of  the  use  of  nectar  during  one  hundred  years. 
B  C  kingdom  of  Arcadia  was  founded  by  Pelasgus,  who 

1556*  ls  suPPosed  to  nave  been  contemporary  with  Cecrops,  and 
to  have  emigrated  from  Egypt.    The  regal  government 
B.  C.  continued  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years,  when  it 
076.     was  abolished. 


Section  VI. 

Thessaly  and  Phocis. 

TheSSALY  derived  its  name  from  Thessalus,  the  father,  or,  as 
some  say,  the  son  of  Gnecus,  from  whom  the  Greeks  are  supposed 
to  have  been  descended.  It  had  on  the  east  the  provinces  of 
Magnesia  and  Phthia,  which  were  bounded  by  the  .Egeansea  ;  on 
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tije  west,  1 1  lyric  um  and  Epirus,  now  Albania  ;  on  the  north,  Ma- 
cedonia and  Mygdonia;  and  on  the  south,  Ciiiecia  Propria,  in 
this  country  was  the  delightful  vale  of  Tempe,  which  the  poets 
have  made  the  subject  of  their  pastoral  scenes. 

During  the  reign  of  Deucalion  was  an  inundation,  which  swal- 
lowed up  all  the  people,  only  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrba  escaping. 
Being  perplexed  to  discover  by  what  means  the  human  race,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  might  be  promptly  reproduced, 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  which  commanded  them  to  cast  stones 
bemad  them.  Those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men;  and 
those  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

After  another  deluge,  Arcadia  was  also  re  peopled  by  Cadmus, 
who  killed  an  enormous  dragon,  and,  ploughing  the  earth,  sowed 
it  with  his  teeth,  when  immediately  armed  men  sprang  up  from  the 
furrows,  and  began  to  fight  with  each  other.  A  great  number  of 
them  fell ;  but  seven  of  them  who  remained  made  peace,  and  as- 
sisted Cadmus  to  repeople  the  country. 

Thessaly  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  giants,  who  were 
sons  of  Terra  (q.  yiytrtU)  and  Ccelus,  or  Tartarus,  and  who  en- 
deavoured to  climb  into  heaven  by  piling  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains. They  armed  themselves  with  trunks  of  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  struck  Jupiter  himself  with  terror.  At  length, 
however,  Jupiter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  gods,  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  with  bis  thunderbolts  to  Tartarus;  and  some 
of  them  he  buried  under  burning  mountains. 

The  Argonauts  sailed  from  Pagasa?,  a  city  and  port  of  Thessaly, 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  that  was  guarded  by  a  dragon  and  by  a 
bull^wbich  bad  brazen  feet,  and  which  breathed  forth  flames. 
Jasou,  the  nephew  of  Pelias,  who  sent  him  on  this  expedition, 
built  a  ship  named  Argo,  from  which  the  band  of  brave  adven- 
turers, who  embarked  on  board  of  it,  were  named  Argonauts. 
Having  arrived  at  Colchis,  Jason  presented  himself  before  king 
j£etes,  in  whose  garden  the  treasure  was  preserved,  and  to  whom 
he  made  known  bis  intentions  of  carrying  it  away.  iEeles  replied, 
"  1  consent,  on  your  complying  with  certain  conditions.  Here  are 
some  remaining  teeth  of  the  dragon  of  Cadmus.  Having  ploughed 
the  ground  with  the  bull  which  guards  the  fleece,  you  must  sow  it 
with  these  teeth.  Immediately  there  will  spring  up  armed  men, 
whom  if  you  can  vanquish  and  kill,  you  will  only  have  to  lull  to 
sleep  the  monstrous  serpent  which  also  guards  the  fleece ;  and  theu 
the  prize  will  be  yours." 

Though  perplexed  by  these  conditions,  Jason  was  extricated 
from  his  embarrassment  by  means  of  love  and  magic.  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  iEetes,  who  was  skilled  in  enchantments,  conceived  for 
turn  a  violent  passion,  and  furnished  him  with  means  to  tame  the. 
bull ;  to  destroy  the  armed  men,  for  which  it  was  only  necessary  to 
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q  throw  .stones  at  them  ;  and  to  lull  the  dragon  to  sleep.  He 
1^80*  carr'cc^  lnc  ^ecce  lo  Thcssaly,  whither  Medea  tied  wild  him. 

'Her  father  pursuing  licr,  she  cut  in  pieces  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtes,  and  scattered  his  limits  on  the  road.  *Ketes,  as  she  had 
expected,  slopped  to  gatln  r  them  up,  and  thus  gave  her  time  to 
escape. 

Being  arrived  in  Thcssalv,  Medea  found  there  two  old  men  : 
iEson,  the  father  (jf  Jason,  and  Pelias  his  uncle,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne,  and  who  had  only  sent  his  nephew  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  in  hopes  that  he  would  perish  in  the  attempt.  Jason  re- 
quested Medea  to  renew  the  youth  of  his  father.  She,  therefore, 
caused  the  old  man  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  which  she  threw  into  a 
brazen  vessel,  with  ceitain  potent  herbs,  and  boding  them  together, 
pronounced  at  the  same  time  certain  magical  words.  TKson  came 
out  of  the  cauldron  vigorous,  healthy,  and  adorned  with  all  ihe 
graces  of  youth.  The  daughters  of  Pelias,  seeing  this  kind  of  re- 
surrection, solicited  ihc  same  favor  for  their  father.  Medea,  ap- 
pearing willing  to  grant  it,  directed  them  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  had  done  with  iEson.  They  complied,  and  cut 
their  father  iu  pieces,  which  they  boiled  in  a  cauldron.  The  soi- 
ceress,  however,  suppressed  either  the  herbs  or  the  vivifying  words; 
and  the  wretched  girls  lamented  that  they  had  sacrificed  Pelias 
without  success.  Thus  Medea  avenged  Jason,  whom  she  placed 
on  the  throne  of  which  his  uncle  had  deprived  him. —  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  a  trading 
voyage,  which  produced  to  the  Thessalians  immense  riches,  though 
purchased  by  great  difficulties  and  dangers. 

The  next  Thessalian  prince  worthy  of  notice  was  the  celebrated 
Achilles,  who  was  the  son  of  Peleus,  and  of  Tethys  the  goddess 
of  the  sea.  lie  is  fabled  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in  the 
river  Styx,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  lo  have  been  rendered  in  mi  I- 
nerable  by  it  in  every  part  except  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him. 
She  then  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  who 
instructed  him  in  music,  arms,  and  the  art  of  managing  horses. 
Being  warned  by  the  oracle,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  he 
would  be  killed,  Tethys  disguised  him  in  woman's  apparel,  and  sent 
him  privately  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyrus,  an  island  in  the 
JEgean  sea,  where  he  begat  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  afterwards 
king  of  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Grecian  chiefs  being  also  forewarned  by 
an  ancient  prophecy  that  their  enterprize  against  Troy  would  be  un- 
successful, unless  Achilles  accompanied  them,  Ulysses  sought  for 
him,  and  discovered  him.  Tethys,  finding  that  her  son  was  deter- 
mined to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  the  walls  of  Troy  to  an 
inglorious  immortality,  prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make  him  an  im- 
penetrable armor,  in  which  he  went  at  the  head  of  his  Myrmidons 
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to  the  fatal  siege.  Achillea  was  slain  by  Paris,  one  of  Prism's 
sons,  w  ho  wounded  him  in  ihe  heel,  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable. 

Phocis  was  situated  in  Gra?cia  Propria,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Thessaly  ;  on  the  south  by  the  bay  of  Corinth  ;  on 
the  west  by  iEtolia,  Locris,  and  Ozolxa;  and  on  the  east  by 
B<£otia  and  Megan-.  The  chief  city  was  called  Delphos  or  Del- 
phi, and  was  famous  for  the  court  of  the  Amphirtyons,  and  for 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  whose  oracle  was  resorted  to  by  persona 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  Phocians  made  head  against  all  Greece,  which  had  con- 
demned them  lo  a  fine  for  having  ploughed  a  piece  of  land  conse- 
crated to  Apollo:  they  were  defeated;  but  they  returned  to  tb« 
charge,  and  were  again  beaten. 

In  Phocis  were  the  mountains  Parnassus  and  Cithxron,  which 
were  the  abode  of  the  muses. 


Section  VII. 

Corinth, 

This  small  state  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  by  the  isth- 
mus or  neck  of  land  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent,  on 
the  west  by  Sicyon,  on  the  east  by  the  gulph  of  Saron,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  Argos. 

The  kingdom  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  been  founded  R  r 
by  Suyphu,,  the  MB  of  iEolu..  and  grandfather  of  U.y..  *  £ 


Corinth,  by  means  of  its  position,  was  rendered  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  all  G  reece,  and  consequently  of  its  riches.  There 
the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The 
mcsajrlegant  of  the  orders  of  architecture  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  Corinthian.  At  Corinth,  courtezans  sold  their  favors  for  an 
is  price ;  on  which  account  Demosthenes,  to  whom  one  of 
shameful  bargains  was  proposed,  replied,  "  I  will  not  pur- 
repentance  at  so  dear  a  rate.4'  From  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining these  favors  originated  the  proverb, — '*  It  is  not  permitted 
to  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth." 

The  first  king  of  Corinth,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  Sisy- 
phus, who  was  remarkable  fur  his  cunning  and  his  robberies,  and 
who  on  that  account  was  slain  by  Theseus.  After  his  death,  he 
was  condemned  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  continually  to 
roll  up  a  sleep  hill  a  huge  stone,  which  constantly  escapes  from 
him  wheu  he  has  nearly  reached  the  top,  and  rolls  back  again; 
and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  labor. 
Jason  and  Medea  being  expelled  from  Thessaly  repaired  to  Co- 
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rinth,  where  Jason  became  enamoured  of  the  king's  daughter.  The 
enchantress,  furious  with  jealousy,  killed  the  children  whom  she 
had  borne  to  Jason,  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  took  flight  in  a  car 
drawn  by  serpents. 

Bellerophon,  the  son  of  a  king  of  Corinth,  vanquished  the 
Amazons,  and  killed  the  chiffia?ra.  To  enable  him  to  peiform  the 
latter  exploit,  Minerva  procured  him  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  she 
taught  him  how  to  manage.  In  attempting,  however,  to  fly  up  to 
heaven,  he  was  thrown  headlong  down,  and  did  blind. 

Corinth  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece,  by  the  merce- 
nary  soldiers  whom  its  riches  enabled  it  to  pay,  and  who  were 
always  commanded  by  its  own  citizens. 


Section  VIII. 
Lacedamon. 

The  original  name  of  this  country  was  Laconia,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Sparta  and  Lacediemon.  It  was  situated 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Argos  and  Arcadia,  on  the  west  by  Messenia,  on  the  east 
by  the  bay  of  Argos,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  government  of  the  Spartans  was  originally  monarchical, 
g  q  The  first  of  their  sovereigns  was  called  Lelex,  from  whom 
lfiQ 4*  the  inhabitants  were  called  Leleges.    The  most  famous  of 

*  '  the  ancient  Spartan  kings  was  Ttndarus,  or  Tyndareus,  the 
son  of  CEbalus,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Hercules.  He 
married  Leda,  with  whom,  while  pregnant,  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
had  commerce  under  the  form  of  a  swan.  Hence  she  is  fabled  to 
have  laid  two  eggs  :  from  the  one  of  which  were  produced  Pollux 
and  Helena  to  Jupiter  ;  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra  to  Tyndareus.  The  former  two  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
mortal, and  the  latter  two  mortal.  Castor  and  Pollux  falling  in 
love  with  the  brides  of  Lynceus  and  Idas,  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  carried  them  off.  Lynceus  is  fabled  to  have  been  so 
remarkable  for  his  quickness  of  sight  as  to  have  seen  things  con- 
cealed below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  penetrated  with 
his  eyes  to  the  infernal  regions.  In  endeavouring  to  recover  his 
mistress,  he  was  slam  by  Castor,  who  was  also  killed  by  Idas. 
Pollux  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter  to  share  his  immortality  wiiti 
his  brother;  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have  lived  and  died  alter- 
nately, and  at  length  to  ha\e  been  transformed  into  the  sign  gemmi. 
Helena  was  reckoned  the  most  In  autilul  woman  of  her  age,  and  is 
famous  for  the  ten  years'  war  which  her  beauty  and  infidelity  occa- 
sioned. She  was  first  stolen  away  by  Theseus.  Tyndareus,  there- 
fore, bound  all  her  suitors  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  permit  her 
to  make  choice  of  her  own  husband,  and  that,  if  she  should  be 
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away  a  second  time,  they  would  unite  all  their  forces, 
endeavour  to  restore  her.  This  being  agreed  on,  Helena  married 
MeneUus,  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon,  who 
after  the  resignation  of  Tyudarcus  ascended  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Meneiaus  aud  Helena  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  conjugal 
anion,  when  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  who  was  univer- 
sally accounted  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age,  and  who  was 
adorned  with  the  frivolous  accomplishments  which  usually  captivate 
the  female  mind,  arrived  at  Sparta,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained. His  insinuating  manners  and  Ins  splendid  dress  and  equi- 
page seduced  the  affections  of  Helena  ;  and  she  abandoned  her 
husband,  her  relations,  and  her  country,  and  was  transported  with 
all  her  treasure  to  the  Trojan  land.  Meneiaus  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  ail  the  Grecian  princes,  who  had  been  her  suitors,  to  re- 
venge this  injury.  For  that  purpose  a  confederacy  was  formed,  at 
the  bead  of  which  was  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycena?,  and  brother 
of  Meneiaus.  But  it  cost  the  Greeks  much  bloodshed  before 
ample  revenge  on  the  perpetrator  and  the  abettors  of  this  dishonor- 
able act  could  be  executed  ;  and  Troy  was  not  taken  till  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  at 
first  governed  by  one  king.  Afterwards,  however,  family  interests 
established  two  sovereigns,  who  did  not  command  alicrnately,  or 
rule  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  who  occupied  toge- 
ther the  same  throne.  This  form  of  government,  though  very  lia- 
ble to  dissensions,  continued  under  more  than  fifty  kings.  But 
rivalry  and  contest  were  perpetual ;  and  every  prince  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  people,  that  his  power  and  influence 
might  exceed  those  of  his  colleague.  These  divisions  brought  the 
regal  dignity  into  such  contempt,  that  the  government  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  when  the  great  Lycur- 
gus  took  the  reins  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Chanlaus. 
He  dared  not,  or  he  could  not,  abol.sh  the  double  regal  authority; 
but  he  established  a  senate  superior  to  the  two  kings,  and  ^  q 
which  held  the  balance  between  them ;  and  thus  the  Spartan  j  \Q± 
monarchy  was  changed  into  a  commonwealth. 

Section  IX. 

Eiis,  JEtolia,  Locris,  Doris,  and  Achaia. 

Elis  U  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  descendant!  of 
Dishah,  the  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet ;  and,  therefore^ 
tbe  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  of  Arcadia  boasted  that  they 
the  aborigines  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  all  others  were  stran- 
and  foreigners. 

Ehs  uas  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and  bad 
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the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west,  Arcadia  on  the  east,  Achaia  on  the 
north,  and  the  hay  of  Cyparissos  or  Ghalonites,  now  Capo  di 
Tornese,  with  Messenia,  on  the  south .  Its  greatest  extent  from 
east  to  west  was  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
about  sixty  miles. 

In  the  city  of  Clis  were  the  stables  of  king  Augean,  which  Her- 
cules cleansed  ;  which  was  a  labor  worthy  of  the  demigod.  These 
stables  contained  three  thousand  oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleansed 
during  thirty  years.  When  Hercules,  therefore,  undertook  to  perform 
this  work  in  one  day  on  condition  that  the  king  should  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  only  turned  into  them  the  waters  of 
the  river  Alpheus,  or  Peneus,  which  completely  cleansed  them 
within  the  appointed  time. 

The  city  of  Olympia  was  situated  on  the  famous  Olympian 
plains,  on  which  were  celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  instituted  by 
Pelops  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  and,  after  some  suspension,  restored  by 
Atreus  and  Hercules. 

JEtolia  derived  its  name  from  /Etolus  the  son  of  Endymion,  and 
brother  of  Epeus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Locriaus,  Dorians,  and  Ozoheaus  ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Acarnanians  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Dorians,  and 
part  of  Epirus ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  bay  of  Corinth  :  its  utmost 
extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  more  than  twenty. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Evcnus,  a  river  of  ;Etolia,  Hercules  slew 
the  centaur  Nessus,  who  had  offered  violence  to  his  mistress 
Dejanira.  In  the  forest  of  Calydon,  Meleager,  accompanied  by 
the  noblest  youths  of  Greece,  slew  the  ctlcbrated  Calydonian  boar, 
each  of  whose  tusks  was  more  than  a  yard  in  length. 

Locris  was  a  small  kingdom  ;  and  the  people  wire  divided  into 
three  tribes.  They  possessed  the  privilege  of  sending  deputies  to 
the  grand  Arnphictyonic  court  at  Delphos. 

Doris  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  mount  U  la,  and  by  a  ridge 
of  other  hills;  on  the  south  by  Phocis  and  part  of  iEtolia  ;  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Pindus  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Achelous :  it 
extended  only  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  Dorians,  though  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district, 
were  very  polite,  good  orators,  poets,  and  musicians.  They  were 
a  brave  people,  and  founded  colonies  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 
Accompanied  by  the  Heraclida?,  they  made  a  famous  descent  into 
Peloponnesus,  whither  they  also  carried  their  dialect,  which  from 
them  was  called  Doric,  and  which  was  in  great  estimation  among 
the  Greeks. 

Achaia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sicyon,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdoms  of  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Corinth  ;  its  utmost  extent  from  cast  to 
west  was  not  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  from  uorth  to  south  about 
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twenty-five-.  After  the  death  of  their  king  Tisamencs,  the  Dorians 
new-modelled  their  government,  which  became  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  each  city  was  rendered  free  and  independent,  and  was 
ruled  by  a  particular  prince. 


CHAP.  II. 

General  History  of  Greece. 

Th  e  glorious  death  of  Codrus,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
liberties  and  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  dissensions  which 
arose  in  bis  family  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne,  induced 
the  Athenians  to  abolish  royalty.    It  was  very  improbable,  they 
said,  that  they  should  ever  have  so  good  a  prince  as  Codrus,  and 
to  prevent  their  having  a  worse,  they  would  have  no  other  king 
than  Jupiter.    But  that  they  might  not  seem  ungrateful  to  his 
family,  they  constituted  his  son  Medon  their  supreme  magistrate, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  archon.    This  oftice  they  after- 
wards rendered  decennial,  though  it  was  still  continued  in  the  same 
family.    The  extinction  of  the  Medontida?,  however,  at  length  left 
them  without  restraint,  and  they  rendered  this  magistracy  ^  q 
annual,  and,  instead  of  one,  chose  nine  archons,  who  had  ' 
each  a  separate  department.    This  change  was  intended  to 
provide  against  the  too  great  power  of  a  single  person;  and  the 
Athenians  now  obtained  what  they  had  long  and  earnestly  de- 
sired, and  made  the  supreme  magistrates  dependent  on  the  peo- 
ple.   The  archons,  from  the  commencement  of  the  democracy, 
were  chosen  by  the  people.  They  were,  however,  elected  from  the 
nobility  ;  and  they  still  retained  one  privilege  of  the  ancient  magis- 
trates, and  had  the  power  of  deciding  all  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  same  spirit,  which  had  occasioned  former  alterations  in  the 
government,  rendered  it  necessary  that  laws  should  be  compiled ; 
and  Draco  was  appointed  by  the  nobility  to  undertake  this  ^  ^ 
arduous  employment.    He  was  archon,  was  a  person  of  il-   g"  * 
lustrioos  birth,  and  endowed  with  great  qualifications.      "  * 
Though  learned,  virtuous,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  he  was  severe 
in  his  temper,  and  extremely  rigid  with  respect  to  the  regulations 
which  be  established  for  the  government  of  Athens.    He  consi- 
dered the  taking  away  of  life  as  so  great  a  crime,  that  to  imprint  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  it  on  the  minds  of  men,  he  ordained  that  inani- 
mate objects,  if  they  had  accidentally  occasioned  the  death  of  any 
person,  should  be  arraigned  and  punished  ;  and  a  statue,  which 
bad  fallen  on  a  mau  and  killed  him,  was  condemned  to  suffer 
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banishment,  and  no  one  dared  to  keep  it.  The  same  spirit  of 
humanity,  however,  did  not  pervade  all  I  lis  institutions.  Every 
crime,  from  the  most  enormous  to  the  most  trifling,  he  considered 
as  equally  heinous,  and  therefore  punished  with  death.  u  Small 
faults,"  said  he,  "  appear  to  me  worthy  of  death,  and  for  the  most 
flagrant  offences  1  can  find  no  severer  punishment."  But  the 
rigor  of  such  a  svstem  defeated  its  own  purposes.  \\  e  are  told 
by  Aristotle  that  Herodieus  used  to  say,  "  that  his  institutions 
seemed  rather  to  have  come  from  a  dragon,  than  from  a  man 
and  Demades  rendered  himself  famous  by  observing,  "  that  Dra- 
co's laws  were  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood." 

At  length  Solon,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good,  appeared  not 
q    only  to  regenerate  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  to  be- 

*_  "  come  the  eternal  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  He  was 
of  noble,  or  rather  of  royal  birth  ;  for  he  was  lineally 
descended  from  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  the  Athenians.  The 
state,  which  was  continually  a  prey  to  dissensions,  was  at  this  time 
distracted  with  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  the  insurrection  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  The  latter  lent  their  money  at  an  exorbi- 
tant interest ;  and  their  debtors,  who  had  become  insolvent,  were 
obliged  to  sell  themselves  to  their  creditors.  Reduced  to  despair, 
the  debtors  declared  that  they  would  reform  the  government,  de- 
liver those  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  their  creditors,  and  create 
a  new  division  of  the  lands.  All  turned  their  eyes  on  Solon  as 
their  deliverer  from  these  ruinous  disorders;  and  he  was  una- 
nimously elected  archon  and  sovereign  legislator. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  proper  person  for  giving 
laws  to  his  country.  Much  of  his  time  had  been  devoted  to  phi- 
losophical and  political  studies;  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece  ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  endued  with  a  deliberative 
calmness,  and  an  elevation  of  soul,  which  raised  him  above  the 
partialities  of  passion,  and  kept  him  firm  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
His  virtues  had  procured  him  equally  the  esteem  and  love  of  both 
parties.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  thus  offered  him,  and  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne.  '*  It  is  my  glory,"  said  he  afterward?,  "  that  1  have  not 
sullied  my  fame  with  the  name  of  tyrant.  It  was  in  my  power  to 
have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  blush  at  a  conduct,  which  few  persons  in  my  situa- 
tion would  have  held." 

His  iirst  care  was  to  allav  the  existing  ferment,  bv  granting  to 
the  poor  some  relief  which  was  not  burthensome  to  the  rich. 
This  was  effected  by  an  operation  of  finance,  which  he  called  a 
discharge,  and  which  consisted  in  lowering  the  interest,  and  in 
raising  the  value  of  money.  In  the  midst  of  this  transaction, 
some  of  his  intimate  friends,  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  Solon,  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  with  which  they  pur- 
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chased  estates  before  the  edict  was  published.  The  people  at  first 
suspected  that  he  shared  the  profits  with  them  ;  and  he  was  ex- 
posed to  great  danger.  His  character,  however,  was  soon  cleared 
from  tin-  imputation,  and  his  integrity  and  good  faith  wcie  the 
more  admired,  when  it  was  known  th;it  he  had  lost  considerable 
sums  which  he  had  out  at  interest,  and  that  he  was  almost  ruined 
by  the  law  which  he  had  passed. 

He  abolished  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  those  only  excepted  which 
related  to  murder.  He  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  offices, 
employments,  and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Solon,  finding  the 
people  variously  disposed,  some  being  inclined  to  a  monarchy, 
some  to  an  oligarchy,  and  others  to  a  democracy,  the  rich  men 
powerful  and  haughty,  and  the  poor  groaning  under  the  burden  of 
their  oppression,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  compose  their 
differences.    His  laws  were  remarkable  for  their  lenity. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedxmon,  was  the  first  state  that  obtained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  rest  of  Greece.  Lycurgun  being  invested 
with  regal  authority  in  the  room  of  his  nephew  Chanlaus,  «  ^ 
who  was  a  minor,  established  a  body  of  laws,  which  were  '  * 
copied  chiefly  from  those  of  Minos  in  Crete.  These 
institutions  continued  in  force  about  five  hundred  years.  The  La- 
cedaemonians gave  early  proofs  of  tlieir  courage  in  a  long  war,  in 
which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Messenians,  who  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  were  at  length  completely  subdued,  B.  C.  f)64. 

Before  the  death  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  Pisistratus, 
who  was  his  kinsman,  and  an  artful  man,  seized  on  the   ^  q 
government  of  Athens,  which  he  held  during  thirty  years,  * 
and  which  he  transmitted  to  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hippar- 
chus.    Tyranny,  however,  was  abolished  by  means  of  two  friends, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  the  family  of  Alcma?on,  aided 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.     Hipparchus  was  slain,  and  Hip-   j,  q 
ptas  compelled  to  save  himself  by  a  dishonorable  flight.     ;  |Q* 
He  fled  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia ;  and  this  occasioned  his 
war  with  Greece.     He  persuaded  that  monarch  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Athens.     Accordingly,  raising  a  numerous 
force,  his  troops  entered  the  Athenian  territories,  where  the   ^  q 
whole  army  was  defeated  by  Miltiades,  in  the  battle  of     '  " 
Marathon,  with  only  ten  thousand  Athenians.  Hippias 
fell  in  this  engagement,  which  was  decisive. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  his  son,  having  made  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont,  and  cut  through  mount 
Athos,  led  into  Greece  an  army  of  two  million?,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  five  millions  of  soldiers,  who  were  attended  by  a  fleet  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  sail,  and  other  vessels,  containing  about  six 
hundred  thousand  men.  Leonidas,  kin£  of  Sparta,  and  three 
hundred  men,  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  service  ^  q 
of  their  country,  and,  opposing  this  mighty  host  at  the  * 
of  Tbermopyla?.  fell  nobly  after  killing  twenty 
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thousand  of  the  enemy.  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  who  com- 
manded the  Grecian  fleet,  and  who  had  advised  his  countrymen  to 
abandon  their  city,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  their  wooden 
walls  or  ship*,  soon  niter  defeat  d  the  Persian  armament  near  the 
island  of  Salamis.  Xerxes,  terrified  at  the  ill  success  of  his  ex- 
pedition, fled  towards  the  Hellespont,  which  he  crossed  in  a 
fishing-boat.  Mardonius,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  Persian  army 
was  committed,  was  some  time  after  defeated  and  slain  at  Platsea 
by  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Aristides,  the  Athenian.  On 
the  same  day  the  combined  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, commanded  by  Leotychides  and  Xantippus,  landed  their 
men,  burnt  die  Persian  armament  at  Mycale  in  Ionia,  and  cut  in 
pieces  Tigranes  the  general,  and  forty  thousand  troops  who 
guarded  it.  These  defeats  deterred  the  Persian  monarehs  from 
ever  sending  another  army  over  the  Hellespont;  and  they  after- 
wards employed  bribery  to  set  the  diflerent  states  of  Greece  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

The  Athenians  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  other  Grecian  states.    Tins  was  effected  chiefly  by  the 
art  of  Themistocles,  the  moderation  of  Aristides,  who  was  de- 
servedly surnamed  the  Just,  and  the  generosity  and  abilities  of 
Cimon  the  son  of  ^liltiades.     The  war  against  the  Persians  was 
carried  on  with  great  success  bv  Cimon,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Athenian  government,  and  who  obtained  three  victories  over 
q    them  in  one  day.     At   length  Artaxerxes,    the  Persian 
*  monarch,  and  the  Greeks  concluded  a  peace,  by  which 
liberty  was  granted  to  all  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  and  to 
the  islands. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles,  by  means  of  his  eloquence 
and  popular  arts,  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  Athenian 
affairs,  which  he  retained  for  forty  years.    15 v  him  the  city  was 
adorned  with  buildings,  and  the  taste  of  the  people  gratified  in 
whatever  was  splendid  and  elegant.    These  expences  exhausted 
the  public  revenues,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
q    occasioned  rigorous  exactions  of  the  allies.    The  jealousy 
of  the  Spartans  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  which  was 
called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  continued  twenty - 
seven  years. 

The  Lacedaemonians  led  an  army  into  Attica,  which  they  ra- 
vaged ;  and  great  numbers  flocking  into  the  city  produced  a 
plague,  of  which  many  died,  and  among  others  Pericles.  Hippo- 
crates, the  famous  physician,  exerted  his  skill  on  this  occasion. 
Plataa  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  Athenians^  however,  made  various 
attacks  on  the  territories  of  their  enemies  with  great  success.  Al- 
cibiades,  w  ho  was  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  advised 
them  to  send  au  army  into  Sicily  against  Syracuse.  To  this  pro- 
posal they  too  readily  agreed.    After  various  turns  of  fortune,  their 
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Beet  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  who  were  assisted 
by  the  Spartans;  and  their  land  forces  mere  either  slain  or  made 
captives.    Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  generals  of  ^  ^ 


the  Athenians,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death  ;  and 
expedition  perished  the  glory  of  Athens.  '  * 

Lysander,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  soon  after  destroyed  ano- 
ther Athenian  fleet  at  /Egos  Potamos.  After  a  siege  of  six  months 
he  took  .At lw us,  over  which  be  placed  thirty  men,  who  ~ 
were  called  tyrants,  and  who  put  many  of  the  citizens  un-     '  * 
justly  to  death.    More  perished  in  eight  mouths  by  their 
cruelty,  than  had  fallen  during  several  years  in  the  war.  Thrasy- 
bulus,  whom  the  Thehans  secretly  assisted,  expelled  them.  The 
Spartans  endeavoured  to  reinstate  them  iu  their  authority  ;  but  the 
tyrants  were  instantly  put  to  the  sword.    An  amnesty,  or  p 
act  of  oblivion,  was  passed ;  but  amidst  these  popular  dis-    j('  >(  (  * 
sensions,  Socrates,  who  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  io 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Xenophon,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  entered  into  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  who,  having  rebelled  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  engaged  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  as 
auxiliaries.    These  he  led  from  Sardis  to  the  plains  of  Cunaxa 
near  Babylon,  where  they  defeated  the  king's  army ;  but  Cyrus 
being  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  other  troops  joined  the 
king,  and  left  the  Greeks  to  themselves.  The  Grecian  commanders 
being  induced  to  visit  the  Persian  camp,  were  treacherously  put  to 
death.    The  Greeks  desponding  gave  up  all  for  lost.    By  the 
advice  of  Xenophon,  however,  they  appointed  new  commanders. 
Under  his  conduct  they  marched  through  the  enemy's  country 
upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  ;  and  after  surmounting  incredible 
difficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  Luxine  sea. 
This  is  called  the  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  and  is  a  remarkable 
transaction  in  history. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia, 
where  he  defeated  Tissaphernes  the  Persian  general,  took  several 
cities,  and  spread  universal  terror ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses, he  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country  against  the  other 
Grecian  states,  whom  the  influence  of  Persian  gold  had  excited  to 
take  up  arms  against  Lacedamion.  This  was  called  the  Co-  ^  q 
rinthian  war,  and  was  terminated  by  the  disgraceful  peace  '  -  ' 
of  Antalcides,  by  which  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  were 
again  subjected  to  the  empire  of  Persia. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  taking  advantage  of  some  dissensions  at 
Thebes,  seized  on  the  citadel  of  that  city,  which  they  held  ^  q 
during  four  years,  but  which  was  afterwards  recovered  by    ^77  ' 
the  brave  conduct  of  Pclopidas. 
The  Thebans  having  joined  the  celebrated  Epaminondas  with 
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q   Pelopidas  in  the  command  of  the  nrmy,  the  Lacedxmo~ 
"    '  mails  were  defeated  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Leuctra. 
'   The  Theban  troops  then  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
to  the  city  of  Sparta,  which  was  defended  by  Agesilaus.  Epami- 
nondas  again  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  joined  by 
the  Athenians  and  other  states,  in  the  battle  of  Mantmea ;  but 
being  mortally  wounded,  he  was  carried  off  the  field,  where  he  sur- 
vived till  information  was  brought  that  his  troops  had  gained  the 
g  q    victory,  when  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his 
'  body,  and  expired.    With  him  fell  the  glory  of  Thebes, 
which  had  also  risen  with  him. 
About  this  time,  Philip  king  of  Macedon  began  to  display  his 
great  abilities.    He  had  been  educated  under  Epaminondas,  and 
being  informed  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  secretly  left  Thebes.  He 
was  raised  to  the  Macedonian  throne  in  preference  to  his  nephew, 
who  was  the  lawful  heir.    Having  subdued  the  lllyrians  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  he  turned  his  views  towards  Greece.  He 
employed  art,  dissimulation,  and  bribery,  in  embroiling  the  different 
states  with  each  other.    He  then  attacked  with  open  force  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  whom  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
incited  to  opposition,  and  whom  he  completely  defeated  in  the  fa- 
U  q    mous  battle  of  Cha?ronea,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
rt"o7  "  final  period  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Philip's  uncontrolled  usurpation  over  the 
2j  £    Greeks.    The  council  of  the  Amphictyons  appointed  him 
33(3*  gencra'  °f  lMe  Greeks  against  the  Persians.    Whilst,  how- 
ever, he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  he  was  murdered 
by  a  young  man  named  Pausanias. 

Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  studied  under  Aristotle,  the  most 
famous  philosopher  of  his  time.    The  conquered  states  revolted  ; 
but  Alexander  with  amazing  ability  and  dispatch  reduced  them, 
and  destroyed  Thebes.    He  then  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
defeated  the  Persians,  first  at  the  river  Granicus,  and  afterwards  at 
Issus.    After  this  he  overran  Syria,  and  besieged  Tyre,  which  he 
took  in  seven  months.  From  Tyre  he  marched  to  Jerusalem;  and 
having  taken  Gaza,  he  subdued  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  From  thence  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion 
q    in  Lybia.    After  his  return,  he  attacked  Darius  near  the 
3*30     C'1^  °^  Arbela,  an(*  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Darius 
was  soon  after  slain  by  Bessus,  and  with  him  ended  the 
Persian  empire. 

Alexander,  pursuing  his  conquests,  crossed  the  river  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  an  army  of  the  Scythians.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  India,  and  defeated  Porus,  an  illustrious  prince  of  that 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Here  he  lost  his  favorite 
horse  Bucephalus,  aud  built  a  city  which  he  called  after  him. 
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He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Hyphasus,  and  had  thoughts  of  leading 
his  army  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but  his  troops  refusing 
to  follow  him,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  return.  He  divided 
his  forces  into  two  parts,  of  which  one,  under  Xearchus,  proceeded 
from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
sailed  to  Babylon ;  the  other,  under  Alexander,  went  by  land,  and 
in  their  journey  encountered  the  greatest  hardships.  After  Alex- 
ander had  returned  to  Babylon,  ambassadors  arrived  from  all  parts 
to  do  him  homage  ;  but  his  intemperance  and  immoderate  u  n 
drinking  occasioned  his  death  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  his  reign. 

The  generals  of  Alexander  appointed  his  brother  Arida?us,  a 
person  of  a  weak  understanding,  and  his  infant  son  by  Roxana,  his 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  had  given  his  ring 


his  last  moments,  was  appointed  regent ;  and  the  empire  was  divided 
into  thirty-three  governments.  The  whole  family  of  Alexander, 
however,  were  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  his  generals,  and  few 
of  tbem  died  natural  deaths.  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  who  were 
the  only  faithful  adherents  to  the  royal  family,  being  killed,  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrius  became  the  most  powerful.  On  this 
account,  Ptolemy  governor  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  Cas- 
sander  of  Macedonia,  and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  formed  a  com- 
bination against  them.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Ip-  j ,  ^ 
sus  in  Phrygia ;  and  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  slain.  *.  * 
The  victors  shared  among  themselves  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kings. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  having  taken  up  arms 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  were  subdued  by  Antipater,  whom 
that  prince  had  appointed  governor  of  Macedonia.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  Athenians  engaged  several  states  to  join  them, 
and  marching  against  Antipater  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  city  of  Tbessaly.  But  they  were  at 
length  conquered,  and  obliged  to  deliver  to  Antipater  the  authors 
of  the  war.  During  the  regency  of  Polysperchon,  whom  Antipa- 
ter had  appointed  his  successor,  the  Athenians  put  to  death  the 
virtuous  Phocion,  who  had  frequently  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  republic. 

Cassander  having  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  appointed 
Demetrius  Phalereus  governor,  who  acted  with  such  moderation 
and  justice,  that  the  Athenians  erected  to  him  three  hundred  and 
sixty  statues.  But  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  city,  the  statues  were  thrown  down  ;  and  the 
Athenians  paid  almost  divine  honors  to  their  new  master.  After 
the  fatal  batde  of  Ipsus,  however,  they  refused  to  receive  him  into 
their  city  ;  but  Demetrius,  having  retrieved  his  affairs,  obliged  them 
to  surrender,  and  still  treated  them  with  clemency.  After  under- 
going various  changes,  he  died  in  captivity,  a  memorable  example 
of  the  rosUbUity  of  fortune. 
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Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epire,  who  had  been  raised  to  tlie  throne  of 
Macedonia  by  the  soldiers,  was  compelled  by  Lysimachus  to  re- 
g  q    linquish  it.  This  latter  prince,  engaging  in  war  with  Seleu- 
*  cus,  was  defeated  and  slain.    Seleucus,  who  was  the  last 

surviving  general  of  Alexander,  was  soon  after  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Cerauuus, 
who  was  now  made  king  of  Macedonia,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  crimes,  being  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gauls  under 
g  q  Btennus.  Afterwards,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  De- 
0*„»^ "  metrius,  having  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was 

dispossessed  of  it  by  Pyrrhus,  who  had  returned  from  his 
wars  in  Italy.  Pyrrhus  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  by  a  tile 
thrown  by  a  woman  from  a  house ;  and  Antigonus  again  recovered 
the  crown,  which,  after  enjoying  it  thirty-four  years,  he  left  to  his 
son  Demetrius. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Antigonus;  but  being  unsuccessful,  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
admit  a  garrison  into  Munychia.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  however, 
was  revived  in  Greece  by  a  few  inconsiderable  cities  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  had  formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  called  the 
g  q  Achajan  League.  Aratus  of  Siryon,  having  expelled  Nico- 
*2*  cles  from  that  place,  induced  his  countrymen  to  join  the 
Achaean  League.  Being  appointed  praetor  of  the  Acha?ans, 
he  took  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  into  one  republic  ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design,  he  encountered  insuperable  obstacles. 

q  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient 
'  ,  '  institutions  of  Lycurgus;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  was 
put  to  death  through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Leonidas, 
who  soon  after  died.  Cleomencs,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  accomplished  the  reformation  which  Agis  had  at- 
tempted. Clcomenes  engaged  in  war  with  the  Achaans,  and,  after 
various  turns  of  fortune,  was  obliged  to  flee  into  Egypt,  where  he 
met  with  a  miserable  fate.  At  length,  Sparta  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  tyrants,  Machanidas  and  Nabis. 

The  Achaeans  being  attacked  and  defeated  by  Scopas  at  the  head 
of  the  iEtolians,  who  had  begun  to  distinguish  themselves,  theyr 
called  to  their  assistance  Philip  king  of  Macedon.    This  prince 
caused  Aratus  to  be  poisoned,  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  his 
remonstrances  with  respect  to  his  conduct.    The  Achaian  league, 
however,  was  supported  by  Philopoetnen,  who,  on  account  of  his 
B  C    sn,§u'ar  virtues,  was  called  l lie  last  of  the  Greeks,  and  who, 
*  in  attempting  to  reduce  Messene  by  surprise,  w  as  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  poison. 
After  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans  laid  aside  tlieir 
former  affected  moderation,  and  treated  the  Grecian  states  with  less 
deference.    The  Achaans  having  made  war  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  Rome,  were  coin- 
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to  desist  from  hostilities ;  but  having  the  imprudence  to 
insult  the  Roman  deputies,  they  brought  on  themselves  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Roman  power,  which  finally  crushed  them  and  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Athens  having  taken  the  part  of  Mithri-  R  c 
dates  in  the  war  with  that  monarch,  Sylla  took  the  city  by  " 
assault,  and  gave  it  to  be  plundered  by  bis  soldiers.  When 
the  northern  nations  invaded  Greece,  Athens  capitulated    »  £ 
to  Aianc  king  of  the  Goths,  and,  on  paying  a  fiue,  was  pre-   ^  ' 
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Section  I. 
Epic  Poetry. 

Ho  mer.  It  is  probable  that  Homer  was  born  about  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  rera,  and  three  hundred  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Seven  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  given 
him  birth ;  but  though  no  authentic  documents  remain  to  decide 
the  contest,  the  town  of  Smyrna  and  the  island  of  Chios  exhibit, 
perhaps,  the  best  pretensions  to  that  honor.  He  is  known  only 
by  his  works,  of  which  the  world  at  large  can  boast.  It  is  not  well 
ascertained  whether  his  imputed  poverty  was  real ;  and  it  is  even 
doubtful,  whether  the  reception  which  he  every  where  met  with  in 
his  travels,  did  honor  to  the  compassion  or  to  the  hospitality  of  his 
hosts.  Their  kindness,  however,  was  amply  recompensed  by  the 
recital  of  his  incomparable  poems. 

The  verses  of  Homer  were  first  sung  in  Ionia  by  the  rhapsodists 
or  reciters.  Not  being  then  collected  into  books,  they  chanted 
some  favorite  parts  of  them:  one  sang  the  valor  of  Diomede  ; 
another,  the  farewell  of  Andromache  ;  and  others,  the  death  of 
Patroclus  and  of  Hector.  When  Lycurgus  appeared  in  Ionia,  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  scarcely  known  in  Greece;  the  genius  of 
the  poet  instantly  spoke  to  the  genius  of  the  legislator.  Lycurgus 
copied  the  two  poems,  which  he  carried  to  Laceda?mon,  whence 
they  spread  over  every  part  of  Greece.  By  order  of  his  father, 
Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  made  a  new  copy  at  Athens, 
which  was  in  general  use  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  prince  commanded  Callisthenics  and  Anaxarchus  carefully  to 
revise  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  this  edition,  upon  which  Aristo- 
tle was  consulted,  was  called  the  casket,  from  a  copy  of  it  being 
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inclosed  hi  a  small  box  of  great  value.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, this  edition  was  revised  by  Zenodorus  of  Ephesus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  Lastly,  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  Aristarchus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
taste  and  understanding,  undertook  the  revision  of  the  poems  of 
Homer;  and  this  edition,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  best, 
is  the  one  that  has  descended  to  us. 

Homer  is  said  to  have  sung  the  war  of  Thebes.  He  composed 
several  works  which  would  have  rendered  him  equal  to  the  first 
poets  of  his  time ;  but  bis  Iliad  and  Odyssey  evidently  place  him 
above  all  others.  If  we  divest  the  fable  of  the  Iliad  of  its  episodes, 
ve  shall  find  it  remarkably  simple  and  concise.  "  A  0>recian  ge- 
neral, discontented  with  the  commander  in  chief,  retires  from  the 
camp,  without  regarding  the  call  of  duty,  or  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends.  He  scruples  not  to  abandon  the  public  welfare  to  his 
private  resentment ;  and  the  Trojans,  profiting  by  his  misconduct, 
obtain  great  advantages  over  the  Greeks,  and  kill  bis  most  intimate 
friend.  At  length,  vengeance  and  friendship  induce  him  to  re- 
assume  his  arms,  and  he  overcomes  the  chief  of  the  enemy."  Hie 
description  which  Homer  gives  of  his  characters  is  throughout 
consistent ;  and  his  manner,  though  simple,  is  sublime.  His 
images  are  finished  portraits ;  and  his  reflections,  moral  axioms. 
His  imagination  is  superlatively  rich  ;  and  his  knowledge,  univer- 
sal. In  the  order  of  the  story  there  is  a  variety,  and  in  the  narra- 
tion of  it  an  energy,  which  are  produced  bv  an  elevation  of  genius ; 
and  his  verses,  which  delight  the  ear  by  their  rhythm  and  their  ca- 
dence, designate  him  as  the  true  poet  of  nature.  His  fame  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  three  thousand  applauding  years  have  consecrated  his 

M  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  resembles  the  setting  sun,  which  is 
still  great,  but  the  warmth  of  which  we  feel  not.  It  exhibits  not 
that  fire  which  animates  the  Iliad,  that  height  of  genius  which 
never  debases  itself,  that  activity  which  never  reposes,  that  torrent 
of  passions  that  hurries  us  away,  nor  that  crowd  of  fictions  happy 
and  probable.  But  as  the  ocean  at  the  moment  of  its  reflux,  and 
when  it  leaves  the  shore,  is  still  the  ocean,  the  old  age,  of  which  we 
speak,  is  still  the  old  age  of  Homer."—  Such  is  the  just  criticism 
of  Longinus  on  the  Odyssey. 

Hesiod.  Hesiod  was  a  native  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia ;  but  the 
precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  Some  say  that  he  lived  in 
tbe  tenth  century  before  Christ;  whilst  others  are  unable  to  assign 
any  particular  date  to  his  nativity.  The  works  of  Homer,  however, 
were  seen  by  him,  since  he  has  borrowed  from  that  poet  some  en- 
tire verses. 

Only  two  complete  poems  written  by  Hesiod  have  descended  to 
us;  ihe  one  entitled  Works  and  Days,  and  the  other,  the  Theo- 
gooy,  or'  Birth  of  the  Gods.    The  former  is  divided  into  three 
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parts,  one  of  which  is  mythological,  the  second  moral,  and  the 
third  didactic.  It  contains  precepts  of  agriculture,  from  which 
Virgil  probably  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  Georgics  ;  but  the 
work  is  interspersed  with  reflections,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher.  The  Theogony  fatigues  the  reader  with  a  long  cata- 
logue of  gods  and  goddesses ;  but  it  amply  repays  him  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  by  an  animated  description  of  the  war  of  the  gods 
against  the  giants. 

Some  have  asserted  that  Hesiod  was  vanquished  by  Homer  in 
a  poetical  contest;  but  this  is  not  true.  The  verses  of  ilesiod, 
which  are  possessed  of  elegance  of  style  and  sweetness  of  poetry, 
were  written  on  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  muses,  and  learnt  by 
heart  by  the  children  of  the  Greeks.  Cicero  confers  on  him  a 
handsome  eulogium.  Quiuctilian  allows  him  only  the  praise 
which  belongs  to  an  elegant  and  harmonious  style.  He  cultivated 
poetry  to  an  extreme  old  age. 

Apollonius  K  nonius.  Apollonius  Rhodius  was  born  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  Rhodius  from  residing  on 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  His  preceptors  were  Callimachus  and 
Pana'tius.  He  was  a  keeper  of  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  Of  his  writings,  only  his  poem  on  the 
Expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  now  extant.  The  plan  of  this  work 
is  not  sufficiently  epic.  In  the  order  of  the  facts  it  is  too  histori- 
cal ;  and  it  is  overcharged  with  episodes,  which  are  introduced 
without  selection,  and  narrated  without  effect.  In  some  parts, 
however,  the  execution  is  not  destitute  of  merit ;  and  Virgil  has 
not  disdained  to  borrow  ideas  from  Apollonius. 

Section  II. 
Lyric  Poetry. 

Okpheus,  whether  the  son  of  a  Thracian  king,  or  of  Apollo, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Calliope,  and  to  have  rendered 
poetry  and  music  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
conduct  of  Orpheus  was  so  correct,  that  he,  who  led  a  life  of  more 
than  ordinary  purity,  was  said  to  be  the  scholar  of  Orpheus. 

Alcjeus  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Me 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and  the  supposed  inventor  of  the  harp 
and  of  Alcaic  metre.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant. His  style  was  concise,  dignified,  and  correct ;  and  his  wri- 
tings were  serviceable  to  the  public  manners. 

St esi chorus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  lived 
about  live  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.  Of  twenty- 
six  books  written  by  him  in  the  Doric  dialect,  only  a  few  lines  have 
reached  posterity. 
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Sappho.  This  poetess  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
and  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  She 
was  equally  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  poetry,  and  ill-requited  love. 
A  leap  from  mount  Leucate,  which  was  the  usual  cure  for  lovers, 
put  a  period  to  her  woes  and  her  existence.  Of  her  writings,  only 
a  hymn  to  Venus  and  an  ode  to  Lesbia  have  reached  us ;  and  the 
literary  world  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  three  books  of  lyrical 
compositions,  her  elegies,  and  her  epigrams. 

Simon  ides  was  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  and  was  born 
about  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ.  He  lived 
ra  the  court  of  Hipparchus,  the  Athenian  tyraut.  He  wrote  ele- 
gies, epigrams,  aud  dramatical  pieces,  and  composed  an  epic  poem 
on  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  and  another  on  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
He  obtained  a  prize  in  the  eightieth,  and  lived  to  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  style  was  so  formed  for  exciting  pity,  that  he 
excelled  all  other  writers  in  that  respect.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  Syracusans. 

Anacbbon.    From  the  poets,  of  whom  so  few  fragments 
remain,  we  pass  to  one  who  is  immortalized  by  all  the  devotees  of 
pleasure,  and  whose  name  has  descended  with  those  who  have  de- 
served to  be  remembered  by  the  utility  of  their  labors.  Anacreon 
was  born  at  Teos  in  Ionia,  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Christ.    He  seems  to  have  had  no  other  ambition  than  to 
love  and  to  sport ;  no  other  glory  than  to  sing  his  loves  and  his 
joys.    Plato  says  that  he  was  descended  from  Codrus,  the  last 
king  of  Athens.    He  lived  a  long  time  at  Samoa,  in  the  court  of 
Polycrmtes,  who  presented  him  with  five  talents,  which  he  gene- 
rously refused  to  accept.    He  is  said  to  have  become  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  be  adored,  and  to  have  been  choaked  by  a  grape  stone 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.   His  poetry  is  replete  with  such 
delicacy  and  grace,  as  to  render  all  translations  of  it  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Pin  dam.    Bceotia  was  the  birth-place  of  Pindar,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  about  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  our  Saviour,  and  who  was  then  about  forty 
years  of  age.    He  is  not  less  celebrated  for  the  tenderness  than  for 
the  sublimity  of  his  writings.    His  vigorous  genius  is  bold,  irre- 
gular, and  impetuous.    W  hen  he  soars  to  heaven,  he  exhibits  the 
eagle's  flight,  "  with  terror  in  his  beak,  and  lightning  in  his  eye ;" 
when  be  rushes  amidst  the  lists  of  men,  it  is  the  war-horse,  "  whose 
neck  is  clothed  with  thunder."    His  images  are  sublime;  and  his 
diction  is  resplendent.    He  gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  all  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  reader  is  conveyed  from  the  gross  atmosphere  of 
earth  into  regions  of  empyrean  purity.    In  short,  he  is  the  first  of 
lyric  poets.    If  he  has  any  faults,  these  faults  proceed  from  the 
excess  of  his  acknowledged  beauties,  of  his  poetical  imagination, 
his  warm  aud  enthusiastic  genius,  his  bold  and  figurative  ex  pi  es* 
skjo,  and  bis  concise  and  sententious  style. 

Amtiq.  *fGr.  •  / 
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When  the  Spartans  razed  the  city  of  Thebes,  they  spared  the 
house  in  which  Pindar  had  resided  ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  dis- 
played a  similar  veneration  for  the  prince  of  lyrists.  He  lived  in 
tranquillity  and  honor.  The  Thebans,  indeed,  sentenced  him  to 
pay  a  tine  for  praising  their  enemies  the  Athenians,  and  the  pieces 
of  Corinna  were  five  times  preferred  to  his  at  the  poetical  compe- 
titions ;  but  these  transient  storms  were  soon  succeeded  by  days  of 
serenity.  The  Athenians  and  other  states  loaded  him  with  honors  ; 
and  Corinna  herself  bore  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  about  sixty-live ;  and  the  Thebans  erected 
to  his  memory  a  statue,  which  Pausanias  saw  six  centuries  after 
the  death  of  the  poet. 


Section  III. 
Tragedy. 

Til es pis.  The  progress  of  the  drama  to  perfection  was 
slow,  but  regular.  Thespis,  who  was  a  native  of  Icaria,  above 
five  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  introduced  a  single 
actor  on  the  stage.  lie  exhibited  this  person  in  various  parts  of 
the  imperfect  drama,  as  the  narrator  of  an  uniform  story ;  and 
erecting  a  temporary  stage  upon  a  cart,  he  conveyed  his  rough 
machinery  from  one  town  to  another. 

iEsciiYLUs.  iEschylus,  however,  who  was  not  long  pos- 
terior to  Thespis,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  inventor  of  tragedy. 
He  was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
family.  He  divided  his  time  between  philosophy,  war,  and  the 
theatre.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  wounded 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Besides  a  poetical  genius,  jEschylus 
possessed  an  inventive  spirit  with  regard  to  mechanism  and  thea- 
trical decoration.  He  formed  those  majestic  robes,  which  were 
afterwards  used  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  He  decorated  the 
theatre  with  the  best  paintings  of  the  time ;  and  the  ancient,  like 
the  modern  stage,  exhibited  temples,  sepulchres,  armies,  fleets, 
flying  cars,  and  apparitions.  He  was  the  ins ti tutor  of  a  choir  of 
figure  dancers,  and  the  creator  of  pantomime.  He  mounted  the 
actors  upon  stilts ;  and  the  masks  which  they  wore  augmented 
the  natural  sounds  of  the  voice.  He  added  a  second  actor  to  the 
individual  reciter  of  Thespis ;  and  dialogue,  the  germ  of  tragedy, 
commenced.  The  priests  accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
exhibiting  upon  the  stage  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  but  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  at  Marathon  pleaded  his  cause, 
and  obtained  his  acquittal. 

When  far  advanced  in  life,  Sophocles,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  vanquished  him  in  a  poetical  contest. 
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/Escbylus  then  quitted  his  countrv,  and  retired  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  nhere  he  died  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
It  was  fabled  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  his  bald  head  for  a 
%  dropped  on  it  a  tortoise,  which  instantly  killed  him. 
Of  nearly  one  hundred  tragedies  written  by  jEschylus,  only 
reached  us ;  and  on  these,  different  critics  have  bestowed 
it  censure  and  unqualified  praise.  But  we  may  form 
of  the  estimation  in  which  /Eschylus  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  when  we  are  informed  that  forty  of  his  tragedies 
obtained  the  public  prize.  So  powerful,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of 
his  martial  genius,  that  the  people  marched  immediately  from  the 
theatre  to  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  so  much  were  the  engines 
of  terror  at  his  command,  that  many  persons  died  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Furies.  If  he  be  sometimes  obscure,  he  is  very  often  sub- 
lime ;  if  his  plots  be  without  art,  his  characters  are  well  sustained. 
His  writings  are  vivid,  bold,  and  impetuous  ;  and  they  resemble  a 
torrent,  which  rolls  down  rocks,  forests,  and  precipices.  If  his 
language  be  sometimes  too  figurative,  and  his  epithets  occasionally 
too  harsh,  the  classical  scholar  can  never  forget  the  many  obliga- 
tions which  he  owes  to  him.  A  statue  and  a  painting,  which 
described  bis  conduct  at  Marathon,  were  consecrated  to  his  me- 
mory at  Athens. 

Sophocles.  About  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years 
before  Christ,  Sophocles  was  born  at  Colone  in  Attica.  He  was 
a  commander  in  the  army  of  Pericles,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  archon,  which  was  the  first  honor  in  the  Athenian  republic. 
He  WTOte  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies,  of  which  seven  only 
He  was  less  fortunate  in  domestic  life,  than  in  his  public 
His  children,  disappointed  in  their  eager  wishes  for  his 
solicitous  for  the  immediate  possession  of  his  fortune, 
m,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  insanity,  and  of  being  incapa- 
bJe  of  conducting  his  affairs.  Sophocles  made  no  other  defence 
than  by  reading  to  the  audience  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Colone, 
which  he  had  just  finished,  and  which  represents  an  old  man  de- 
spoiled by  his  children.  The  judges,  indignant  at  the  charge 
had  been  preferred  against  him,  confirmed  him  in  the  pos- 
of  his  rights ;  and  all  the  people  who  were  present,  con- 
him  borne  in  triumph.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years,  after  having  enjoyed  a  glory,  the  splendor  of  which  is  daily 
increasing.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  excessive 
joy  at  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  Olympic  games. 

It  was  Sophocles,  who  added  a  third  speaker  to  the  dialogue, 
and  who  advanced  the  drama  in  every  respect  to  perfection.  He 
has  no  unnecessary  prologues  or  episodes,  nor  any  violations  of 
probability.  His  explanations  are  excellent,  his  plans  sagacious, 
and  his  dialogues  noble  and  animated.  His  style  is  not  too  figu- 
rative like  that  of  iEscbylus,  nor  too  familiar  like  that  of  Euripides. 
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He  frequently  carries  the  language  of  nature,  and  the  eloquence  of 
misfortune,  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 

Euripides.  This  poet  was  about  twelve  years  younger 
than  Sophocles,  and  was  born  at  Salamis  during  the  rejoicings 
which  took  place  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes ;  an  event  which  has 
rendered  the  name  of  that  island  so  illustrious.  He  was  of  humble 
birth  ;  but  his  eagerness  for  literary  acquisitions  was  very  remark- 
able. He  was  instructed  in  natural  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras,  in 
rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  and  in  moral  philosophy  by  Socrates.  That 
he  might  acquire  the  power  of  writing  tragedy,  he  sequestered 
himself  from  the  world,  and  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  wild 
and  horrid  cave,  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  ideas  of 
terror  and  sublimity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  thea- 
trical career,  which  he  and  Sophocles  ran  with  rival  speed,  like 
two  spirited  coursers  that  with  equal  ardor  pant  for  the  victory. 
Reflection,  however,  which  is  the  frequent  corrector  of  the  pas- 
sions, at  length  reconciled  them,  when  they  rendered  reciprocal 
justice  to  each  other,  and  exhibited  mutual  proofs  of  unequivocal 
friendship. 

Persecuted  by  envy  and  malignity,  the  too  constant  attendants 
on  genius  and  merit,  Euripides  was  induced  to  quit  Athens,  and 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  who  enter- 
tained at  his  court  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  Mere  he  found  the  painter  Zeuxis,  and  the  mu- 
sician Timotheus ;  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  royal  munifi- 
cence, and  the  tranquillity  of  learned  ease.  But  who  can  boast  of 
continued  happiness!  He  lost  his  wife  and  three  children  at  one 
time ;  and  this  dreadful  calamity  is  said  to  have  been  ever  after 
present  to  his  mind.  The  event  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his 
temper  and  spirit,  and  produced  that  plaintiveness  of  manner, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  This  celebrated  poet  died 
about  seventy-six  years  of  age  ;  and  his  death  was  very  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  Has  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Archelaus.  The 
Athenians  sent  deputies  to  Macedon,  and  demanded  that  his  body 
might  be  brought  back  to  Athens.  Archelaus,  however,  refused 
to  comply,  and  considered  it  an  honor  to  his  states  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  so  great  a  man.  He  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be 
erected  to  him,  near  his  capital;  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced 
to  the  honorable  consolation  of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 

Euripides  wrote  eighty  plays,  of  which  only  nineteen  have 
reached  us ;  and  against  some  of  these  the  voice  of  criticism  has 
been  loudly  indignant.  This  poet  multiplies  sentences  and  reflec- 
tions. He  makes  it  a  pleasure  or  a  duty  to  display  his  knowledge  ; 
and  he  frequently  indulges  in  rhetorical  forms  of  expression. 
Hence  the  different  judgments  that  have  been  passed  on  him,  and 
the  different  points  of  view  in  which  he  may  be  considered.  He 
forcibly  insisted  on  the  important  doctrines  of  morality,  and  was, 
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therefore,  placed  among  the  number  of  the  sages  ;  and  he  will  for 
eter  be  regarded  as  the  philosopher  of  the  stage.  If  he  wants  the 
sublimity  of  /Eschylus  and  die  sweetness  of  Sophocles,  he  ba- 
lances these  advantages  by  pathos  and  moral  sentiment,  and  exhi- 
kits  the  moat  touching  scenes  of  the  Grecian  drama. 


Section  IV. 
Comedy. 

Epichabmus.  We  are  informed  by  an  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  brass  erected  to  Epkbarmus,  who  was  a  school-master 
at  Syracuse,  that  be  was  the  first  writer  of  comedy.  He  lived  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  and  was  punished  by  Hiero, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  certain  improper  jests  exhibited  before  his 
queen.  He  is  said  to  have  written  fifty  comedies ;  and  from  the 
specimen  of  his  works,  preserved  in  a  few  fragments  which  have 
reached  us,  we  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  entire  com- 
positions. He  bad  four  contemporary  poets,  who  were  joint 
fathers  of  comedy,  but  of  whose  works  not  a  vestige  remains. 

Eupolis  flourished  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before  Christ ;  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  his  profession  or  his 
life.  We  possess  only  the  titles  of  twenty  of  his  comedies,  and  a 
few  fragments. 

e  rati  if  us  was  the  countryman  of  Eupolis,  and  rather  older. 
He  possessed  a  fertile  imagination  and  an  ornamented  style.  He 
won  nine  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He  successfully  repelled 
the  attack  of  Aristophanes,  who  had  ridiculed  his  infirmities  in  a 
comedy  called  the  Elaggon,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  lau- 
rel ;  and  he  shortly  after  expired  amidst  the  exultations  of  the 
victory.  In  the  abyss  of  time,  thirty  comedies,  which  were  the 
effusions  of  his  genius,  have  perished,  and  scarcely  left  a  wreck 

Aristophanes.  This  poet  was  born  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  before  Christ,  and  was  a  native  of  the  small 
island  of  iEgina,  near  Peloponnesus.  He  acquired  by  his  talents 
the  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Of  more  than  fifty  come- 
dies written  by  him,  only  eleven  have  descended  to  posterity.  His 
character  as  an  author  may  perhaps  be  accurately  estimated,  by 
adopting  the  mean  between  his  censurers  and  his  panegyrists. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  poet,  that  he  is  careless  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  fables ;  that  bis  fictions  are  improbable,  and  his  jests 
obscene ;  that  bis  raillery  is  rudeness  ;  that  his  language  is  obscure, 
embarrassed,  low,  and  trivial ;  and  that  his  frequent  play  upon 
words,  and  his  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  style,  are  proofs  of  his 
bad  taste.    The  seal  of  his  admirers,  however,  at  leaat  balanced 
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the  enemies  of  his  fame.  Plato,  who  was  his  contemporary,  gives 
him  a  distinguished  place  in  his  banquet ;  and  he  sent  a  copy  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysiua  the  tyrant,  whom  he  ex- 
horted to  read  them  with  attention,  if  he  wished  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  Athenian  republic.  He  adds,  in  an 
hyperbolical  strain,  that  the  graces  had  long  sought  for  a  durable 
mansion,  and  at  length  fixed  in  the  bosom  of  Aristophanes.  This 
poet's  play,  called  the  Clouds,  was  the  occasion  of  the  persecution, 
trial,  and  death,  of  the  incomparable  Socrates. 

Crates  was  a  comic  poet  and  a  celebrated  actor,  two  cha- 
racters very  frequently  combined  at  that  time.  Of  this  writer's 
works,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Phehechates,  who  was  a  comic  writer  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  and  the  inventor  of  a  metre  used  by  Horace, 
has  left  only  a  few  lines. 

Ami  ps  I  as,  who  was  another  poet  at  the  same  time,  has 
left  only  the  titles  of  his  plays. — These  were  writers  of  the  old 
comedy. 

Plato  was  styled  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Menander.  This  poet  was  born  at  Athens,  about  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  before  Christ,  and  educated  under  the 
peripatetic  philosopher  Theophrastus.  He  was  the  first  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  in  which  the  theatre  ceased  to  be  a  Megaera 
armed  with  torches,  and  became  an  agreeable  and  innocent  mirror 
of  human  life.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  ;  and  his  compositions  were  replete  with  elegance  of 
style,  refined  wit,  and  correct  ideas.  From  him  Terence  borrowed 
all  his  plays,  except  his  Phormio  and  Hecyra.  Of  one  hundred 
plays  written  by  Menander,  only  some  fragments  and  titles  remain, 
which  contain  sentiments  of  various  kinds,  moral,  sublime,  and 
gloomy.  By  Quinctilian  he  is  said  to  eclipse  every  writer  of  his 
class ;  and  Dion  Chrysostom  recommends  him  as  a  model  for 
those  who  study  oratory.  By  him  the  comic  is  not  neglected,  nor 
outraged.  He  never  loses  sight  of  nature  ;  and  the  suppleness 
and  flexibility  of  his  style  have  never  been  surpassed.  It  re- 
sembles a  limpid  stream,  which  runs  between  irregular  and  tor- 
tuous banks,  and  takes  all  forms  without  losing  any  of  its  purity. 
He  writes  like  a  man  of  spirit,  and  a  man  of  the  world;  and  he 
will  please  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  Menander  wa» 
drowned  in  bathing  ;  but  some  say  that  he  drowned  himself,  be- 
cause Philemon  vanquished  him  in  a  poetical  contest. 

Philemon,  the  successful  rival  of  Menander,  lived  above 
one  hundred  years.    He  was  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  writer. 
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Section  V. 
Pastoral  Poetry, —Epigram. 

Theockitui  was  born  at  Syracuse,  nearly  three  centuries 
before  Christ.  He  composed  thirty  eclogues;  and  the  Doric 
dialect  affords  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  this  species  of 
pottry.  His  predominant  character  is  simplicity  ;  but  this  sim- 
plicity sometimes  degenerates  into  grossness.  T  he  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  too  many  indifferent  circumstances  ;  and  the  subjects 
have  too  great  a  resemblance. 

Bjon  and  Moschus  were  contemporaries  of  Theocritus; 
the  one  lived  at  Smyrna,  and  the  other  at  Syracuse.  Each  of 
them  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  Their  Idyllia  are  possessed 
of  peculiar  delicacy  ;  and  their  elegies  are  tender  and  sentimental. 
Their  verses  are  written  with  more  care  than  those  of  Theocritus ; 
but  they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  affectation. 

The  epigrams  which  were  collected  by  Agathias,  Planudes, 
Constantino,  Hierocles,  and  others,  and  which  compose  the 
Greek  Anthologia,  are  scarcely  more  than  inscriptions 
for  tomb*,  statues,  monuments,  &c.  They  are  generally  simple, 
in  conformity  to  their  object,  which  is  only  to  relate  a  fact. 

Ltcophbon  was  born  at  Cbalcis  in  Eubcea,  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years  before  Christ.  What  remains  of 
his  writings,  except  the  mere  titles  of  some  tragedies,  is  a  work 
entitled  tbe  Cassandra,  in  which  the  daughter  of  Priam  uttered 
certain  supposed  prophecies  during  the  Trojan  war.  Lycophron 
has  been  accused  of  great  obscurity ;  but  the  reader  is  informed 
at  the  outset  that  the  prophetess  was  dark  in  her  presages.  By 
due  labor  and  attention  the  poet  may  be  understood  ;  and  where 
it  was  permitted  him  to  be  clear,  no  one  is  more  so.  He  has  all 
the  fire  of  Pindar  ;  and  Horace,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
which  should  follow  the  rape  of  Helen,  is  a  close  imitator  of  the 


Section  VI. 
Oratory. 

Pericles  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  first  orator  that 
existed.  He  flourished  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ. 

Lysias,  tbe  son  of  Cepbalus,  was  born  at  Syracuse  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  Christian  sra.  Imme- 
diately after  his  birth  he  was  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
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carefully  educated.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  accompanied  the 
Athenian  colony  to  Thurium  ;  and  after  a  long  residence  in  that 
place,  he  returned  home  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  purity  of  his  style  ;  but  only  thirty-four  of 
his  orations  remain  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.  He  lived  to 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Isockates  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  was  born  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ.  His  father 
made  musical  instruments.  He  never  spoke  in  public  ;  but  he 
kept  a  school  of  eloquence  for  sixty  years,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece,  and  rendered  great  service  to  oratory. 
Thirty-one  of  his  orations  are  still  extant,  and  these  inspire  the 
reader  with  the  highest  veneration  for  his  abilities  and  his  virtues. 
He  was  intimate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Athenians  owed  some  years  of  peace.  The  aspir- 
ing ambition  of  that  monarch,  however,  disgusted  him  ;  and  he 
did  not  survive  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  his  country  after  the  battle 
of  Cha?ronea,  but,  after  refusing  aliment  for  four  days,  died  in  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards Socrates  so  displeased  him,  that  he  put  on  mourning  at  the 
death  of  that  philosopher. 

In  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  we  find  that  smoothness  of  style, 
that  ease,  elegance,  delicacy,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  which 
captivate  every  ear  attuned  to  harmony.  In  attending  to  excel- 
lencies of  this  sort,  he  was  laborious  and  minute ;  and  be  con- 
fesses that  he  employed  ten  years  on  one  of  his  orations.  He 
cultivated  and  improved  the  qualifications  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him.  His  knowledge  was  superior  to  his  rhetoric;  and 
while  we  admire  the  orator,  we  reverence  the  philosopher,  and  are 
enchanted  with  his  delivery  of  truths,  which  evince  an  enlightened 
understanding  and  an  upright  heart.  He  was  a  true  and  an 
enthusiastic  patriot,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  but 
his  patriotism  did  not  exclude  the  more  generous  principle  of 
philanthropy. 

Hyperides  was  taught  by  Plato  and  by  Socrates,  and  had 
every  advantage  which  could  attend  the  education  of  an  orator. 
He  was  frequently  opposed  to  Demosthenes ;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  his  merit.  Only 
one  of  his  orations  is  extant ;  and  this  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  ability.  Longinus,  however,  who  had  read  them  all,  says,  that 
Hyperides  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  Demosthenes  wanted, 
but  that  he  never  rose  to  the  sublime. 

Is  a:  us  was  the  preceptor  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  born  at 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ.  When  he  came  to  the  seat  of  learning,  he  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Lysias.  His  eloquence  was  vigorous  and 
energetic  ;  and  for  these  qualities  he  was  praised  and  imitated  by 
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hit  illustrious  pupil.  Of  sixty-four  of  his  orations,  only  ten  arc 
extant,  and  by  them  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  him  by  De- 
mosthenes is  vindicated. 

/Esc h  1  n  es  flourished  at  Athens  about  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  before  the  Christian  a?ra.  It  was  a  glory  to  him 
that  be  was  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  a  disgrace,  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Philip  of  Maeedon.  His  envy 
of  the  former  occasioned  the  two  orations  Dt  Corona,  when 
Ctesiphon  proposed  a  reward  for  the  patriotism  of  his  friend ;  and 
the  speakers  exerted  their  utmost  powers,  the  one  in  opposing,  and 
the  other  in  defending  the  proposal.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  abi- 
lities of  those  two  rival  orators  could  not  be  produced,  than  what 
they  exhibited  on  this  occasion;  for  each  had  employed  more  than 
four  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the  contest.  The  animosity  of 
the  orators  was  so  well  known  throughout  Greece,  that  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
combat  of  those  two  great  men,  whose  rivalry  bad  become  so 
celebrated.  Demosthenes,  however,  not  only  justified  himself,  but 
obtained  by  the  sublimity  and  inimitable  excellency  of  his  speech, 
that  his  rival  should  be  banished.  The  oration  of  Demosthenes  far 
surpassed  that  of  /Eschines,  and  in  point  of  oratorical  argumentation 
is  certainly  the  first  that  ever  was  made.  The  banished  orator 
retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  instituted  a  school  of  eloquence ;  and 
his  first  essay  was  the  recital  of  the  two  speeches  which  had  caused 
his  condemnation.  His  own  oration  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  but  when  he  rehearsed  to  them  that  of  Demosthenes, 
that  applause  was  redoubled.  Upon  this  he  exclaimed  to  the  au- 
dience, 94  What  would  have  been  your  admiration,  had  you  heard 
Demosthenes  himself?" 

iEschines  was  born  of  obscure  parents,  and  exercised  in  his 
childhood  not  very  honorable  functions.  Possessing  a  fine  and 
sonorous  voice,  he  next  appeared  upon  the  stage,  where  he  per- 
formed only  subordinate  parts.  He  then  quitted  this  profession, 
and  became  clerk  in  an  inferior  court,  and  afterwards  minister  of 
state.  He  wrote  three  orations,  and  nine  epistles.  Ouly  the  for- 
mer are  extant,  and  received  the  name  of  the  graces,  as  the  latter 
did  that  of  the  muses.  The  eloquence  of  iKscbines  is  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  choice,  the  abundance  and  clearness  of  his 
ideas,  and  a  prodigious  facility,  for  which  he  is  indebted  less  to 
art  than  to  nature.  Though  his  style  is  not  void  of  strength,  it 
possesses  less  than  that  of  Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes.  This  most  accomplished  orator  was  de- 
scended of  very  low  parents,  his  father  being  only  a  blacksmith. 
He  was  born  at  Athens  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
before  Christ.  He  lost  his  parents  at  an  e:\ilyagc,  :ind  fell  into  the 
hands  of  guardians,  who  took  no  care  of  bis  e  ducation.  This 
neglect  was  seconded  by  his  mother,  through  a  false  tenderness  for 
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her  son.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  was  the  usual  period  for 
learning  rhetoric,  instead  of  being  placed  under  Isocrates,  whose 
reputation  was  then  highest,  he  was  sent  to  Iszeus,  whose  terms 
were  more  moderate,  and  in  whose  school  he  learned  those  bad 
habits,  of  which  he  afterwards  took  such  pains  to  divest  himself. 
But  the  fortune  acquired  by  his  father  in  trade  enabled  him  after- 
<  wards  to  become  the  pupil  of  the  best  preceptors,  whose  works  be 

studied.  He  exhibited  the  first  fruits  of  his  education  in  an  elo- 
quent and  a  successful  speech  against  his  guardians,  who  had  em- 
bezzled his  estate.  That  he  might  overcome  a  natural  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  he  recited  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He 
spoke  before  a  mirror,  that  he  might  preserve  his  features  from 
being  distorted.  He  strengthened  a  weak  voice  by  running  up 
the  steepest  hills ;  and  by  declaiming  aloud  on  the  sea-shore,  he 
taught  himself  to  brave  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  effect  of  much  personal  exertion. 

He  found  it,  however,  necessary  to  retire  for  a  time  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world;  and  having  shaved  one  half  of  his  head,  that 
it  might  be  indecent  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  he  applied  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  He  was  first  excited  to  the 
study  of  this  art  by  the  applause  which  was  given  to  Callistratus  in 
a  cause  that  he  pleaded  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  it  became  the 
increasing  object  of  his  contemplation  and  desire. 

After  sustaining  a  disinterested  conduct  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  Demosthenes,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  incorruptible.  It 
was  alledged  that,  having  for  some  time  exerted  himself  against  the 
tyranny  of  Alexander  with  the  same  vehemence  as  he  had  attacked 
Philip,  he  at  length  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed ;  that  twenty 
talents  and  a  golden  vase  induced  him  to  feign  illness,  that  he  might 
not  mount  the  rostrum ;  and  that  this  dishonorable  act  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  Athens.  But  we  may  fairly  doubt  this  report,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  questionable  shape ;  for  his  accuser  was  a  venal  orator 
named  Dinarchus.  Pausanias,  indeed,  treats  the  charge  as  a 
calumny. 

Demosthenes  returned  to  Athens  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  continued  to  declaim  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Macedonians, 
till  Antipater,  their  governor,  issued  orders  to  seize  all  the  orators 
who  had  declared  themselves  his  enemies.  Demosthenes  at- 
tempted flight,  but  finding  himself  likely  to  be  captured  by  his 
pursuers,  he  had  recourse  to  poison  which  he  always  carried  with 
him.  Archias,  a  player,  who  was  sent  to  apprehend  him,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  yield  to  the  clemency  of  Antipater. 
u  Go  tell  your  master/'  said  he,  u  that  Demosthenes  will  owe  no- 
thing to  the  tyrant  of  his  country."  He  then  took  the  cup,  and 
swallowing  the  poison,  fell  dead  at  the  altar  where  he  had  sought 
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for  sanctuary.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  man  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Demosthenes  are  intended  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  from  their  indolence,  and  to  arm  them  against  the  art- 
ful ambition  of  Philip.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  consists 
in  reasoning  and  emotion.  No  one  ever  gave  to  reason  more 
penetrating  and  inevitable  weapons.  In  his  hand  truth  resembles 
a  piercing  dart,  which  he  throws  with  great  rapidity  and  force, 
and  with  which  he  incessantly  repeats  his  attacks.  His  style  is 
bold  and  nervous ;  and  he  seldom  condescends  to  add  ornaments  to 
his  thoughts.  What  distinguishes  him  from  other  orators  is,  that 
the  attention  he  gains  is  to  the  object  of  which  he  treats,  and  not 
to  himself.  He  excels  in  the  sentiments  and  passions  which  con- 
stitute the  affections  of  the  soul.  As  his  subject  would  not  bear 
it,  he  has  not  employed  the  tender  pathetic ;  but  he  has  used  with 
great  dexterity  the  vehement  pathetic,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  declamatory  oratory.  By  Cicero,  he  is  said  to  have  united  in 
himself  the  purity  of  Lysias,  the  spirit  of  Hyperides,  and  the 
sweetness  of  xEschines,  and  in  power  of  thought  and  movement  of 
discourse  to  have  surpassed  them  all. 


Section  VII. 
History. 

Hrtiodotus.  This  historian  was  born  at  Halicarnassus  in 
Caria,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  before  Christ. 
The  troubles  of  his  country  induced  him  to  visit  Greece,  where  his 
talents  obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  the 
Medea,  Persians,  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and 
Scythians.  He  read  at  the  Olympic  games  his  account  of  the 
bloody  contests  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  from  Cyrus 
to  Xerxes,  composed  in  his  twenty-ninth  year;  and  his  veracity 
received  an  attestation,  from  the  high  honor  which  was  given  to  him 
at  this  great  assembly  of  the  Greeks.  His  contemporaries  be- 
stowed on  each  of  his  nine  books  the  name  of  one  of  .the  muses: 
and  those  names  will  continue  to  be  attached  to  them,  as  long  as 
the  writings  of  this  historian  shall  exist. 

The  moderns  have  frequently  accused  Herodotus  of  neglecting 
the  sincerity  which  is  the  highest  merit  of  an  historian,  that  he  may 
record  the  marvellous  and  incredible ;  but  the  descriptions  which 
he  has  given  of  Egypt  and  of  other  parts  of  Africa,1  have  beeu 

'In  particular,  his  account  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  travellers. 
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verified  by  travellers  in  points  respecting  which  he  was  before  dis- 
credited. It  may  perhaps  be  more  justly  objected  against  him, 
that  his  writings  aie  without  any  clear  method,  and  contain  no 
deep  reflection,  or  acute  criticism  ;  that,  from  an  avidity  of  rela- 
ting events,  he  stops  not  to  consider  their  causes,  or  justly  and  ac- 
curately to  bestow  blame  and  approbation  ;  and  that  moral  truth 
and  common  facts,  fine  speeches  and  bad  actions,  good  laws  and 
tyrannical  edicts,  are  narrated  in  the  same  manner,  without  ana- 
lysing characters  or  principles. 

But  the  style  of  Herodotus  is  elegant;  and  Dionysius  declares 
him  to  be  one  of  those  enchanting  writers,  with  whom  you  are 
never  satiated.  His  admirers  say  that  he  is  simple  and  unafYecteii 
in  his  choice  of  words  and  phrases,  and  that  his  metaphors  ap- 
proach to  poetry ;  that  he  has  no  irregular  sallies  of  wit,  no  tur- 
gidity  of  diction,  no  towering  flights  of  imagination.  He  is,  in- 
deed, an  imitator  of  Homer,  whom  he  resembles  in  copiousness 
of  invention,  and  elegance  of  phrase  ;  in  sweetness,  ease,  and  per- 
spicuity. Theophrastus  allows  that  he  first  introduced  ornaments 
into  the  style  of  history,  and  carried  the  art  of  writing  to  perfection. 
Cicero  says  that  he  was  an  oratorical,  as  well  as  a  poetical  his- 
torian, and  that  no  eloquence  ever  pleased  him  like  his.  In  his 
works,  the  soft  style  glides  like  the  clear  stream  of  some  deep 
river.  Cicero  also  denominates  him  the  father  of  history,  not  for 
his  antiquity,  but  his  excellence.  The  futility  of  the  objections 
brought  against  Herodotus  may  be  easily  discerned.  The  waves 
of  calumny  dash  themselves  in  pieces  against  the  rocks  which  they 
labor  to  undermine. 

Th  DC :y  hides.  This  historian  was  only  thirteen  years  younger 
than  Herodotus,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Athens.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms;  but 
being  prevented  by  Hrasidas  the  Lacedaemonian  general  from 
relieving  Amphipolis,  he  was  sent  into  exile.  He  wrote  his  his- 
tory at  .Egina,  where  he  resided  during  twenty  years,  and  w  here  be 
also  died.  He  was  enabled  to  ascertain  every  thing  connected  with 
his  design,  by  means  of  the  fortune  which  his  wile  brought  him. 
He  was  fond  of  travel,  which  sustained  him  in  his  misfortunes. 
His  appointments  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Athenians,  ;«id  his  exile  opened  to  him  those  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  and  this  circumstance  enabled  him  to  collect  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  Peioponnesian  war.  This  war  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  has  left  the  annals  of  twenty-one  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder was  supplied  by  Xenophon. 

In  the  history  of  Thucydides,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the 
philosopher,  are  discoverable.  His  knowledge  and  probity  qualify 
him  for  an  historian.  His  works  contain  the  precepts  of  wisdom 
which  he  had  learned  from  Anaxagoras,  and  the  lessons  of  elo- 
quence which  lie  had  received  from  the  orator  Antiphon.    He  pos~ 
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jessed  an  aversion  to  injustice,  and  a  passion  for  virtue.  His  ex- 
cellence as  an  historian  was  the  result  of  early  emulation ;  lor 
being  present  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  Herodotus  recited  his 
history  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  was  so  much  affected  as  to  burst 
into  tears. 

Some  say  that  the  style  is  so  concise  as  to  become  harsh  and 
obscure,  and  that  he  uses  both  novel  and  obsolete  words  ;  that  his 
language  is  unpolished,  and  the  structure  of  his  sentences  prepos- 
terous. His  admirers  declare  that  the  justness  and  dignity  of  his 
sentiments,  when  understood,  requite  the  pains  w  Inch  are  necessary 
for  the  discovery ;  and  that  the  narrative  part  is  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Accuracy,  impartiality,  and  fidelity,  characterise  Thucydides. 
His  style  is  ardent,  bold,  and  rapid.  His  subject  is  delineated 
with  a  few  happy  strokes  ;  and  much  is  left  to  the  imagination  of 
tie  reader.  Cicero  says  of  him,  that  he  has  a  dignity  of  mind,  a 
force  of  imagination,  a  vigor  of  language,  a  depth  of  reasoning,  a 
clearness  of  conception,  imagery,  colors,  and  expressions,  of 
uhicb  all  the  other  Greek  historians  are  destitute.  Having  high 
uotions  of  the  sublime,  he  was  inattentive  to  the  trifling  matters 
which  regard  grammar.  He  scrupled  not  to  change  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons,  provided  he  could  insert  more  warmth  and  vehe- 
mence into  his  diction.  Though  his  narration  is  not  always  con- 
nected, the  error  is  occasioned  less  by  the  nature  of  his  disposition, 
than  by  that  of  his  subject.  If  the  intention  of  history  be  to 
afford  instruction  under  the  form  of  examples,  the  work  of  Thu- 
c>  elides  is  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Sound  reasoning 
and  exact  judgment  complete  his  character  ns  an  historian.  We 
ought  to  pardon  trifling  errors  in  a  work  which  abounds  with  so 
much  excellence.  The  brightest  fire  may  be  occasionally  clouded 
with  smoke;  and  the  most  beautiful  landscape,  intercepted  by 
vapor.  His  Attic  dialect  was  appropriated  to  tire  and  spirit,  to 
dignity  and  elevated  sentiments,  as  the  Iodic  of  Herodotus  was  to 
aJJ  the  softer  ones. 

Xenophon.  This  elegant  historian  was  born  at  Athens 
about  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  ara. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Socrates,  where  he  acquired  all 
those  martial  talents,  domestic  virtues,  and  philosophical  endow- 
ments, which  distinguished  a  life  protracted  to  the  extraordinary 
age  of  ninety  years.  His  countrymen  called  him  the  Attic  Bee; 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  Style  shows  that  he  well  deserved  the  title. 
The  works  of  this  author  are  a  supplement  of  seven  books  to 
the  bifftory  of  Thucydides,  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
whom,  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  he  conducted  home  in  a 
perilous  march  of  eighteen  hundred  milt.*,  with  such  resolution 
and  sagacity  as  have  never  been  excelled.  The  soldier  has  always 
admired  his  talents  in  conducting,  and  the  scholar  in  ifcsnifjiug  the 
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retreat ;  and  the  philosopher  and  statesman  have  alike  been  de- 
lighted with  his  charming  work,  denominated  Cyropsedia.  Hy  his 
contemporaries  he  was  regarded  with  veneration  ;  and  Scipio  and 
Lucullus  perused  his  writings  with  avidity.  He  possessed  the 
charms  of  Attic  eloquence,  and  a  Spartan  soul.  When  he  wos 
informed  that  his  son  had  died  bravely  fighting  in  the  battle  of 
Manliiia'a,  "  [  knew,"  said  he,  u  that  my  son  was  mortal,  and  his 
glory  ought  to  console  me  for  his  death."  When  he  met  with  the 
work  of  Thucydides,  he  not  only  published  it,  but  added  the  sub- 
sequent transactions  of  the  war  ;  and  this  supplement  has  reached 
us  under  the  tide  of  the  Hellenica. 

On  his  return  out  of  Asia,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Age- 
silaus,  king  of  Lacedamon,  in  whose  glory  he  participated,  and 
whose  friendship  he  merited.  Afterwards,  die  Athenians  sentenced 
him  to  banishment,  on  account  of  the  preference  he  had  given  to 
the  Lacedaemonians.  But  the  latter,  to  compensate  for  this  harsh 
treatment!  bestowed  on  him  a  habitation  at  Scillus,  where  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  where  for  a  number  of 
years  he  dedicated  his  days  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  to  benevo- 
lence, agriculture,  the  chase,  and  other  exercises. 

In  Thucydides  we  frequently  meet  with  the  figure  in  rhetoric 
called  hype]  baton,  because  the  prevailing  qualities  of  that  historian 
were  force  and  spirit.  Xenophon  commonly  uses  the  metaphor, 
because  his  character  was  ease  and  simplicity.  Quinctiliau  says 
that  the  Graces  formed  his  style,  and  that  the  goddess  of  Persua- 
sion dwelt  upon  his  lips,  If  the  style  of  Xenophon  be  sometimes 
cold,  it  is  always  pure;  if  his  works  be  defective  in  business  and 
in  bustle,  they  are  replete  with  instruction  ;  if  the  story  appear 
dull,  it  contains  a  sober  and  an  useful  lesson  of  morality.  Besides 
sweetness,  his  language  has  variety,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  great 
occasions  and  familiar  dialogues.  The  general  excellence  of  this 
writer  will  excuse,  though  it  may  tend  to  discover,  a  few  trifling 
defects ;  as  we  soonest  perceive  the  smallest  flaws  in  the  brightest 
diamonds. 

Polybius.  This  historian  was  born  at  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  His  fa- 
ther was  not  onlv  a  man  of  rank  and  family,  but  a  ceueral  and  a 
statesman  ;  and  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  these  for- 
tunate circumstances,  tinctured  every  incident  of  his  life.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  science  of  polities,  and  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. He  accompanied  his  father  in  an  embassy  to  Egypt;  and 
lie  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  thing  respecting  that  coun- 
try. He  fought  against  the  Romans  as  the  enemies  of  his  country  ; 
but  when  Perseus  was  defeated,  a  respect  for  the  talents  of  Po- 
lybius spared  him  the  mortification  of  being  dragged  as  a  slave  to 
adorn  a  triumph.  lie  was  conducted  as  a  captive  to  Rome,  where 
such  was  his  constant  application  to  btudy,  that  he  not  only  made 
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himself  matter  of  the  Roman  language,  but  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  laws.  His  profession  of  a  soldier  was  still 
dear  to  him  ;  and  the  assistance  of  his  military  talents  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  victor  of  Carthage.  After  the  death  of  Scipio,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  terminated 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse. 

Poiybius  is  said  to  have  traced  every  step  of  Hannibal's  march 
over  the  Alps,  and  every  conquest  of  Scipio  io  Spain.  He  wrofle 
an  universal  history  in  forty  books,  of  which  five  only  are  entire, 
with  fragments  of  the  succeeding  twelve.  This  work  comprised 
an  eventful  period  of  titty-three  years,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  Paulus 
iEmilius. 

Poiybius  gives  the  first  rough  draught  of  his  thoughts,  which  he 
seldom  arranges  or  methodizes.  His  sentimcuts  are  often  vague 
and  desultory,  and  frequently  deviate  entirely  from  the  subject. 
His  style  has  neither  cadence,  rhythm,  nor  measured  harmony  ;  and 
these  defects  greatly  injure  one  of  the  noblest  histories.  In  the 
higher  qualities  of  an  historian,  however,  he  has  no  superior.  In 
his  works,  a  love  of  truth  is  predominant.  He  has  judgment  to 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  knowledge  of  his  subject  drawn  from 
everj  source,  boldness  of  mind  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  and  im- 
partiality which  forbids  him  to  conceal  them.  His  description  of 
a  battle  has  never  been  equalled  ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  ex- 
hibits that  warmth  and  vehemence,  which  distinguished  him  in  the 
field.  The  warrior  has  admired,  the  politician  copied,  and  the 
historian  imitated,  bis  writings.  They  were  always  in  the  hands  of 
Brutus,  and  were  transcribed  by  Tully ;  and  many  of  the  finest 
passages  of  Livy  were  taken  from  the  Greek  historiao. 

Diodorus  Siculus.  This  historian  was  a  native  of  Ar- 
gyra  in  Sicily,  and  did  not  precede  our  Saviour  quite  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  forty  books,  of  which  only  fifteen  remain.  This 
extensive  work  contained  an  account  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria, 
Media,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  It  describes  every  impor- 
tant event  from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  year  of  the  world 
3630.  It  gives  us  die  fabulous  history  of  Greece,  the  supposed 
creation  of  the  world,  apd  the  whole  system  of  polytheism.  Dio- 
dorus possessed  industry  and  judgment.  His  language  is  devoid  of 
elegance  ;  and  his  arrangement  has  too  little  order  or  method. 
He  is  deserving  of  being  read,  but  not  of  being  imitated.  The 
scholar  will  derive  utility,  rather  than  pleasure,  from  the  perusal  of 
his  works  ;  and  a  previous  acquaintance  with  him  will  render  other 
authors  more  familiar. 

Dionysics  of  Halicarnassus  was  a  native  of  Hali- 
caraassus  in  Cilicia.  Invited  by  the  patronage  of  Augustus,  he 
went  to  Rome  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.   He  affords 
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a  proof  that  genius  and  application,  forming  themselves  on  models 
of  excellence,  can  overcome  the  disadvantages,  which  arise  from 
writing  in  a  language  that  has  declined  from  its  pristine  purity. 
His  diction  is  varied,  and  contains  the  characteristics  of  diffusion, 
conciseness,  and  familiarity.  His  favorite  authors  are  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  ;  and  like  the  latter,  he  enlivens  his  work  with 
lively  episodes  and  happy  digressions. 

Dionysius  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  for  the  period  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  years.  Of  twenty,  only  the  first  eleven 
books  are  now  extant.  This  work  was  the  result  of  twenty-four 
years  of  useful  labor ;  and  it  displays  the  cut-feet  chronologer,  the 
judicious  critic,  and  the  faithful  historian.  He  abandons  all  fable, 
and,  with  extreme  accuracy,  delineates  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  a  country  to  which  he  is  a  foreigner. 

Dionysius  participated  in  all  the  advantages  which  the  most 
polished  period  of  Koine  afforded.  His  talents  were  furnished 
with  materials  from  every  source  which  displayed  them  ;  and  in  the 
perusal  of  his  works,  the  classical  scholar  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit. 

A  p  pi  an  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  at  a  later 
period  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  countries  which  the  Romans  had 
subdued.  This  work,  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  has 
been  much  mutilated  ;  but  it  still  contains  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  Roman  history.  The  Syrian,  Parthian, 
Punic,  and  civil  wars  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  are  narrated 
with  ability;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  story  is  compressed  into 
a  small  compass.  He  has  been  accused  of  general  plagiarism  ; 
and  from  this  charge  he  cannot  perhaps  ho  defended.  It  must, 
however,  he  admitted,  that  he  has  copied  much  important  matter, 
and  that  he  has  omitted  every  thing  fabulous  and  ahsurd.  His 
manner  of  relating  the  incidents  produces  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  in  the  reader. 

Arrian  was  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  the  capital  of  Bithynia, 
which  was  once  a  very  powerful  country  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
born  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  after  Christ.  He  was 
equally  famous  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  soldier;  he  was  the 
favorite  scholar  of  the  stoic  Epictetus,  and  the  faithful  historian 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  of  the  Periplus  of  the  iEgaean  sea. 
The  emperor  Antoninus  discerned,  and  rewarded  his  merit:  he 
appointed  him  consul,  and  made  him  governor  of  Cappadocia. 

Arrian  is  not  surpassed  in  style  by  any  author,  who  wrote  when 
the  Greek  language  was  in  its  utmost  purity.  He  formed  himself 
on  the  model  of  Xenophon,  of  whose  sweetness  he  participates. 
His  language,  though  soft,  does  not  exclude  strength  and  vigor; 
and  his  flowing  periods  convey  not  a  meaning  that  is  vague  or  un- 
impressive.    His  speeches,  which  are  peculiarly  his  own,  combine 
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a  powerful  address  to  the  passions  with  solid  and  convincing  argu- 
ments. Ilia  epithets  are  not  exuberant,  nor  his  metaphors  jum- 
bled. If  he  has  not  compressed  his  matter  into  the  smallest  com- 
pass, it  is  at  least  not  loosely  extraneous ;  and  his  story  is  told  with 
a  plain  and  pleasing  familiarity.  In  short,  he  is  an  historian  of 
undoubted  integrity  and  truth.  If  his  writings  appear  sometimes 
languid  and  tame,  be  might  plead  the  example  of  Xenophon  as  his 
authority,  though  not  his  vindication. 

Dion  Cass i us.  This  historian  was  born  at  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour. 
Pertinax  and  his  three  immediate  successors  invested  him  with  the 
highest  ministerial  offices  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  industry 
which  he  displayed  in  speculative,  accomplished  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  active  Life.  After  an  unwearied  application  of  ten  years, 
he  produced  a  history,  of  which  only  very  imperfect  fragments  now 
remain. 

Dion  Cassi us  closely  and  not  unsuccessfully  imitates  Thucydides, 
whose  faults  as  well  as  beauties  he  exhibits.  He  chooses  his  words 
with  judgment,  and  arranges  them  with  propriety;  and  he  is  not 
deititute  of  the  beauties  of  variety,  and  the  harmony  of  periods. 
We  cannot,  however,  pardon  the  long  sentences  and  parentheses, 
which  too  often  occur  in  this  writer ;  nor  can  we  praise  the  vera- 
city of  him  who  is  partial  to  Csesar.  It  is  no  proof  either  of  the 
independence  of  his  mind,  or  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  that 
he  always  considers  success  as  the  certain  criterion  of  merit.  He 
was  superstitious  as  to  believe  that  he  was  constantly  attended 
by  a  iamiliar  spirit,  who  advised  and  prompted  bis  literary  com- 
positions. The  veracity  of  the  historian,  who  disobeys  the  dictates 
of  sober  reason,  is  as  much  to  be  doubted  as  the  religion  of  him 
who  believes  or  pretends  to  believe  in  a  partial  illumination  from 
heaven. 

Hekodian  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  was  born  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Christian  a?ra.  At  an  early 
age  be  went  to  Rome,  where  be  was  employed  in  many  civil  offices, 
and  w  here  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  times,  in  eight  books,  from 
the  death  of  Marcos  Aurelius  to  Maximums,  comprising  a  period 
of  nearly  seventy  years.  The  style  of  this  author  possesses  ease 
without  negligence,  and  delicacy  without  affectation ;  and  the 
imitation  of  it  is  more  desirable  than  easy.  He  is  methodical  and 
accurate;  his  digressions  are  natural,  and  bis  precepts  worthy  of 
being  remembered.  He  narrates  circumstances  of  which  be  was 
an  eye-witness  ;  and  his  official  situation  opened  to  him  the  hidden 
motives  of  action,  and  the  secret  springs  which  regulate  political 
conduct.  He  possessed  also  a  correct  judgment  and  a  perfect 
integrity ;  and  few  of  his  predecessors  had  more  of  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a  good  historian. 
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Section  VIII. 
Biography. 

Plutarch.  This  author  was  born  at  Chaironea,  a  city  of 
Bceotia,  rather  less  than  a  century  after  Christ.  He  was  of  a  family, 
which  was  respectable  in  station,  and  eminent  in  talents  ;  and  he 
was  educated  at  Delphi  by  Ammonius,  who  taught  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  a  schoolmaster 
by  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel.  His  country  sent  him  early  in 
life  on  an  important  embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  teacher 
of  youth,  after  having  explored  the  literary  treasures  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.  It  would  have  been  honorable  to  Trajan,  if  it  had  been 
inscribed  on  his  column,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Plutarch,  whom 
he  called  from  a  humble  and  laborious  employment  to  be  the  con- 
sul of  Rome  and  the  governor  of  Illvricum.  After  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  he  was  induced  by  the  love  of  his  native  country  to 
revisit  Chaeronea,  where  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  where 
he  projected  and  completed  his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  This  work 
has  been  honored  with  unbounded  praise,  and  yet  perhaps  not 
praised  more  than  it  deserves. 

In  no  other  writer  is  biography  more  agreeable,  or  history  so 
essentially  moral.  The  man  occupies  him  more  than  the  event ; 
and  in  delineating  individuals,  he  contents  himself  with  giving 
select  traits  of  character.  His  parallels  are  so  drawn,  that  they  are 
perfect  compositions  both  in  style  and  manner.  In  admiring 
shining  qualities,  he  forgets  not  properly  to  estimate  those  which 
are  solid  and  useful.  He  confronts  the  hero  with  himself,  the  ac- 
tions with  the  motives,  the  success  with  the  means,  and  the  faults 
with  the  excuses.  The  sole  objects  of  his  esteem  are  justice,  vir- 
tue, and  a  love  of  truth;  and  he  forms  his  judgment  with  no  less 
reserve  than  gravity.  In  his  reflections,  we  find  a  treasure  of  wis- 
dom and  sound  policy  which  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  directing  their  public  and  private  life 
by  the  unerring  rules  of  integrity.  He  is  sometimes  too  figurative 
for  history,  and  too  abstract  and  philosophical  for  biography.  His 
speeches,  however,  are  in  perfect  unison  with  characters  and  with 
times;  and  such  is  his  general  merit,  that  a  few  partial  defects  will 
be  excused.  His  language  is  sometimes  inharmonious;  but  the 
sentiment  is  correct  and  true. 
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Section  IX. 
Satire. 

Lucian.  This  writer  was  born  at  Samosata  in  Syria,  rather  leas 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  wra.  He  was  prevented 
by  the  poverty  of  bis  father  from  obtaining  the  advantage  of  an 
early  education.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  sculptor,  with  whose 
mechanical  labor  he  was  disgusted.  He  afterwards  turned  his  at* 
tention  to  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  with  whose  artifices  and  dupli- 
city he  also  became  dissatisfied.  At  length,  he  resolved  to  follow 
no  trade  or  profession,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  became  eminent  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  ;  and 
the  emperor  A  melius  gave  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  discernment, 
by  appointing  him  to  a  civil  office  under  the  Roman  governor  of 
JBgypt.  Lucian  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  and  this  long 
period  enabled  him  to  mark  the  follies,  and  appreciate  the  merit  of 
mankind,  by  the  test  of  personal  experience. 

The  Dialogues  of  Lucian  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and 
with  truly  Attic  wit.  They  contain  the  whole  of  the  ancient  my- 
thology in  select  portions ;  and  the  gods  and  their  votaries  are  the 
constant  subject  of  his  ridicule.  Some  writers  affirm  that  he  was 
destroyed  by  dogs  for  bis  impious  profanation  of  Christianity.  His 
dialogues  are  portions  of  the  drama ;  and  his  characters  are  ad- 
mirably sustained.  His  wit  is  subtle  ;  and  it  produces  an  irresisti- 
ble etfe-ct.  His  language  is  possessed  of  sterling  merit :  it  is  not  less 
elegant  than  simple ;  not  less  animated  than  correct.  When  he  deli- 
neates the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  he  is  extremely  happy.  His 
portraits  of  meanness  and  of  avarice  excite  a  disgust,  which  ends  in 
satisfaction  at  the  parasites  and  fortune-hunters  being  punished  for 
their  crimes.  In  this  respect  his  morality  is  of  sterling  value,  and 
tends  to  the  instruction  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation.  But  we 
cannot  praise  him  for  his  attacks  on  the  almost  divine  virtues  of 
Socrates,  and  on  the  no  less  divine  doctrines  of  Plato. 


Section  X. 
Philosophy. 

Socrates,  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  was  a 
native  of  Alopece,  a  village  near  Athens,  and  was  born  in  the  four- 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  before  Christ.  His  parents  were  of 
low  rank,  his  father  Sophroniscus  being  a  statuary,  and  his  mo- 
ther Phspoareta  a  midwife.    Contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  his 
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son,  Sophroniscus  brought  liim  up  to  his  own  manual  employment; 
but  the  mind  of  Socrates  was  continually  aspiring  to  higher  ob- 
jects ;  and  whilst  a  young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  statues  of 
the  habited  graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  \h?  •  itadel  of 
Athens.  After  the  death  of  his  fath«r,  he  was  obliged  to  exercise 
that  art  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but 
he  devoted,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  leisure  which  he  could  com- 
mand to  the  study  of  philosophy.  At  length,  Ciito,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  remarking  his  strong  propensity  to  study,  and  admiring 
his  ingenuous  disposition  and  distinguished  abilities,  generou>ly 
took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  The  opportunities  which  Socrates  by  this 
means  enjoyed  of  attending  the  public  lectures  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers,  increased  his  desire  of  knowledge;  and  he  relin- 
quished his  first  occupation,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
favorite  pursuits. 

Socrates  left  nothing  in  writing ;  but  the  Memorabilia  of  Xe- 
nophon,  one  of  his  pupils,  sufficiently  unfold  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  this  great  philosopher;  and  Plato,  another  of  his  disciples,  with 
less  attention  to  truth,  has  delivered  his  opinions  to  posterity. 

Socrates  preferred  moral  to  speculative  wisdom ;  and  hence 
he  condemned  those  who  occupied  their  time  and  attention 
on  abstruse  researches  into  nature,  and  who  took  no  pains  to 
render  themselves  useful  to  mankind.  His  favorite  maxim  was, 
that  M  whatever  is  above  our  researches  doth  not  concern 
us."  He  estimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and 
recommended  the  study  of  the  sciences  so  far  only  as  they  admit 
of  a  practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  human  life.  In  all 
his  conferences  and  discourses  his  great  object  was  to  lead  men 
into  an  acquaintance  with  themselves ;  to  convince  them  of 
their  vices  and  follies ;  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue 
and  of  virtuous  deeds  ;  and  to  furnish  them  with  such  moral  in- 
structions as  might  be  useful  to  them  in  the  business  of  life. 
Hence  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  the  6rst  that  called  down 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the  pub- 
lic walks  and  domestic  retirements  of  men,  that  she  might  instruct 
them  concerning  life  and  manners.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
governments,  the  different  occupations  of  men,  and  the  manner  of 
exercising  them  ;  the  relative  duties  of  life,  the  various  institutions 
for  the  public  good,  and  those  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
regard  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals,  were  the  chief 
objects  of  his  researches.  Though  he  despised  the  theories  of 
the  sophists,  who  occupied  themselves  with  refined  speculations 
on  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  things,  on  the  being  and  essence  of 
the  deity,  and  on  the  necessary  laws  by  which  all  things  exist,  yet 
he  carefully  scrutinized  the  works  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  operations  of  a  superintending  providence. 
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Socrates  diligently  practised  the  moral  lessons  which  be  taught ; 
and  hence  he  excelled  other  philosophers  in  personal  merit,  no 
less  than  in  his  method  of  his  instruction.  His  conduct  was  uni- 
formly such  as  became  a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  Socrates  owed  hia  persecution  and  death  to 
the  play  called  the  Clouds,  in  which  Aristophanes  introduced 
this  philosopher  banging  a  basket  in  the  air.  and  thence  pouring 
forth  absurdity  and  profaneneas.  The  unjust  condemnation 
of  thk  great  and  good  man  filled  all  Greece  with  indignation. 
He  died  in  the  S99tn  year  before  Christ,  and  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age. 

Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic  sect,  was  related  by  his 
father  to  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  and  by  his  mother  to 
Solon.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  where  his  father 
Artsto  resided  after  it  became  subject  to  Athens,  in  the  430th 
year  be/ore  Christ.  In  his  youth,  he  applied  himself  with  industry 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  painting  and  poetry  ;  and  iu  the  latter 
be  made  such  proficiency  that  he  produced  an  epic  poem,  which, 
however,  on  comparing  it  with  Homer,  he  committed  to  the 
flames.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  attached  himself  to  Socrates, 
with  whom  he  remained  eight  years  as  a  scholar ;  but  as  he 
blended  foreign  tenets  with  those  of  his  master,  and  grafted  on 
the  Socratic  system  opinions  which  had  originated  from  himself, 
or  which  he  had  adopted  from  other  philosophers,  he  occasionally 
displeased  the  followers  of  Socrates,  and  sometimes  even  Socrates 
himself.  Yet  he  retained  an  attachment  to  this  master  ;  and  when 
the  latter  was  summoned  before  the  senate,  Plato  undertook  to 
p/ead  his  cause,  and  began  a  speech  in  his  defence,  which  the 
violence  and  partiality  of  the  judges  would  not  allow  him  to  pro- 
secute. On  the  death  of  Socrates,  he  withdrew,  with  several 
others,  to  Megara,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Euclid  ;  and 
he  afterwards  visited  successively  every  other  country  which  was 
likely  to  afford  him  all  the  knowledge  which  that  age  could  sup- 
ply. In  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Gra?cia,  was  a  celebrated 
school  established  by  Pythagoras,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the 
Pythagorean  system,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  too  freely  blended 
with  the  doctrine  of  Socrates. 

After  enriching  his  mind  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
Plato  returned  home,  and  settled  in  Athens,  where  he  established 
a  new  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy. The  place  which  he  chose  for  this  purpose  was  a  pub- 
be  grove,  called  the  Academy.  Here  he  established  his  school, 
and  over  the  door  of  it,  in  order  to  indicate  his  respect  for  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  how  necessary  he  thought  them  for  higher 
speculations,  he  placed  this  inscription,  0v8fi$  «yf»^fT^ijTOf  *V/t», 
"  Let  no  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,  enter  here." 
Tha  school  became  famous ;  and  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
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the  followers  of  Plato  may  be  reckoned  Dion  the  Syracusan 
prince,  and  the  orators  Hyperides,  Lycurgu3,  Demosthenes,  and 
isocrates. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Socrates  is 
the  principal  speaker ;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  under  the  sanction 
of  his  name,  he  has  promulgated  ideas  which  he  himself  had  con- 
ceived or  adopted.  His  philosophy  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches ;  tfieohgy,  physics,  and  mathematics.  Under  theology 
was  comprehended  metaphysics  and  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy. 
His  style  is  described  by  Aristotle  as  "  a  middle  species  of  diction, 
between  verse  and  prose."  Most  of  his  dialogues,  independently 
of  the  copious  and  splendid  diction  that  enriches  them,  are  justly 
admired  for  their  literary  merit.  Even  upon  abstract  subjects, 
moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical,  the  language  of  Plato  is 
often  simple  and  perspicuous.  At  other  times  his  style  is  turgid 
and  bombastic,  puerile  or  frigid  ;  and  his  metaphors  are  harsh 
and  unwarrantable.  His  conceptions  also  have  been  charged  with 
an  inequality,  similar  to  that  of  his  style.  Whilst  he  adheres  to 
the  school  of  Socrates,  and  discourses  on  moral  topics,  he  is 
much  more  pleasing  and  intelligible  than  when  engaged  in  the 
abstruse  speculations  of  Pythagoras. 

Indeed,  the  opinions  of  Plato  are  veiled  under  such  a  profusion 
of  imagery,  that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  discover  his 
real  notions.  Perhaps,  like  other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  he  wished  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments;  or,  what  appears 
more  probable,  he  suffered  his  imagination  to.  expatiate  in  the 
boundless  field  of  theological  science.  His  notions  are  very  often 
fanciful  and  absurd  ;  but  amidst  all  his  extravagance,  we  may 
observe  many  just  and  sublime  sentiments,  which  several  succeed- 
ing philosophers  have  adopted.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  347. 

Aristotle  was  a  native  of  Stagira,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
borders  of  the  bay  of  Strvmon,  and  was  born  384  years  before 
Christ.  From  the  place  of  his  nativity  he  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Stagyrite.  His  father  Nicomachus  was  a  physician,  and  the 
friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon.  Nicomachus  left  a  con- 
siderable fortune  to  his  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy under  Plato.  His  powerful  understanding  and  application 
to  study  endeared  him  to  his  master,  who  called  him  the  u  soul  of 
bis  school,"  and  distinguished  him  above  his  other  disciples.  The 
industry  of  Aristotle  in  perusing  and  copying  manuscripts  was 
unexampled,  and  almost  incredible;  and  he  was  named,  by  way 
of  excellence,  the  student  or  reader.  Alike  regardless  of  the 
honors  of  a  court,  to  which  the  rank  and  connections  of  his 
family  might  have  entitled  him  in  Macedonia,  and  indifferent  to 
the  glory  of  a  name,  which   his   great  abilities   might  have 
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attained,  he  continued  to  reside  with  Plato  for  twenty  years, 
till  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  to  whose  memory  he  erected  a 
monument. 

On  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  disgusted  that  Speusippus 
should  succeed  his  uncle,  left  Athens,  and  went  to  reside  with  his 
friend  and  fellow-disciple  Hertnias,  whom  the  king  of  Persia 
had  appointed  governor  of  the  cities  of  Assus  and  Atarna  in 
Mvsia.  After  passing  three  years  with  Hertnias,  he  withdrew  to 
Mitjlene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  Distinguished  as  Aristotle  was 
throughout  Greece,  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  early  designed 
to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  tuition  of  his  son  Alexander,  at 
length  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  the  charge,  when  Alexander 
bad  attaiued  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  tutor  declined  to 
accompany  his  pupil  in  the  memorable  expedition  against  the 
Persians;  and  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  open  a  school  in  the  Lyceum,  a  building  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  military  cxerciae*.  As  he  constantly  walked, 
whilst  discoursing  on  various  subjects  of  philosophy  with  those 
who  came  to  receive  his  instruction,  his  followers  were  called 
peripatetics.  The  talents  and  virtues  of  Aristotle  exposed  him 
to  envy  aud  calumny.  After  having  taught  thirteen  vcars  in  the 
Lyceum  with  the  greatest  reputation,  he  was  charged  with  irreli- 
gion  before  the  Areopagus.  Though  the  accusation  was  ex- 
tremely frivolous,  yet  be  was  condemned,  but  escaped  punishment 
by  leaving  the  country.  He  withdrew  from  Athens,  assigning 
as  a  reason,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  the  Athenians  an 
occasion  of  being  guilty  of  injustice  a  second  time  against  phi- 
losophy. Accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  he  retired  to  Chalcit 
in  Eutxea,  where  he  died  soon  after  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  before 
Christ  322. 

According  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  Aristotle  composed 
above  four  hundred  different  treatises,  of  which  only  48  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  present  age  ;  but  many  of  these  last  consist  of 
several  books.  His  writings  comprehend  moral  aud  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and 
politics.  His  style  is  frequently  rendered  harsh  and  obscure 
by  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  the  conciseness  of  his  diction. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  rather 
the  philosophy  of  words  than  of  things,  and  that  the  study  of 
his  writings  tends  more  to  perplex  the  understanding  with  sub- 
tile distinctions  than  to  enlighten  it  with  real  knowledge.  How- 
ever, his  ethics,  bis  politics,  and  his  observations  on  poetry, 
may  be  read  with  great  advantage,  as  they  contain  much  useful 
information,  and  many  just  observations  on  men  and  manners, 
in  particular,  the  M  Poetic"  of  Aristotle  is  well  deserving  the 
careful  attention  of  the  classical  student,  as  it  affords  a  correct 
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analysis  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  drama  and  the  epic  ;  and 
as  it  contains  general  principles  and  particular  observations, 
which  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  master  in  criticism. 

■ 

*##  In  compiling  these  Biographical  Sketches,  the  author 
has  chiefly  consulted  Urquhart  s  Commentaries  on  Classical 
Learning. 
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BOOK  I. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 
Description  ojtkt  City  of  At  tuns. 

The  city  of  Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  founded  by  Cecrops, 
K°  Egyptian,  who  led  thither  a  colony  from  the  hanks  of  the  Nile, 
tod  introduced  into  Greece  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  At 
first  it  was  called  Cecropia,  from  the  name  of  its  founder ;  and  after- 
ward* WBijvat,  Athens,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  'ABv  n.  because  she  was  the  protectress  of  the  city  ; 
*wl  byway  of  eminence  and  distinction  it  was  denominated  &trry  and 
•Aa,  as  being  the  first  city.*  Hence  the  inhabitants  were  sometimes 
denominated  aonoi,  as  well  as  'AOijmiot  ;*  but  as  the  Arcadians 
bowled  that  they  were  wpoWAiji  <,  before  the  moon,  the  Athenians 
pretended  that  they  were  coeval  with  the  sun/  and  assumed  to  thorn - 
wtes  tbe  name  of  ahrtrxpow,  persons  produced  from  the  same 
evtb  which  they  inhabited  ;  and  as  the  ancients  commonly  denomi- 
nated themselves  yrrytytls,  sons  of  the  earth,-  the  Atheuians  took  the 
*ame  of  rkmyts,  grasshoppers.  In  allusion  to  this  last  designation, 
wme  of  the  Athenians  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair,  as 
ornaments  of  distinction  and  badges  of  their  antiquity,  because  those 
**cts  were  thought  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground.' 

Mbejaa,  "i  its  most  flourishing  state,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
*°*t  beautiful  cities  of  Greece,  and  is  said  by  Aristides  to  have  been 
•  day's  journey  in  going  round  it/  according  to  other  and  more 
otct  computations,  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 


'  planus,  v.  AfK;»-en  ;  Stiabo,  I.  it. 
Ternit.  Eunuch,  act,  v.  »c.  6. 
"*ntnd.  l'hftor. 


4  Henyciiius  in  roce  jiff*™**' 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  Eu»taih.  ad  llUd.  7'. 

'  Panathru. 
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stadia,  or  rather  more  than  twenty-two  Roman  miles  ;  and  Dion 
Chrysostome  reckons  it  to  have  been  two  hundred  stadia,  about 
twenty-five  Roman  miles  in  circumference.* 

The  Cecropia,  or  that  part  which  had  been  built  by  Cecrops,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  citadel,  was  seated  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  and  pleasant  plaiu,  and  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  ;  for 
it  was  usual  for  the  founders  of  cities  in  those  ages  to  build  them 
upon  steep  rocks  and  high  mountains,  in  order  to  defend  thein 
against  invaders,  and  especially  to  secure  them  from  inundations,  the 
effects  of  which  had  been  experienced  under  Ogyges  and  Deucalion.* 
Afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  had  increased  in  number,  the  whole 
plain  was  filled  with  edifices,  which,  on  account  of  their  situation, 
were  called  //  «drw  7roX»,  the  lower  city  ;  and  the  Cccropia,  or  origi- 
nal buildings,  were  denominated  ij  avta  n6Xt$,  or  anpoxoXts,  the  upper 
city. 

The  citadel,  or  upper  city,  was  sixty  stadia  III  circumference,  and 
was  fenced  with  wooden  pales,  or,  as  some  say,  was  surrounded 
with  olive  trees.  It  was  fortified  on  the  south  side  with  a  strong  wall, 
which  was  built  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  from  the  spoils 
taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  which  was  called  mhuviov  reT^os.1 

The  north  wall  was  built  many  ages  before  by  Agrolas,4  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Euryalus  and  Hyperbius,  two  brothers,  who 
first  taught  the  Athenians  the  art  of  building  houses.'  They  were 
Tyrrhenians  by  biith ;  and  that  nation  is  said  to  have  introduced  all 
kinds  of  buildings  into  Greece;  and  from  them  walls  and  castles 
were  called  Tvp<rets.m  This  wall  was  denominated  ireXaayucbv  or 
xeXapyiKov  from  the  Pelasgi,  the  name  of  its  founders,  who  received 
that  appellation  from  their  continual  wandering,  or  removing  from 
one  country  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  storks,  which  the  Greeks 
call  *eXapyo/.*  They  who  built  houses  under  this  wall  were  exe- 
crated ;  because  the  Pelasgi,  whilst  they  dwelt  here,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Athenians.0  It  was  also  unlawful  to  dig 
ditches,  or  sow  corn,  in  this  place  ;  and  whoever  offended  in  these 
particulars  was  apprehended  by  the  nomothetic,  and  carried  before 
the  archon,  who  was  to  impose  on  him  a  fine  of  three  drachms/ 
This  wall  was  beautified  with  nine  gates,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  'Evrca7n/Xoy  ;  but,  though  there  were  several  lesser  gates, 
there  was  only  one  grand  entrance  into  the  citadel,  to  which  the 
Athenians  ascended  by  steps  covered  with  white  marble,  and  which 
was  built  by  Pericles  at  the  expense  of  more  than  one  thousand 
drachms.*  O  ver  the  entrance  of  the  YlponvXaia  is  one  of  those 
enormous  slabs  of  marble,  called  M  marble  beams"  by  Wheler ;  and 
to  which  Pausanias  particularly  alluded,  when,  in  describing  the 
Propyla?a,  he  says,  that,  even  in  his  time,  nothing  surpassing  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  stones  used  in 


i  Orat.  vi. 

*  Euslath.  ad  Iliad.  8'. 
1  Plutarch,  in  Cioionc. 

*  Pausanias. 

*  Plin. 

m  Pharorin,  r.  Tvpcrtr. 


■  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  Plin.  lib.  vii.  ct 
Pausanias  Atticis. 
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the  building,  had  ever  been  teen/  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  the 
slab  which  remains  at  the  Propylaea  is  of  white  marble,  cut  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  evenness,  and  that  its  length  is  seventeen 
feet  and  niue  inches. 

The  inside  of  the  citadel  was  ornamented  with  innumerable  edi- 
fices, statues,  and  monuments,  on  which  all  the  ancient  stories 
were  fully  described.'  The  noble  statues  of  Pericles,  Phormio, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  other  Athenian  generals,  were  here  in- 
termingled with  those  of  the  gods/ 

Here  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  N<rn,  or  Victory,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  with  a  pomegranate  in  her 
right  band,  and  a  helmet  in  her  left,  and  without  wings,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  success  of  Theseus  in  Crete,  the  report  of  which  did 
not  reach  Athens  before  his  arrival ;  for  in  other  places  Victory  was 
usually  represented  with  wings."  This  edifice  was  constructed  of 
white  marble,  and  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the 
citadel. 


THE  PARTHENON,  or  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA. 


UMITUM 


About  the  middle  of  the  citadel  was  the  stately  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  Parthenon,  because  that  goddess  preserved  her  virgiuity 
inviolate,  or  because  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Erech- 
tbeus,  who  were  peculiarly  called  wapOivot,  virgins."     It  was  also  de- 


'  Paa«»n.  ActicM.  ■  Suidai  et  Harpocrat. 

'  Aristides  in  Panathenaic.  *  Heavchiu*. 

'  Paaaaa.  Atticis. 
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nominated  'EKar<5/irrc6ovf  because  it  was  one  hundred  feet  square.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  restored  by  Pericles,  who  enlarged  it 
fifty  feet  on  each  side.  Ictinus  was  one  of  the  two  architects  era- 
ployed  by  Pericles  in  the  building  of  this  temple  ;  and  the  name  of 
the  other  was  Calibrates."  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  built  of 
that  beautiful  white  marble  found  in  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  a 
mountain  of  Attica.  Within  this  temple  was  the  statue  of  Minerva 
so  celebrated  for  its  size,  the  richness  of  the  materials,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  workmanship.  This  figure,  the  work  of  Phidias, 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  goddess  was  erect,  covered  with 
the  aegis  and  a  long  tunic/  holding  in  one  hand  a  lance,  and  in  the 
other  a  victory  nearly  four  cubits  high.  Her  helmet,  on  which  was 
painted  a  sphinx,  was  ornamented  on  each  side  with  two  griffins. 
On  the  outside  of  the  shield,  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess, 
Phidias  had  represented  the  battle  of  the  Amazons;  on  the  inside, 
the  combat  of  the  gods  and  giants;  on  her  buskins,  that  of  the  La- 
pithae  aud  Centaurs ;  and  on  the  pedestal,  the  birth  of  Pandora, 
with  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The  visible  parts  of  the  body  were 
of  ivory,  except  the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  was  imitated  by  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  stone.'  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  statue  should  be  formed  of  gold  and  ivory  ;*  and 
Phidias,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pericles,  applied  the  gold  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  be  easily  taken  off  or  replaced.  This  temple 
still  remains  a  noble  monument  of  antiquity,  being  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  one  hundred  and  one  in  breadth,  and 
sixty-nine  in  height. 

Here  also  was  the  temple  of  Neptune,  surname!  Erechtheus. 
This  was  a  double  building,  and,  besides  other  curiosities,  coutaiued 
the  salt  spring  called  'Ep<  ^(h, , s,  which  was  feigned  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  earth  from  a  stroke  of  Neptune's  trident,  when  he  con- 
tended with  Minerva  for  the  possession  of  the  country.  This  part  of 
the  temple  was  Consecrated  to  Neptune.  The  other  part  belonged 
to  Minerva,  surnamed  IloXms,  the  protectress  of  the  city,  and  rinV 
bpooos,  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecropi  of  that  name.  Here, 
so  late  as  the  second  century  of  the  present  a;ra,  was  the  sacred 
olive-tree,  which  was  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Miuerva,  and  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  citadel.  Here  also  was 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Erichthouius,  and  which  was  guarded  by  dragons, 
called  olkovpot  o^cu,  and  had  a  lamp  always  burning  with  oil,  and  an 
owl  before  it.*  The  whole  structure  was  called  'Ef)fx0€lo>'-'  ^ot^ 
these  buildings  still  remain.  The  smaller  edifice,  which  is  an  en- 
trance to  the  other,  is  twenty-nine  feet(  in  length,  and  twenty-one  feet 
and  three  inches  in  breadth.  The  larger  is  sixty-three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  Ionic  pillars  channelled  ;  but  the  chapiters  seem  to  be  a  mixture 

"  Plutarchus  Periclc  ;  Strabo,  lib.  ix.       »  Yal.  Max.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
Pausan.  cap.  xli.  *  Apollodurus,  lib.  lit.   Plutar.  Sjrop. 

*  Pausan.  lib.  i.   Plin.  lib.  ixivi.  lib.  ii. 

'  Plat,  in  Hipp.    Plin.  lib.  xxxf'n.  »  Pau»an.  lib.  i.  c.  26. 
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between  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders.  The  workmanship  of  the  frtete 
and  cornice,  and  of  the  Ionic  capitals,  is  considered  as  the  most  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  world/ 

Behind  the  temple  of  Minerva  stood  the  public  treasury,  which 
from  its  situation  was  called  'OxtaOobofioi,  and  in  which,  besides 
other  public  money,  a  thousand  talents  were  deposited  for  any  very 
great  exigency  of  the  state  ;  but  if  any  man  expended  those  talents 
on  a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Here 
also  were  registered  the  names  of  all  those  indebted  to  the  republic, 
who  were  called  iyytypo^^irm  ey  ttj  'AcporbXci,  and  who,  when  they 
had  discharged  their  debts,  were  denominated  c£  'Arpoa-rfAcwc  *£a\>, 
Xtftftirot.  The  tutelary  deities  of  this  treasury  were  Jupiter  I*r#/p, 
or  the  Saviour,  and  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  who  was  represented 
with  wings,  and  (what  was  not  usual  in  other  places)  as  having  reco- 
vered his  sight.'  Aristophanes  has  noticed  the  statues  of  both  these 
deities  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Plutus,  where  he  introduces  Carion  as 
busied  in  placing  that  god,  after  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  next  to  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour.  This  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  tbe  treasurers,  who  having  embezzled  the  public  money,  secured 
themselves  by  that  means,  and  prevented  their  being  called  to  an 
account/ 

In  tbe  citadel  were  also  several  other  remarkable  edifices,  as  the 
chapels  of  Jupiter  lwnP»  and  of  Minerva  lireipa  \S  the  temple  of 
Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  t  Y crops,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who  was 
worshipped  under  that  uame,  in  the  front  and  steep  side  of  the  rock  ;< 
and  tbe  temple  of  Venus  *I«-roAtn-«n,  consecrated  by  Phaedra,  when 
ia  love  with  Hippolvtus.4 

Tbe  lower  city,  which  contained  all  the  buildings  that  surrounded 
the  citadel,  with  fort  Munycbia,  and  the  two  havens,  Phalerum  and 
Piraeus,  was  encompassed  with  walls  of  unequal  strength,  built  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  persons.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
walls  were  the  Maa-pa  rei'x9,  which  joined  the  harbour  of  Pinrus  to 
tbe  city,  and  which,  being  about  five  miles  in  length,  were  sometimes 
called  Marpd  <tkcAi|,  long  legs,*  and  brachia  longa,  long  arms.4 
They  consisted  of  two  sides.  The  wall  on  the  north  side  was  built 
by  Pericles  at  a  great  expense,  and  contained  forty  stadia.'  That  on 
the  south  side  was  called  Norior  rei^o*,  or  wapu  ptoov  rWyaj,  or  Nono* 
Tapa  /ie>ov  rt t\m,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  south  wall  of  the  citadel, 
and  sometimes  r€l\o$  paXiyMKoc,  because  it  included  the  port  of  Pha- 
lerum. It  was  built  by  Themistocles,  of  huge  square  stones,  not 
cemented  together  with  mortar,  but  fastened  on  the  outside  by  iron 
and  leaden  cramps.  The  height  of  it  was  forty  cubits,  but  Themis- 
tocles wished  to  have  raised  it  to  eighty  cubits.  Its  length  was 
thirty-five  stadia.    Upon  both  of  the  walls  was  erected  a  great  nu»- 


•  Trarels  in  various  Countries  of  Ku- 
wp«  Ana,  and  Africa,  by  E.  D.  Clarke, 
LLD.  roL  u.  p.fJ44». 

4  Aristopb.  achat.  Plat  Thucyd.  I.  ii. 
Plural.  Euror.  lib.  ii.  Demostb.  Scbol. 
Or*.  Hi.  in  Timocrat. 

•  Demos th.  cjusq.  Scbul.  Orat.  in  Ti- 


mocrat. 

/  I.ycurg.  Orat.  in  Ix-ocratem. 
I  Herudot.  lib.  viii. 

*  Euripid.  Si  in  I.  in  Hippolvto. 
'  Plutarcb.  Cimone. 

*  Propertiu»,  lib.  Hi.  Eleg. 
'  Plot.  Pcricle. 
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ber  of  turrets,  which,  after  the  Athenians  became  so  numerous  that 
the  city  could  not  contain  them,  were  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses."1  The  Motrrvxtor,  or  wall  that  encompassed  the  Munychia, 
and  joined  it  to  the  Piraeus,  contained  sixty  stadia  ;  and  the  exterior 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  was  forty-three  stadia  in  length; 
and  hence  it  appears,  as  has  been  hefore  observed,  that  the  whole 
circumference  of  Athens  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  stadia, 
or  rather  more  than  twenty-two  Roman  miles. 

The  following  were  the  principal  gates  of  the  city  : 

1.  riuXcu  0f>iu<xcai,  afterwards  called  AtVuW,  because  they  were 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest.  They  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ceramicus,  and  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  those 
denominated  llt/Xae  Kcpa^ietKov." 

2.  ITuXne  fletpaUa),  which  led  to  the  Piraeus,  and  near  to  which 
was  the  temple  of  the  hero  Chalcodoon,  and  the  tombs  of  those  who 
fell  in  defence  of  their  country,  when  the  Amazons  invaded  Attica 
under  Theseus." 

3.  'I?nrd§ei,  near  to  which  Hypcrides  the  orator,  and  his  family, 
were  buried/ 

4.  'Hpiaj,  through  which  they  carried  dead  persons  to  their  graves, 
and  which  were  so  called  from  ))piov,  a  grave.* 

5.  'Iepcd,  the  gate  leading  to  Eleusis,  through  which  they  who 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  made  a  solemn  procession, 
and  which  received*  its  name  from  Upbv,  sacred,  a  word  applied  to 
every  thing  connected  with  those  mysteries. 

6.  Alytws  nvXai,  the  gate  of  iEgeus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  whose 
house  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Delphinium  was  afterwards  built; 
and  therefore  the  statue  of  Mercury,  at  the  east  end  of  that  temple, 
was  called  'Eppiis  eV  Aiycws  iryXms,  a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  this  gate  was  near  to  the  Delphinium/ 

7.  Aio\apovs  nu\at,  the  gate  of  Diochares. 

8.  IluXat  \Axap»'t»:a«,  the  gate  that  looked  towards  Acharna?,  a 
borough  in  Attica. 

9.  Aio/ieiot,  that  which  lay  towards  the  borough  of  the  Diomians. 

10.  UiXat  OppViai,  the  Thracian  gate. 

11.  IluXcu  'Irwrt'at,  the  Itonian  gate,  near  to  which  was  the  pillar 
erected  in  memory  of  the  Amazons.1 

12.  rit/Xat  Ivatai,  the  Scsean  gate.1 

13.  'Abptavov  TtvXat,  the  gate  of  Adrian,  through  which  they  en- 
tered into  that  part  of  the  city  which  the  emperor  Adrian  rebuilt, 
and  which  was  called  'AbptavonoXis. 

The  streets  of  Athens  were  neither  uniform  nor  beautiful;11  and 
though  Homer  calls  it  cvpvuyvmv  'AOi/^r/e,1  that  epithet  seems  to  im- 
ply only  the  largeness  and  width  of  the  streets.    Their  number  was 

PluUrch.  Themist.    AppUn.  in  Mi-  »  TheophnM.  Chanel.  Etbie. 

thridat.    Thucyd.  lib.  i.  et  ii.  r  Plutarch.  Theseo. 

*  Pbilostrat.  in  Pliilagro  Sophist,  lib.  ii.  •  .i".*<-hiiics  Philosophic  in  Axiocho. 
Xpnophon.  Hist.  Or«c.  lih.  ii.    Plutarch,  '  llilduinus  in  Vita  Dionjsii  Areopag. 
IVricIc  ft  Sylla.  "  Dtcaearclnw  in  De  script.  Graxi*. 

•  Plutarch.  Thcwro.  '  Odys*.  viu 
f  lUsyehim. 
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doubtless  very  great ;  but  most  of  Iheir  names  are  entirely  lost ;  and 
few,  if  any,  besides  these  which  follow,  are  to  be  met  with  in  au- 
thors : — 'lepa  Ivri),  or  the  way  to  Eleusis.  'Obit  B^eta,  which  was 
between  the  long  walls  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  and  which  seems  to  be 
ibe  same  as  that  called  'H  tit  Uttpala.  aH  rQv  *o\efxi<*>>  ,  which  was 
sear  the  Academy.  'H  ritv  'Ep^oy\vfu>y.  'H  r£r  KtfivrowoiAv.  'H 
'Lrrla.  'H  Henri;.  Mvp/jqrwv  bbos.  'Pv/i?j  rpinj.  To/vo&ef,  a  way 
near  the  Prytaneum,  in  which  were  storehouses  rilled  with  tripods  of 
brass  of  curious  workmanship,  among  which  was  the  famous  satyr, 
called  by  the  Greeks  UefHfivrjTos,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Praxiteles.- 

Wc  now  proceed  to  the  buildings  of  the  lower  city,  the  principal 
and  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the  following  : 

Uofmiov  was  a  stately  edifice,  in  which  were  kept  the  sacred  uten- 
sils used  at  festivals,  and  in  which  were  prepared  all  things  necessary 
for  solemn  processions.*  It  was  from  this  place  that  those  pomps  or 
processions  of  young  men  and  damsels  set  out,  who  occasionally  dis- 
played tbemseWes  at  the  festivals  celebrated  by  ihe  other  nations. 
Tbis  building  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city  which 
looked  towards  Phalerum,  and  was  adorned  with  many  statues  of 
Athenian  heroes.  Indeed  almost  every  place  in  the  city  was  filled 
with  similar  representations. 

The  temple  of  Vulcan,  or  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  situated 
not  far  from  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city,  was  a  public  prison. 

Near  to  tbis  buildiog  was  the  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus  ; 
for  the  Athenians  had  two  deities  of  the  name  of  Venua,  of  which 
one  was  designated  Ovpayia,  and  the  other  Wuybtifios :  the  former 
presided  over  chaste  and  pure  love  ;  the  latter  was  the  patroness  of 
lust  and  debauchery.  As  the  nature  and  character  of  these  god- 
desses differed  extremely,  so  did  the  ceremonies  used  in  their  wor- 
ship. They  who  adored  the  former,  behaved  with  great  modesty 
and  gravity  ;  but  the  worshippers  of  the  latter  conducted  themselves 
with  lewdness  and  wantonness.  Besides  these,  Venus  bad  several 
other  temples,  as  those  erected  to  Venus  Lamia  and  Lesena,  in  honor 
of  two  mistresses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  and  into  such  gross  flat- 
tery did  the  Athenians  degenerate,  that  they  also  enrolled  several  of  his 
parasites  in  the  number  of  their  gods,  and  honored  them  with  temples 


*  Hmrpocrat.  t.  'Or^rwp.  *  Plutarch,  in  Deroetrio. 

-  Pansna.  Atuc.  lib.  L 
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The  temple  of  Theseus  was  erected  by  Cimon  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  near  the  place  where  the  youths  employed  themselves  in 
wrestling  aud  other  bodily  exercises.  This  temple  was  a  sanctuary 
for  slaves,  and  for  ail  persons  of  low  condition  that  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  men  in  power,  in  commemoration  Theseus,  who, 
when  alive,  was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  distressed.  Many 
other  temples  were  consecrated  to  him  during  his  life,  as  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the  city  ;  but 
all  of  them,  except  four,  he  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  changed  their 
names  from  Qqaeia  to  'HpuicXeta,  after  he  had  been  rescued  by  his 
assistance  from  the  king  of  the  Molossians.*  One  of  these  temples 
was  appropriated  to  different  uses:  in  it  magistrates  were  created  by 
the  Thesmotheta?  ;*  causes  were  also  heard  ;  and  it  was  likewise  a 
public  prison  ;  and  hence  a  gaol-bird,  called  by  Plautus  colonus  car- 
ceris,  is  designated  Orjaetorpi^  by  Aristophanes.  Speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  this  beautiful  Doric 
temple,  more  resembling,  in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  the  temples 
of  Paestum  than  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  and  the  most  en- 
tire of  any  of  the  remaining  structures  of  Ancient  Greece,  were  it  not 
for  the  damage  which  the  sculptures  have  sustained,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  still  perfect.  The  entire  edifice  is  of  Pentelican  marble  :  it 
stands  east  aud  west,  the  principal  front  facing  the  east ;  aud  it  has 
a  portico  of  six  columns  in  each  front,  and  on  each  side  a  range  of 
eleven  columns,  exclusive  of  the  columns  on  the  angles.    That  the 

;  Plutitich.  Ttirsco.  "  .L»clun.  Oral,  in  Ctoipliont. 
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I  h<  rseure,  like  all  other  Grecian  temples,  was  originally  a  tomb,  can 
admit  ol  no  doubt :  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed  when  Ciinon 
removed  from  the  ide  of  Soros  the  precious  relics  whic  h  were  here 
enshrined  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  brazen -headed  lance  and 
jword,  found  with  the  bones  said  to  have  been  those  of  Theseus,  de- 
note weapons  of  the  remotest  ages.  "  The  building  is  believed  to 
bear  date  from  the  event  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  both  in  his  life  of 
Cimon  and  of  Theseus;  when,  alter  the  conquest  of  Scyros,  the  son 
ofMiltiades  arrived  in  Alliens,  bearing  the  mouldering  limies  and 
weapons  he  bad  so  marvellously  discovered."  Tim  look  place  in 
tbe  fourth  year  of  the  sevcnl\-sev.  nth  Olympiad,  or  t'  Jl  years  liefore. 
Christ;  and  allowing  ten  years  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  this 
edifice  has  stood  nearly  twenty -three  centuries,  and  is  still  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  at  first  finished.' 

\>  Mor  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol. LUX,  who  were 
called  &vat:€t.    In  this  place  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale. 

'OXv^a-toK,  or  *OXw^tc7o»,  was  a  temple  erected  in  honor  of  Jupiter 
the  OLYMPIAN,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Athens. 
The  area,  or  peribolus,  within  which  it  stood,  was  four  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  constructed  with  double  rows  of  columns,  ten  m 
front,  and  twenty-one  in  flank,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  ami 
twenty-four;  the  extent  of  the  front  beinjr  one  hundred  and  seventy  - 
one  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  flank  more  linn  four  huudred.  These 
pillars  are  the  majestic  ruin  of  this  sumptuous  jnd  stately  temple.' 
Tbe  foundation  of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  Pi-nstraius,  whose  sous 
continued  tbe  work  /  but  it  was  not  completely  finished  till  the  time 
of  Adrian,  seven  huudred  years  after  the  structure  had  been  com- 
menced.' 

Tbe  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan  stood  on  the  north  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  citadel,  in  a  cave  or  grotto,  which  was  called  Ma- 
tpai  Tcrpat,  or  Ke*pov/«i  xtrpai,  and  m  which  Apollo  was  fabled  to 
have  deflowered  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Ercchtheua/ 

The  temple  of  DlANA,  surnamcd  Av/7ic?wio«,  because  in  it  women, 
after  tbe  birth  of  their  first  child,  dedicated  their  girdles  to  that 
god  «less.' 

UarSeov  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods,  who,  as  they 
were  united  in  one  edifice,  were  honored  with  one  common  festival, 
•  inch  was  called  Qtv&via.  This  was  also  a  very  magnificent  struc- 
ture, and  was  supported  by  one  huudred  and  twenty  pillars  of  marble. 
On  the  outside  were  curiously  engraven  the  histories  of  all  the  gods  ; 
and  on  tbe  great  gate  two  horses  were  carved  by  Pr  ixiteh  s. 

*  CI«t««'s  Travels  in  rvioui  Countries  •  P*u*an.  6b.  cc.  el  Pliilostrat.  in  Vita 
'<  Lsjrope,  A»ia,  and  Africa,  vol.  ri.  j>p.  Pulem. 

291. Arc.  /  Euriputti Ion. 

•  Clarke'*  Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  320.  t  Ajwlloni.  Schol.  lib  i. 
'  Anatot.  PolU.  lib.  t.  c.  It. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  EIGHT  WINDS. 


The  temple  of  the  Eight  Winds  was  a  tower  of  eight  squares,  of 
marble,  on  every  side  of  which  was  carved  the  figure  of  a  wind,  ac- 
cording to  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.  The  model  of  this  building 
was  furnished  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhastes,  who  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  tower  a  small  pyramid  of  marble,  upon  the  summit  of  which  lie 
erected  a  brazen  triton,  holding  iu  his  right  hand  a  switch  or  wand. 
The  triton  was  so  placed,  that  he  turned  round  with  the  windt  and 
pointed  with  the  wand  to  the  wind  which  blew.  This  building  was 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  direction  of  the  wiuds, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  All  the  winds  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  compass,  and  were  represented  by  suita- 
ble figures,  above  which  were  written  their  names  in  large  Greek 
characters,  as  follows  :  EJoos,  south-east ;  'AirijXiwrijj,  east ;  Kaucfaf, 
north-east ;  Bop&u,  north  ;  Ifft/pwr,  north-west ;  Zepvoot,  west ;  No- 
rot,  south  ;  Aty,  south-west.  Eurus,  the  south-east  wind,  which  is 
sultry  and  gloomy  at  Athens,  and  brings  much  rain,  was  represented 
upon  the  tower  by  an  old  mau  of  a  morose  countenance,  wrapt  in  a 
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mantle,  in  which  his  right  hand  and  arm  were  entirely  hid,  and  the 
other  part  of  which  also  concealed  his  left  arm,  and  was  held  before 
his  race.    Apeliotea,  the  east  wind,  which  brings  a  gentle  rain,  and 
contributes  to  fertility  and  abundance,  was  denoted  by  the  figure  of  a 
youtig  man  of  a  fine  open  countenance,  with  his  hair  flowing  in  every 
direction,  and  holding  with  both  his  hands  the  skirt  of  his  mantle 
tilled  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  a  honeycomb,  and  some  ears  of  corn, 
kaikias  or  Cassias,  the  north-east  wind,  which  is  cloudy,  Wet,  and 
cold,  and  accompanied  at  some  seasons  with  snow,  hail,  and  tem- 
pest, was  represented  by  an  old  men  of  a  severe  countenance,  who 
held  in  both  his  hands  a  circular  shield,  from  which  he  seemed 
ready  to  send  down  a  storm  of  hail,  and  the  inside  of  which  was 
turned  to  the  spectators.    Boreas,  the  north  wind,  which  ia  cold  and 
stormy ,  and  from  the  situation  perhaps  of  some  rocks  and  grottoea  at 
Athens,  produces  a  loud  and  hollow  noise,  resembling  the  sound  of  a 
conch-shell,  was  represented  by  an  old  man  looking  full  on  the  spec- 
tator below,  having  a  conch-shell  in  hi*  hand,  and  more  warmly  clothed 
than  any  of  the  other  figures  except  Sciron.    Sciron,  the  north-west 
wind,  which  is  the  driest  wind  that  blows  at  Athens,  and  which  is 
extremely  cold  in  winter,  but  in  summer  is  extremely  hot,  and  accom- 
panied with  frequent  lightning,  was  represented  by  a  figure  with  a 
languid  countenance,  having  a  short  upper  tunic  with  sleeves  that 
reached  to  his  wrist,  and  holding  a  vase  from  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  scatter  ashes  or  burning  coals,  expressive  of  the  drying 
and  scorching  quality  of  this  wind,  and  of  the  frequent  lightning  that 
attends  it.    Zephyrua,  the  west  wind,  which  in  summer  brings  very 
sultry  weather,  but  in  spring  is  warm  and  pleasant,  and  favorable  to 
vegetation,  was  denoted  by  a  beautiful  youth  of  a  pleasing  and  be- 
aign  aspect,  moving  with  ease  and  geutleness,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  these  figures  without  a  tunic  or  vest,  being  entirely  naked  except 
a  loose  mantle,  the  skirt  of  which  was  filled  with  flowers.    Notus,  the 
south  wind,  which  is  sultry  and  very  wet,  was  represented  by  the  fi- 
gure of  a  young  man  emptying  ajar  of  water.    Libs  the  south-west 
wind,  which  blows  directly  across  the  Saronic  gulf,  full  on  the  shore 
of  Attica,  extending  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  promontory 
of  Sunium,  and  right  into  the  Piraeus,  was  represented  by  the  figure 
of  a  robust  man,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  aplustreof  a  ship,  which  he 
seemed  to  push  before  him,  either  to  denote  the  facility  with  which 
ships  by  means  of  this  wind  entered  the  Piraeus,  or  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it;  or  it  might  be  intended  to  commemorate  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  wrecks  of  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  were  driven  by  this  wind  on  the  coast  of  Attica.4 
The  temple  of  the  Eight  Winds  was  probably  one  of  the  sacred  struc- 
tures of  the  ancient  city;  and,  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  served 
for  other  purposes  than  that  of  merely  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  the  seasons,  and  the  hours.' 

Xrooi,  porticoes,  were  very  numerous  at  Athens;  but  the  most  re- 
markable was  that  called  newararrios,  and  afterwards  UouiXfi,  from 
its  containing  a  variety  of  curious  pictures,  drawn  by  those  great 

4  Stuart'*  Antiquities  of  Athfn»,  vul.  i.      •  Harke's  Travels,  vol.  ri.  p.  2G«». 
v.-  13.  21.  itc. 
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majors,  Polvgnotus,  Mycon,  and  Panaenus  the  brother  of  Phidias* 
In  these  pictures  were  portrayed  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  succours 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  ihe  lleraclida?,  and  their  battles  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  CEnoe,  with  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  the 
Amazons  in  Athens.  The  walls  within  this  building  were  also  covered 
with  bucklers  taken  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  other  nations.* 
Here  Zeno  taught  philosophy,  and  instituted  that  sect  whicli  received 
tlit  ir  names  from  this  place,  and  were  called  irwtkoi,  from  iron;  and 
the  portico  itself  is  commonly  used  for  that  sect  of  philosophers,  as 
when  Alhcna?us  calls  Zeno  r/ys  £rous  fcnan/r,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics.'    At  the  gate  of  the  Flotk/Xi;  was  the  statue  of  Solon."1 

Moi/ffeiov  was  a  fort  near  the  citadel,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  poet  Musa-us,  the  scholar  of  Orpheus,  who  used  to  repeat  his 
verges  in  this  place,  where  he  was  also  buried.  It  was  obliged  by 
Autigonus  to  entertain  a  garrison;  ami  his  son  Demetrius,  to  render 
it  more  secure,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall. 

'Slbi~toi>  was  a  music  theatre,  built  by  Peric  les."    The  inside  of  this 
building  was  rilled  with  seats  ami  ranges  of  pillars;  and  the  outside 
roof  or  covering  was  gradually  bent  downwards.    The  roof,  whicli 
was  constructed  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  the  vessels  taken  from  the 
Persians/'  and  in  its  form  resembled  the  tent  of  Xerxes/  was  support- 
ed by  columns  of  stone  or  marble.    Its  shape  furnished  a  subject  for 
many  pleasantries.    Cratinus  the  poet,  in  one  of  bis  comedies,  wish- 
ing to  signify  that  the  head  of  Pericles  was  of  a  pointed  shape,  said 
that  Pericles  wore  the  Odeum  on  his  head.?    The  Odeum  was  built 
after  the  model  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  and  was  burnt  by  Sylla  at  the 
siege  of  Athens,  hut  afterwards  rebuilt/    This  Odeum  was  situated  at 
the  south-east  an«»le  of  the  citadel.    The  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  that  of  Pericles,  which  we  have 
been  describing;  but  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  was  situated  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  citadel.    This  last  was  built  by  Herodes,  in 
memory  of  his  wife;  and  was  considered  as  far  surpassing,  in  magni- 
tude and  in  the  costliness  of  its  materials,  every  other  edifice  of  the  kind 
in  all  Greece.'    The  roof  of  this  budding  was  of  cedar.    In  the 
Odeum  of  Pcrieles  was  a  tribunal/ 

The  Ccramicus  received  its  denomination  from  Ceramus,  the  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;"  or  more  probably  una  rf/s  vfon/<eto/s  T€%- 
vr/j,  from  the  potter's  art,  which  was  invented  here  by  Cora  bus. 
This  extensive  space  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
situated  within  the  city,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  temples, 
theatres,  porticoes,  &c. ;  the  other  was  in  the  suburbs,  was  a  public 
burying  piace,  and  contained  the  academv  and  several  other  buildings. 

*Ayr>pnl,  forums,  were  vers  numerous;  but  the  most  remarkable 
Were  the  old  and  the  new  forum.  The  new  forum  was  in  a  place 
called  'fyerpf'a,'  which  it  is  probable  was  near  to  the  portico  of  Zeno. 

*  Pa-isnn.  lib. 4.  cap,  1").  v  Cr;-/i:).  n;».  Pint,  in  P<  ri>  -<■>. 

'  Dfip.  hb.  uii.  r  Ar»|«i«m.  de  Hello  MilUridat.  Pau- 

■  Deinovth.  in  An-lop.    Pau*%n.  lib.    ?an.  lilt.  i.  rap.  20. 

i.  rap.  \6.    A'  i'utn.  lib.  vni.  cap.  16.  *  lW«wn.  Achate,  cap.  'JO. 

"  Pltitftrrtn  IVri<lr.  '  AtijiioiJ»ani>  Vcsp'w. 

•  t  lieoj.tir.  (  Iiurui t.  cap.  '.>.  *  I'.r.iswi.  j>tii«t.  INiu. lib.  cap.  SG. 
r  Ptatarclt.  IVric!*-.  1  Sit..b».  I<b*  i\. 
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The  old  forum  was  situated  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city,  and  was 
called  'Apx°'a  «y°pa-  It  was  extremely  spacious,  and  was  decorated 
with  buildings  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  or  to  the  service 
oftbe  state;  with  others  which  sometimes  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
wretched,  but  which  were  often  a  shelter  for  the  wicked";  and  with 
statues  decreed  to  kings  and  individuals,  who  had  merited  well  of  the 
republic.  In  it  were  held  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but 
its  chief  design  was  for  the  resort  of  persons  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  as 
every  trade  had  a  different  place  assigned  as  a  market,  the  forum  wa» 
divided  into  different  parts,  according  to  the  wares  exposed  for  sale. 
Hence  KvcXo*  denotes  the  place  where  slaves  were  sold  ;  'AA^m 
Xis  ayopa,  the  bakers'  market ;  'l^Oi/orwXts  Ayopa,  the  fishmongers* 
market;  Vwvaittia  ayopa,  the  market  for  women's  apparel.  Some- 
times the  markets  were  denoted  by  the  single  names  of  the  things 
sold  io  them :  as,  Ohos  signifies  the  wine  market ;  'Ekalor,  the  oil 
market  ;  T»^ok,  the  market  for  provisions ;  To  iiupa,  where  oint- 
ments were  sold,  &c."  The  time  when  goods  were  exposed  to  sale 
was  called  irXqdovea  ayopa,  full  market,  from  the  great  number  of 
persons  assembled  ;  and  different  hours  of  the  day  seem  to  have  been 
appointed  for  the  sale  of  different  commodities.'  To  this  place  the 
inhabitants  resorted  every  day  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  twenty 
thousand  citizens  of  Athens  never  ceased  to  frequent  the  forum,  oc- 
cupied either  with  their  own  affairs,  or  with  those  of  the  slate'  As 
tbe  forum  was  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city,  workmen  of  all 
kinds  endeavoured  to  reside  near  it,*  and  in  it  houses  let  at  a  greater 
price  than  in  any  other  part.  The  Scythians,  kept  in  pay  by  the  re- 
public to  maintain  order,  were  encamped  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 
Collectors  also  attended  to  receive  the  duties  imposed  on  every  thing 
that  was  sold,  and  magistrates  to  superintend  what  passed. 

BowXeam/pta  were  public  halls,  in  which  each  company  of  trades- 
men met,  and  deliberated  on  matters  relating  to  their  trades.  At  Athens 
trade  was  very  much  encouraged  ;  and  if  any  one  reproached  another, 
even  the  lowest  citizen,  with  living  by  the  profit  of  his  traffic,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  of  slander;*  and  if  any  person  employed  falsehood 
for  the  purpose  of  exaction,  he  was  to  suffer  a  penalty. *  Vanity,  in- 
deed, supported  the  former  of  these  laws;  but  interest  rendered  the 
latter  of  no  effect.  That  trade  was  not  regarded  as  a  base  and  igno- 
ble employment  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  from  considering  that 
Solon  applied  himself  to  merchandize;  that  the  founder  of  the  city 
Massilia  was  a  merchant;  that  Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathe- 
matician, traded  ;  and  that  Plato  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  travels 
by  selling  oil  in  F4»ypt.e 

Aqueducts  were  not  common  at  Athens  before  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  the  want  of  them  was  supplied  by  wells,  some  of  which 
were  dug  by  private  persons,  and  others  at  the  public  expense  ;  but 
as  good  water  at  Athens  was  extremely  sc  are**,  frequent  quarrels  arose 
among  the  citizens,  who  contended  with  each  other  for  that  necessary 


*  Pol'mi,  lib.  is,  cap.  5. 

*  Sutdaj. 

»  Derooitl..  in  Amtog. 
2  Ly%.  vit.  Delsu. 


■  Demosth.  Orat  in  Knbulidom. 
*  Dtmosth.  in  Left  I  Ipian.  ibid.  Hy- 
pen.l.  npud  Harpocrat. 

«  Pl  itarch.  Soli  nc. 
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article.  Solon  enacted  a  law,  that  where  there  was  a  well  within  a 
hippicon,  or  four  furlongs,  all  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  it; 
but  those  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance  were  to  provide  a  well  of 
their  own  ;  and  if  they  digged  to  the  depih  of  ten  fathoms,  and  could 
rind  no  water,  they  were  allowed  ten  gallons  a  day  from  their  neigh- 
bor's well/  Besides  other  magnificent  structures,  Adrian  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  stately  aqueduct,  which  was  finished  by  his  successor 
Antoninus,  and  which  was  supported  by  Ionic  pillars. 

Gymnasia  were  first  used  at  Lacedaemon,  but  were  afterwards 
common  iu  every  part  of  Greece.  They  were  not  single  edifices, 
but  a  set  of  united  buildings,  rendered  so  capacious  as  to  contain 
several  thousand  persons;  and  they  were  erected  for  the  use  of  philo- 
sophers, rhetoriciaus,  aud  the  professors  of  all  other  sciences,  in 
which  to  read  their  lectures;  and  for  pugilists,  wrestlers,  dancers,  and 
others,  who  might  exercise  themselves  at  the  same  time,  without  suf- 
fering any  interruption.  The  gymnasia  consisted  principally  of  the 
following  divisions: 

1.  Sroai,  porticoes,  which  were  filled  with  €£eepai,  and  side-build- 
ings furnished  with  seats,  and  fitted  for  study  and  discourse  ;  and  in 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  scholars  met. 

2.  'E^i/^ator,  the  place  where  the  ephebi  or  youths  exercised  ;  or 
where,  as  some  say,  those  who  intended  to  exercise  met,  and  agreed 
in  what  exercise  they  should  contend,  aod  what  should  be  the  reward 
of  the  victor. 

3.  Kwpoceioy,  awobvn'iptov,  yvfiva<7Tf)ptort  the  undressing  room. 

4.  'EKaiodioioy,  aXetxrripiov,  the  place  where  those  who  were  to 
wrestle,  or  those  who  had  bathed,  were  anointed. 

5.  Kovtorftptov,  Koviorpa,  the  place  where  the  dust  was  kept,  with 
which  they  sprinkled  those  who  had  been  anointed. 

6.  WaXaiorpa,  which,  though  it  sometimes  denoted  the  whole 
gymnasium,  properly  signifies  the  place  where  all  the  exercises  of  the 
Y\ii  raOkov,  (or,  as  some  say,  only  wrestling,)  and  the  IlayKpdrcoi', 
were  performed.  The  floor  of  it  was  covered  with  dust  or  gravel, 
lent  the  combatants  should  slip,  or  injure  themselves  by  falling.  In 
the  gymnasium  was  also  another  room  filled  with  deeper  gravel  than 
that  in  the  palaestra. 

7.  Ifatptorriptov,  a  place  appropriated  to  different  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, but  more  especially  to  that  of  the  ball. 

8.  The  spaces  between  the  porticoes  and  the  wall  for  admitting  the 
light,  and  the  area  of  the  YlepiffrvXtov,  or  piazza,  which  was  a  large 
square  or  oblong  place  in  the  middle  of  the  gymnasium,  and  intended 
for  walking,  leaping,  or  throwing  the  quoit. 

<)•  Hu<rrot,  places  covered  at  the  top,  and  designed  for  wrestlers, 
when  the  weather  would  not  permit  them  to  contend  in  the  open 
air.  zitcrra,  or  Trepibpofiibet,  were  walks  uncovered  at  the  top,  and 
inteuded  for  exercises  or  recreation  during  the  milder  part  of  the 
year. 

10.  Baths,  in  which  was  water  of  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  in  which  the  Greeks  refreshed  themselves  when  weary  with 

*  Plutarch.  Solonc. 
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exercise,  and  at  other  times.  Anciently,  baths  were  not  much  used, 
except  after  the  termination  of  a  war,  or  some  laborious  enterprize  ;* 
and  we  read  that  Agamemnon,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
went  into  the  bath,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife 
Clyternnestra/  In  later  ages,  however,  baths  became  more  common, 
and  were  frequently  used  for  health  or  recreation  by  both  sexes. 

11.  The  stadium,  a  large  semicircle  in  which  exercises  were  per- 
formed; and  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  who  resorted 
thither  in  great  numbers,  it  was  built  with  steps  above  each  other,  in 
order  that  the  higher  ranks  might  look  over  the  heads  of  those 
placed  below  them.  The  most  remarkable  at  Athens,  and  indeed  in 
all  Greece,  was  the  stadium  erected  near  the  river  llissus  bv  Lycur- 
gus,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Herodes  Atticus,  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  Athenian  citizens.  It  was  built  of  Fentelic  marble,  with  such 
magnificence  that  Pausanias  did  not  expect  to  be  credited,  even  in 
his  brief  description  of  this  work,  and  says  that  it  was  a  wonder  to 
all  who  beheld  it,  and  of  such  stupendous  magnitude  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  mountain  of  white  marble  upon  the  banks  of  the  llis- 
sas.<  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in 
length,  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  in  breadth,  and  was  therefore 
called  a  stadium,  a  measure  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Ci reeks,  being 
the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mite.  "  It  has  been  usual,"  observes  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  to  say  of  this  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvellous  works  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  that  nothing  now  remains  of  its  former  magnificence. 
To  our  eyes,  every  thing  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  object  itself,  and  of  its  grandeur,  and  of  the  prodi- 
gious nature  of  the  work,  seemed  to  exist  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  per- 
fect state.  The  marble  covering  of  the  seats,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
appears ;  but  the  lines  are  visible  of  the  « I  liferent  ranges ;  and  per- 
haps a  part  of  the  covering  itself  might  be  brought  to  light  bv  a  re- 
moval of  the  soil.  The  remains  of  stadia  still  exist  in  different  parts 
of  Greece;  but  this  of  Athens  surpasses,  as  in  the  days  of  its  splen- 
dor, every  other  in  the  world.  Its  form  is  so  perfect,  that  the  spec- 
tator traversing  the  arena  between  its  sloping  sides,  toward  the  Coilon 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  almost  imagines  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  age  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  in- 
numerable guests.  This  splendid  memorial  of  Attic  splendor,  and  of 
the  renown  of  a  private  citizen  of  Athens,  became  ultimat*  l\  his  fune- 
ral monument:  and  a  very  curious  di?co\ery  may  be  reserved  for  fu- 
ture travellers  in  the  n  njestic  sepulchre  of  Herodes  himself,  who  was 
here  interred  with  the  highest  obsequies  and  most  distinguished  ho- 
nors that  a  grateful  people  could  possibly  bestow  upon  the  tomb  of  a 
benefactor,  who  spared  no  expense  for  them  while  he  was  living,  and 
every  individual  of  whom  participated  in  his  bounty  at  his  death."" 

The  Athenians  had  three  gymnasia  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  youth;1  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  and  the  Cynosargcs.4  All 

•  Artemidorus  Oneirocrit.  lib.  i.  and  Africa,  vol.  »i.  pp.  126— 329. 
/  Lycophron.  *  Ulpiajt.  In  Timocr. 

'  Piusan.  Attic,  cap.  19.  *  l)i  musili.  in  Leptw.    Li*,  lib.  Xtxi. 

*  CUxfce's  Travels  in  Euroi><',  Ania,    rap.  21.    Lacrt.  lib.  »i.  $v$.  IS. 
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three  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  without  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  last  of  them  was  anciently  set  apart  for  illegitimate 
children/ 

Avcetov,  Lyceum,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and 
received  its  name  from  Apollo,  Avcoworoc,  or  Aukios,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  and  whose  statue  was  placed  at  the  entrance."*  Nor  was 
it  without  reason,  that  this  place  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  since  from  the 
same  deity  who  cured  diseases  and  restored  health,  might  be  expect- 
ed strength  and  ability  to  contend  in  the  exercises."  The  building  of 
this  edifice  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Pisistratus,  by  some  to  Pericles, 
and  by  others  to  Lycurgus  ;  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  each 
of  them  might  contribute  something  towards  this  structure.  Perhaps 
it  was  founded  by  Pisistratus,  raised  by  Pericles,  and  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Lycurgus.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Lyceum 
was  successively  enlarged  and  embellished/  The  walls  were  enriched 
with  paintings  /  and  the  gardens  ornamented  with  beautiful  alleys;* 
and  those  who  walked  in  them  were  invited  to  rest  themselves,  by  seats 
placed  under  the  trees/  In  the  L\ccum  Aristotle  taught  philosophy, 
and  conversed  with  those  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction,  walking 
constantly  every  day  till  the  hour  of  anointing,  which  was  before 
meals.  Hence  he  and  his  disciples  were  called  IIept7ruri;ri«roi,  Peri- 
patetics, airu  tov  neptiraTclv,  from  walking/ 

'Akaciy/ita,  Academy,  was  part  of  the  Ccramicus  without  the  city, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  six  stadia.'  It  was  a  large  enclosure 
of  ground,  which  was  once  the  properly  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  named 
Academus,"  from  whom  it  probably  received  its  denomination.  Some, 
however,  say,  that  it  received  its  name  from  an  ancient  hero,  who, 
when  Helena  was  stolen  by  Theseus,  anil  concealed  at  Aphidnae,  dis- 
covered her  to  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  hence  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  in  after  ages  they  made  several  incursions  into  Attica,  and  de- 
stroyed the  surrounding  country,  always  spared  this  place  for  his  sake. 
Others  say,  that  it  was  called  Academia  from  Lcliedemus,  an  Arca- 
dian in  the  army  of  Castor  and  Pollux/  It  contained  a  garden  adorn- 
ed with  covered  walks/  and  embellished  by  waters  which  flowed 
under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees.*  At 
the  entrance  were  the  altar  and  statue  of  love;"  and  within,  the  altars 
of  several  other  deities.  The  Academy  was  adorned  with  shady  woods 
and  solitary  walks,  suitable  for  study  and  meditation/  Hence  Ho- 
race says : 


Here  it  was  that  Plato,  attended  by  his  disciples,  read  his  lectures  in 

1  Demotth.  in  Aristocr.  Plulartli.  The-       r  Lu<  inn.  d<>  Gyjuu. 
mislocle.  •  Sunhs,  &r. 

m  Liitian.  de  Gynin.    Pausaii.  lib.  i.       '  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  v.  cap.  1 . 


cap.  29. 
i'  Xenopli.  F.xpcd.  Cyri,  lit*,  rii, 
i  Plut.  X.  Or«t.  Vit." 


cap.  19. 

■  Plutarch,  in  Sympos.  lib.  viii.  9.  I. 

■  Theopomp.  el  Philoch.  ap.  Suid.  in 


Awe.    Harpocrat.  in  At'*.    Pausati.  lib.  i. 


*  H-  •  ycli.  <*<  Suid,  in  'Axo5. 
'  Pln*arch.Yhtfeo. 

*  Idem  (  iniorc. 

'  Scliol.  Anstopl.an.  in  Nub.  v.  1001. 

9  Pau&an.  lit*,  i.  iap. 


•     Ktlpulo  III  'AOTfiOTtV-TOS. 
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bilosopby.*  The  wall,  by  which  the  Academy  was  surrounded,  was 
oilt  by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus ;  and  the  expense  of  it 
was  defrayed  by  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people  ;  and  hence  'Iwxapxpv  re/- 
yj.ov  signified  -any  expensive  and  oppressive  measure. 

Kvrooapyts  was  ill  the  suburbs  near  the  Lyceum,  and  received  its 
name  from  cv+>v  apyot,  a  wliite  or  swift  dog,  which,  when  Diomus 
was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  snatched  part  of  the  victim.**  It  was 
adorned  with  several  edifices  dedicated  to  Hebe,  Alcmena,  and 
lolaiis,  all  related  to  Hercules,  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  who 
was  also  here  honored  with  a  maguificent  temple  ;  but  nothing  was 
so  remarkable  as  the  gymnasium,  in  which  strangers,  and  those  who 
had  only  one  Athenian  parent  performed  their  exercises,  because 
that  Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  was  under  some  illegiti- 
macy, and  had  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother.  Hence  Themisto- 
cles,  who  had  only  one  Athenian  parent,  and  was  therefore  consi- 
dered illegitimate,  persuaded  some  young  uoblemen  to  accompany 
him,  and  exercise  themselves  at  Cynosarges  ;  and  by  this  ingenious 
contrivance  he  seemed  to  destroy  the  distinction  between  the  illegi- 
timate, or  aliens,  and  the  legitimate,  whose  parents  were  both  Athe- 
nians/ Here  was  also  a  court  of  judicature,  in  which  causes  con- 
cerning illegitimacy,  and  also  concerning  those  who  were  mi  spec  ted 
of  having  falsely  inserted  their  names  among  the  native  Athenians, 
were  heard  and  determined.'  In  this  gymnasium  Antisthenes  insti- 
tuted a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  called  Kt/»uo«,  Cynics,  pro- 
bably from  the  name  of  the  place/ 

Theatres  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus  aud  Venus/  to  the  former  of 
whom  they  are  said  to  owe  their  origin/  Certain  it  is,  that  this  most 
regular  and  sublime  of  all  the  arts  took  birth  in  the  bosom  of  tumul- 
tuous pleasures,  and  the  extravagances  of  intoxication/  Hence 
stage  plays  were  denominated  itorwaiaxa ;  and  the  artificers  em- 
ployed in  building  theatres,  biOvvataKoi  rex'Trcu,  as  belonging  to  A  - 
K»ffoi,  Bacchus. 

The  most  ancient  t  Ileal  res  were  temporary,  and  composed  only  of 
boards  placed  gradually  above  each  other  for  the  convenience  of 
spectators,  and  were  therefore  called  'Irp/a  ;'  but  one  of  these  slight 
buildings  having  fallen  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  by  an  an- 
cient author  named  Pratinas,  and  uearly  proved  fatal  to  a  great  con- 
course of  people,'  the  Athenians,  whose  example  the  other  Greeks 
imitated,  erected  theatres  of  stone,  aud  commonly  of  marble. 

They  were  nearly  semicircular,  but  larger  than  one  half  of  a  circle  ; 
and  therefore  amphitheatres,  which  had  the  form  of  two  theatres 
united,  were  oval.  Theatres  consisted  of  two  parts ;  0Ki\viit  the 
scene,  and  bmXov,  the  cavea.  The  oKijvt)  was  a  partition  assigned  to 
the  actors,  and  reached  across  the  iheatre.  It  was  ancientlv  deco- 
rated  with  boughs  and  leaves,  but  afterwards  with  rich  aud  costly 
hangings ;  and  it  was  intended  to  conceal  from  the  spectators  the 


*  Laert.  hb.  iii. 
»  Hrtjch. 

*  Ptaurcb.  Thenustocle. 

4  Nonnm  Monachal  in  Collect.  Hi*t. 
'  Ihog.  Lwrt.  Ant«thm«. 


1  Lad  ant.  lib.  vi. 

*  Poljdor.  Virp.  lib.  vftL  cap.  IX. 

*  Athcn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
»  Heivcb. 

*  Suidai  in  tyer(r«t< 
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management  of  machines,  and  other  actions  of  the  players.  It  was 
so  formed  that  it  might  he  turned  round,  and  then  was  called  versa- 
tilts  ;  or  drawn  up,  wheu  it  was  denominated  ductiUsJ  The  oktjv^ 
was  divided  into  several  parts ;  the  most  remarkable  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Kpovre'iov,  a  place  under  the  floor,  where  were  kept  brazen  vessels 
filled  with  stones  and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
the  noise  of  thunder. 

*E-M7K)'iyiov,  a  place  upon  the  top  of  the  scene,  where  all  the  ma- 
chines, by  which  were  represented  the  various  figures  and  prospects, 
were  moved. 

Hapaau'ivtov,  the  tiring  room,  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  in  which 
the  actors  dressed  and  adorned  themselves. 

rVau/nor,  the  stage,  a  place  before  the  scenes,  on  which  the 
players  acted. 

'OpxfoTpa,  that  part  of  the  irpo<rr^vtov  in  which  the  chorus  danced 
and  suiij?,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  the  Xoyelov  or  Ov- 
fiiXt),  pulpit.  This  part  was  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  pit,"* 
from  which  was  an  ascent  to  it.*  In  this  situation  it  was  easy  for 
the  chorus  to  turn  either  towards  the  actors  or  towards  the  spec- 
tators.* 

'YiroTkiji  iuy,  a  place  under  the  pulpit  for  the  music. 
The  koiXov,  or  cavea,  was  appointed  for  the  spectators,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions  placed  one  above  another.    The  lowest  was 
appropriated  to  persons  of  quality,  and  magistrates ;  the  middle,  to 
the  commonalty ;  and  the  uppermost,  to  the  women. 

As  theatres  were  not  covered,  behind  the  cavea  were  erected  por- 
ticoes, into  which  the  spectators  retired  for  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 

Athens  had  three  harbor*  for  ships  :  1.  Tlctpaievt,  Piraeus,  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Hippotboontis,  and  was  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  before  the  buildiug  of  the  paKpa 
Ttixn*  °r  long  walls.  After  that  time,  the  Athenians,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Themistocles,  rendered  this  their  principal  harbor.  It  con- 
tained three  op/iot,  or  docks:  the  first  was  called  KavOapot,  from  a 
hero  of  that  name  ;  the  second,  *A$pobiotovt  from  'Ajpobirq,  Venus, 
who  had  there  two  temples,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  by  The- 
mistocles, the  other  by  Conon  ;  and  the  third  Z^a,  from  £eta,  bread  * 
corn.  In  this  harbor  were  five  porticoes,  which  being  joined  toge- 
ther formed  a  very  large  one,  called  on  that  account  Mar/ui  trroa. 
The  Piraeus  also  contained  two  forums  :  one  was  near  the  long  por- 
tico and  the  sea  ;  the  other  farther  distant,  and,  therefore,  chiefly 
frequented  by  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  One 
of  these  forums  was  called  'Iwvobnuttoy,  from  the  architect  Hippo- 
dam  us,  who  built  the  long  wall  by  which  this  harbor  was  joined  to 


and  this  was  not  the  market  of  Athens  only,  but  of  all  Greece.' 


countries  were  accumulated  ; 
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Hence  originated  the  proverb,  To*  Uttpatea  Ktvayylap  pif  <f,*pnv,  that 
the  Piraeus  does  not  produce  want  and  famine.  In  this  harbor  three 
hundred  gallies  have  sometimes  been  collected  at  once  and  it  wis 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  four  hundred/  The  advantages  of 
this  place  were  first  observed  by  Themistocles,  when  he  devised  the 
plan  of  giving  a  navy  to  Athens.'  Markets  and  magazine!  were  pre- 
sently erected,  and  an  arsenal  capable  of  furnishing  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Hither 
the  body  of  Themistocles  was  brought  after  his  death,  from  the  place 
of  his  exile  ;  and  a  square  stone,  devoid  of  ornaments,  resting  on  a 
simple  base,  and  placed  upon  the  neighbouring  promontory,  formed 
tbe  sepulchral  monument  of  that  great  and  remarkable  man.'  This 
harbor,  which  was  once  very  populous  and  well  inhabited,  wan  burnt 
by  Sylla  in  the  Milhridatic  war,  and  reduced  to  a  very  few  houses  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

2.  Movwx/a,  Munychia,  which  was  a  promontory  not  far  distant 
from  Piraeus,  and  extended  not  unlike  a  peninsula,  and  was  well  for- 
titled  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  received  its  name  from  a  person 
called  Munychus,  who  dedicated  in  this  place  a  temple  to  Diana, 
surnamed  Movivgia. 

3.  QaXnpov,  Phalerum,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Antiocbis,  and 
was  distant  from  the  city  thirty-five  stadia,"  or,  as  some  say,  only 
twenty  stadia."  This  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  harbors ; 
sad  from  it  Theseus  is  said  to  have  sailed  for  Crete,  and  Menestheus 
lor  Troy. 


CHAP.  II. 

Citizen*,  Tribes,  #c.  of  Athens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  |,  IIo- 
Xirai,  free  men;  2.  Meroirot,  foreigners  settled  in  the  country  ;  3. 
SoiXoi,  slaves.  The  citizens  excelled  the  others  in  dignity  and 
power,  and  filled  the  various  offices  of  government ;  but  they  were 
greally  exceeded  in  number  by  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  fre- 
quently subject  to  one  citizen.  In  the  time  of  Cecrcps,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  twenty  thousand  ;  in  that  of  Pericles,  they  were  not 
so  many  and  when  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean  was  governor  of 
Athens,  they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand.  At  the  time  of  this 
last  enumeration,  the  foreigners  were  found  to  be  teu  thousand,  and 
the  slaves  four  hundred  thousand/ 

At  first,  when  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  population  of 
Attica,  the  title  of  citizen  was  bestowed  on  every  person  who  went 
to  settle  in  that  country  and  by  an  ancient  law  all  foreigners  who 
iutended  to  live  at  Athens  were  obliged,  after  a  short  residence  in 


»  Tbucjd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
T  Strabo  lib.  iz. 

•  Plutarch.  Tbemiatocle  ;  Diodor.  Sic. 
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•  Plutaxch.  ThemiJtodc  ;  Pausan.  1.  i. 


-  Thucyd. 
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■  Plutarch.  Pencle. 

*  Athene.  Dcipnoa.  lib.  vi. 
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that  city,  to  enrol  their  names  among  those  of  the  free  citizens/ 
When,  however,  it  became  less  necessary  to  encourage  population, 
Solon  granted  the  title  of  citizen  only  to  those  who  should  bring  with 
them  their  families,  or  to  persons  who,  exiled  for  ever  from  their 
country,  went  thither  in  search  of  a  secuie  asylum."  When  the  Athe- 
nians had  attained  great  power  and  reputation,  this  privilege  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  granted  only  to  men  of  exalted  birth  and 
character,  or  to  such  as  had  performed  some  remarkable  service  to 
the  commonwealth.  Nor  was  the  title  of  citizen  to  be  obtained  even 
by  them  without  much  difficulty.  It  was  promised,  indeed,  to  those 
who  should  render  any  service  to  the  state  ;*  and  as  nothing  can  be 
more  honorable  than  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  an  enlightened  nation, 
no  sooner  was  this  privilege  offered  as  the  reward  of  merit,  than  it 
became  the  object  of  the  ambition  even  of  sovereigns,  who  reflected 
new  lustre  on  it  when  they  succeeded,  and  still  greater  lustre  on  it 
when  they  were  unable  to  obtain  the  distinction.  It  was  refused  to 
IVlenoti  the  Pharsalian,  and  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  could 
obtain  only  the  privilege  of  ariXeta,  immunity  from  the  tribute  paid 
by  sojourners.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Platasa,  it  was 
decreed  by  an  express  law  that  none  but  men  of  eminent  and  meri- 
torious characters  should  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of  citizens/ 

This  privilege  was  ardently  sought,  so  long  as  the  Athenians 
rigorously  observed  the  laws  which  were  intended  to  prevent  Us 
being  too  easily  obtained.  By  these  laws  it  was  decreed  that  the 
freedom  of  Athens  should  be  conferred  only  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly ;  and  hence  they,  who  were  thus  admitted  into  the  rank  of  citi- 
zens, were  called  btifio7rottjTo\t  to  distinguish  them  from  the  freeborn. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  the  candidate  was  adopted  by  one  decree 
of  the  people.  This  decree  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  second  assem- 
bly, in  winch  six  thousand  citizens  were  required  to  be  present,  and 
to  give  their  suffrages  by  ballot ;  and  lest  the  interest  or  authority  of 
any  person  should  induce  the  people  to  vote  contrary  to  their  incli- 
nations, the  suffrages  were  given  privately,  by  casting  small  stones 
into  urns,  placed  in  the  assemblies  by  the  Prytanes,  who  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  stones  for  the  voters;  and  till  all  had  balloted, 
the  strangers  who  petitioned  for  the  freedom  of  the  city  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  place  of  the  assembly.  After  this,  if  the  honor 
appeared  to  have  been  conferred  on  an  unworthy  person,  the  double 
election  might  be  objected  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  Athenians,  and 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  tribunal,  which  was  empowered  to 
inquire  into  the  life  and  condition  of  the  person  elected,  and  to  cor- 
rect even  the  judgment  of  the  people/ 

The  manner  of  admission  was  by  declaring  formally  that  such  a 
person  was  incorporated  with  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  invested 
with  the  honors,  privileges,  and  immunities,  which  belonged  to  them. 
He  had  then  a  right  to  assist  at  the  performance  of  all  holy  rites  and 
mysteries,  except  such  as  were  appropriated  to  certain  noble  fami- 


*  Ari^tiphaii.  Ranis.  •  Idem  ibid. 
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lies ;  or,  as  others  think,  he  was  excluded  from  ail  the  offices  of 
priesthood,  and  certainly  from  tho«e  of  the  nine  archons,  which  free- 
born  Athenians  only  were  allowed  to  execute.  Lastly,  his  name  was 
enrolled  in  a  certain  tribe  and  hundred.' 

Freeborn  Athenians  were  those,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents 
were  Athenians;  but  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  hud  increased, 
such  only  were  accounted  free  as  were  descended  from  parents  both 
of  whom  were  free  ;/  and  it  was  decreed  by  Solon  that  a  person, 
who  had  a  foreigner  to  bis  mother,  should  be  deemed  a  bastard 
though  born  in  wedlock,  and  consequently  should  not  inherit  the 
estate  of  bis  fathers.*  This  law,  however,  was  abrogated  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  commonwealth  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who  procured 
it  to  be  enacted,  that  the  son  of  an  Athenian  married  to  a  foreign 
woman  should  be  entitled  only  to  the  condition  of  his  mother. 
This  law  was  made  by  Pericles  at  a  time  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
children  likely  to  perpetuate  his  family  ;  and  he  carried  it  into  exe- 
cntion  with  so  much  rigor,  that  nearly  five  thousand  persons,  ex- 
cluded from  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  sold  for  slaves  by  auction. 
But  Pericles,  after  losing  all  his  legitimate  sons,  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  cancel  the  law;  and  he  was  allowed  to  enrol  a  natural  son 
in  his  own  tribe,  and  to  give  him  his  own  name.4  The  law  was 
afterwards  altered  by  Antiphon  on  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  ;  and  all  whose  mothers  were  not  citizens,  were  again  deemed 
rtSot,  illegitimate/ 

They  whose  parents  were  not  both  Athenians,  were  of  less  repute, 
even  when  invested  with  freedom,  than  those  whose  fathers  and  mo- 
thers were  both  citizens  ;  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  exercise 
themselves  in  any  of  the  gymnasia  frequented  by  the  legitimate,  but 
only  at  the  Cynosargcs,  which  was  without  the  city.*  In  this  place 
was  a  court  of  judicature,  in  which  persons  suspected  of  having 
fraudulently  invested  themselves  with  the  name  and  privileges  of 
citizens  were  arraigned.  This  was  considered  as  so  great  an  orlence, 
that  the  person  against  whom  fticq  riji  Itvta*  (as  the  action  was 
called)  bad  been  preferred,  was  immediately  made  a  close  prisoner, 
and  put  in  chains,  previously  to  his  being  brought  before  the  judges/ 
Nor  was  it  considered  a  sufficient  vindication  to  be  once  acquitted  ; 
but  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  cause  to  a  second  hearing  before 
the  Thesmotheta*,  if  there  was  any  just  cause  to  suspect  that  he 
had  been  too  favorably  treated. 

In  order  to  clear  Athens  of  false  and  pretended  citizens,  it  was  de- 
creed in  the  second  year  of  the  ninetieth  olympiad,  that  an  inquisi- 
tion should  be  made  into  causes  of  this  nature  by  men  of  the  same 
borough  as  the  criminal.  This  inquisition,  which  was  called  OiadyJ- 
fnru,m  was  executed  in  the  following  manner  : — When  any  person 
was  accused,  the  btipapxos,  prefect  of  the  borough  (fttyioc),  to  whose 

'  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  ,  *  CarjrMius,  'Itroputuv  vwofurnnirvv, 
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custody  was  committed  the  Xr^tapxisop  ypafxparelov,  public  register 
of  the  citizens,  convened  the  btj/idras,  members  of  the  borough.  The 
names  of  all  I  he  citizens  were  then  recited  from  the  register,  and  the 
accused  was  obliged  to  mention  the  particular  fparpia,  ward,  to  which 
he  pretended  to  belong,  and  to  prove  his  right  of  succession  by  suffi- 
cient witnesses ;  or,  if  he  claimed  his  freedom  from  the  gift  of  the 
people,  aud  not  by  inheritance,  be  was  to  produce  the  decree  of  the 
popular  assembly,  by  which  this  privilege  had  been  conferred.  The 
btjfiUTtH,  after  taking  an  oath  to  determine  honestly,  and  having  ma- 
turely deliberated  on  the  evidence,  privately  delivered  their  opinions,  in 
expressing  which  they  commonly  used  leaves  or  beans.  If  the  while 
exceeded  the  black  beans  in  number,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  ;  but 
if  the  black  beans  prevailed,  he  was  deprived  of  his  freedom,  and  after 
that  called  awoxprj^iofjiivog,  from  the  act  of  condemnation,  which  was 
denominated  &*mp4fc#is.a  This  verdict  was  to  be  given  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  in  order  that  the  pcrsou  deprived  of  his  freedom 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  ptYoaoM,  sojourners.  If  he  was  un- 
willing to  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the  members  of  his  own 
borough,  he  might  appeal  to  the  Tbesmolhetse,  who  appointed  proper 
judges  to  hear  the  matter ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  the  former  sen- 
tence was  uujust,  he  was  restored  to  his  family  ;  but  if  just,  he  was 
sold  for  a  slave. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  preventing  all  disputes  of  this  nature, 
fathers  were  obliged  to  enrol  the  uanies  of  their  sons  in  the  register 
(termed  totvbv  ypafifxartiov)  of  their  particular  fparpia,  ward  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  made  oath  that  every  son  thus  registered  was 
lawfully  born  or  lawfully  adopted.*  Notwithstanding  this  oath,  the 
(j'puropt  s,  members  of  that  ward,  had  the  power  of  rejecting  any  one 
against  whom  sufficient  evidence  appeared  ;  and  concerning  this  mat- 
ter they  voted  by  private  suffrages /  but  if  any  one  was  unjustly  re- 
jected by  the  men  of  his  own  ward,  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the 
magistrates,7  by  whom,  if  he  was  declared  lawfully  born  or  lawfully 
adopted,  he  was  registered  in  his  own  name  aud  that  of  his  father.r 
The  adopted  sons  were  registered  on  the  festival  0apyr)Xia,  in  tbe 
month  QapyijXtwv;  the  natural  sons,  on  the  third  day  of  the  festival 
'Ax-arovpta,  called  KovpcZru,  in  the  month  Wvare&vy.  At  what  age 
children  were  registered  is  not  agreed.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  at 
every  return  of  the  'Atcarovpta  it  was  customary  to  register  all  the 
children  born  that  year;'  whilst  others  affirm  that  they  were  usually 
registered  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.1 

Young  persons,  when  arrived  at  lire  age  of  eighteen  years,  were  en- 
rolled a  second  time  in  a  public  register,  aud  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  e>nj3o»."  At  the  same  time,  their  hair  was  shaven  and  con- 
secrated to  some  of  the  gods.  They  were  registered  a  third  time  be- 
fore tbe  festival  Panatheoaea,*  when  those  who  were  twenty  years  old 

»  Demostli.  in  Eubal.  Pollux  lib.  riii.  1  Elyraolog.  Magni  Auctor,  v.  'Awo- 
Hcsycb.   Suidas.  ro6fna. 

•  I»a*ui  de  Apollodor.  hercd.  '  Proclus  in  Platonic  Timxutu. 

>  Demotth.  in  Macart.  "  Pollux,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9. 

«  Idem  in  Nctcrnnu  "  Demostli.  in  Leocbarem. 

'  Incus  Orat.  cital. 
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were  introduced  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  iijftvrat,  men  of  the  tame 
fyfioi,  borough,  and  entered  in  the  register  culled  Xijltap^uoy  ypap- 
(inrtlop.  In  the  Aqltapxtrop  ypaftftareioy  were  inserted  the  names  of 
all  persons  of  that  borough,  who  were  of  age  to  succeed  to  the  X»);u, 
inheritance  of  their  fathers.*  This  was  called  tit  Hvbpai  iyypaftodat, 
to  be  registered  among  the  men  ;  and  the  persons  eurolled  were  from 
tint  time  at  their  own  disposal,  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of 

After  Cecrops  had  settled  the  form  of  the  Athenian  % ovemment, 
he  divided  the  citizens  into  four  <pvXait  tribes;  each  tribe  into  three 
parts,  called  rpirrw,  Idros,  or  fparpia  ;  and  each  of  these  into  thirty 
70TJ,  families,  which,  as  they  consisted  of  thirty  men,  were  denomi- 
nated rpia<utes.  The  members  of  these  were  called  IfioyaXaKro*  and 
yeWj-a/,  not  from  any  relation  to  each  other,  but  because  they  lived 
in  the  same  borough,  and  were  united  in  one  body  or  society ;  and 
ep7*£rec ,  because  they  participated  in  the  aame  ceremonies,  and  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods,  from  opyia,  which,  though  it  properly  signi- 
fies the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  frequently  denotes  the  rites  employed 
in  the  worship  of  any  other  deity.* 

The  names  of  the  tribes  were  as  follows:  1.  Kccooxu,  from  Ce- 
crops ;  for  the  ancients,  from  a  desire  of  transmitting  the  memory  of 
themselves  to  posterity,  designated  cities,  countries,  or  monuments, 
by  their  own  names  ;  2.  AvroxoW,  from  a  king  of  that  name,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  Athenians  calling  themselves  hvroyOovtti  3.  'Axraia, 
from  Actaroi,  or  Act  aeon,  or  rather  from  dm},  a  shore,  because  the 
part  which  this  tribe  inhabited  was  situated  towards  the  sea ;  4.  fla- 
paXia,  from  this  tribe  living  in  the  proximity  of  the  sea. 

In  the  reign  ofCranaus,  the  tribes  were  designated  by  the  following 
names  :  1.  KpavaU,  from  the  name  of  the  king  ;  2.  'Ai  >,  from  that 
of  his  daughter ;  3.  Mtvoyaia ;  4.  Aiaqois :  these  last  two  were  so 
called  from  their  situations,  the  former  inhabiting  the  inland  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  other  a  craggy  shore.  Erichthonius  denominated 
them  as  follows  :  1 .  Aids,  from  the  name  of  Jupiter ;  2.  'A&Vait,  from 
that  of  Minerva;  3.  IIo?eto«maf,  from  that  of  Neptune;  4.  'Hfaurria*, 
from  that  of  Vulcan/  Under  Erechtheus  they  received  new  names 
from  tbe  sons  of  Ion,1  as  follows:  1.  VtXiovrti;  2.  'OwXlrati  3.  A<- 
ymciftm ;  4.  Wpyabes.  Some,  however,  say  that  the  tribes  did  not 
receive  their  names  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  different  oc- 
cupations which  they  followed.  Hence  1.  'Oa-XIreu  were  the  soldiers; 
2.  'Epyarai,  artisans,  or  craftsmen  ;  3.  l'<  upyt  \,  farmers  ;  and  4.  Aiyt- 
ivpat,  goatherds.* 

Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
rank  and  property  :  those  who  were  worth  five  hundred  roedimns  of 
commodities,  were  placed  in  tbe  first  class,  and  called  TCKraroino/ie- 
biftroi ;  the  next  were  the  i*»€«,  horsemen,  called  Irxaba  reXovyrts, 
who  could  furnish  a  horse,  or  were  worth  three  hundred  medimns ; 
the  third  class  consisted  of  those  who  were  worth  two  hundred  uie- 


*  Pollux,  loco  citato.  *  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  to.  Euripid. 

*  Polios,  lib.  hi.  cap.  4.  lib.  viii.  c.  0.     Ion.  »d  6nem. 

*  Pollm,  lib.  tuL  cap.  9.  -  Plutarch.  Solonc. 
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dimns,  and  who  were  called  ievy'trai ;  and  in  the  last  class  were 
placed  all  the  rest,  who  were  denominated  0»/res,  who  were  incapable 
of  filling  any  office  in  the  government,  but  who  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  public  assemblies.  This,  though  at  first  deemed  an  inconsi- 
derable, was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  important  privilege;  for 
as  appeals  were  permitted  from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
popular  assemblies,  causes  of  the  greatest  weight  aud  moment  were 
brought  before  this  last  class  of  the  people. 

Afterwards,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased,  Clis- 
theues  hav'iHg  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  augmented  the  tribes 
from  four  to  ten,  and  denominated  them  from  certain  ancient  heroes, 
all  natives  of  Attica,  except  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  to  whom,  as  a 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  he  assigned  a  place  among  the  rest.* 
From  the  names  they  gave  to  the  tribes  these  heroes  were  called 
vv/ioi,  and  were  honored  with  statues  before  the  senate-house.  The 
names  of  the  heroes  were  Erechthcus,  Cecrops,  £getis,  Pandiorj, 
Acamas,  Autiochus,  Leo,  CEneus,  Hippothoon,  Ajax  ;  and  of  the 
tribes,  'Upe^di/it,  Kevpo7T<*,  Aiyqis,  Maibiovh,  'A^a^a^ris,  WvTto^ts, 
Aeovris,  Oirrjis,  'Imrodovi'Tis,  Alavris.c  When  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius had  freed  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  Mucedon,  the  Athenians 
added  two  more  tribes,  which,  in  honor  of  their  deliverers,  they  de- 
nominated 'Aynyorh  aud  Arjjuqrptns/  but  which  the  Athenians,  whose 
gratitude  continued  no  longer  than  the  good  fortune  and  successes  of 
those  princes,  afterwards  changed  to  'ArraXts  and  IlroXf/jais,  in  honor 
of  Att.dus  king  of  Pergamus,  and  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 

The  tribes  had  public  feasts  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing mutual  acquaintance,  and  of  promoting  friendship  and  kindness.* 
These  meetings  were  named  from  the  persons  assembled :  if  the  whole 
tribe  met,  it  was  called  heiievov  ^vXenrop  ;  if  only  one  tftparpia, 
j  or  tpparpiKuv  \  and  if  a  6/)/iOS,  he~nr\ov  btifjurtKov. 

The  h'tfioi  were  little  boroughs  in  Attica,  several  of  which  belonged 
to  every  tribe;  and,  though  united  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  had  separate  habitations,  and  distinct  rites  aud  ceremonies  in  the 
performance  of  divine  worship.  The  greatest  use  of  the  bf^m  con- 
sisted in  their  forms  of  law  and  contracts,  by  which  provision  was 
made  against  fraud  and  error.  Their  number  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four/  some  of  which  were  distinguished  by  their  situation, 
and  were  called  KaoWpfler  and  viretrpUfv,  higher  and  lower;  and  all 
of  them  were  divided  into  greater  aud  less. 


CHAP.  III. 

Sojourners. 

The  ptmiKot,  sojourners,  were  persons  who  had  come  from  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  had  settled  with  their  families  in  Attica/ being 

1  Herodot.  ct  Pollux,  locis  citaiis.  '  Ailim.T.  IVipno?.  lit),  xv, 

'  PauMtiiai,  Atticis.  /  Kust&th.  in  11.  0.    Strnbo  Ii'>.  it. 

J  Plutarcli.  IXuictrio.  I  1 1.irpot.at.  iu  MtroU, 
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ad  ■)  it  ted  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  entered  in  a  public  regis- 
ter.4 They  differed  from  the  xoAirai,  citizens,  in  that  they  were  not 
free  of  Athens,  but  either  came  themselves  from  another  city,  or  were 
the  descendants  of  such  as  had  come ;  and  from  the  £e*ot,  strangers, 
who  abode  only  for  a  short  time,  whilst  the  /JtYo<ro<  had  fixed  habi- 
tations, and  constantly  resided  where  they  bad  settled. 

At  one  period  the  jiirouoi  amounted  to  ten  thousand  in  number.' 
They  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  city ;  and  most  of  them  exercised 
trades,  or  served  in  the  navy.*  They  were  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  they  did  not  participate ;  and  they  were  not  intrusted 
with  any  public  office,  nor  allowed  to  give  their  votes  in  the  assem- 
blies ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  sit  as  spectators  in  a  theatre,  and 
patiently  submit  to  the  decrees  enacted  by  the  citizens.  They  were 
free,  yet  dependent ;  useful  to  the  republic  which  feared  them,  because 
it  dreaded  liberty  detached  from  the  love  of  country  ;  and  despised 
by  a  people  at  once  proud  and  jealous  of  the  distinctions  annexed  to 
the  condition  of  a  citizen.'    Hence  Aristophanes  compares  them  to 


Thev  were  not  allowed  to  transact  or  manage  any  business  in  their 
own  names,  but  were  obliged  to  select  from  among  the  citizens  a  per- 
son to  whose  care  and  protection  they  would  commit  themselves,  who 
was  to  defend  them  from  violence  and  oppression,"  and  who  was  also 
to  be  responsible  for  their  conduct.*  The  person  to  whose  protection 
they  committed  themselves  was  called  irpo<rrarr}st  a  patron,  who  was 
allowed  to  exact  of  them  several  services ;  and  if  they  failed  in  per- 
forming what  was  required,  or  neglected  to  choose  a  patron,  an  action, 
denominated  lucpcoraoiov  bUrj,  was  commenced  against  them  before 
the  polemarch,  by  whom  their  goods  were  confiscated. 

In  consideration  of  the  privileges  allowed  them,  the  commonwealth 
demanded  of  them  several  services.  The  men  were  obliged  to  carry 
pro^ot,  little  ships,  as  emblems  of  their  foreign  extraction,  in  the  Pan- 
athenaea,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Minerva;  and  hence  they 
were  termed  <rra<jf>c  <i,  or  oKcuprjfopoi,  by  the  ancient  writers  of  comedy. 
In  the  same  festival  the  women  carried  vhpiat,  vessels  of  water,  or 
ffcta&eta,  umbrellas,  to  shelter  the  free  women  from  the  weather ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  vhpia$6poi  and  oziabrtfopoiS  The  men 
also  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  ten/  or,  as  some  say,  of  twelve  drachms, 
as  the  heads  of  families,  and  six  drachms  for  their  children  ;r  and  the 
women  who  had  no  sous  paid  six.  This  tribute  was  called  /icroiVto*, 
and  was  exacted  not  only  from  those  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  but  from 
all  that  settled  in  any  town  of  Attica.'    In  the  time  of  Themistocles 


*  Aristopb.  Scbol.  io  Ave§. 
1  A  then.  lib. 

'  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Athen. 

1  itliau.  Vac.  Hut.  lib.  »i.  cap.  1. 

*  In  Suid. 

*  Terenl  Eunuch,  act.  alt.  seen,  ult. 

*  Harpocrat.  et  Soid.  in  T\po<rrir^ 
Hyper.  »pud  Harpocr.  in  'Awpwr. 

Amiiq. ./  Gr. 


f  /I  liani  Varia  Historian,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
1.  Peri*,  ibid.  Harpocrat.  in  MtroUt.  ct 
in  iKcuft.    Suid.  et  Hc.jch.  in  Jao*. 

9  Meiych. 

'  Imcus  apud  Hurpocr.  in  Mrro'ut.  Put- 
lux  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  55. 
•  Lyaiaa,  OraU  in  Philooem. 
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this  exaction  was  remitted/  but  was  soon  after  again  enforced.  On 
failure  of  paying  this  impost,  the  delinquent  was  immediately  seized 
by  the  tax-masters,  and  carried  to  the  market  called  MeroUtov*  and 
by  others  YluXrjTt'ipwv  tov  fi€TotKtov,v  where  he  was  exposed  to  sale  by 
the  xwXjirai,  officers  of  the  public  revenue."  The  fiiroiKot  were  also 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and  to  degrading  sallies  of  rail- 
lery from  the  stage.* 

But  though  these  men  were  rendered  incapable  of  preferment,  or 
of  filling  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  yet  such  as  signalized 
themselves  by  any  important  services  to  the  state,  were  honored  with 
an  immunity  from  all  imposts  and  taxes,  except  those  required  of 
freeborn  citizens.  This  was  called  laoriXctu,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  enjoyed  were  denominated  laoreXels,  because  they  were 
obliged  iaa  rcXelf  rvls  aarois,  to  pay  only  an  equal  proportion  with 
the  citizens.  It  was  a  kind  of  half  freedom,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
called  art'Xeta,  which  was  granted  to  foreigners  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  state,  but  who  had  not  merited  sufficient  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  true  citizens.'  Sometimes,  however,  the  republic,  when 
exhausted  by  long  wars,  adopted  a  great  number  of  the  sojourners 
into  the  class  of  citizens;*  but  if  by  any  clandestine  practices  they 
contrived  to  procure  admission  into  that  respectable  body,  they  were 
liable  to  a  judicial  prosecution,  and  sometimes  even  to  be  sold  for 
slaves." 


CHAP.  IV. 

Slares. 

Thb  slaves  formed  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  and  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The  first  were  those 
who,  through  poverty,  were  obliged  to  serve  for  wages,  and  were 
freeborn  citizens,  but  who  had  no  suffrage  in  public  affairs  on  account 
of  their  indigence,  and  not  possessing  such  an  estate  as  the  law  re- 
quired for  tiie  privilege  of  voting.  These  were  properly  called  0>/res 
and  fl-eXarai,*  and  continued  in  that  state  only  during  thtir  necessi- 
ties, having  authority  to  change  their  masters  at  pleasure,  and,  if  able, 
to  release  themselves  from  servitude.  The  second  sort  were  wholly 
in  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters,  who  were  as  much 
entitled  to  them  as  to  their  lands  and  estates,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
were  considered  a  part.  These  were  employed  in  the  worst  and  most 
degrading  offices,  and  were  starved,  beaten,  and  tormented  at  the 
will  of  their  masters,  and  sometimes  punished  even  with  death ;  and, 
what  increased  the  misery  of  their  condition,  they  could  not  obtain 
their  own  freedom,  nor  procure  freedom  for  their  posterity;  but  they 
and  their  offspring  were  condemned  to  a  life  of  slavery,  without  any 


'  JJiailor.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
"  Plutarch.  Flaminio. 
■  Derootth.  Oral,  i.  in  Aristogit* 
Plutarch.  Flaminio  J  Diogenes  Lacri. 
In  Xenocrato. 


*  Aristopban.  Acbaro.  v.  507. 
»  Tlu-opbrast.  Suid. 

-  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii. 

-  Sam.  lVt.  Leg.  All. 

•  Pollux  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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hopes  of  mitigation  or  release.  The  first  tort  of  slaves  were  natives 
of  Greece,  and  consisted  io  geoeral  of  (hose  whom  the  fate  of  war 
bad  thrown  ioto  the  hands  of  a  conqueror  irritated  by  too  obstinate 
a  resistance;'  the  latter  were  brought  from  foreign  parts,  as  Thrace, 
Pbrygia,  Caria,  and  the  countries  inhabited  by  barbarians/ 

Throughout  almost  all  Greece  the  number  of  slaves  infinitely  sur- 
passed that  of  the  citizens/  In  nearly  every  republic  the  greatest 
exertions  were  necessary  to  keep  them  in  subjection/  The  Lacedae- 
monians, by  having  recourse  to  rigorous  measures  to  force  them  to 
obedience,  often  compelled  them  to  revolt ;  and  the  Athenians,  wish- 
ing to  secure  their  fidelity  by  gentler  methods,  rendered  them  inso- 
lent.' It  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves  in  Attica.4 

At  Athens  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  imitate  the  freemen  in  any 
matter,  or  to  attempt  a  similarity  in  their  dress  or  behaviour,  lo 
cities  where  the  hair  was  suffered  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  it  was 
considered  an  unpardonable  offence  in  slaves  to  wear  long  hair : 

cxfiTa  OT/ra  oovaos  wr  KOfir^v  f^tis,* 

Then  yoa,  disdaining  your  own  state,  affect 
To  wear  long  hair  like  freemen. 

The  form  in  which  they  cut  their  bair  was  called  0o)£  &*bpaxob*btjt, 
from  which,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  deviate  if  they  obtained 
their  liberty ;  and  as  slaves  were  generally  rude  and  ignorant,  the 
phrase  (\€tv  ras  avhpaxocitccit  ixt  rfjs  \^y\ijt  rpi\at  wan  applied  to  a 
dull  stupid  person/  The  coats  of  freemen  were  a^i^ttayakoi,  made 
with  two  sleeves;  those  of  slaves  were  h€pofia<r^a\oit  made  only  with 
one  sleeve.1  Slaves  were  prohibited  from  perfuming  themselves  with 
sweet  odonrs,  which  were  allowed  only  to  persons  of  higher  birth  and 
condition  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  plead  for  themselves,  or 
to  be  witnesses  in  any  cause.*  It  was  customary,  however,  to  extort 
confession  from  them  by  torture,  which  beiug  often  so  violent  as  to 
occasion  death,  he  who  demanded  a  slave  for  this  purpose  (which 
was  called  vpocoXelv,  and  the  action  xpokXrjait),  was  obliged  to  give 
security  that  he  would  indemnify  his  master  if  the  slave  should  die/ 
They  were  not  permitted  to  worship  some  of  the  deities  ;  and  they 
were  often  reduced  to  obedience  by  corporal  punishment  and  the  most 
severe  treatment. 

It  was  considered  as  presumption  and  a  degradation  of  the  free- 
born  citizens  to  designate  slaves  by  a  name  common  to  the  Athe- 
nians; and  if  any  man  called  his  slaves  by  the  names  of  celebrated 
characters/  or  of  any  of  the  solemn  games/  it  was  deemed  an  unpar- 
donable offence.  They  were  usually  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  their  native  country,  or  by  other  familiar  names/  which  were 
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words  chiefly  of  two  syllables  ,s  and  hence  when  slaves  had  obtained 
their  freedom,  they  changed  their  servile  denominations  for  others 
which  consisted  of  more  syllables. 

Particular  care  was  observed  that  the  slaves  did  not  wear  arms,  as 
their  number,  which  was  nearly  twenty  times  more  than  that  of  the 
citizens,  might  have  rendered  them  dangerous  to  the  state.1  Some- 
times, however,  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  when  no  other  means  of 
saving  the  republic  remained,  they  were  permitted  to  be  armed  in 
defence  of  their  masters  and  themselves."  Sometimes  during  war 
slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy,  which  was  called  avrofioXe'iv,*  and 
which,  excepting  theft,  was  the  most  common  offence  that  they  com- 
mitted ;  but  if  they  were  taken,  they  snflfered  severely  for  their  desire 
of  freedom,  being  bound  fast  to  a  wheel,  and  unmercifully  beaten 
with  whips : 

'H  BovXot  ainoyLuXuv  icap*<rKCvcuT}i4vos, 
'Ewi  rpoxov  x  «Axojto  naarfyovntvos."' 

If  wretched  slaves,  harass'd  and  wearied  out 

Under  the  thraldom  of  dire  .servitude. 

Should  but  anticipate  sweet  freedom's  joys 

And  make  revolt  to  their  more  gentle  foe*, 

Fast  to  a  wheel  they're  bound  with  cords  and  whipt. 

The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  them  for  theft,  to  which  they 

were  very  much  addicted. 

Non  furtum  feci,  ncc  fugi,  si  mihi  dieat 
Scttus,  hahes  pretium,  loris  non  urcris,  aio.* 

Suppose  my  slave  should  say,  /  neither  fly 
Tsor  steal:  \V<U,  thou  host' thy  reward,  say  I  ; 
Thou  art  not  scoured.  i'wvi or. 

Sometimes  they  were  racked  on  the  wheel  to  extort  confession,  when 
they  were  suspected  of  any  villainous  design."  The  usual  manner  of 
correcting  slaves  for  an  offence  was  to  scourge  them  with  whips  ; 
and  hence  a  person  guilty  of  a  crime  that  deserved  punishment,  was 
said  iiaffrtyiyiv,  to  stand  in  need  of  stripes.  Sometimes,  to  prevent 
their  escape,  they  were  tied  fast  to  a  pillar  during  the  flagellation/ 

Slaves  convicted  of  any  notorious  offence  were  condemned  to  grind 
at  the  mill,  which  was  a  fatiguing  and  laborious  operation  at  that 
time,  when  grain  was  beaten  into  meal  ;fl  and  besides  the  labor  to 
which  they  were  thus  subjected,  they  were  punished  with  scourges, 
and  sometimes,  if  the  offence  was  very  great,  till  they  died,  or  as 
long  as  they  lived.*  These  mills  were  generally  termed  /n-Awm, 
which,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  there  exercised  on  slaves,  was  con- 
sidered ovk  et  f/>r//ios,  an  unlucky  or  inauspicious  word,  and  therefore 
called  mrowouKos  owns.  Several  names  were  given  to  mills  from  the 
different  sorts  of  grain  ground  in  them,  as  \ov&poKoiria  or  \oybpoKo- 
Te7a,  W\^ire7a,  Zwreia,  Z&freta  orZwi  re7ri,  and  Zr/7y>e7a,  whence  the 
word  Zarpevciv,  to  examine  on  the  rack,  as  was  usual  in  that  place/ 

'  Demosth.  Orat.  »«pl  lr«p<kv.  v  ArUtoph. 
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It  was  also  customary  to  mark  slaves  on  the  forehead,  or  to  stigma- 
tize them  in  the  offending  member/  The  mode  of  stigmatiziog  was 
to  burn  the  member  with  a  red-hot  iron,  which  was  marked  with  cer- 
tain letters,  till  a  fair  impression  appeared,  and  then  to  pour  ink  into 
the  marks,  in  order  that  the  inscription  might  be  more  conspicuous. 
Those  who  were  thus  treated  were  called  ertypariai  and  priymw/  or 
Attagae,  because  that  bird  was  rourtXcurepo.,  of  divers  colors  /  and 
the v  were  also  denominated  inscr.pt.,  and  literati.4  But  though  this 
was  accounted  by  the  Athenians  the  greatest  mark  of  infamy  that 
could  be  inflicted,  it  was  considered  by  the  Thracians  and  others  as  a 
badge  of  honor  which  belonged  eiclusively  to  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction.' 

Slaves  were  treated  with  more  kindness  at  Athens  than  in  other 
places ;  and  if  they  were  grievously  oppressed,  they  were  allowed  to 
flee  for  sanctuary  to  the  temple  of  Theseus,  from  which  it  was  sacri- 
lege to  force  them/  In  that  case  they  required  to  be  transferred  to 
the  service  of  a  less  rigorous  master/  and  sometimes  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  who 
oppressed  them."  Those  who  had  been  barbarously  treated  bv  their 
masters  might  commence  against  them  a  suit  at  law,  which  was 
called  f  , oica,  or  aUlat  bixri :  the  former  was  against  such  as  bad 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity ;  the  latter  against  those  who  bad 
employed  too  much  severity  in  punishing  them ;  and  if  it  appeared 
that  the  complaint  was  well  founded,  the  roaster  was  obliged  to  sell 
bis  slave.*  Nor  did  the  laws  protect  them  against  their  own  masters 
only  ;  but  if  any  other  citizen  injured  them,  they  were  allowed  to  vin- 
dicate themselves  by  a  course  of  law/ 

Besides  the  power  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  injurious  treat* 
ment  of  tyrannical  masters,  slaves  at  Athens  possessed  many  advan- 
tages of  which  their  brethren  in  other  places  were  deprived  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  condition  of  an  Athenian  slave  was  preferable  to 
that  of  a  free  denizen  in  some  cities  of  Greece/  They  were  permitted 
to  acquire  estates  for  themselves,  and  paid  only  a  small  annual  tribute 
to  their  masters;  and  if  they  could  amass  as  much  private  property 
as  would  purchase  their  ransom,  their  masters  could  not  prevent  them 
from  buying  their  liberty.?  Sometimes,  if  they  bad  been  faithful  and 
diligent  in  their  service,  their  masters  would  voluntarily  dismiss  them ; 
and  if  they  had  performed  any  useful  action  to  the  commonwealth, 
the  state  commonly  rewarded  them  with  liberty.  Such  of  them  as 
were  allowed  to  right  for  the  republic,  were  seldom  left  in  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  lest  the  rertembrance  of  their  former  servitude  should 
induce  them  to  revolt  to  the  enemy,  or  to  excite  seditioo  at  home;  or 
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for  the  purpose  of  animating  them  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  Athens. 
Certain  it  is,  that  those  who  in  any  emergency  of  the  state  took  arms 
in  support  of  the  republic,  seldom  failed  in  obtaining  their  free- 
dom/ 

Slaves,  so  long  as  they  were  under  the  government  of  a  master, 
were  called  oUirat ;  but  after  they  obtained  their  freedom  they  were 
denominated  bovXoi,  and  were  only  obliged  to  the  performance  of 
some  grateful  acknowledgments  and  small  services/  similar  to  those 
required  from  the  /ieYoicot,  to  whom  they  were  in  some  respects  infe- 
rior. They  seldom,  indeed,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  citizens,  espe- 
cially if  they  had  obtained  their  freedom  from  a  private  person,  and 
not  on  a  public  account ;  but  if  they  had  acquired  their  liberty  by 
services  performed  to  the  state,  they  were  held  in  greater  repute,  and 
were  sometimes  advanced  to  the  honor  of  citizens,  though  not  with- 
out the  opposition  or  disapprobation  of  many.1  Hence  was  enacted  a 
law  that  prohibited  public  criers  from  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  a 
slave  in  the  theatre,  which  was  a  place  of  public  concourse,  and  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  other  nations,  who  on  that  account  might  less 
respect  the  privileges  of  Athens."  The  AweAcv0epo»,  or  slaves  made 
free,  were  called  roOot,  bastards,  or  illegitimate  citizens.* 

A  tribute  of  twelve  drachms  and  three  oboli  was  exacted  from 
every  one  who  obtained  his  freedom.8'  They  were  also  obliged  to 
choose  a  xpoemJrijf,  who  was  to  be  the  master  from  whose  service  they 
had  been  released.  If  they  behaved  themselves  improperly  towards 
him,  he  had  power  to  arrest  them  and  carry  them  before  a  judge,  by 
whom,  if  they  were  found  guilty,  they  were  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  reduced  to  their  former  condition ;  but  if  the  judge  acquitted 
them,  they  became  re\iu$  {\ev0epot,  entirely  free  from  the  master. 
This  action  was  termed  kvoamaiov  $/rn,  which  was  the  name  also 
given  to  the  complaints  of  slaves  and  freed-men  against  their  masters 
and  patrons,  when  they  were  not  treated  with  the  humanity  due  to 
their  respective  conditions.  As  the  public  business  of  those  who  had 
obtained  their  freedom  was,  like  that  of  the  /icVouco*,  to  be  managed 
by  proxies,  they  had  also  the  privilege  of  choosing  an  Ivirporos,  or  cu- 
rator, who,  if  his  client  received  any  injury  from  his  patron,  was  to 
defend  him,  to  appeal  for  him,  and  to  plead  his  cause  before  the 
judges,  who  from  respect  to  the  patron  were  appointed  out  of  bis 
own  tribe.* 

The  Athenian  slaves  cultivated  the  lands,  conducted  the  manufac- 
tures, worked  the  mines,  labored  at  the  quarries,  and  performed  all 
the  domestic  offices  in  private  houses :  for  the  law  prohibited  the 
maintenance  of  idle  slaves  ;  and  those  who,  born  in  a  servile  condi- 
tion, were  unable  to  apply  themselves  to  laborious  occupations,  en- 
deavoured to  become  useful  by  their  address,  their  talents,  or  applica- 
tion to  the  arts.*  In  proof  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only 
iEsop  the  author  of  the  Fables,  Alcman  the  poet,  and  Epictetus  the 
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famous  moralist,  whose  poverty  and  servile  condition  are  noticed  in 
lbe  following  lines : 

AovAot  'EirLrriTTOj  yfvdfirjv,  iced  onifiari  Trqpbs, 
Koi  x*vtr)i>  'lpbs,  Kcd  <plXos  %Ada»droa. 

To  me  the  gods  their  kindest  gifts  dispense, 
Though  maim'd,  a  vassal,  and  in  indigence. 

Some  manufacturers  employed  upwards  of  fifty  slaves/  from  whom 
they  derived  a  considerable  profit.  In  some  of  these  works  one  slave 
would  clear  for  his  master  a  hundred,"  and  in  others  a  hundred  and 
twenty  drachms  per  annum/  They  frequently  enriched  their  masters, 
and  themselves  also  by  retaining  part  of  their  earniugs ;  and  of  the  pri- 
vate property  which  they  were  thus  permitted  to  amass,  they  em- 
ployed some  in  presents  to  their  masters  on  festive  occasions,  as  when 
a  child  was  born,  or  a  marriage  took  place  in  the  family.*  The  pro- 
fits which  they  accumulated  enabled  them  to  live  in  the  most  unbe- 
coming luxury,  and  to  unite  the  insolence  of  arrogant  pretensions  with 
sordiduess  of  sentiment.' 

Slavery  was  occasioned  by  different  means  :  first  from  poverty,  by 
which  men  unable  to  subsist  themselves,  and  perhaps  greatly  in  debt, 
were  obliged  to  forego  their  freedom  and  yield  themselves  slaves  to 
such  as  could  maintain  them,  or  sell  themselves  to  their  creditors, 
aud  pay  by  service  what  they  could  not  pay  in  money.  Secondly, 
vast  numbers  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  chance  of  war,  by  which 
the  conquered  became  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their  conquerors. 
Thirdly,  by  the  treachery  of  the  traders  in  slaves,  who  frequently 
stole  persons  of  birth  and  education  and  sold  them.  The  Thessalians 
were  notorious  for  this  kind  of  villainy.'  If,  however,  any  person 
was  convicted  of  betraying  a  free  man,  be  was  severely  punished,  un- 
less it  were  his  daughter  or  sisters,  whom,  when  found  guilty  of  forni- 
cation, the  laws  permitted  to  be  sold  for  slaves/ 

At  Athens,  several  places  in  the  forum  were  appropriated  for  the. 
sale  of  slaves.  On  the  first  day  of  every  month  the  merchants,  called 
arhpavo&onawTiXot,  brought  slaves  into  the  market  and  exposed  them 
to  sale/  the  crier  standing  upon  a  stone,  denominated  irparfip  Aldos, 
and  assembling  the  people  ;*  and  hence  Cicero  designates  the  tribunes 
twtptos  de  lapidc,  because  they  were  suspected  to  have  been  hired  for 
the  management  of  a  certain  matter.'  The  slaves  were  heaped  together 
like  the  vilest  merchandize ;  and  when  a  purchaser  appeared,  the 
merchants  obliged  them  to  dance  in  a  circle  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  their  powers  and  agility.*  The  price  they  fetched  varied  according 
to  their  talents.  Some  were  valued  at  three  hundred  drachms;  some 
at  six  hundred ;'  and  several  sold  for  much  more. 

At  Athens,  when  a  slave  was  first  carried  home,  an  entertainment 
was  provided  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  service,  and  upon  bis  head 
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were  poured  certain  sweetmeats,  which  on  that  account  were  called 
KaraxvtTfiara.m  The  Thracians  purchased  their  slaves  with  salt; 
hence  they  were  called  irpos  &\6s  Jiyopaaptva,  bought  with  salt ;  and 
bov\upta  signified  slaves  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate."  The 
Chians  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first  that  gave  money  for  slaves," 
who  had  previously  heen  bartered  for  other  commodities ;  and  Ho- 
mer's heroes  are  frequently  said  to  have  exchanged  their  captives  for 
provisions/  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  masters  were  first  prohibited 
from  putting  their  slaves  to  death. 


CHAP.  V. 

Magistrates* 

According  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  no  man,  who  was  not  possessed 
of  a  considerable  estate,  could  bear  the  office  of  a  magistrate  ;  but  by 
the  law  of  Aristides  the  lowest  of  the  Athenians  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  government ;  and  every  free  citizen  was  rendered  capa- 
ble of  attaining  the  highest  preferments.?  Such  offices,  however,  as 
might  affect  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  very  rarely  granted  to  any 
but  the  most  distinguished  citizens/ 

On  the  last  four  days  of  the  year,  the  people  assembled  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  different  offices  of  the  magistracy/  The  places  disposed 
of  at  that  time  were  very  numerous.  The  persons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  them  underwent  an  examination  before  the  Heliasta?,'  and 
gave  an  account  of  themselves  and  their  past  lives  before  certain 
judges  in  the  forum,  the  place  selected  for  the  examination,  which 
was  called  bontfiaota."  Nor  was  this  considered  sufficient  ;  for  though 
at  this  time  they  passed  the  examination  with  credit,  yet  in  the  first 
ordinary  *vp/a,  assembly,  they  were  a  second  time  brought  to  the 
trial;  and  the  people  were  asked  whether  they  had  any  complaints  to 
allege  against  their  magistrates.'  On  the  slightest  accusation  the 
chiefs  of  the  assembly  proceeded  to  put  the  matter  to  the  vote;  and 
if  the  question  was  decided  against  the  accused  magistrate,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office  and  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the 
determination  of  which  was  final/  Those  magistrates  who  had  been 
appointed  by  lots,  and  who,  after  their  election,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  office,  were  prohibited  from  attending  the  public  assemblies,  and 
from  addressing  the  people/  It  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to 
enter  on  the  office  of  a  magistrate  whilst  unable  to  pay  his  debts  ; 
and  all  actions  of  this  uature  were  heard  before  the  Thesmothetae." 


"  Aristoph.  Pluto ;  Pollux  lib.  iii.  cap. 

8. 

n  F.ustathius. 

•  CaM.  lUiod.  Antiq.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  9. 
p  Iliad.  H'.  v.  472. 

i  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  37.  Plutarch. 
Arist'ule. 

'  Xcnoph.  de  Rep.  A  then.  Plutarch. 
Phociom-. 

*  /tscbin.  in  Cteaipb.   Suidaa  in  'A^- 


Xoi.  Liban.  in  Argum.  Oral.  Demoslh. 
adv.  And  rot. 

'  /Lschin.  ibid.  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap. 
0.  scg.  44.  ilarpocr.  et  Hesych.  in  AoKip~ 

*  Lysi.v  Of m.  in  Evandr.  /Lschiu. 
contra  Timarch. 

•  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  scg.  87. 
«"  Uaipocr.  et  Suid.  in  Karoxnp. 
1  JU*mo>tli.  in  Ari.stogit. 

y  Dcmaatb.  Leptia.  ct  Rawer, 
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Tlie  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into  three  sorts/  diatin- 

guished  by  the  different  methods  of  their  flection. 

1.  \  POTOttfToi  were  such  as  received  their  dignity  from  the  peo- 
ple, convened  in  a  lawful  assembly,  which  was  held  in  the  Pnyx  ; 
and  they  were  so  railed  from  the  manner  of  election,  in  which  the 
people  voted  by  holding  up  thtir  hands. 

2.  KXnomrol  were  those  who  owed  their  promotion  to  lots,  which 
were  drawn  by  the  Thesmothelas  in  the  temple  of  Theseus.  It  must, 
however,  be  observe*!,  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  try  his  for- 
tune by  lot,  unless  he  had  been  first  approved  by  the  people,  who 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  appointing  any  one  without  re- 
ferring the  decision  to  lots.  The  manner  of  casting  lots  was  as  fol- 
lows :  the  name  of  every  candidate  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  brass, 
and  put  into  an  urn  with  beans  ;  and  the  choice  fell  oo  those  whose 
tablets  were  drswu  out  with  while  beans.  If  auy  man  put  more  than 
one  tablet  into  the  urit,  he  suffered  capital  punishment.* 

3.  Af'peroi  were  extraordinary  officers,  appointed  by  particular  tribes 
or  borouelis,  to  superintend  any  public  works. 

When  their  offices  expired,  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  their  management  to  the  ypa^nrtu,  Notaries,  and  the  Lo- 
gi»tje  ;  and  this  was  called  tbduvri.  If  any  man  neglected  to  give  such 
account,  the  people  were  forbidden  by  an  express  law  to  present  him  with 
a  crown,  which  was  the  usual  reward  of  those  who  had  gained  them- 
aelses  honor  and  reputation  by  their  careful  and  prudent  management 
of  the  public  affairs.  Tdl  their  accounts  were  passed,  they  were  also 
not  permitted  to  accept  any  other  office  or  place  of  trust,  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  or  to  dispose  of  their  estates,  which  were  to  re- 
main entire  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  state  in  case  they  should 
be  found  to  have  embenled  the  public  revenues.4 

The  Aoynrrai,  Logista?,  who  examined  the  accounts,  were  ten  ia 
number.  If  any  magistrate  refused  to  have  his  accounts  inspected,  ao 
actioo,  termed  aXoyiov  bUn,  was  preferred  against  him/  If  any  dis- 
pute existed,  it  was  determined  by  proper  judges.  If  the  dispute 
regarded  money,  the  Logista?  were  themselves  empowered  to  decide 
it;  if  affairs  which  belonged  to  the  popular  assembly,  to  that  assem- 
bly it  was  referred;  if  it  regarded  the  committal  of  injuries,  it  was 
brought  before  the  judges  who  took  cognizance  of  such  causes/ 
Every  man  was  permitted  to  offer  his  complaint,  aud  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  public  crier  was,  Tis  fiovXerai  rarnyopeov ;  Who  will  ac- 
cuse f*  The  time  limited  for  complaints  was  thirty  days,  after  which 
oo  magistrate  could  be  accused.  If  any  person,  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint had  been  preferred,  neglected  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed, 
be  was  summoned  to  defend  himself  before  the  senate  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  before  that  body,  he  was  punished 
with  artfiia,  infamy. 

a 

■  jEachiu.  Oral,  in  Cteaiph.    ITIpian.    Lepat.  ot  in  Cteaipbout. 
ia  Aodrotiana.  c  Hesyrhiua. 

«  Demoaih.  Oral,  in  Bcrotum  de  No-  4  Vlpmnus  in  Demosth.  OraU  de  Falsi 
mine.  LfK»t«  FoUlU. 

•  Saidaa  ;  Heaych.  jEacbin.  de  Emeul.       «  Atakin.  Oral,  in  Ctesipbuntera. 
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Nor  were  the  magistrates  exempted  from  being  brought  to  trial 
during  the  time  they  were  in  office  ;  for  the  nine  archons,  in  every  or- 
dinary and  stated  rvpfa,  assembly  of  the  people,  inquired  whether  the 
magistrates  faithfully  discharged  their  several  duties.  If  any  of  them 
was  accused,  the  crier  proclaimed  that  those  who  thought  the  accu- 
sation just  should  hold  up  their  hands;  which  actiou  was  called  na- 
Tax^tpoTovta.  Afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  appeared  innocent,  held  up  their  hands,  which  was  termed 
('f-.  x  < :  rot  t«.  The  votes  were  theu  numbered  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  majority  decided  the  matter. 

The  day  on  which  the  magistrates  entered  on  their  offices  was  the 
first  of  Hecatombteon,  the  first  month  of  the  Athenian  calendar;  and 
it  was  a  solemn  festival,  which,  from  the  occasion,  was  denominated 
EltrijTripta,  and  was  cejebrated  with  every  demonstration  of  mirth  and 
joy.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  the  gods  by  the  senators  and  other 
magistrates ;  and  prayers  were  made  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  iu 
the  chapel  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  the  Counsellors/ 

CHAP.  VI. 

Vie  Nine  Archons. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  magistracies  was  that  of  the 
Archontes,  Archons,  or  rulers,  composed  of  nine  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, who  were  elected  by  lots.  Their  nomination  was  preceded,  or 
immediately  followed,  by  two  examinations,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
senate- bouse,  and  was  called  ayacpiots  ;  the  other  was  in  the  forum 
before  the  Heliastae,  and  was  named  boxtfiatriaJ  The  questions  pro- 
posed to  them  in  the  senate  were,  Whether  they  were  descended  from 
ancestors  who  had  been  citizens  of  Athens  for  three  generations  ?  To 
what  tribe  and  hundred  they  belonged,  and  whether  they  were  related 
to  Apollo  Patrius  and  Jupiter  Herceus  ?A  Whether  they  had  paid  a 
proper  veneration  to  their  parents,  had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  were  possessed  of  a  competent  estate?1  aud,  lastly, 
whether  they  were  a^eAels,  without  any  personal  defect  1*  However, 
in  later  periods  of  the  republic,  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  iu  the 
decline,  illegitimate  citizens,  and  even  foreigners,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  city,  were  created  Archons/ 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  their  office,  the  Archons  took  an  oath 
that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  administer  justice  impartially,  and 
accept  no  presents,  or,  if  they  received  any,  that  they  would  dedicate 
a  statue  of  gold  of  equal  weight  with  themselves  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo.'"  This  oath  was  administered  on  the  originals  of  the  laws 
themselves,  and  was  first  taken  in  the  portico  called  fiaoiXctot  oroa,  or 

/  Suidu  ;  Ulpian.  in  Median.    Anti-  A  Dicstrchut  contra  Aristogit. 

phon.  Orat.  de  Churcuu.  1  Xiphilinni  Hadriano  ;  Phlegon  Tral- 

*  ^Ktchia,  in  Ctesiph*  I)<mojth.  in  lianus ;  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.i.  prob.  10. 
L^ptin.    Pollux  lib.        «  ap.  9.  se>g.  80.  el  lib.  x.  problim.  ulUmo. 

*  Aristophan.  Nubibua  et  Avibus.  «  Plutarch.  Stilouc  ;  Pollux  lib. 

*  Dcmoath.   in    Eubul.     Pollux  lib.  cap.  9.  wg.  85  rt  MO.  Plato. 
Tin.  cap.  9. 
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rpot  rf  Xidy,  at  t lit-  stone  tribunal,  in  the  forum,  and  was  repeated 
afterwards  iu  the  citadel.  The  principal  motive,  however,  which  dis- 
posed tbem  inviolably  to  observe  what  they  had  sworn,  was  that,  on 
going  out  of  office,  they  had  hopes,  after  another  examination,  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  object  of 
ambition  to  a  virtuous  mind." 

The  Archons  were  invested  nut  only  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
police,  but  were  aUo  empowered  to  receive,  iu  the  first  instance,  all 
public  informations,  and  the  complaints  of  oppressed  citizens.  They 
possessed  the  entire  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with  death.  They 
bad  a  joint  commission  for  appointing  the  biKavrat  and  uOXoOirai  by 
lots,  electing  one  from  each  tribe;  for  constituting  the  <nraf>yo<,  yu- 
Xapx<>*,  &nd  errpar^yot ;  and  for  enquiring  into  the  conduct  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  other  magistrates,  and  deposiug  those  who  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  were  declared  unworthy  of  their  office/ 

As  a  recompense  for  their  services  they  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  for  building  ships,  an  immunity  never  granted  to 
other  citizens.  They  wore  upon  their  heads  garlands  of  myrtle  ;  and 
whoever  insulted  them  by  any  act  of  violence,  or  improper  language, 
when  they  had  the  crown  of  myrtle/  the  symbol  of  their  authority, 
upon  their  heads,  was  excluded  from  most  of  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen, sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  or  punished  with  Art/Ma,  infamy,  as 
guilty  of  a  disrespect  not  only  to  the  persons  injured,  but  to  the 
whole  commonwealth/ 

The  first  three  Archons  had  each  a  particular  tiibnnal  where  they 
*at,  accompanied  by  two  assessors  chosen  by  themselves/  The  last 
six,  called  Thesmothctae,  formed  only  one  aud  the  same  jurisdiction. 
The  Archons  had  functions  and  prerogatives  common  to  them  all ; 
and  others  that  were  peculiar  to  a  single  Archon. 

~Apx*y,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  was  chief  of  the  nine,  and 
was  sometimes  denominated  ewvvvfwt,  from  bis  name  appearing  at 
the  bead  of  the  acts  and  decrees  passed  during  his  year  of  office,  and 
the  year  by  that  means  taking  its  name  from  him.  His  jurisdiction 
extended  to  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  appertained  to  his 
office  to  determine  all  causes  between  married  people concerning 
wives  delivered  of  posthumous  children wills  and  testaments,  dow- 
ries and  legacies ;  to  take  care  of  orphans,  and  provide  tutors  aud 
guardians  for  them ;  to  hear  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  been 
injured  by  their  neighbours,  and  punish  persons  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness ;  aud  to  take  the  first  cognizance  of  certain  public  actions,  such 
as  tiaayyeXiat,  faatis,  tybeitets,  c^iry>jf0e<s.  He  kept  a  court  of  judi- 
cature in  the  Odeum,  where  he  heard  and  determined  causes  regard- 
ing victuals  aud  other  necessaries.  It  was  bis  duty  also  to  appoint 
eri/icXjrrai,  curatores,  who  were  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feasts  called  Aiorvaca  and  Oopyi/Xca,  and  some  other  solemnities ;  and 

•  Plutarch.  Solone  ;  Id.  Periclej  Pol-       »  Aschines  adv.  Tim.    Demosth.  in 
ha  lib.  fin.  cap.  10.  »cg.  118.  Nea»r.    Poliui  hl>.  viii.  cap.  9.  »eg.  92. 

»  Idem  lib.  »iii.  csp.  9.  '  Plutarch.  Alobiade. 

p  Idem  lib.  riii.  cap.  9.       86.  He»y-       1  Demosth.  in  Macart.    Id.  in  Locrit. 
cW  in  Mu#*.  et  in  Pantaen. 

•  Demosthenes  in  Midiana. 
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to  regulate  stage  plays,  and  procure  for  them  singers,  choristers,  and 
other  necessaries.*  He  was  punished  with  dealh,  it  convicted  of 
drunkenness  during  the  administration  of  his  office. 

Ha<7(Xci)s,  or  king-archon,  was  the  name  of  the  second  Arc  lion, p  who 
had  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  royal  portico,  where  he  decided  all 
disputes  which  happened  among  I  lie  priests  and  sacred  families,  as 
the  Ceryces,  Eteobutada*,  \c.  to  whom  certain  others  in  tin*  celebra- 
tion of  divine  wotship  belonged  by  inheritance.*  Tho.e  accused  of 
impiety,  or  of  profaning  the  mysteries  or  temples,  were  brought  before 
bun/  It  was  his  office  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusiman 
and  Lenarun  festivals,3'  and  of  all  those  in  which  they  ran  races  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  as  the  Panatheilfea,  Heplia'stia,  and  Promethea; 
and  to  offer  public  sacrifices  for  the  safely  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  was  requisite  that  his  wife,  who  was  termed  Bnert- 
XttToa,  should  be  a  legitimate  citizen  of  Athens,  and  a  virgin.3  He 
had  some  concern  in  se  cular  affairs ;  and  disputes  regarding  inani- 
mate things  were  brought  before  him.  He  also  look  accusations  of 
murder,  which  he  referred  to  the  Areopagites,  among  w  hom  he  had  a 
right  of  suffrage;  but,  during  the  trial,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside 
his  crow  n,  which  was  one  of  the  badges  of  his  office." 

TloXifiupxos  had  under  his  care  all  the  strangers  and  sojourners  in 
Athens,  over  whom  he  exercised  the  same  authority  as  the  up\h>%' 
used  over  the  citizens/  It  appertained  to  his  office  to  olfer  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Euvalius,  who  was  Mars  or  one  of  his  attendants,  and 
another  to  Diana,  surnamcd  'Ayporepa,  from  an  Athenian  borough  ; 
to  celebrate  the  funeiai  rites  of  the  patriot  Haruiodius  ;  to  appoint 
games  in  honor  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  war  ;f  and  to  take  care  that 
the  children  of  those  who  hail  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  should  be  maintained  from  the  public  treasury. 

But  as  these  three  magistrates  were  frequently,  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  laws  ami  customs  of  their  coun- 
try, it  was  usual  for  each  of  them  to  ch«>ose  two  persons,  whose  age 
and  experience  might  direct  them  on  every  occasion,  and  who  were 
called  irnpebpot,  assessors/  I  hesesat  on  the  benc  h  with  the  Arclmns, 
and  were  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  examinations  in  the  Senate- 
house  and  the  forum  as  the  other  magistrates,  ami  to  give  an  aecount 
in  what  manner  they  bad  conducted  themselves  in  their  respective 
employments,  after  their  offices  had  expired. 

(-)e<Tjjo0trat  was  the  name  given  to  the  other  six  Archons.'  They 
received  complaints  against  persons  guilty  of  false  accusations,  of  ca- 
lumny, bribery,  or  impiety  ;  but  those  against  impiety  w  re  delivered 
in  writing,  and  the  accused  were  prosecuted  before  thcTlicsmotheto?, 
who,  however,  referred  ail  causes  of  great  importance  to  the  decision 


•  Pollux  Onomastic.  Ljum  in  Alcibia- 
dem;  Dcmoalh.  in  Macar.  Sukla> ;  Hm- 
pocrat. 

r  Pollux  lib.  riii.  c  ap.  9.  ?eg.  85. 

Idem  ibid.  SC£.  90. 
•*  Idem  ibid.    Dcimistl).  in  Mea-iam. 
f  Pollux  ut  supra  ;  Harpocrat. 


1  Dcmofttlt.  in  Nearram. 

a  Deniosth«  in  Ix>criium  ft  in  Xeavram. 

b  Sthol.  Arist'-phan.  ad  Vopas. 

*  Pollux  lih.  viii.  c-ip.  U.  wg.  91. 
Poih.x  ibid.  seg.  92.    Harpocrat.  in 

•  Pollux  ibid. 
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of  the  people/  Dispotei  between  citiiens,  strangers,  sojourners,  and 
merchants,  were  brought  before  them  ;  ami  they  were  appointed  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  people,  and,  as  thrir  name  implied,  to  vindi- 
cate the  law*.*  They  publicly  examined  several  magistrate*,  and 
took  the  voles  in  the  assemblies.4  They  ratified  all  public  contracts  ; 
appointed  days  on  which  the  judges  were  to  sit  and  hear  causes  in  their 
several  courts  of  judicature  ;*  took  care  that  such  law-»  only  should  be 
established  as  were  conducive  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
state;  and  prosecuted  those  who  attempted  to  mide.il  (lie  ignorant 
and  the  unwary  into  any  act  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  They 
were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  during  the  night  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  city.* 

E£0»*oc  were  ten  officers  appointed  to  as<ist  the  Archoua,  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  impose  a  hue  on  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  treasure,  or  of  injur- 
ing the  commonwealth  in  any  way  by  their  mat-administration.  They 
were  sometimes  called  'B|era*ra<  and  £v»>/yo0o<;  and  some  think 
them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aoytarai;  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion.' 


CHAP.  VII. 

Other  Magistrates. 

Ol  frdcra,  the  eleven,  were  so  called  from  their  number,  and  were 
elected  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each;  and  to  them  was  added  a 
yjxiftf/inrevf,  registrar,  to  complete  the  number.  Sometimes  they 
wire  called  ro/io^vAcues,  keepers  of  the  laws,  from  the  nature  of  their 
otrice,  which  consisted  in  superintending  the  execution  of  male- 
factors, and  taking  charge  of  such  as  were  committed  to  the  public 
prison.  They  had  also  power  to  arrest  persons  suspected  of  theft 
and  robbery,  and,  if  they  confessed  themselves  guilty,  to  put  them  to 
death  ;  but,  if  not,  they  were  obliged  to  prosecute  them  in  a  judicial 

Uokapx m  were  magistrates  who  'presided  over  the  Athenian  tribes, 
one  of  which  was  allotted  to  each  of  them.  Afterwards,  this  name 
was  peculiar  to  a  military  command  ;  and  the  governors  of  tribes 
were  denominated  l*f/jeAirra<  $v\d>>  Their  office  consisted  in  taking 
care  of  the  public  treasure  that  belonged  to  each  tribe,  in  managing 
all  its  concerns,  and  in  convening  the  people  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired an  assembly  of  the  whole  body. 

+v\o/3ci<rtAe<s  seem  to  have  held  the  same  office  in  most  matters, 
with  respect  to  (articular  tribes,  as  the  flaotXew  had  with  regard  to 
the  commonwealth.  They  were  elected  from  the  ciorarp«£ai,  nobility ; 
and  they  had  the  care  of  public  sacrifices,  aud  other  religious  cere- 


/  Pollux  lib.  viii.  c*p.  9.  s«?g.  *7  et  88. 
f  Haxpocrat.  in  B<Tuotf.    Scbol.  Ari- 
staph »n.  ad  'ZkkXv-t.  v.  190. 
*  A^chm.  m  Cteaiph. 


1  Pollux  ut  nupra. 

*  IMpian.  in  Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid. 
1  Ariatot.  Polit.  lib.  ri.  cap.  ulu 
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monies  peculiar  to  their  respective  tribes,  and  held  their  court  in  the 
portico  called  Boc/Ae-iov,  royal,  and  sometimes  in  the  hovtcoXelov. 

^parpiup^ni  and  TpiTrvapypi  had  ihe  same  power  in  the  several 
<pparni(u  and  rpirrves  over  which  they  presided,  as  the  ^v\ap\os  ex- 
ercised over  the  whole  tribe. 

A///iapx°t  held  the  same  offices  in  the  br^oi,  boroughs;  mauaged 
their  revenues,  from  which  they  paid  all  I  he  duties  required  of  them  ; 
assembled  the  people  in  the  boroughs  under  their  jurisdiction,  all 
whose  names  were  entered  in  a  register;  and  presided  at  the  election 
of  senators  and  other  magistrates  chosen  hy  lots.  Sometimes  they 
were  called  vavk-papot,  and  the  boroughs  ravicpapiat,  because  each  of 
them  was  obliged,  besides  two  horsemen,  to  furnish  one  ship  for  the 
public  service. 

\t]liapyoi  were  six  principal  officers,  who  were  assisted  by  thirty 
others  in  imposing  fines  on  those  who  did  not  attend  the  public 
assemblies,  and  in  taking  the  votes  of  such  as  were  present.  They 
also  compelled  those  who  were  employed  in  the  market  to  leave  their 
own  affairs,  and  attend  to  the  public  business  ;  and  in  doing  this  they 
were  assisted  by  the  T0*6rai,  who  were  inferior  officers  or  servants, 
and  who  lived  in  tents  in  the  forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  Areopagus, 
and  amounted  to  one  thousand  in  number  in  the  city  of  Athens.  The 
rolorai  were  nearly  similar  to  the  Roman  lictors,  or  our  sheriffs*  offi- 
cers, and  received  their  name  from  t6E,cv,  a  bow,  the  arms  which  they 
commonly  carried  with  them,  in  like  manner  as  the  guards  of  kings 
were  denominated  bopvfupot.  Sometimes  they  were  called  £17/40*104 
eVowrac  from  their  offices ;  sometimes  vcvatptoi  from  Peusinus,  an 
Athenian  who  either  instituted  or  regulated  this  office;  and  not  un- 
frequently  Lcv0at  from  Scythia,  of  which  country  mauy  of  them  were 
natives."*  Besides  the  employments  already  mentioned,  the  Lexiarchi 
kept  the  XriZiapxiKbv  ypafipanfov,  or  XevKupa,  public  register,  in  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  were  of  age  to  enter  on 
their  paternal  inheritance,  called  Xij^is. 

Noiio^uXacec  were  officers,  whose  business  consisted  in  observing 
that  neither  the  magistrates  nor  the  people  made  any  innovation  in 
the  laws,  and  in  puuishing  the  stubborn  and  disobedient."  In  public 
assemblies,  therefore,  they  had  seats  with  the  irp6tbpott  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  oppose  any  one  who  should  act  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
received  customs,  or  promote  any  thing  against  the  public  good.  As 
a  mark  of  their  office  they  wore  a  white  ribband  in  the  solemu  games 
and  public  shows,  and  had  chairs  erected  for  them  opposite  to  the 
archons. 

NoftoOtTui  were  one  thousand  in  number,  and  were  comniouly  cho- 
sen by  lot  from  the  judges  in  the  court  Helixa.  Their  office  did  not 
consist,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  in  enacting  new  decrees 
by  their  own  authority,  but  in  inspecting  the  old  laws;  and  if  they 
found  any  of  them  useless,  prejudicial  to  the  state,  or  contradictory  to 
others,  they  caused  them  to  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  the  people. 
They  were  also  to  take  care  that  no  man  ploughed,  or  dug  deep 

m  Aristophanes  ejusquc  Scholiast.  -  Cirero  de  Leg.  lib.  iii.  Columella 
At  ham.  et  Thesmopb.  de  Re  llusL  lib.  xii.  cap.  S. 
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ditches,  under  the  Pelasgian  wail,  to  apprehend  the  offender,  and  send 
him  to  the  arcbon. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Revenue . 

The  revenues  of  Athens  have  been  divided  into  the  four  following 


I  iX  denoted  those  revenues  which  arose  from  lands,  mines, 
woods,  and  other  public  possessions  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
commonwealth  ;•  from  the  tributes  paid  by  the  sojourners  and  freed 
servants  /  and  from  the  customs  imposed  on  certain  arts  and  trades 
and  particularly  on  merchants  for  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  tbeir  goods. f 

2.  $opoi  were  the  annual  payments  exacted  from  all  tributary 
cities;  and  these  payments  were  first  levied  by  the  Athenians  after 
the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  and  were  intended  as  contributions  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  in  case  the  Persian  monarch  had  attempted  another  in- 
vasion. The  first  collector  of  this  tax  was  Aristides,  who  assessed 
every  person  in  each  town  or  city  according  to  his  ability,  and  who 
thus  raised  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents/  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  received  from 
tbeir  confederates  six  hundred  talents;'  and  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
cles this  tax  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  talents.' 

3.  Ht<r<pooa\  were  taxes  imposed  on  the  citizens,  as  well  as  on  so* 
journcrs  and  freed  servants,  by  the  assembly  and  senate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  extraordinary  charges  occasioned  by  long  and 
unsuccessful  wars,  or  by  other  causes. 

4.  TifjiTifiara  were  fines  and  amercements,  all  of  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  exchequer,  excepting  a  tenth  part  which  was  given  to 
Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  gods,  and  to  the  heroes  called 


Though  the  revennes  of  the  republic  sometimes  amounted  to  the 
of  two  thousand  talents  annually/ yet  they  were  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state  ;*  and  recourse  w;is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  be  had  to  free  gifts  and  forced  contributions.  Some- 
times the  senate  declared  to  the  general  assembly  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  state;  on  hearing  which  some  endeavoured  to  make  their 
escape,  and  others  kept  a  profound  silence,  while  the  reproaches  of 
the  people  forced  them  to  blush  cither  for  their  avarice  or  their 
poverty.  At  length  others  declared  aloud  the  sum  which  they  were 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  received  such 
applause  that  the  merit  of  their  generosity  might  be  doubted/ 


Andocitl.   de    Master.    Xenophon.  '  Plutari.li.  Arihti.l"  ;  Andocid.  do  PtCS. 

Redit-  Dc.uosth.  ia  F.ulrolid.  "  Demoted,  in  Timocrit.    Id.  in  Ma. 

9  H.rpocrat.  in  MrroU.  cart. 

*  Demoslh.  in  >ear.    Id.  in  LoenU  "  Ariatophan.  in  Vesp.  ».  0S3. 

Theophra&t.  Characi.  cap.  23.  w  Demosth.  in  1  iuiocr. 

r  Plutarch.  Arislide.  *  Thcophra*t.  Charact.  cap.  22.  Phi- 

■  Plutarch.  Pcricle;  Thucyd.  inrch.  Alubiadc. 
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Sometimes  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  all  the  citizens  that  composed 
it,  were  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  properly  ;  and  an  individual  who 
had  possessions  within  the  districts  of  different  tribes,  paid  in  several 
places."  The  collection  of  this  t;ix  was  often  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  At  first,  the  person  who  failed  in  his  payment  might  be 
imprisoned  ;  but  this  practice  was  abolished  as  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  pay  after  a  certain  time, 
his  goods  were  seized  and  sold  by  auction.2  There  was  a  law,  which, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes,  divided  into  ten  classes  of  one 
bundled  ami  twenty  persons  each,  all  the  citizens  who  pos^e-sed 
lands,  manufactories,  or  money  employed  in  trade,  or  placed  in  the 
bands  of  bankers.  As  these  divided  among  them  almost  all  the  riches 
of  Attica,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  especially  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  naval  force  of  the  republic.  Each  of  them 
being  only  obliged  to  furnish  his  contingent  every  other  year,"  the 
twelve  hundred  persons  liable  to  contribute  were  subdivided  into  two 
great  classes  of  six  bundled  each,  of  which  three  hundred  were  richer 
than  the  other  three  hundred.  The  former  were  answerable  for  the 
latter,  and  made  advances  in  cases  of  emergency.* 

When  an  armament  was  to  be  fitted  out,  each  of  the  ten  tribes 
levied  in  its  district  the  same  number  of  talents  as  there  were  gailies 
to  be  equipped,  and  demanded  them  from  the  same  number  of  com- 
panies, composed  sometimes  of  sixteen  persons  liable  to  contribute/ 
These  sums,  when  collected,  were  distributed  to  the  trierarchs,  or 
captains  of  the  ships/  two  of  whom  were  appointed  to  each  gallev, 
and  served  six  months  each.'  They  provided  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  crew  /  for,  in  general,  the  republic  furnished  only  the  rigging 
and  sailors.?  But  as  this  arrangement  was  found  unequal  and  defec- 
tive, the  collection  of  this  tax  was  rendered  more  easy  and  equitable 
by  the  following  proceeding  : — every  citizen,  whose  fortune  amouuted 
to  ten  talents,  furnished  the  state  with  a  galley;  if  he  possessed 
twenty  talents,  he  furnished  two ;  but  however  rich,  no  more  was  re- 
quired of  In  in  than  three  gailies  and  a  shallop.  Those,  whose  pro* 
perty  was  less  than  ten  talents,  joined  in  contributing  a  galley.*  This 
tax,  from  which  the  arehons  alone  were  exempted,'  was  proportioned, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  abilities  of  the  citizens,  and  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  taxes  ought  to  be  imposed  only  on  persons  of 
property/  If  any  one  gave  information  against  a  person  that  he  was 
less  taxed,  though  more  wealthy,  than  himself,  and  this  charge  was 
admitted,  or  substantiated  upon  enquiry,  the  person  accused  was 
substituted  for  the  informant  m  the  list  of  contributors,  and  obliged 
to  exchange  his  property  for  that  of  his  accuser.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  duties  were  farmed,  and  put  up  by  auction 


v  Demosth.  in  Polycl. 

5  Thuryd.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1H.  Demosth. 
in  Androt.  Id.  in  Timocr. 

"  Is.eu.sde  Success.  A  pollod.  Demosth. 
in  Leptin.  Idem  in  Polvc).  passim. 

'  Demosth.  de  Class.  Id.  in  l'hanip. 
1'lpiAn.  in  Ulynlh.  ii. 
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in  a  public  place;  in  the  presence  of  ten  magistrate*,  who  received 
the  different  offers,  and  assigned  them  to  the  best  bidder." 


CHAP.  IX. 

Tr i  it  surer  $ ,     c . 

The  persons  who  had  the  disposal  and  management  of  the  public 
revenue  were  the  following  : — 

EirtvrarTjs  was  elected  by  lot  from  the  Prytanes,  and  kept  the  keys 
of  tbe  treasury.  This  office  was  considered  as  so  importaut,  that  no 
person  could  enjoy  it  more  than  once,  or  longer  than  one  day."  He 
was  also  keeper  of  tbe  public  seal,  aud  of  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and 
president  of  the  Proedri. 
riwXvrot  were  ten  in  number/  and,  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
entrusted  with  the  money  allowed  for  shows,  were  empowered  to 
let  out  the  public  revenues,  and  to  sell  estates  that  were  confiscated ; 
all  which  contracts  were  ratified  in  the  name  of  their  president.  It 
formed  also  a  part  of  their  office  to  convict  those  who  had  not  paid 
tbe  tribute  called  pcroUtav,  and  to  sell  them  by  auction.  Under  the 
TuXjjrai  were  certain  officers  called  <\ \«  y  i«,  that  collected  the  public 
money  for  those  who  had  leases  of  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  who 
were  denominated  raXdms.  The  reXuvat  were  persons  of  credit,  and, 
besides  their  own  bond,  were  obliged  to  give  other  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  due  on  their  leases;  and  if  they  failed  in  pay- 
ment longer  than  the  ninth  Prytanea,  they  forfeited  double  the  sum, 
to  be  paid  by  themselves  or  their  sureties  ;  and  in  neglect  of  this  they 
and  their  sureties  were  imprisoned,  aud  their  estates  confiscated/ 
After  tbe  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  certain  officers  called  <tvv- 
htcoi  were  created,  with  power  to  take  cognizance  of  all  complaints 
which  regarded  tbe  confiscation  of  goods.7 

'Ejrtypapcjs  were  officers  that  assessed  all  those  who  paid  taxes  and 
contributions,  and  who  kept  tbe  public  accounts,  and  prosecuted 
such  as  were  in  arrears. 

'Axo&rrat  were  ten  general  receivers,  to  whom  all  the  public  re- 
venues, contributions,  and  debts  owing  to  the  state,  were  paid.  The 
senate  regulated  with  tbem  the  destination  of  the  sums  received/  con- 
formably to  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  receivers  kept  lists  of  the 
sums  in  which  the  citizens  were  respectively  taxed  ;f  and  they  effaced, 
in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  senate,  the  names  of  those  who  had  paid,  and 
lodged  an  information  before  one  of  the  tribunals  against  those  who 
had  not.  Disputes,  however,  arising  from  the  paymeut  of  taxes, 
commonly  decided  by  them,  except  in  matters  of  difficulty  or 


"  Harpocrat.  et  Suida*  in  TlttKrrr.  Pol-  ad*.  Timocr. 
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of  great  importance,  which  were  referred  to  the  courts  of  judicature.' 

'Avnypa^evs  r»>  /3oi/X?]s  was  a  public  notary,  who  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed by  election  and  afterwards  by  lot,  and  who  kept  a  transcript 
of  the  accounts  of  the  airobtk-rai  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  and  mis- 
takes." 

'YAXrivoTafitat,  or  eWrjyorafjualoi,  held  the  same  offices  in  the  tribu- 
tary cities  that  belonged  to  the  avobUTcn  in  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Ilp&KTopes  were  those  who  received  the  money  due  to  the  city  from 
tines  imposed  on  criminals. 

Tauten  tov  6eov  Kal  tQv  (k&v  were  those  who  received  that  part 
of  the  6nes  which  was  due  to  Minerva  and  the  other  gods.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  senate.  They  were  ten  in  number, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  TrevrcuoffiofitSi/n'oi,  nobles.  They 
possessed  the  singular  right  of  reversing  the  sentences  of  the  judges, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  moderating  or  remitting  the  flues,  if  they 
considered  them  as  too  heavy.9  They  were  the  same  as  the 
Acuperat,  who  received  not  only  the  money  belonging  to  the  gods 
from  fines,  but  other  incomes  designed  for  civil  uses,  and  in  particular 
the  rpiwfioXa,  which  were  distributed  among  the  judges,  and  therefore 
called  bttarrucot  ^iMs.  They  were  called  KuXatpirm,  as  if  K»\ayp£- 
ra«,  because  they  were  priests,  and  claimed  as  their  due  the  relics  of 
sacrifices,  among  which  were  the  skins  and  the  KvXaL" 

ZtjTrjral  were  officers  appointed  on  extraordinary  occasions  to 
enquire  after  public  debts,  when,  through  the  negligence  of  the  re- 
ceivers, or  by  any  other  means,  the  sums  had  become  considerable, 
and  were  likely  to  be  lost. 

The  public  money  was  divided  according  to  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  and  consisted  of  the  three  following  divisions  : — 

J.  Xpt'tfiara  n'js  bioiKt)aeufs  denoted  such  as  was  expended  in  civil 
uses. 

2.  XrpaTiwTiKa  was  money  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
war. 

3.  ©cwpu-a  signified  such  as  was  consecrated  to  pious  uses,  in  which 
were  included  the  expenses  of  plays,  public  shows,  and  festivals, 
because  most  of  them  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  some  god  or  de- 
ceased hero.*  The  money  given  to  the  judges,  and  to  the  people 
convened  in  the  public  assemblies,  was  also  called  by  this  name.' 
When  the  expenses  of  war  could  not  otherwise  be  defrayed,  this 
money  was  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to  that  use  ;*  but  this  law 
was  repealed  through  the  influence  of  Eubulus,  who  wished  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  should  be  inflicted  on  any  one,  who  should  propose  to 
employ  the  OcwptKa  x/>Vnra  m  X^Q  service  of  the  state  when  exhausted 
by  a  long  war."  The  annals  of  nations  do  not  furnish  a  second  ex- 
ample of  such  folly. 

'  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  seg.  97.  *  IlftrjKJcrat.  in  Bf«p. 

*  Har]»ocrat.  in  'Amyp.  »  Pollux. 

*'  Lysias  pro  Milit.    Pollux,  ibid.  1  Demostb.  in  Neair. 

"  AriMopban.Schol.  Avibus,  Vespw  ;      *  '  l  lpian.  in  Olynth.  i.   Liban.  Argum. 

Pollux  ibid.  eju&dcm  Ural. 
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Tbe  following  were  the  officers  employed  in  disbursing  the  public 
money : — 

Tafitas  r^t  btoiKntrcvt,  sometimes  called  en/ieX^s  r**?  kowuv  wooa- 
was  the  principal  treasurer,  and  greatly  superior  to  all  the  rest 
both  in  honor  and  power.  He  was  created  by  the  people,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  for  five  years;  and  after  the  termination  of  that 
period,  if  he  had  conducted  himself  with  propriety  and  integrity,  he 
was  commonly  re-elected  a  second  and  a  third  time. 

'Arrcypa^evf  rift  ftcotr^ffewf  was  a  person  who  kept  a  duplicate  of 
tbe  principal  treasurer's  account,  for  the  purpose  or  preventing  mis- 
takes, or  detecting  fraud. 

Tafrfat  rZr  trrpaTiwucvv  was  the  general  paymaster  of  the  army. 

Ta/iiat  tujv  BfvpiKury,  or  6  tV<  ry  feupuy ,  was  the  person  who  had 
the  disposal  of  tbe  Oew/xra  yyiifitxra  for  the  uses  before  mentioned ; 
but  tbe  principal  and  most  troublesome  part  of  his  office  consisted  in 
distributing  money  to  poor  citizens  to  buy  seats  in  the  theatre;  for 
tbe  people  being  anxious  to  see  the  public  shows,  and  those  who  were 
poor  unable  to  pay  the  money  required  for  admittance,  every  man 
was  allowed  to  demand  from  the  public  treasury  a  sum  for  that  pur- 


CHAP.  X. 
Other  Officers. 

luritvai  were  so  called  from  their  office,  which  consisted  in  pro- 
viding corn  for  tbe  use  of  the  city;  and  the  rapids  r>/«  fnounio€u$  was 
to  fairnifh  them  with  as  much  money  as  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
This  office  was  instituted  in  consequence  of  Attica  producing  little 
corn,  and  being  unable  to  furnish  its  inhabitants  with  necessary  pro- 
visions ;  and  hence  tbe  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited/ and  those 
who  fetched  it  from  distant  countries  were  forbidden  under  rigorous 
penalties  to  carry  it  to  any  other  market  than  that  of  Athens/ 

£«ro*v\acei  were  fifteen  in  number,  ten  of  whom  officiated  in  the 
city,  and  five  in  the  Piraeeas.  It  was  their  busiuess  to  take  care  that 
meal  and  flour  were  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  appoint  the 
standard  weight  of  bread.4  Nearly  related  to  these  were  the  <nro- 
t^rpatf  or  Axobtcraloi,  whose  office  consisted  in  superintending  the 
measures  of  corn,  and  seeing  that  they  were  just  and  equal. 

'Ayopa>6>o<,  sometimes  called  Xoynnat/  were  ten  in  number,  five 
of  whom  officiated  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the  Piraeus.  Others  say 
that  their  number  was  fifteen,  ten  of  whom  belonged  to  tbe  city,  and 
five  to  the  Piraeus,  which  was  reckoned  a  third  part  of  Athens.  To 
them  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  those  who  brought  any 
thing  into  the  market  to  sell ;  and  hence  Dicaeopolis  is  introduced 


*  Hatarch.    Pericle  ;    Harpocrat.    in       d  Derao»th.  in  Lacrit.  Idem  in  Phorm. 
».  Liban.in  Demosth.  adv.  Timocr. 

Ulpian.  m  Orat.  Demosth.  adr.  It-       *  Harpocrat.  et  Suid.  in  Siro^Acuccr. 

/  Aristophanes  Scholiast,  in  Acharn. 
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demanding  an  eel  from  a  Boeotian  for  the  ri\os  tUb  hyopas,  toll  of  the 
market: 

'Ayopas  r4\os  ralm\v  ycirov  8<wrc»  Ipoi,* 
This  ihou  shall  give  me  for  toll  of  the  market. 

They  had  the  care  of  all  saleable  commodities  in  the  market,  except 
corn ;  and  they  were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in  seeing 
that  no  man  defrauded  another,  or  took  any  unwarrantable  advantage 
in  buying  or  selling.* 

Merpovdfiot  were  officers  who  inspected  all  kinds  of  measures,  ex  - 
cept those  of  corn.    Five  of  them  were  stationed  io  the  city,  and  ten 
in  the  Pineetis,  in  which  was  the  greatest  mart  in  Attica. 

'0\pov6fxot  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  fish  market,  and  who 
were  two  or  three  in  number,  and  elected  by  the  senate.'  Their  name 
is  derived  from  iyiov,  which,  though  originally  of  a  more  general  sig- 
nification, is  frequently  appropriated  to  fish.* 

'Efiiroptov  tTri/ieXijral  were  officers  who  belonged  to  the  harbour. 
They  were  ten  in  number,  and  their  principal  business  was  to  take 
care  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  corn  which  was  brought  into  the 
port  should  be  carried  into  the  city  ;'  and  that  no  silver  was  exported 
by  any  private  person,  except  by  those  who  traded  in  corn.'" 

Navro&irai,  or  vfiptoTobticai,  took  cognizance  of  such  disputes  as 
happened  between  merchants  and  mariners,  and  examined  persons,  who, 
being  the  children  of  strangers  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
had  fraudulently  inserted  their  names  in  the  public  register,  and  by  that 
means  claimed  the  privileges  of  freeborn  cilizens.  This  was  done  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  every  month.  Not  much  different  from  them 
were  the  tVaywycIs,  who  heard  such  causes  relating  to  trade  as  re- 
quired dispatch  and  could  not  be  deferred  to  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  vavrobtKui,  and  who,  besides  those  trials,  took  cognizance  of 
disputes  concerning  feasts  and  public  entertainments." 

'Aori/i'o/iot  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  streets,  and  several 
other  matters,  especially  such  as  any  way  concerned  the  streets. 
They  were  ten  in  number,  five  of  whom  officiated  in  the  city,  and 
five  in  the  Piraeeus  but  some  say  that  they  were  fifteen  in  number. 
No  mau  served  this  office  more  than  once/ 

'Oboxoiol  were  the  surveyors  of  the  roads. 

'Eirttrrarai  t&v  vbarwv  were  those  wllo  took  care  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  other  conveyances  of  water ;  but  the  fountains  were  under  the 
inspection  of  other  officers  called  KprjvofvXaices.  These  last  four 
offices  were  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  name  uarvvo^iiaJ 

' Eir i err i \r en  rioy  br)fio<rittn>  ipyvr  were  persons  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  ail  public  edifices,  except  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  were  under  the  peculiar  direction  and  management  of 
officers  called  reborrow),  whose  number  was  commonly  the  same  as 

'  Aristophanes  in  Achsrn.  act.  i.  seen.       1  Dinarch.  et  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocrat.  m 

4.  'Ein^A.    Etvm.  M:i£.  ibid. 

*  Demosth.  in   Lacrit.    Theophrast.       ■  Demosth.  in  l.acrit.  Harpocrat. 
Chanel  t  ap.  23.  "  Pollux. 

*  Athcnwus  lib.  vi.    Kiwtath.  ad  Iliad.       •  Aristot. 

A'.  p  P.  i i m -ih.  Proaem.  Ixiv. 

*  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  ir.  prob.  4.  •  Aristotelos. 
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that  of  the  tribes,  each  of  which  had  the  choice  of  a  separate  re^o- 

JOiOS, 

lufpovtirral  were  ten  io  number,  and,  as  their  name  imports,  took 
care  lhat  the  young  men  conducted  themselves  with  temperance 
and  sobriety/ 

OiWreu  were  three  officers  who  provided  lights  and  torches  at  the 
public  entertainments,  and  who  observed  that  every  one  drank  his 
proper  quantity.' 

VvyaiKwofioi  were  also  officers  who  attended  at  festivals,  sacrifices, 
marriages,  and  other  public  solemnities,  and  who  took  care  that  no- 
thing was  done  contrary  to  custom/ 

TwaucoKoofioi  were  officers  whose  business  consisted  in  regulating 
the  dress  of  women,  according  to  the  dictates  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency, and  who  imposed  a  fine  on  such  as  were  too  fantastical  in 
their  dress,  which  was  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Aeirowpyol  were  persons  of  considerable  estates,  who,  either  by 
their  own  tribe  or  by  the  whole  people,  were  ordered  to  perform 
some  public  duty,  or  to  supply  the  commonwealth  with  necessaries 
at  their  own  expense.  Of  these  were  different  descriptions.  They 
were  elected  from  twelve  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  people  to  perform,  when  required,  all  the  burden- 
some and  expensive  offices  of  the  commonwealth  ;  every  tribe  choosing 
one  huudred  and  twenty  from  its  own  body.  This  was  contrary  to 
Solon's  constitution,  which,  though  it  obliged  every  man  to  serve  the 
public  according  to  his  ability,  required  that  two  offices  should  not 
beheld  by  the  same  person  at  one  time."  These  twelve  hundred  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  consisted  of  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  estates,  and  the  other  of  persons  of  less  property. 
Each  of  these  was  divided  into  ten  companies  called  ovpfioplat,  which 
were  distinct  bodies,  and  had  separate  governors  and  officers  of  their 
own.  They  were  again  subdivided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the 
estates  of  those  who  composed  them.  Thus  from  the  first  ten  ov/i- 
/Mfxat  were  appointed  three  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  in 
Athens,  who  in  every  exigency  of  the  state  were  required  to  furnish 
ibe  republic  with  necessary  supplies  of  money,  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  twelve  hundred,  to  perform  all  extraordinary  duties  in  rotation.9 

Tbe  vvpfioptat  were  instituted  about  the  third  year  of  the  one 
hundredth  olympiad,  and  in  the  archouship  of  Nausinicus.  Before 
that  time,  they  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  any  Xetrovpy/a 
assigned  theiu,  were  relieved  by  the  avri&oais,  exchange  of  property, 
which  was  a  regulation  of  Solon,  and  was  performed  in  the  manner 
following : — if  any  person,  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  the  Aeirovpy/cu, 
duties,  required  of  every  man  in  every  second  year/  could  find  ano- 
ther citizen  who  was  richer  than  himself,  and  who  was  free  from  all 
duties,  the  informer  was  then  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  sub- 
stituted denied  that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two,  they  exchanged 
estates  in  the  following  manner:— the  doors  of  their  houses  were 

'  -Evrhin.  in  Axiocho.  ■  Demosth.  in  Lcptin. 

'  Athemeo*  lib.  x.  v  Ulpian.  in  Olynthiac.  ii.  et  Aphob.  i. 

'  hkm  lib.  vi.  »  Demosth.  in  Lcptin. 
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closely  shut  up  and  sealed,  lest  any  thing  should  be  carried  away.  Both 
the  men  then  took  the  following  oath  :  'An-o^avw  rt^v  ovaiav  n)v  epavrov 
op&ws  ttai  biKatm,  ir\r)v  rGjv  iv  rots  epyots  ro'ts  apyvpctois,  oaa  rai  vdftoi 
<ircXj/  7T€7roi>/«:a<rf  "  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  discover  ail  my  property, 
except  that  which  is  in  the  silver  mines,  and  which  the  laws  have  ex- 
empted from  all  imposts  and  taxes."  Within  three  days  a  full  dis- 
covery was  made  of  the  value  of  their  estates  ;  and  this  was  called 
awtyaau.  This  custom  was  not  wholly  set  aside  by  the  institution  of 
the  ovfifioptai ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  citizens  could 
give  information  of  another  person  who  was  more  wealthy  than  him- 
self, and  who  had  been  omitted  in  the  nomination,  he  was  excused." 
This  controversy  was  called  btabu:a(Ttat  which  by  some  is  interpreted 
by  Kptais  and  afi<pi(rfii)rTi(Tis*  and  by  ethers  is  confined  to  the  disputes 
which  happened  between  the  xwy°*>s  wno  perhaps  may  be  under- 
stood in  general  for  the  \etrovpy< . <,  one  remarkable  part  being  put  for 
the  whole.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  if  any  controversy  took 
place  between  those  appointed  rptripapxoi,  it  was  brought  before  the 
frrparrjyos,  who  had  the  care  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  by  him 
referred  to  the  customary  judges.  The  rest  of  the  biabiKaalai  be- 
longed to  other  magistrates. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  Xeirovpyol,  some  related  to  the  affairs  of  peace, 
others  to  those  of  war.  The  duties  of  peace  were  three,  \oprryia, 
yvuvaoiapyla,  and  eartaots ;  those  of  war  two,  rptrjpapyiaf  and  etatyopa. 

Xopqyol  were  at  the  expense  of  players,  singers,  dancers,  and  musi- 
cians, as  often  as  there  was  occasiou  for  them  at  the  celebration  of 
public  festivals  aud  solemnities." 

rvfivaotapxoi  were  at  the  charge  of  the  oil  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  wrestlers  and  other  combatants.* 

'Eartaropes  riiv  <j>v\wv  were  such  as  on  public  festivals  made  enter- 
tainments for  their  whole  tribe/  Besides  those  who  were  appointed 
by  lots,  some  voluutarily  undertook  this  office  that  they  might  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  people/  It  may  be  also  observed,  that 
the  perotKot,  sojourners,  had  also  their  iormropes,  by  whom  they  were 
entertained* 

Tpiiipapxpt  were  obliged  to  provide  all  kinds  of  necessaries  for  the 
fleet,'  and  to  build  ships.  To  this  office  no  certain  number  of  men 
was  appointed  ;  but  their  number  was  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Usually,  however,  two  were  appointed  to  each  galley, 
and  served  six  months  each/ 

Elff(f>€pokr€s  were  required,  according  to  their  ability,  to  supply  the 
public  with  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  and*  for  other  pur- 
poses.' 

'Ewibtbovres  embuffeis,  eta^ipoyres,  Torres,  edeXovrat,  &C.  were  such 
as  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  usual  supplies  were  insufli- 


'  Demosth.  in  LepUn.  et  Plittoip. 
9  Hesychius. 
'  Suidas. 

•  Lyaioa  Orat.  da  Muneribus;  Plu- 
tarch, de  Prudentia  Alhenknsium. 
h  Ulpian.  in  Leptin. 


c  Demosth.  Mediana  et  Leptiniana. 
<<  Pollux. 

'  Plutarch,  do  Prudentia  Athcniensium. 

/  Demosth.  in  Polycl. 

I  I.) bias  Orat.  dc  Muneribus. 
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cienf,  and  in  long  and  dangerous  wan,  contributed  voluntarily,  and 
more  than  the  state  required  them  to  pay.* 

X»r£troi  were  orators  appointed  by  the  people  to  plead  on  the  sub- 
ject of  any  law  which  was  to  be  repealed  or  enacted.  They  were 
sometimes  denominated  gropes  and  awtiyopoi,  from  whom,  however, 
they  differed ;  and  their  fee  was  called  ro  evrijyopiKuy.  Lest  this 
office,  which  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  should 
be  abused,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  private  views  and  advan- 
tages of  particular  persons,  the  people  were  prohibited  by  law  from 
conferring  it  twice  on  the  same  person.' 

'PaVopei  were  ten  in  number,  and  elected  by  lots,  to  plead  public 
causes  in  the  senate-house  or  assembly  ;  and  for  every  cause  io  which 
they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  from  the  public  treasury. 
They  were  also  sometimes  called  avvt'tyopoi ;  and  their  fee  was  termed 
ro  <ntryjyoptK6v,k  No  person  was  admitted  to  this  office  under  the  age 
of  forty  years  though  some  think  that  it  was  lawful  to  plead  both 
in  the  senate- bouse  and  before  the  assembly  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  execute  this  office  till  they  had  been  ex- 
amined in  regard  to  their  valour  in  war,  their  affection  to  their  parents, 
their  prudence,  temperance,  and  frugality.  These  examinations  were 
registered  among  the  laws  of  Athens  ;  and  every  citizen  was  allowed 
to  proceed  judicially  against  him  who  had  found"  the  secret  of  conceal- 
ing the  irregularity  of  his  manners  from  the  severity  of  this  inquiry." 

flpeffJcis  were  ambassadors  chosen  by  the  senate,  or  more  com- 
monly by  the  people,  to  treat  with  foreign  states.  Sometimes  they 
were  sent  with  full  power  to  act  as  they  should  judge  most  conducive 
to  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth,  when  they  were  called 
xpc<r/3f7f  airrotparopes,  plenipotentiaries,  and  were  not  obliged  after 
their  return  home  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Their 
power,  however,  was  usually  limited ;  and  they  were  liable  to  be 
questioned  if  they  exceeded  their  commission,  either  by  concluding 
any  business  foreign  to  that  on  which  they  were  sent,  or  by  acting  in 
a  different  manner  from  what  had  been  prescribed.  During  their  em- 
ployment they  received  a  salary  from  the  treasury.  Whether  their 
salary  was  always  the  same  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  at  first  small,  and  afterwards  raised  in  value,  when  the  common- 
wealth bad  become  rich  and  powerful.  When  Eutbymenes  was 
archon,  they  received  two  drachms  a  day.*  They  who  faithfully  dis- 
charged their  embassies  were  publicly  entertained  by  the  senate  in 
the  Prytaneum  ;•  but  those  who  had  been  deficient  in  care  and  dili- 

sY 

5* nee  were  fined.*  They  who  undertook  an  embassy  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senate  or  the  people,  were  punished  with  death.* 
The  rfxtrfitU  were  usually  attended  by  a  ujpvZ,  herald  ;  and  sometimes 
the  riipvKtt  were  sent  on  embassies  by  themselves.    This  was  the  case 

*  PoUni.  ■  Aristopban.    Acnarnensibus  act  i. 

*  Demosthenes  in  Leptin.  ibidemque    seen.  2. 

I  ipjin.  •  Demos th.  Orat.  de  Falsa  Legal,  ibiquc 

*  AriMopbams  Scholiast,  in  Vesp.  Ulpian. 

1  Aristopban.  Scholiast.  Nubibus.  r  ThuryilUlis  Scbol.  lib.  vi. 

■  /rlschin.  in  Umax.    Harpocrat.  et      l  Demosthenes  ut  supra. 
Sukias  iz  farop.yfxvp. 
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particularly  in  the  primitive  times,  when  all  embassies  were  |>erformed 
by  the  Ki)pvK€%,  who  were  accounted  sacred  not  only  as  being  de- 
scended from  Mercury  and  employed  in  his  office,  but  as  public 
mediators,  without  whom  all  intercourse  and  hopes  of  reconciliation 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  Hence  when  Ulysses  in  his  travels  sent 
spies  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  country  whither  he  had  been 
driven,  they  were  always  accompanied  by  a  Kf/pu$,  who  secured  them 
from  harm  in  all  parts,  except  in  the  countries  of  the  La?strygones, 
Cyclopes,  and  such  savages  as  were  void  (if  humanity/ 

l)>a/j/jare7s,  notaries,  were  of  several  sorts,  and  were  employed  by 
several  magistrates  ;  concerning  whom  it  may  be  ohserved  in  general, 
that,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deceit,  a  law  was  enacted  that 
no  man  should  serve  the  same  magistrate  in  the  capacity  of  a  notary 
more  than  once.  Besides  these  were  other  ypu/i/mrc7s,  notaries,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  custody  of  the  laws  and  public  records, 
which  they  were  to  transcribe  and  repeat  to  the  people  and  senate, 
when  they  should  be  required.  They  were  three  in  number,  of  whom 
one,  chosen  by  the  popular  assembly,  recited  before  the  people  or 
senate;  and  two  were  appointed  by  the  senate,  one  of  whom  was 
keeper  of  the  laws,  the  other  of  the  rest  of  the  public  records/  It 
was  customary  for  every  Prytanea  to  appoint  a  notary,  who  resigned 
his  office  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  when  he  underwent  the  usual  cv- 
0uvij,  examination/  At  Syracuse  this  office  was  esteemed  very 
honorable;  but  at  Athens  it  was  considered  cvreXfo  vrweoia,  a  mean 
employment,"  and  was  executed  only  by  those  called  i^/ioaioi,  who 
were  generally  slaves  that  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  more  serviceable  to  their  masters/ 

CHAP.  XL 

The  Council  of  the  Amphh  tyons. 

The  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Aniphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  to  have  received 
its  name  from  him  ;  but  some  say  that  it  was  founded  by  Acrisius, 
king  of  the  Arrives,  who  enacted  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated  j*  and 
if  this  latter  opinion  be  adopted,  the  name  must  be  derived  from  'A/i- 
^iirrtWes,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries  met  in 
that  council.' 

The  place  in  which  the  council  assembled  was  called  Thermopylae 
and  sometimes  Pylae,  because  it  was  a  narrow  passage,  and  a  gate  or 
inlet  into  the  country.  Hence  these  counsellors  were  sometimes  deno- 
minated TTvXriyipnt,  and  the  council  was  called  TvAuia  ;*  but  some  say 
that  they  obtained  this  name  from  Pylades,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who, 

»  Kustathius  in  Iliad.  A'.  "  Theopomp.  apud  Harpocrat.  in  'A#»- 

'  Pollux  lib.  viii.  <Pikt.    Pausan.  lib.  x.  Cap.  h. 

1  Lybia*  in  Nicomachum.  '  Str^bo  (jeogrrijili.  lib.  ix. 

•  Libanius  Argununto  Orat.  Dcinoslii.       *  Sui.las. 

dc  Falsa  I.ogat.  -  Horodot.    Ilvsycliius  ;  Sunlas  ;  liar- 

v  UlpUnui  in  (Jlyiitliiac.  B'.  iteration;  Miabo,  Pausuniiu  Achairifc 
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baring  assisted  io  the  murder  of  Clytaemnestra,  was  the  first  person 
srraigned  in  this  court.  Sometimes  they  met  at  Delphi,  where  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  superin- 
tended  the  Pytbiau  games,  which  were  celebrated  at  that  place." 
The  situation  of  Delphi,  which  wus  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  convenient  for  the  meeting  of  this  assembly.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  held  in  the  spring  at  Delphi,  and 
io  autumn  at  the  town  of  Anthela,  which  was  distant  a  few  aladia 
from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae/  These  two  were  the  only  appoiuted 
meetings,  unless  some  extraordinary  occurrence  required  them  to 
assemble  at  another  time. 

Whoever  instituted  this  council,  certaiti  it  is,  that  in  the  most  re- 
mote periods  twelve  nations  in  the  north  of  (ireere  formed  a  confe- 
deration to  prevent  the  evils  attendant  on  war.  These  uations  are  said 
to  have  been  theThessalians,  the  ikeotiaus,  the  Dorians,  the  Ionians,  the 
Ferrhaebians,  the  Magnesians,  the  Locrians,  the  (Eteaus,  the  Phthtans, 
the  Malians,  the  Phocians,  and  the  Dolopians  ;f  but  ancient  authors 
differ  respecting  the  states  which  sent  deputies  to  this  council.  Each 
of  the  twelve  nations  had  two  suffrage*  in  the  persons  of  its  deputies, 
and  engaged  to  carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  this  august  tribunal. 

The  league  was  ratified  by  the  following  oath  :  M  We  swear  never 
to  destroy  any  Amphictyonic  town,  nor  ever  to  divert,  either  in  |»eace 
or  war,  the  springs  or  streams  necessary  to  supply  its  wants.  If  any 
power  shall  dare  to  attempt  it,  we  will  march  against  that  power  and 
destroy  its  cities.  Should  impious  meo  seize  on  the  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  we  swear  to  employ  our  feet,  our  arm*, 
our  voices,  and  all  our  powers,  against  them  and  their  accomplices."' 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  extended  with  the  nations  which 
left  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  and  which,  remaining  united  to  the 
Amphictyonic  league,  carried  with  them  to  their  adopted  countries 
the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at  these  assemblies.  This  was  the 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  anciently  inhabited  Thessaly, 
who,  when  they  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  retained  one  of  the  two 
;es  to  which  the  Dorian*,  of  whom  they  formed  a  part,  were 
originally  entitled,  in  like  maimer,  the  double  suffrage  granted  to 
the  Ionians  was,  in  process  of  time,  divided  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Miuor.'  But  though  the  number  of 
votes  at  this  council  never  exceeded  tweiity- four,  the  number  of  de- 
puties was  not  limited;  and  the  Athenians  had  sometimes  three  or 

The  Amphictyonic  council  attracted  a  numerous  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, and  opened  by  sacrifices  offered  up  for  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  of  Greece.  Besides  the  objects  specified  in  the  oath,  the 
assembly  decided  all  differences  between  cities  which  claimed  the 
right  of  presiding  at  the  sacrifices  offered  by  several  cities  in  con- 
junction/ or  which,  after  a  battle  gained,  attempted  to  appropriate 


Phocicis,   et    Achaici»,  4  Idem  ibid, 

•iiujtie.  '  Id.  ibid. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  rii.  cap.  200.    Strabo,  /  Id.  in  Ctesiphoo. 

bb.  ix.    jEtchin.  de  Falsa  Legal.  '  Deuiontb.  de  Cor.    Plut.  Kbet.  Yit. 
ibid. 
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exclusively  to  themselves  honors  that  belonged  to  all/  Other  causes, 
civil  as  well  as  criminal,  were  brought  before  this  tribunal,  but  more 
especially  such  offences  as  openly  violated  the  law  of  nations.*  Con- 
tests between  states  were  always  considered  proper  objects  of  its  ju- 
risdiction, but  the  superintendence  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was 
more  particularly  its  office.  The  question  was  discussed  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  contending  parties,  and  decided  by  the  majority  of 
voices.  A  fine  was  imposed  on  the  offending  nations  or  cities,  which, 
if  not  paid  within  a  stated  time,  was  followed  by  a  second  sentence, 
by  which  it  was  doubled.1  If  those  against  whom  it  was  awarded 
still  continued  refractory,  the  assembly  might  call  for  assistance  to 
support  its  decree,  and  arm  against  them  the  whole  Ampbictyonic 
body,  consisting  of  a  great  part  of  Greece.  It  might  also  exclude 
them  from  the  Ampbictyonic  league,  or  common  union  of  the  temple.' 

Powerful  nations,  however,  did  not  always  submit  to  its  decrees. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  having,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  taken  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  the  magistrates  of  that  city  summoned  them  be- 
fore the  Ampbictyonic  council.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  first 
sentenced  to  pay  five  hundred  talents,  and  afterwards  a  thousand, 
which  they  refused,  alleging  that  the  decisiou  was  unjust." 

The  judgments  pronounced  against  nations  that  profaned  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi  were  more  tremendous.  Their  soldiers  marched  with 
the  more  repugnance  on  such  an  enterprise,  as  they  were  punished 
with  death,  and  deprived  of  sepulture  when  taken  in  arms while 
those  called  on  by  the  council  to  avenge  the  profanation  of  the  altars 
were  the  more  willing  to  obey,  since  every  roan  who  favored  or  tole- 
rated the  act  was  deemed  a  sharer  in  the  impiety.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  guilty  people,  besides  the  anathemas  thundered  out  against 
them,  had  to  dread  the  policy  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  fre- 
quently found  the  means  of  gratifying  their  own  ambition  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  gods.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Ampbictyonic  council  de- 
clared war  against  the  Phocians,  who  had  plundered  the  temple  at 
Delphi.  This  war  was  maintained  for  ten  years  by  all  the  Grecian 
states.  The  Phocians,  with  the  Lacedaemonians  their  allies,  were  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this  assembly ;  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  admitted  into  the  council  on 
account  of  their  services  during  the  war;  but  about  sixty-eight  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Gauls,  uuder  the  command  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Greece  and  despoiled  the  temple  at  Delphi,  the  Phocians  behaved 
with  so  much  spirit  that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former  pri- 
vileges/ 

Some  authors  say  that  this  council  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus    but  others  assure  us  that  it  still  existed  in  the  reign  of 

*  Demoathen.  in  Ne*r.  Cicero  de  In-    lib.  s.    iEachinet  de  Falaa  Leg**, 
vent,  lib.  u.  cap.  23.  "  Diodoms  Strains  lib.  in. 

'  Pint,  in  Ctmone.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  Diodorna  Strains  lib.  xri.  •  Pauaaniaa  Phocicia. 
1  Plutarch,  in  Thcmixoclc ;  Paasaniaa      r  Strabo  lib.  ii. 
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Antoninus  Pius,  when  the  number  of  the  Amphictyons  was  increased 

to  thirty.* 

Of  disputes  between  private  persons  this  assembly  took  no  cogni- 
nnce.  Before  the  members  engaged  in  business,  they  sacrificed  an 
ox,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  intimating  thai 
concord  and  uuaoimity  prevailed  in  the  several  cities  which  they  re- 
presented. Their  proceedings  were  generally  conducted  with  prudence 
and  dignity  ;  and  their  decrees  were  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable. 

.    CHAP.  XII. 
The  Public  Attemblia. 

'EcrXijam  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  convened  according  to  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  consisted  of  all  such  as  were  freemen  of  Athens,  of  what  descrip- 
tion soever;  but  persons  who  bad  been  punished  with  itrtfiia,  infamy, 
slaves,  foreigners,  women,  and  children,  were  excluded.  In  the  reign 
of  Cecrops,  women  are  said  lo  have  been  allowed  to  vote  io  the  po- 
pular assembly  ;  and  Minerva,  contending  with  Neptune  for  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Athens,  is  reported  to  have  gained  the  victory  by  means 
of  the  women,  whose  votes  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
men/ 

The  'EcrXvff/a  was  of  two  sorts,  one  of  which  was  called  rvom,  and 
the  other  ffvycAip-os. 

Kvpiai  were  so  denominated  awo  rov  tvptlr  ra  t/^/cr/iara,  because 
in  them  the  people  ratified  and  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  senate  ; 
or  rather  because  they  were  held  on  fipipat  Kvpiat,  or  ifpiofiivtu  kh\ 
*6fitfu>i,  days  appointed  by  law.* 

They  were  held  four  times  in  thirty-five  days,  which  was  the  time 
that  each  Tpvrareia,  or  company  of  prytanes,  presided  in  the  senate. 
The  first  assembly  was  employed  in  approving  or  rejecting  magis- 
trates ;  iu  hearing  actions  called  eiVayyeA/at,  and  proposals  concern- 
ing the  public  good  ;  and  in  reviewing  the  catalogue  of  such  posses- 
sions as  were  confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
second  made  provisions  for  the  community,  and  for  individuals  ;  and 
every  man  was  allowed  to  prefer  any  petition,  or  to  speak  his  opinion 
concerning  either  of  them.  The  third  was  employed  in  receiving 
heralds  aud  ambassadors  who  have  first  given  an  account  of  their 
mission/  or  presented  their  credentials  to  the  senate."  The  fourth 
was  wholly  devoted  to  religion,  and  to  matters  relating  to  divine  wor- 
ship, such  as  festivals,  sacrifices,'  Ac  ;  and  at  this  assembly,  the 
prytanes,  who  were  obliged  dmtv  Uavrort  icoivij,  to  offer  sacrifices 
every  day  for  the  public  safety,  acquainted  the  people  with  the  success 
of  their  oblations.*    The  first  assembly  was  held  on  the  eleventh  day 

*  Pausania*  Phocic'u.  de  Falsa  Legat. 

'  Varro  spud  Sanctum  Auguitinum  de  *  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  0.  leg.  00. 

Cmtate  Dei  lib.  xrii.  cap.  9.  •  Id.  lib.  ▼iii.  cap.  8. 

*  Soidaa ,  Aristophan.  Schol.  in  Achara.  *  Demostb,  Process.  63. 
'  -tscbines  de  Falsa  Legat.  Deroonh. 
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of  the  prytanea  ;  the  second,  on  the  twentieth  ;  the  third,  on  the 
thirtieth;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  thirty-third.  Some  reckon  by  the 
month,  and  say  that  they  had  three  assemblies  every  month,  on  the 
first,  tenth,  and  thirtieth  day ;  or  on  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thir- 
tieth.* The  former  computation,  however,  seems  more  agreeable  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  who,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  tribes,  had  ten  -rrpvraveiat,  each  of  whom  ruled  thirty-five 
days,  during  which  were  four  assemblies  ;  but  afterwards,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  being  increased  to  twelve,  the  npvraretai  were  also  in- 
creased to  the  same  number,  and  each  of  them  ruled  a  month  ;  and 
at  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  computation  took  place. 
These  were  the  ordinary  assemblies  in  which  the  people  voluntarily 
met.' 

li/y/cXijroi  eKK\r)fJtat  were  the  extraordinary  assemblies,  and  were  so 
denominated  ano  tov  ouyicaXelv,  because  the  people  were  called  or 
summoned  together;  whilst  in  the  ici/p/ai,  they  met  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, without  receiving  any  notice  from  the  magistrates.*  These  extra- 
ordinary assemblies  were  held  when  the  state  was  menaced  with  ap- 
proaching danger."  The  persons,  who  iu  the  name  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate  summoned  the  people,  were  usually  the  arpa- 
TTjyoi,  the  no\efiap\ott  or  the  xfipvKes ;  because  these  extraordinary  as- 
semblies were  commonly  occasioned  by  some  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  dangerous  war ;*  but  sometimes  the  prytanes  convened  the  as- 
sembly by  order  of  the  senate,  when  any  civil  affairs,  in  which  the 
orpaTtjyot  were  not  concerned,  required  a  more  ready  dispatch  than 
they  could  receive  in  the  Kvpiai.  The  rifr>v&  crier,  seems  to  have  sum- 
moned the  people  at  least  twice,  as  it  is  said  to  be  time  to  attend  the 
assembly  because  the  crier  had  called  twice/ 

KciTeKKXrjotui/  KctracAiffftu,'  or  KaracXij<rt«/ were  assemblies  held  on 
very  important  affairs,  to  which  were  summoned  not  only  the  citizens 
who  resided  in  Athens,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  or  those  who 
were  in  the  ships  at  harbour. 

The  places  where  the  et'icXqcriac  were  held  were  the  following: — 

1.  'Ayopa,  the  market-place,  in  which  not  only  the  Athenians,  but 
the  Greeks  in  general,  had  their  public  meetings,  because  it  was  com- 
monly large  and  capacious  ;  and  hence  the  assemblies  themselves  were 
denominated  ayopai,  and  to  make  a  speech  whs  termed  nyopeveiyJ 

2.  n»'v£,  which  was  a  place  near  the  citadel/  and  which  was  so 
denominated  bia  tu  ire7rvow<70at  tvIs  XiOuts,  i)  bia  to  TrenvKvtooOai  tv  av- 
Trj  roi/s  fiovXevras,  because  it  was  filled  with  stones,  or  seats  placed 
close  to  each  other,  or  because  it  was  crowded  with  men  in  the  as- 
semblies :  hence  riw/rifs  signifies  in  the  comic  writers  the  thronging 
and  pressing  of  a  multitude.'  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  meau- 


*  Ulpian.  in  Dcraosth.  Aiistoph.  Schol. 
v  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  Aristoph. 

Schol.  in  Acharn.  Ulpian.  in  DcmoMli,  de 
Falsi  Lrgat. 

:  A.uUiura  dc  Fal»i  Legat.  Pullux 
lib.  viii.  <  ap.  y.  m     1 1  (J. 

*  Demosth.  de  Corona. 

*  Idem  ibid. 


e  Aristoplian.  Coiicionatricibus. 

I'ldluv. 

*  Amiuoniti*. 
.'  Ilesychius 

*  Harpocr.ttion. 

*  lhuc\d.  lib.  viii.  cap.  97.  Schol. 
Aristoplian.  ad  Equites  v.  VJ. 

'  Idrm  *d  Acharn.  K<ptit.  &c. 
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acts  of  its  buildings  and  furniture,  which  in  apes  that  affected  gaiety 
and  splendor  rendered  it  a  monument  of  ancient  simplicity.1 

3.  The  theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  re- 
public was  the  usual  place  of  holding  the  assemblies;7  but  the  Pnyx 
was  not  even  in  those  times  wholly  deserted,  it  beiug  illegal  to  decree 
any  man  a  crown,  or  to  elect  the  <rrpartiyot,m  or  other  magistrates,  in 
any  other  place." 

These  were  the  places  for  holding  the  stated  assemblies.  The  ex- 
traordinary assemblies  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Pineeus,  where  was  a  forum  called 
'Irrobafitia  Ayopa,  in  the  Munychia,  or  in  any  other  place  sufficiently 
capacious  for  containing  the  people. 

The  magistrates  who  had  the  care  and  management  of  these  assem- 
blies were  the  irpvrartts,  *V<orurni,  and  rpoebpoi.* 

The  vpvrareu,  prytanes,  sometimes  convened  the  people,  and 
always  before  the  meeting  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  of  ge- 
neral resort  a  »poypa/</<n,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  matters  to  be 
debated  in  the  assembly,  in  order  that  every  one  might  have  time  to 
consider  the  subjects  before  he  delivered  his  opinion/ 

npocSpo*  were  so  denominated  from  the  front  seats  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  assemblies.  Whilst  the  tribes  of  Athens  did  not  exceed 
ten,  the  rpfabpoi  were  nine  in  number,  and  were  appointed  by  lots 
from  the  nine  tribes,  which  at  that  time  were  exempted  from  being 
rovrareis.  Their  business  consisted  in  proposing  to  the  people  the 
subjects  on  which  they  were  to  deliberate  and  decide;*  and  the  office 
of  the  Tpothpot  commenced  and  expired  with  the  meeting.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  laws  aud  commonwealth  from  the  attempts  of  ambi- 
tious and  designing  men,  it  was  customary  for  the  ro/xopvAavef,  in  all 
assemblies,  nvytadiSitiv  rdit  vpoibpoa,  eVta  dmcwXt/orrac  eiriyttpoTovtiv 
09a  pit  ovfifipei,  to  sit  with  the  pmedri,  and  to  preveot  the  people 
from  decreeing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  interest/  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  in  every  assembly  one  of  the  tribes  should  be  appointed 
by  lots,  icpotbpbtiv,  to  preside  at  the  suggestum,  and  defend  the  com- 
monwealth' by  preventing  the  orators  and  others  from  proposing  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  received  laws,  or  destructive  ot  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  city. 

'E*-i«Tarijf,  the  president  of  the  assembly,  was  chosen  by  lots  from 
the  -rpotbpot :  the  chief  part  of  his  office  consisted  in  granting  the 
people  liberty  to  vote,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  till  he 
had  given  the  signal.' 

If  the  people  were  remiss  in  attending  the  assemblies,  the  magis- 
trates endeavoured  to  compel  them  by  shutting  up  all  the  gates  except 
that  through  which  they  had  to  pass  to  the  meeting ;  and  by  taking 
care  that  all  commodities  were  removed  from  the  markets,  that  there 

•  Pollnx  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  P  Pollui  lib.  »iii.  rap.  8. 

■  Tbucyd.  lib.  viii.  cap.  93.  Pollux  lib.       '  Ulpianu*  in  Tiruooat, 
Tiii.cap.  10.  aeg.  133.   Demostb.  in  Mid.       r  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 

■  H^jcl.ius.  *  /fcvehinrs  in  Ti .narchum. 

•  PoMuju  '  Harj*>cr*ii»n  ;      Dcnioath.  Androt. 

•  Pollm  hb.  tiii.  cap.  9.  seg.  95  et  96.    ^schin.  in  Cteaiph. 
HarjKjcraiiori. 
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might  be  nothing  to  obstruct  or  divert  their  attendance.  If  these  en- 
deavours were  not  sufficient,  the  Xoyiorat  (whose  business  this  was) 
took  a  cord  dyed  with  vermilion,  with  which  they  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket two  of  the  rofrrai,  who,  extending  it  through  the  forum,  marked 
all  those  who  appeared  there ;  and  on  those  who  were  thus  marked 
a  fine  was  imposed  : 

02  5'  iv  ayopa  XaXova,  koVoi  ku\  k<£t« 
Tb  ax°^ov  4>*vjov<ri  rb  ncfitXrwufvov" 
They  in  the  forum  chat,  and  up  and  down 
Scamper  t'  avoid  the  cord  vermilion-dy'd. 

To  encourage  the  people  to  frequent  the  assemblies,  it  was  decreed 
that  an  obolus  should  be  paid  from  the  treasury  to  every  one  who 
attended  the  place  of  meeting  at  an  early  hour.  This  was  afterwards 
increased  to  three  oboli;  and  the  expectation  of  this  reward  induced 
many  of  the  poorer  citizens  to  attend,  who  would  otherwise  have  ab- 
sented themselves.  Hence  the  poet,  speaking  of  Plutus  the  god  of 
money,  observes,  - 

Is  not  the  assembly  frequented  for  his  sake  ? 

Those  who  came  late  to  the  assembly  received  nothing,  as  appears 
from  the  lines  of  the  same  author  : 

BAE.  TpiwfroXov  brjr'  f\a/3cj;  XP.  El  ybp  &<pt\oV 
'AAA*  Sartpos  vw  1)\dov,  Sxrr'  alaxvyofiM, 
Mi  rbv  AP,  ou5«V  6.\\vi     rbv  9v\aKov.v 

As  there  was  no  punishment  for  absence,  it  unavoidably  happened 
that  poor  persons  attended  in  greater  numbers  than  the  rich  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance very  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  democracies.* 

If  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather,  or  a  sudden  storm  which 
they  called  bio<rt)nua*  arose,  an  earthquake  happened,  or  any  inauspi- 
cious omen  appeared,  the  assembly  was  immediately  adjourned;  but 
if  things  continued  in  their  usual  course,  the  business  of  the  meeting 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  place  appointed  for  meeting  was  purified  by  killing  young 
pigs,  which,  as  usual  in  such  lustrations,  were  carried  round  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  it ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  place  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  stand,  because  it  had  not  been  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
victims,  and  was  therefore  accounted  profane  and  unholy,  and  unfit 
for  the  transacting  of  business  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  state.  Hence  the  public  crier  exhorted  the  people 
to  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  KaOappa,  which  was  the  name  given  to 
sacrifices  at  expiations: 

Tldptd'j  u>t  hv  imbs       rov  KaP'pparot.1 

Go  within,  that  of  the  cleansing  ye  may  partake. 

The  person  who  officiated  in  the  lustration  v*as  denominated  KaOapn)st 

*  Atifttophan.  in  Achnrn.  et  Schol.  ibid.    pub.  lib.  i».  cap.  13. 

*  Aristophanes  PIul.  act.  i.  seem*  2.  v  Aristophan.  Schol.  in  Concionatri- 
K  Aristophan.  Concionatricibus.  cibus. 

J  Xenophon.  Memorab.  Arfetot,  de  Re.      1  AriMophan.  Com  ionatr. 
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for  KaBappara'),  and  «W- 


Tbe  expiatory  sacrifices  being  ended,  the  r>>p»£.  public  crier,  arose 
and  repeated  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  for  the  good  success  of  their  counsels  and  undertakings/  This 
prayer  was  followed  by  dreadful  imprecations  against  those  who 
should  attempt  any  thing  in  that  assembly  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  with  wishes  that  he  and  his  family  might  become 
remarkable  examples  of  the  divine  vengeance.' 

Silence  being  next  enjoined,'  the  r>7p»£,  public  crier,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  vpoebpot,  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  woofovXevpa,  or  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  on  which  the  assembly  was  met  to  deliberate/ 
pie  rifpvl  then  proclaimed,  Tlt&yopevttr  fiovXerai  r&v  vwkp  a-CKT^corra 
hn  ytyovormr ;  Who  above  fifty  years  of  age  will  speak  t  The  old  men 
then  began  the  debate;  for  in  the  ancient  periods  of  the  republic,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  passed  the  age  of  fifty  to  be  permitted  to  speak 
first  on  any  subject  uuder  deliberation;  but  this  regulation  in  time 
became  neglected.'  The  irw>t>£  again  proclaimed,  Aeyeir  ra#r  'Adrjrafvw 
ri»  fiov\6fAtrow  oh  f£farri,  That  every  Athenian  whom  the  laws  allowed 
might  then  speak.*  For  as  it  was  deemed  unreasonable  that  any  man, 
age  was  not  under  thirty  years,  should  be  prevented  from  de- 
j  on  Ibe  public  good  ;  so  it  was  thought  unbecoming  in  young 
to  give  their  opinions  before  they  had  first  heard  the  sentiments 
of  those  whose  age  and  experience  rendered  them  more  able  to  decide. 

From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  r>rov£  had  made  the  second 
proclamation,  every  man  present,  who  was  not  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  might  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  pro- 
tided  be  had  not  been  guilty  of  impiety,  cowardice,  or  any  heinous 
crime,  or  was  in  debt  to  the  state.'  Few,  however,  in  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  the  republic  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  ascend  the 
rostrum  except  the  state  orators,  who  were  ten  citizens  distinguished 
by  their  abilities,  and  especially  employed  to  defend  the  interests  of 
their  country  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  the  people.1  When 
any  one  was  considered  by  the  wpvrdvm  as  an  improper  person  to 
speak  to  the  people,  he  was  enjoined  silence  : 

Go  you  and  tit  down,  for  you  are  nobody. 

If  be  refused  to  obey  the  prytanes,  he  was  dragged  from  the  sugges- 
ts by  the  rotfrai,  lictors." 
When  the  question  had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  the  njpvt,  by 
of  the  eri©T<5rrp,  or,  as  some  say,  of  the  wpoebpoi,  called  for 


Anstophan.  Schol  in  Acharn.  et  Con-  *  Ariatophan.  Acharn.    Demo*tb.  et 

Ace.     Snidas ;     Harpocration  ,  jEachin.  in  C'tmiph.  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap. 

ts  in  verb.  K&Bappa.  0. 

;  Pollux.  *  Detnotth.  in  Ariftogit.    iEschin.  in 

'  Demoath.  in.Timocrat.  Timocr.  et  Ctesiph. 

4  Demosth.  Utpi  riapawp*<Tf$.  et  in  Ari-  *  Ariatot.  ap.  Schol.  Aristopb.  Ve$p.  v. 

XT.   Dicearch.  in  Ariatog.  689.    /Kschines  in   Cteaiph.    Flut.  X. 

'  Anstophan.  Thesmoph.  v.  303.  Rnct.  Vit. 

*  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legit.  1  Arittopli.  Concionatr. 

'  gstada.  in  timocr.  inCtea.  ■  Axiatopb.  Acbarn.  act.  i.  »cen.  2. 
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a  decision  of  the  people,  and  asked,  "  Whether  they  would  consent  to 

the  decree  which  had  been  proposed  to  them?"  They  were  thru 
allowed  to  give  their  votes,  and  to  confirm  or  reject  it,  which  was 
called  €iri\lsri<pi£eiv  to  \pr)<l>t<Tfiat  or  bibovcu  btay^tpoTOviay  r£  bi'iftv. 

The  manner  of  giving  their  suffrages  was  by  holding  up  their  hands, 
which  was  called  yeiporovia;  and  hence  yetporox e7v  signified  to  ordain 
or  establish  any  decree,  and  atroytipoTovi'iv  to  disannul  or  reject  it 
by  suffrage.  This  was  the  common  method  of  voting  ;  but  in  some 
cases,  and  particularly  when  magistrates  were  deprived  of  their  offices 
on  account  of  maladministration,  the  suffrages  were  given  in  private, 
lest  the  power  and  influence  of  the  persons  accused  should  impose 
any  restraint  on  the  people,  or  cause  them  to  act  contrary  to  their 
opinion  and  inclination.  The  manner  of  voting  privately  was  by 
casting  \pi)<povst  pebbles,  into  xabovs,  vessels,  which  the  irpvrarets  were 
obliged  to  place  in  the  assembly  for  that  purpose.  Before  the  use  of 
pebbles  they  voted  with  Kvnfxot,  beans." 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  finished  voting,  the  xpotbpoi  carefully  ex- 
amined the  number  of  the  suffrages,  and  pronounced  the  \^ii<f>tafia, 
decree,  ratified  or  rejected,  according  to  the  votes  given.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Trpvrdvets  to  propose  any  subject 
twice  in  the  same  assembly."  The  business  being  ended,  the  wpvrd- 
veu  dismissed  the  assembly  : 

Of  yip  xpvriffis  hCovffi  tV  iKKXrjdiav.P 
For  the  prytancs  dissolve  the  assembly. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up  with  the  same  noise  and  tumult  as  had 
prevailed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  deliberations.7 

On  certain  occasions,  when  the  popular  leaders  had  reason  to  dread 
the  influence  of  powerful  men,  they  had  recourse  to  a  method  prac- 
tised in  other  cities  of  Greece/  They  proposed  to  vote  by  tribes/ 
the  vote  of  each  tribe  being  always  in  the  power  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  were  more  numerous  than  the  rich.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  too  great  influence  of  the  orators  was  the  greatest  defect  in  the 
Athenian  government :  they  subdued  the  mind,  chained  the  will,  aud 
determined  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

By  the  various  modes  which  ihey  praclised,  however,  the  supreme 
authority,  which  resided  essentially  in  the  people,  manifested  its  plea- 
sure. It  was  the  people  who  decided  on  peace  or  war,'  who  received 
ambassadors,  who  confirmed  or  abrogated  laws,  who  nominated  to 
almost  every  office,  imposed  taxes,  granted  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen to  foreigners,  and  decreed  rewards  to  those  who  had  rendered 
services  to  their  country." 


■  Suidas. 

•  Nicia  Orat.  up.  Thucyd.  lib.  vi. 
t>  Arintoph.  Acharn. 

•  Aristoph.  Concionatr.  IMato  de  Hop. 
lib.  vi. 


r  /Fr.e.-e  Poliorc.  Comment,  cap.  11. 
'  Xt-noph.  1 1  i*>t .  Gr.i-c.  lib.  i. 
'  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  139.  Deiuoith. 
ct  /l  m  hin.  de  Falsa  Legat. 

14  Dcmosth.    Thucyd.    Xenoph.  &c. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 
The  Senate  of  Fire  Hundred. 

By  the  constitution  of  Solon,  the  whole  power  and  management  of 
affairs  were  vested  in  the  people  ;  but  at  it  was  dangerous  that  mat- 
ters uf  the  greatest  importance  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy 
and  unthinking  multitude,  who  might  be  persuaded  by  eloquent  de- 
magogues to  enact  laws  contrary  to  their  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  prudent  legislator  judged  it  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state,  to  institute  a  great  council  consisting  only  of 
men  of  the  best  credit  and  reputation  in  the  city.  To  this  council  it 
belonged  to  inspect  all  matters  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  permit  no  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  general  assem- 
bly till  it  bad  been  carefully  examined,  and  had  received  their  appro- 
bation.1, 

H  ><  t  \r)  fj  r£y  TtvTaKoviiiiv,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  at  its  first 
institution  consisted  only  of  four  hundred  senators,  of  whom  one 
hundred  were  appointed  from  each  tribe  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Solon 
the  iribes  were  only  four  in  number."  They  were  elected  by  lots,  in 
drawing  which  they  used  beans ;  and  hence"  the  senators  were  some- 
times denominated  ftovXtvraX  Airo  cva/iov,  and  the  senate  was  called 
/3oA//  Axo  Kvapov.'  The  manner  of  their  election  was  as  follows  : — on 
a  certain  day,  before  the  commencement  of  the  month  'Ecaro/i/latw^, 
the  president  of  every  tribe  presented  the  names  of  all  persons  within 
Ins  district,  who  were  eligible  to  this  dignity,  who  wished  to  offer 
themselves  candidates  for  this  office,  and  who  had  attained  at  least 
the  age  of  thirty  years.'  Their  names  were  then  engraven  on  tables 
of  brass,  which  were  called  xtvama,'  and  cast  into  a  vessel  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  Into  another  vessel  was  put  the  same  number  of 
beans,  of  which  one  hundred  were  white,  and  the  rest  black.  The 
name-*  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn  singly  ;  and  those 
whose  names  were  drawn  out  with  the  white  beans  were  admitted 
into  the  seuate.* 

About  eighty-six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
by  Solon,  the  number  of  tribes  being  increased  by  Clistheues  from 
four  to  ten,  the  senate  received  an  addition  of  one  hundred  members; 
and  from  that  time  the  senate  was  properly  called  /5ouX»/  ru>v  rern- 

Afterwards  two  new  tribes  being  added  to  the  former,  in  honor  of 
Antigonusand  his  son  Demetrius,  from  whom  they  were  denominated, 
the  number  of  senators  was  again  augmented  by  one  hundred  members 
more;'  and  in  both  these  alterations  it  wa<  ordered  that  from  every 
tribe  fifty  persons  should  be  elected  into  the  senate.  The  manner  of 
election  continued  the  same,  except  that,  instead  of  one  hundred,  fifty 
white  beans  were  drawn  by  acli  tribe  according  to  the  number  of 


*  Plutarch,  in  Solon.  *  Ifarporratinn, 

■  Idem  ibid.  "  Sigoniu*et  Knimiut  u>  Rep.  Athrti. 

■  Tl.ucjd.  *  Stcpban.  Ujxant.de-  I  rbb.et  Pupuhv 
r.  lib.  i. 
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senators.  To  these  fiftv  a  similar  number  of  subsidiaries  was  added, 
to  supply  the  places  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  or  irregular 
conduct  of  any  of  the  actiug  deputies/  The  substitutes,  who  were 
denominated  lirt\a\6vT€$9  were  also  chosen  by  lots/ 

After  the  election  of  senators,  officers,  who  were  called  *p\>Tavut, 
were  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  in  the  senate.'  The  manner  of  their 
election  was  as  follows  : — the  names  of  the  tribes  and  nine  black  beans 
being  cast  into  one  vessel,  and  a  white  bean  into  another,  the  tribe 
which  was  drawn  with  the  white  bean  presided  first,  and  the  rest 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 
Every  tribe  presided  in  its  turn  ;  aud  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  num- 
ber of  tribes,  the  Attic  year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  w  hich 
consisted  of  thirty-five  days.  The  first  four  tribes,  however,  were  al- 
lowed thirty-six  days,  and  the  rest  thirty-five/ in  order  that  the  lunar 
year  might  be  rendered  complete,  which,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fiftv-four  days.* 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  four  supernumerary  days  were  employed 
in  electing  magistrates,  and  that  during  that  time  the  Athenians  had 
no  magistrates  ;A  and  hence  those  days  were  called  uvupyoi  i/^t>a<, 
and  apxatptaioi.  When  the  tribes  were  increased  to  twelve,  every  one 
of  them  presided  a  whole  month  in  the  senate.'  The  time  that  each 
company  of  the  wpvTuvcis  continued  in  office  was  termed  7rpwra»e<«, 
during  which  they  were  exempted  from  other  public  duties. 

To  avoid  confusion,  every  TTpvrayeta  was  divided  into  live  weeks  of 
days,  by  which  the  fifty  Trpvrdveu  were  ranked  into  five  decuria?,  each 
dec  una  governing  a  week,  during  which  they  were  called  7rpo«cspoi. 
Of  these  one,  who  was  elected  by  lot,  presided  over  the  rest  each  of 
the  seven  days  ;  and  hence,  of  the  ten  nputbpoi  three  were  excluded 
from  presiding. 

The  president  of  the  irpoeSpot  was  called  liriornrrjs.  To  his  custody 
were  committed  the  public  seal,  and  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  the 
public  treasury.  This,  therefore,  being  an  office  of  great  trust  and 
importance,  no  man  was  allowed  by  the  laws  to  hold  it  longer  than 
one  day,  or  to  be  elected  to  it  a  second  time.* 

There  were  also  nine  Trpuetpoi  who  were  distinct  from  the  former, 
and  who  were  elected  bv  the  €7ri<rrdrm  at  every  lueetin"  of  the  senate 
from  all  the  tribes,  except  from  that  of  which  the  irpvrui'tis  were 
members.'  The  rpoefyot  and  iTnoTurrji  in  the  senate  were  both  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  popular  assemblies.  On  certain  occasions, 
these  nine  presidents  carried  the  decrees  of  the  smate  to  the  general 
assembly;  and  the  first  of  them  in  order  collected  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  On  others,  this  was  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  TrfJuruVcis, 
or  by  one  of  his  assistants.  " 


•  Harpocrat.  in  'EwjAox. 

4  Id.  ibid.    Andocyd.  de  My*t. 

'  Aryutn.  in  Androt.  Orat.    Suidaj  in 

'  Suiclns  in  Wftvrav.  Pel,  Leg.  Att. 
Cor»in.  Fast.  Ait. 

'  Harpurmtion. 

*  Liban.  Ar^um.  in  Audrou.ui. 


1  I'ollut  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 
*  Pollux  lib.  viii.    t  Ipiaaus'm  Andro- 
tianam. 

'  Pollux  ,  Suidns. 

"  Arisuiph.  in  Achara.  v.oo.  Scbol. 

dud.  I  lino  yd.  lib.  vi.  cap.  t  1.  Ue>viatc> 
de  Pace  ,  cl  alii. 
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The  authority  of  the  wfivrdmu  consisted  chiefly  in  assembling  Ihe 
senate,  which  met  every  day,  except  on  festivals  and  days  considered 
as  unfortunate,  and  oftener  if  occasion  required.  In  order  that  the 
ravrat'tis  might  he  always  ready  to  give  audience  to  all  who  wished  to 
propose  any  matter  which  regarded  the  commonwealth,  they  con- 
stantly resorted  to  a  common  hall  called  the  Pntaneum,  which  was 
near  the  senate-house,  in  which  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  in  which 
they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.*  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
rpvr«'ye«  to  pre])  a  re  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in  Ihe  senate.  Aa  the 
*?oate  represented  the  tribes,  it  was  in  ils  turn  represented  by  the 
Tpyrareu,  who,  being  constantly*  collected  in  one  place,  were  always 
at  hand  to  watch  over  such  dangers  as  threatened  the  republic,  and 
to  give  timely  notice  to  the  senate. 

Every  time  the  senate  assembled,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
BotrXttfOf  and  Minerva  HovXm'a,  the  counsellors,  who  had  a  chapel  ad- 
joining to  the  senate-house."    This  was  termed  eiutr^pta  dvtn-f 

If  any  man  proposed  any  subject  which  seemed  worthy  of  conside- 
ration, it  was  eagraven  on  tablets,  in  order  that  the  senators  might  be 
made  acquainted  with  what  was  intended  to  be  discussed  at  their  next 
meeting.  After  the  jrpvrdytis,  or  cmardrn!,  had  proposed  the  sub- 
ject of  deliberation,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  give  his  opinion,  and 
to  declare  his  reasons  for  or  against  it.  This  was  done  standing ;  for 
oo  person  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever  presumed  to  speak  silting  ; 
and  in  ancient  authors,  when  a  hero  addresses  a  public  assembly,  he 
a  first  said  to  rise : 

Tola i  8*  IrttrrdLntros  utrifi  w&a%  mcht  'Ax*AA«ui.  Horn. 

When  all  had  finished  what  they  had  to  say,  the  intended  decree  was 
drawn  up  in  writing  by  any  of  the  xpvrdrM  or  other  senators,  and 
opeuly  read  in  the  house/  After  this,  leave  beiug  given  by  the  wpv- 
rartu  or  cvMrra'rip,  the  senators  proceeded  to  vole  in  private  by 
casting  beans  into  a  vessel  placed  for  that  purpose.  The  beans  were 
black  and  white ;  aud  if  the  former  were  more  numerous,  the  proposal 
was  rejected;  if  the  latter,  it  was  enacted  into  a  decree/  which  was 
called  4fn^iatia  al)(J  rpo/3ouXev/4a,  because  it  was  agreed  to  in  the  se- 
nate with  the  design  of  having  it  afterwards  proposed  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  without  whose  consent  it  could  not  pass  into  a  law. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  consent  of  the  people,  the  ^i^ia^a 
was  obligatory  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  senators  and  other 
magistrates  retired  from  their  offices. 

The  power  of  this  council  was  very  great,  aud  upon  it  devolved 
nearly  the  whole  care  of  the  republic  ;  for,  by  the  constitution  of  So- 
lon, the  commou  people  being  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  all  affairs  both  public  and  private, 
it  was  the  peculiar  pro\inceof  the  senate  to  restrain  them  within 
proper  limits,  to  take  cognizance  of  every  subject  of  deliberation,  and 
to  be  careful  that  nothing  was  proposed  to  Ihe  general  assembly  of 

•  Demoith.  6m  Coron.    Pollux  lib.  viii.      P  Ulpiaaa*. 

/-ap.  IS.  »*2.  115.  Amman,  apad  liar-  «  L)e  month.  Oral,  m  (.  u  tipji.  et  in  Koav 
j»>  rat.  in  &6\.  rem. 

*  JlnuphoB.  de  ChoreuU.  *  U I  piano*. 
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the  people,  unless  it  appeared  conducive  to  the  safely  and  interest  of 
the  state.  Besides  these  duties,  the  senate  examined  the  accounts  of 
magistrates  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices,'  and  took  care  of  poor 
persons  who  were  maintained  from  the  public  treasury.'  They  also 
appointed  gaolers  for  prisons ;  examined  and  punished  those  who 
were  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  were  not  forbidden  by  any  positive  law  ;" 
and  took  care  of  the  fleet,  and  superintended  the  building  of  men  of 
war.1  As  this  was  a  situation  of  great  trust,  no  man  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  till  he  had  undergone  a  strict  buKiftuoia,  scru- 
tiny, as  to  his  life  and  conduct,  which  if  not  approved  he  was  re- 
jected."^ 

To  impose  a  greater  obligation  on  the  senators,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  in  all  their  deliberations  they  would  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  public  good,  and  not  advise  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  laws;  that  they  would  sit  as  judges  into  whatever  court 
they  should  be  elected  by  lots  (for  several  of  the  courts  of  justice 
were  supplied  with  judges  chosen  from  the  senate);  and  that  they 
would  send  no  citizen  to  prison  who  was  able  to  find  bail,  unless 
accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  of  embezzling  the  public 
revenue.  This,  however,  was  understood  of  criminals  before  con- 
demnation only  ;'  for  to  imprison  them  after  conviction  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  laws.  '1  lie  highest  punishment  that  the  senate  was 
allowed  to  inflict  on  criminals  was  a  fine  of  rive  hundred  drachma?. 
When  this  was  considered  insufficient,  they  sent  the  criminal  to  the 
(■W^o0crat,  by  whom  he  was  arraigned  in  the  usual  manner.'  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  senators  took  an  oath  to  ob- 
serve rt)y  u/i^ariav,  the  act  of  oblivion,  by  w  hich  all  the  disorders 
committed  during  the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrants  were  remitted. 

The  senate  was  annually  re-elected,  and  at  the  expiration  of  its 
trust  delivered  up  its  accounts,  and  submitted  its  conduct  to  the 
public*  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  body  from  being  exposed 
to  the  rage  of  the  people,  it  severely  punished,  w  hile  its  authority  con- 
tinued, whatever  oftences  were  committed  bv  anv  of  its  members, 
and  excluded  those  whose  conduct  had  been  reprehensible/  If  any 
one  of  the  senators  was  convicted  of  breaking  his  oath,  of  committing 
any  injustice,  or  of  conducting  himself  improperly  in  any  respect,  the 
rest  of  the  members  expelled  him,  and  substituted  in  his*  place  one  of 
the  avTtXaxovrcs.  This  was  called  eic<pv\\v<{»opy)(Tai  from  the  leaves 
used  in  voting,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  baTpuna  were  employed  by 
the  people  in  decreeing  the  ostracism;  but  the  custom  of  voting  with 
leaves  instead  of  bean3  was  not  very  ancient,  and  was  first  used  in 
consequence  of  an  officer  having  changed  the  beans  w  hich  had  been 
hitherto  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  corrupted  the  suf- 
frages.*   It  was  lawful  tovs  e^uXXo^opqOtVras  iv       btKanrrjplbt  Kara- 

•  Pollux  lib.       cap.  8.  *  Demosth.  in  Timocrat. 

1  Har|iot ration.  9  Dcmosth.  in  Eucrg.  et  Mnesib.  Pol- 

■  Pollux.  lu\  lib.  viii.  cap.  *J. 

1  Aristoph.   Avibus  ;   Libanius  At^u-       -  /l.-cbines  in  Ctesipli. 

rm  nt.  in  And  rot  a  Idem  in  Tmiarch. 

*•  yEschinet  in  Timaxcb.  Ly Mas  adv.       »  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  5.  Jlarpocra- 
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Uxetrdat,  to  admit  those  as  judges  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
senate;  and  lience  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  usual  to  deprive 
senators  of  their  office  for  \erv  small  offences. 

On  t he  contrary,  those  who  had  conducted  themselves  with  pro- 
priety and  integrity  were  rewarded  with  an  allowauce  of  money  out  of 
the  public  treasury/  The  members  who  com*po»ed  the  senate  received 
each  a  drachm  every  day  for  his  maintenance  ;  and  hence  ftovXijs 
\a\elv,  to  be  elected  by  lot  into  the  senate ,  means  the  same  as  hoa-^jsifw 
T)i  iffitpas  Anx««»',  to  obtain  a  drachm  every  day.4  If  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  senate,  and  any  ships  of  war 
had  been  built,  they  decreed  in  the  public  assembly  that  the  mem- 
bers should  have  the  honor  of  wearing  a  crown;  but  this  reward  was 
withheld  if  no  gallics  had  been  built,  for  in  that  case  the  law  con- 
iidered  them  as  having  been  wanting  to  the  republic,  whose  interest 
and  safety  depended  so  much  ou  the  strength  of  its  navy/ 


CHAP.  XIV. 
The  Court  of  Areopagus, 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus,  though  the  most  ancient,  was  yet  the 
most  upright  of  the  Athenian  tribunals.  It  sometimes  assembled  in 
the  royal  portico ;-'  but  its  ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  upon  an 
eminence  at  a  small  distance  from  the  citadel/  and  in  a  kind  of  hall, 
defended  from  the  weather  only  by  a  rustic  roof.*  It  received  its 
name  from  this  eminence,  which  was  called  'ApeioTrriyoi,  or'Apeios 
rayoi,  the  hill  of  Mars,  or  Mars's  hill,  from  Mars  the  god  of  war 
aod  blood,  because  all  murders  were  under  the  cognizance  of  this 
court  ;*  or  from  the  arraignment  of  Mars,  who  is  fabled  to  have  been 
the  first  criminal  tried  in  this  court  ;*  or,  lastly,  because  the  Amazons, 
whom  the  poets  pretend  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars,  when 
they  besieged  Athens,  pitched  their  camp  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  god  of  war  in  this  place/ 

At  what  period  this  court  was  first  instituted  is  uncertain.  Some 
think  that  its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the 
founder  of  Atheus  ;  some,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus; 
and  others  that  it  was  instituted  by  Solon.-  Certain,  however,  it  is 
that  this  court  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Solon  ;*  that 
the  Areopagus,  when  originally  constituted,  was  merely  a  criminal  tri- 
bunal, and  possessed  nut  the  smallest  influence  on  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  ;  and  that  Solon,  guided  by  motives  which  can- 
not now  be  easily  explained,  rendered  it  superior  to  the  Kphetx,  ano- 

■  Demoetb.  in  Timocrat.  4  Suidai. 

*  Hesycbius  in  BouA.  *  Pauwin.    Arisiidc*  Panath.  Suidas. 

*  Demoatb.  Androtiana;  Argum.  ejuscL  1  A  *<-ltyl.  Eumenid.  Ftymol.  Auctor* 
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ther  court  instituted  by  Draco,  and  greatly  augmented  its  power  and 
authority." 

The  number  of  persons  who  composed  this  venerable  assembly  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  say  tin  y  were  nine,  some  thirty-one,  and 
some  filly-one,  besides  the  arclious/  whilst  some  >tale  that  the  (-)e<x- 
fc'Unti  only  were  admitted  members  of  this  tribunal/  and  others 
that  their  number  was  unlimited/  It  appears  probable,  however,  that 
their  number  was  not  always  the  same  ;  and  when  Socrates  was  con- 
demned by  this  court,  we  Hud  that  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  gave 
their  suffrages  against  him,  besides  those  who  voted  for  his*  acquittal. 

The  Bullous  were  admitted  into  this  court  after  their  )ear  of  office 
had  expired;1  but  not  till  they  had  proved,  in  a  solemn  examination, 
that  they  had  discharged  their  duty  with  equal  zeal  and  fidelity.' 
This  examination  took  place  before  the  Xoyiarai,  after  the  per- 
formance of  certain  sacrifices  at  Limine,  a  place  at  Athens  dedicated 
to  Bacchus."  If,  in  the  examination,  any  should  be  found  either  art- 
ful or  powerful  enough  to  elude  the  severity  of  their  censors,  it  was 
impossible  for  them,  after  they  had  once  become  Areopagites,  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  example  and  not  appear  virtuous."  To  have 
been  sitting  iu  a  tavern  was  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  ad- 
mitting an  archon  into  this  court;-  and  though  the  dignity  annexed 
to  those  who  were  members  was  usually  continued  to  them  during 
their  lives,  yet  if  any  one  of  them  was  convicted  of  immorality,  he  was 
immediately  expelled.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  their  lives  were  inno- 
cent and  unblamable;  it  was  required  that  their  words  and  actions 
and  the  whole  of  their  demeanour  should  be  grave  and  serious  beyond 
w  hat  was  expected  from  other  men.  To  laugh  in  this  assembly  was  con- 
sidered  an  unpardonable  levity;*  and  by  an  express  law  the  members 
were  forbidden  to  write  a  comedy."  Eor  man}  ages  the  regulations 
of  Solon  were  carefully  observed,  and  men  of  the  strictest  virtue  only 
were  admitted  into  this  court  ;  but  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  rei 
public,  when  the  grandeur  of  Athens  was  on  the  decline,  the  ancient 
ordinances  were  neglected,  and  men  of  vicious  and  profligate  lives 
were  elected  into  this  assembly. 

The  reputation  which  the  Areopagus  enjoyed  during  so  many  cen- 
turies was  founded  on  titles  that  have*  transmitted  its  fame  to  suc- 
ceeding ages/  Innocence,  summoned  to  appear  before  it,  ap- 
proached without  apprehension;  ami  the  guilty,  convicted  and  con- 
demned, tetired  without  dating  to  murmur."  So  impartial  and  upright 
were  its  proceedings,  that  for  many  centuries  neither  plaintiff  nor  defen- 
dant had  any  reason  to  complain  of  its  determinations.*  The  integrity 
of  this  tribunal  was  so  remarkable,  and  so  well  known  in  every  part  of 

0  Follux  hi).  \iii.  trap.  10.  '  [socraf.  AreODflgtt* 

r  Plutarch.  Solone  ft  IVricIo.  *"  Atlitnaws  lib.  xiv. 

9  Liban.  in  Argum.  Androt,  *  /Pschinea  in  I  imanli. 
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Greece,  I  hut  even  foreign  states,  when  any  differences  happened 
among  them,  voluntarily  submitted  to  its  decisions/ 

The  Areopagus  kept  a  strict  eye  over  the  conduct  of  its  members, 
and  judged  them  without  partiality,  sometimes  even  for  trivial 
offences.  A  member  was  punished,  for  having  stifled  a  little  bird, 
which  from  fear  had  taken  refuge  in  his  bosom.'  He  was  thus 
taught  that  he,  whose  heart  was  shut  against  pity,  ought  not  to  have 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  at  his  mercy.  Hence  the  decisions  of  this 
court  were  considered  as  standards  not  only  of  wisdom,  hut  of  hu- 
manity. A  woman,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  man  whom 
she  passionately  loved,  administered  to  him  a  philter  of  which  he  died. 
Be i n £  accused  of  procuring  the  death  of  this  person  by  poison,  she 
was  dismissed  without  punishment,  the  court  dteming  her  more  un- 
fortunate than  culpable/  Another  woman,  exasperated  at  the  bar- 
barity of  a  second  husband,  and  of  a  son  she  had  by  him,  who  slew 
a  promising  youth  that  she  had  born  to  her  former  spouse,  deter- 
mined to  poison  them  both.  After  a  prosecution  before  several  tri- 
bunals that  ventured  neither  to  condemn  nor  to  acquit  her,  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  before  the  Areopagus,  which  after  a  long  examina- 
tion ordered  the  parties  to  appear  again  before  the  court  in  one 
hundred  years  from  that  time/ 

The  members  of  this  tribunal  held  their  office  for  life/  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  court  that  sat  upon  life  and  death.4  After 
Solon  bad  reformed  the  constitution,  the  Areopagus  took  cognizance 
of  almost  all  crimes,  all  vices,  and  abuses.  Murder,  poisoning, 
robbery,  conflagrations,  libertinism,  and  innovations  either  in  the 
system  of  religion  or  the  form  of  government,  by  turns  excited  its 
vigfaoce.  It  punished  with  death  all  incendiaries,  deserters  of  their 
country,  persons  convicted  of  treason,'  and  those  who  conspired 
against  the  life  of  any  man,  whether  the  attempt  succeeded  or  not  ; 
but  some  are  of  opinion  that  these  last  were  tried  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Palladium.1  Some  say  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  people ;  but  others  assure  us  that 
their  determinations  might  not  only  be  questioned,  but  rescinded, 
by  an  assembly  of  the  people  and  if  the  members  of  this  court 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  inflicting  punishments,  they 
were  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  the  \oyiorai.m  The  Areo- 
pagus was  afterwards  empowered  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  an 
assembly,  if  the  people  had  acquitted  u  criminal  that  deserved 
punishment;''  and  to  save  an  innocent  person  who  had  been  un- 
justly condemned.  On  important  occasions,  when  the  people, 
inflamed  by  their  orators,  were  on  the  point  of  adopting  some 
nieasure  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  Areopagiics  have 
sometimes  presented  themselves  to  the  assembly,  and  by  arguments 
or  entreaties  prevailed  on  them  to  listen  to  reason/    A  citizen,  who 

1  Pautan.  Me**euUcis.  '  Lvcur^u*  in  Lccxrat^m. 
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had  been  banished  from  Athens,  had  the  temerity  to  return.  lie  was 
accused  before  the  people,  who  thought  proper  to  acquit  him  at  the 
instigation  of  a  favorite  orator.  The  Areopagus  taking  cognizance 
of  the  affair  ordered  the  criminal  to  he  seized,  recommenced  the 
prosecution,  and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  condemn  him 

To  this  court  w<  re  committed  ihe  inspection  and  custody  of  I  lie 
laws.?  It  disposed  of  the  public  fund  according  to  its  discretion.' 
To  it  belonged  the  guardianship  of  all  young  men  in  the  city;  and  it 
was  the  business  of  this  institution  to  appoint  them  tutors/  and  see 
that  they  were  educated  according  to  tluir  abilities.'  Its  authority 
was  extended  even  to  persons  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes  ;  and  it 
was  empowered  to  reward  the  meritorious,  and  to  punish  those  guilty 
of  any  impiety  or  immorality.  To  e  flee  I  this,  the  Areopagites,  ac- 
companied by  the  yvKittcovofiOt,  frequented  the  public  meetings,  mar- 
riages, and  solemn  sacrifices,  that  they  might  observe  whether  the 
people  conducted  themselves  with  decency  and  propriety."  Idleness 
was  a  crime  which  came  especially  under  the  cognizance  of  this  tri- 
bunal; and  the  Areopagus  was  obliged  to  impure  strictly  into  every 
man's  course  of  life,  and  examine  whether  any  supported  themselves 
by  theft,  rapine,  or  other  unlawful  means.'"  All  matters  of  religion, 
blasphemy,  contempt  <»f  holy  mysteries,  the  consecration  of  new  gods, 
ihe  erection  of  temples  and  altar*,  and  the  introduction  of  new  cere- 
monies in  divine  worship,  were  referred  t«»  the  judgment  of  this  court.' 
Hence  St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before  it  as  "a  sitter  forth  of  strange 
gods,"  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.' 
The  Areopagus  seldom  interfered  in  the  managemmt  of  public  affairs, 
except  in  cases  of  great  emergency  or  danger ;  and  to  it  the  common- 
wealth had  recourse  as  the  last  and  safest  refuge.'  As  it  exhibited 
the  greatest  firmness  in  punishing  crimes,  and  the  nicest  circumspec- 
tion in  reforming  manners  ;  and  as  it  never  employed  chastisement 
till  advice  and  menaces  were  found  of  no  effect  ;r  it  acquired  the 
esteem  and  love  of  the  people,  even  while  it  exercised  the  most  ab- 
solute power. 

This  court  at  first  met  on  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  and 
Iwenty-ninth  days  of  every  month,"  and  aftcruaids  almost  every  day.* 
On  any  urgent  business  they  assembled  in  the  fiuaiXtKt)  aroa,  royal 
portico,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  courts  of  justice,  was  encompassed 
with  a  rope  to  prevent  the  multitude  from  incommoding  them/ 

It  was  usual  for  the  Areopagites  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  open 
air/  partly  because  it  was  considered  unlawful  that  the  criminal  ami 
accuser  should  be  under  the  same  roof,  and  partly  that  the  judges, 
whose  persons  were  esteemed  sacred,  might  contract  no  pollution  by 
conversing  with  profane  ami  wicked  men.'    They  also  heard  and 

p  Demosthenes  >!»  Corona.  r  Act.  \j*  ^t'>".  win.  is.  i«>. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Solon.  '■'  Lilian.  Aipim  Oral.  Ahvln.t. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Tin  nu>t<>.  li .  -*  !#■  esal.  Anopn^itic. 

'  /facilities  Pliilo>o;  ii.  in  A.vucliO.  ■  I'oI  ut  lib. \m.  «ap.  10. 
1  Ifoiiatcs  Areotttgitic.  I. mini. 

"  Athena-us  lib.  vi.  '  Deino.ati.  Orat.  i.  in  ArWogil, 
1  Plutarch.  Sfteuc;  Vtlcr.  Mas.  lit*.         Pollux  U.t.  emu. 

ii.  ran.  6.  '  Amij>li"U.  Oral,  de  Cn'Jc  UerocUV* 

*  JU5lit:Us  Madyr. 
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determined  all  causes  at  night  and  in  darkness,  in  order  tbat  they 
might  not  be  influenced  in  favor  of  either  the  criminal  or  the  accuser/ 
sod  that  no  one  might  know  the  number,  or  discern  the  countenances 
of  the  judges.' 

Actions  concerning  murder  were  introduced  into  the  Areopagus  by 
the  fiaoiXtvs,  who,  laying  aside  the  crown,  the  badge  of  his  office, 
was  allowed  to  sit  as  judge  among  the  members,4  and  to  prououoce 
with  them  the  punishment  prescribed  by  laws  engraven  on  a  column.' 

The  usual  method  in  which  they  proceeded  was  as  follows  : — the 
court  being  met  aud  the  people  excluded,  they  divided  themselves 
into  several  committees,  each  of  which  heard  and  determined  sepa- 
rate causes,  if  the  multiplicity  of  business  would  not  give  time  for 
them  to  be  brought  before  the  whole  senate.  These  appointments 
were  made  by  lots,  that  no  one  might  be  corrupted  by  bribe?,  or 
prejudge  the  cause  which  he  was  to  hear.*  The  Arcopagites  sat  on 
seats  of  stone,  and  held  in  their  hands,  as  a  mark  of  their  authority, 
a  sort  of  batoon  made  in  the  form  of  a  sceptre.' 

Before  the  trial  commenced,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  placed 
near  the  testicles  of  a  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  took  a  solemn  oath  by 
the  ofpvat  Ota),  furies.  Near  relations  only  were  allowed  to  pro- 
secute a  murderer ;  and  the  plaintiff  swore  tbat  be  was  related  to  the 
deceased  persoo,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  swore  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge.  Both  of  them  confirmed  their  oaths  by  dreadful 
imprecations,  and  wished  that,  if  they  swore  falsely,  they,  their  houses, 
and  their  whole  families,  might  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  divine 
vengeance. ■  This  was  considered  as  so  dreadful  and  certain,  that 
the  law  inflicted  no  penalty  on  those  who,  at  such  a  time,  were  guilty 
of  perjury  ;  but  they  were  left  to  the  inexorable  aepvai  Ota\,  furies, 
wbo  from  a  neighbouring  temple,  dedicated  to  their  worship,  seemed 
to  listen  to  their  invocation,  and  prepared  to  punish  the  perjured. 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  parties  were  placed  upon  two  apyv- 
po\>%  Xidovs,  silver  stones  the  accuser  sat  on  the  stone  of  *Y/3pu,  In- 
jury; and  the  accused  on  that  of  '\vaihela,  Impudence/  or  of  'Avai- 
n'a,  Innocence/  To  these  two  goddesses  temples  and  altars  were 
erected  in  the  Areopagus.*  The  accuser  then  proposed  to  the  pri- 
soner rpia  a>aXa/a/iora,  three  questions/  to  each  of  which  he  was  to 
give  a  distinct  answer.  The  first  was,  !  <  KariKrovat ;  Are  you  guilty 
of  this  murder?  to  which  he  answered,*  Exrora,  /  am  guilty,  or  Ovk 
icrova,  I  am  not  guilty.  The  second  question  was,  0O*wt  kqtIkto- 
xai;  How  did  you  commit  this  murder  r  The  third  was,  T<Vos  fiov- 
\evptx91  rarerrovas  ;  Who  were  your  accomplices  in  this  murder  ? 

The  parties  next  impleaded  each  other  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  al- 


/  I.urian.  Heraotino.  Drmoath.    Lysia*  in  Thrornnest.  Pol- 

*  Pa  man.  lib.  ri.  lui  lib.  Y»ii.  cap  10. 

*  Pollux  Kb.    viii.  cap.  9.  »eg.  90.       "  Pausan.  lib.  i.  can.  28. 
Oral.  •  Id.  ibid. 


•  Ljftiaa  in  Eratostli.  *  Adrian  Junius. 

*  Luetsn.    Bis  Accuaato.  «  Pau*an.    Cicero  de  Legibus  lib.  ii. 
'  Suidaa.  r  vfcschyl.  Kumcnid. 
-  D«no.th.  An 
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lowed  to  make  Ii is  defence  in  two  speeches.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
he  might  secure  himself  by  flight,  and  go  into  voluntary  banishment 
if  he  feared  the  issue  of  the  trial  ;  but  if  he  made  use  of  this  privilege, 
all  his  property  was  confiscated  and  exposed  to  sale  by  the  ntuXrjrni.' 
In  the  ancient  periods  of  the  republic  both  parties  spoke  for  them- 
selves ;'  but  in  later  ages  they  were  allowed  counsel  to  plead  for 
them."  But  whoever  spoke,  truth  alone  was  entitled  to  present  her- 
self to  the  judges,  who  dreaded  eloquence  not  less  than  falsehood; 
and  the  advocates,  who  were  ten  in  number,5  were  required  to  banish 
from  their  harangues  all  exordia,  perorations,  digressions,  every  orna- 
ment of  style,  and  even  the  language  of  sentiment ;  that  language 
which  so  violently  inflames  the  imagination,  and  which  has  such  an 
ascendancy  over  commiserating  minds. 

Both  parties  having  been  heard,  and  the  question  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, the  judges  proceeded  to  give  sentence  with  the  most  profound 
gravity  and  silence;  and  hence  'Apeovay/rov  owtTrnXorepos,  more  silent 
than  an  Areopagite,  and  'ApeoTrayiruu  Treyavurepos,  more  severe  than 
an  Areopagite,  became  proverbial  sayings;4  though  some  think  that 
these  expressions  originated  from  the  reserve  and  severe  gravity  of 
their  manners,  whence  ' 'Apeov ay ir i]<,  usually  denoH*  a  grave  and 
austere  person  ;  and  others,  from  the  gre.it  care  with  which  they  con- 
cealed their  transactions  in  the  senate,  as  the  poet  observes  : 
Ergo  occulta  topes,  ut  Curia  Maitis  A  tin  itis, 

Therefore  you  secrets  shall  conceal,  as  the  Court  of  .Mars  at  Athc-.is.y 
The  manner  of  giving  sentence  was  as  follows  : — in  the  court  were 
two  urns,  of  which  one  wai  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood.  Tiie  former 
was  called  6  eftTrpnnOey,  from  the  situation  in  which  it  stood  ;  huptos, 
because  the  votes  that  were  cast  into  it  deemed  the  accusation  valid  ; 
and  dnvarov,  because  they  decreed  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  The 
urn  of  wood  was  placed  behind  that  of  brass ;  and  into  it  were  cast 
the  votes  of  those  who  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Hence  the  urn  of 
wood  was  called  o  uarepos,  i  axiaio,  o  «\epo»,  and  o  eAcov  the  urn  of 
mercy.1  When  the  numbers  were  equal,  an  inferior  officer  added,  in 
favor  of  the  accused,  another  vote,  which  was  called  the  suffrage 
of  Minerva,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  being  present  in 
the  court  of  Areopagus  at  the  trial  of  Orestes,  gave  her  casting  vote 
to  turn  the  scale  of  justice.'  Afterwards  the  thirty  tyrants,  having 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  ordered  the  members  of  the 
Areopagus  to  deliver  their  votes  in  public  by  casting  their  calculi, 
flints,  on  two  tables,  of  which  one  contained  the  votes  of  those  w  ho 
acquitted,  the  other  of  those  who  condemned  the  prisoner.  This 
public  manner  of  voting  was  enforced  by  the  tyrants  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  how  each  member  was  affected  towards  their  interests 

•  Demostb.  in  Aristocrat.  Pollux  lib.  Ariitot.  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  I.ucian.  Ana- 
viii.  cb.uvid.    Demostlt.  6cc. 

'  Sextus  Kmpir.  adv.  M*tiiem.  lib.  ii.  -1  I  >riwostb.  in  Aristog.    Alacrobius  Sa- 

•  Lucian.de  (jyranas.  et  in  }3is  Ae-    turn.  vii.  1. 

cusat.  ¥  Juvenal.  Sat.  IX.  101. 

•  Harpocrat.  in  "Zwljyop.  Scbol.  Ari-  *  Sehul.  ArUtoph.  ad  Vesp.  981  et  985. 
•(opban.  ad  Vcsp. 689.  fl  Arista!.  Out.   in   Mincrv.  Julian. 

■  Lys.  adv.  Simon.    J.vcurg.  in  Leotr.    Orat.  iii. 
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and  proceedings/  As  soon  as  the  accused  person  was  condemned, 
be  was  bound  and  led  to  punishment/ 

Besides  the  crime*  of  which  the  Areopagus  took  cognizance,  other 
causes  were  sometimes  brought  before  it  111  which  its  sentence  was 
not  final,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  courts  to  which  they 
belonged. 

The  members  of  the  Areopagus  were  never  rewarded  with  crowns 
for  their  services,  not  being  permitted  to  wear  them  but  they  re- 
ceived a  maintenance  from  the  public,  which  was  called  icpias  ;*  and 
they  had  also  three  oboh  allowed  lliem  for  every  cause  in  which  judg- 
ment was  gi\en/ 

This  institution  was  preserved  entire  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who, 
as  be  bad  never  filled  the  office  of  archon,  could  not  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  employed  all  bis  power 
and  in6uence  in  undermining  an  authority  whieh  was  incompatible 
with  bis  own.'  Having  obtained  the  interest  of  the  people,  he  unfor- 
tunately succeeded  in  his  design  ;  and  most  of  the  causes  which  had 
been  formerly  tried  in  this  court,  were  withdrawn  from  its  cognizance.' 
Its  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  contined  to  murder,  miming*,  poison- 
ings,  conflagrations  of  buildings,1  and  some  other  h?s  considerable 
offences.*  From  the  time  that  Pericles  succeeded  iu  enfeebling  the 
authority  of  the  Areopagus,  there  was  an  end  to  censors  in  the  state, 
or  ralber  all  the  citizens  assumed  that  office.  Actuations  and  infor- 
mations multiplied ;  the  people  sensibly  degenerated  from  their  an- 
cient virtue  ;  and  morals  received  a  fatal  blow/  The  Banc  vices  and 
excesses  which  disgraced  the  city  gradually  insinuated  themselves 
among  the  members  of  the  Areopagus."1 


CHAP.  XV. 
Other  Courts  of  Justice  for  Criminal  Offt  nces. 

Solon  ordained  that  the  nine  ircbons,  who  till  that  time  had  been 
the  supreme  judges  in  most  causes,  should  be  empowered  only  to  ex- 
amine into  matters  which  were  brought  before  them,  and  whieh  they 
were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  determination  of  the  people,  who  were 
constituted  final  judges  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  several  courts  at 
Athens.  Each  of  the  nine  archons  carried  into  the  court  in  which 
he  sat  the  causes  that  had  fallen  within  his  department,  and  presided 
whilst  they  were  pending.* 

The  judges  were  chosen  from  the  citizens  without  any  regard  to 

*  Lysiaa  in  Agorat.  •  l.v»ia»  in  Simon.  Dcmotth.  adv. 
r  Lycurp.  Orat.  adv.  Leocrat.  Huot.2.  Idem  in  Lept.  Li  ban.  in  Orat. 
4  ALtcbiii.  in  Cte»iph.  adv.  Androt.    Pollux  lib.  vhi.  cap.  10. 

*  Hesychiua  in  Kpias.  »cg.  117. 

/  Lucian.  Bis  Accusal.  *  Ly«.iai  Orat  Arcopag. 

*  Anitoi.  de  Re  pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.       '  Iaociatr*  Areopapt. 
Diodorus  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  Plutarch,  in  Pe-       m  Atlini.vui  Aurrwr^ 


tlpian.  in  Oral.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid. 
*  Plutarch,  in  Pericle.  Harpocr.  in  Hy*n.  8i«ar. 
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rank  or  properly,  the  very  lowesl  of  them  being  eligible  to  the  office 
provided  they  were  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  been  convicted  of 
any  crime.  Strictly  speaking,  these  judges  were  merely  jurymen  to 
assist  the  presiding  magistrate. 

Besides  the  Areopagus  there  were  ten  other  courts  of  justice,  four 
of  which  took  cognizance  tsrJ  tG>v  tp()lvtKG>%'  Trpuynurwv,  of  actions  con- 
cerning blood;  the  other  six,  hr\  rutu  ZrjpoTiKuiv,  of  civil  affairs. 
These  ten  courts  were  painted  with  different  colors,  from  which  they 
were  denominated  Borpax'oCi',  QotvtKtouv,  &c. ;  and  on  each  of  them 
was  engraven  one  of  the  letters,  A,  B,  F,  A,  E,  Z,  H,  0, 1,  K.  Hence 
they  were  likewise  called  Alpha,  Beta,  &c 

Those  who  were  at  leisure  to  hear  and  determine  causes  delivered 
their  names  and  the  names  of  their  father  and  borough,  inscribed  on 
a  tablet,  to  the  OeafioQerat,  who  returned  it  to  them  with  another 
tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  letter  of  one  of  the  courts  to  which 
they  had  been  appointed  by  lots.  They  carried  these  tablets  to  the 
crier  of  the  several  courts  denoted  by  the  letters,  who  gave  to  every 
man  a  tablet  inscribed  with  hi*  own  name  and  that  of  the  court  which 
fell  to  his  lot,  together  with  a  staff or  sceptre.  These  being  received, 
they  were  each  admitted  to  sit  in  the  court;0  but  if  any  person,  who 
had  not  received  one  of  the  before-mentioned  letters,  presumed  to  sit 
among  the  judges,  he  was  fined.  The  court  into  which  each  was  to 
be  admitted  was  determined  annually  by  lots/  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  in  this  place  that  <r*j)irrp«r,  the  sceptre  or  staff, 
was  always  the  ensign  of  judicial  and  sovereign  power;  and  hence 
in  Homer  it  is  accounted  sacred,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  arc 
sworn  by  it : 

'AAV  tnroi  iptw,  Kal  iwl  ptyav  Zpttov  op.odp.aty 
Nal  pa  T«i5e  OKrirrrpov,  rb  pikv  otrrort  <pvk\a  Kal  ofyut 
#UCTCl,  lirciSj)  irpwra  ropdjv  iv  vptcrai  KtKoiirtv, 
Ou5'  at'adi}\ri<T(i,  vtpl  yap  £d  t  x***^*  t\t\fe 
♦uAAa  r«,  Kal  <p\oi6y  vvv  alrri  pav  vlt $  'Axeuwv 
*Ev  waKdfiris  <pop4ovct  SiKavx6\oi,  o7t«  Qiputrrat 
Xlpbf  Atbs  flpvarat.i 

But  barken,  I  shall  swear  a  solemn  oath  : 

By  this  same  sceptre  which  ?hall  never  hud, 

Nor  boughs  bring  fortli  as  once,  which  having  left 

Its  parent  on  the  mountain-top,  what  time 

Tho  woodman's  axe  lopp'd  off  its  foliage  trreen, 

And  *tript  its  hark,  shall  never  grow  again  ; 

Which  now  the  judges  of  Achaia  bear, 

Who  uuder  Jove  stand  guardians  of  the  laws.  CowPEn. 

Sometimes  the  sceptres  of  kings  and  great  persons  were  studded 
with  gold  or  silver: 

 tot i  8i  (Tttrtirrpov  $d\t  yaly 

Xpvrrn  i.s  5}\oi<r<  ■Kcwapfxivov——  J 

 He  cast  his  sceptre  on  the  ground, 

Emboss 'd  with  studs  of  gold.  

The  judges,  having  heard  the  causes  which  they  had  been  appointed 

•  Aristophan.  Scholiast,  in  Pluto.  i  Hind.  A',  v.  233. 

P   Dcraostb.   in    Aristog.     Arutoph.       r  Ibid.  v.  245. 
<tho!".akt.  in  Pluto,  v.  277. 
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to  determine,  went  immediately  and  returned  the  sceptre  to  the  pry- 
Unrs,  from  whom  they  received  the  reward  which  was  due  to  them, 
and  which  was  called  &<ca<rruu»,'  or  fuaQo*  cuo^rtcoi.  This  reward 
via  sometimes  an  o  bo  I  us,  and  sometimes  three  oboli,  to  each  for  every 
cause  that  was  decided.'  This  trifling  recompeuce  formed  an  annual 
eipenditure  to  the  state  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents;"  for 
ibe  number  of  judge*  was  prodigious,  and  amounted  to  about  six 
thousand.  As  all  the  citiaeos  might  be  present  at  the  assembly  of 
the  nation  and  decide  on  the  interests  of  the  state,  all  were  likewise 
tnlillrd  to  give  their  suffrages  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  regu- 
late the  interests  of  individuals.  The  orlice  of  judge,  therefore,  was 
neither  an  employment  nor  a  function  of  magistracy  ;  it  was  a  tem- 
porary commission,  respectable  for  its  object,  but  degraded  by  the 
motives  which  determined  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  to  accept 
it.  The  temptation  of  gain  rendered  them  arduous  at  the  tribu- 
nals;  but  no  one  was  permitted  to  sit  as  judge  in  two  courts  on  the 
same  day  ;*  and  if  any  of  the  judges  was  convicted  of  bribery,  he  was 
fined/ 

'Ere  1  la  x  \abif  was  a  court  of  judicature  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Demopboon  the  son  of  Theseus,  on  account  of  the  following  circum- 
stance : — some  of  the  Argives,  under  the  conduct  of  Diomedes,  or,  as 
others  say,  of  Agamemnon,  being  driven  in  the  night  on  the  coast  of 
Attica,  landed  at  the  harbour  of  Pbalerus,  and  supposiug  it  to  be  an 
enemy's  country  begau'to  plunder.  The  Atheniaus  being  alarmed, 
united  io  a  body  under  the  command  of  Demophoon,  repulsed  the 
invaders  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  returu  to  their 
vessels.  The  next  day  Acamas,  the  brother  of  Demophoon,  finding 
among  the  slain  the  Palladium  or  statue  of  Minerva,  brought  from 
Troy,  discovered  that  the  persons  whom  they  had  killed  were  their 
friends  and  allies.  Being  warned,  therefore,  by  an  oracle,  which 
called  the  Argives  &yvira$,  unknown,  tbey  gave  them  an  houorable 
burial,  consecrated  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  to  whom  they  dedi- 
cated a  temple,  and  instituted  a  court  of  justice  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  accidental  murder.'  The  first  that  was  arraigned  in  this 
court  was  Demophoon,  who,  returning  from  the  conflict  with  the 
Arrives,  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  own  subjects  by  a  sudden  turn 
of  his  horse.  Others  say  that  Againemuon,  being  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  his  men,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Demophoon,  referred 
the  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  fifty  Athenians  and  as  many  Argives, 
who  were  called  'Efcrat,  bia  ro  wap  kpfmipuv  l^dijrai  avroU  ra  r»}« 
cyaVewf,  because  both  parties  committed  to  them  the  determination  of 
their  cause,1  or  dro  rov  tfUvai,  from  appealing." 

Afterwards,  the  Argives  were  excluded,  and  the  'Efcroi  were  re- 
duced to  fifty-one  by  Draco,  who  augmented  their  privileges,  ren- 
dered their  power  superior  to  that  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and 


•  H«ych.  in  v.  iutaurruc. 

'  Id.  ibid.  Aristophan.  in  Plut.  v. 
329.  Id.  in  Ran.  v.  140.  Id.  in  Equiu 

SI  et  255  ;  Schol.  ibid.  Pollui  lib. 
rui.  cap.  5.  seg.  20. 

11  Schol.  Arotophan.  in  Vesp.  v.  G6I. 

•  Aristopb.  in  Vesp.  t.600. 


•  I)emo«lh.  et  I'lpian.  in  Timocrat. 

*  Schol,  Ihucyd.  lib.  vi. 

t  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  Qid.  ^lisn.  Var. 
H  si.  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 

*  Harpoeralian* 

•  Pollux  lit..  Tiii. 
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enacted  that  no  person  under  fifty  years  of  ane  should  be  admitted 
a  member/'  In  this  state  they  continued  till  the  time  of  Solon, 
who  lessened  their  authority,  and  allowed  them  only  the  cognizance 
of  manslaughter,  and  of  conspiracies  against  the  lives  of  citizens 
which  were  discovered  before  put  in  execution/ 

Fifty  of  them  were  appointed  by  election,  five  being  chosen  out  of 
every  tribe;  and  one  of  them  was  nominated  by  lots.-  All  of  them 
were  to  be  men  of  riiiid  morals  and  virtuous  lives.' 

If  a  person  involuntarily  killed  a  man  or  woman,  he  was  brought 
before  this  court-'  ami  sentenced  not  aeujivyitp,  to  perpetual  banishment, 
but  to  remain  abroad  till  he  should  pay  to  the  kindred  of  the  slain  a 
sum  of  money,  which  was  called  7rom/,  as  though  it  were  the  price  of 
blood/  But  if  he  could  not  obt;iin  permission  to  return  from  the 
kindred  of  the  slain,  he  continued  abroad  for  one  year. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court  were  bu*poff(at  the  oath  of  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  defendant;  \6yoi,  the  speeches  of  each  party;  and 
yyQais  hiKa<m]piovt  the  judgment.    Causes  were  introduced  by  the 

tEt<  AfX^ti'/y,  or  tVi  AfX^n  /w  tiKaartjoitiv,  was  a  court  of  justice  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphi nius  and  Diana  Delphinia.1  It  took  cog- 
nizance of  such  murders  as  were  confessed  by  the  criminals,  who  con- 
tended that  they  were  committed  by  permission  of  the  laws,  as  in  the 
case  of  self-preservation  or  adultery  ;  for  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill 
an  adulterer  who  was  taken  in  the  fact/  The  first  person  tried  in 
this  court  was  Theseus,  who  slew  the  robbers  that  infested  the 
roads  between  Tnezen  and  Athens. 

T.7rt  Tlfivmretu)  was  a  court  of  judicature  that  took  cognizance  of 
murders  occasioned  by  inanimate  things,  as  a  stone,  a  tree,  &c.' 
These,  if  they  killed  a  man  by  accident,  or  by  the  direction  ef  an 
unknown  person,  or  of  one  who  had  escaped,  were  ordered  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  Athenian  territories  b\  the  tyvXajyaotXfls.'"  This  court 
was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Erechiheus;  ami  the  first  thing  tried  in 
it  was  an  axe,  with  which  the  priest,  whom  they  called  fiovfovos,  had 
killed  an  ox  that  ate  of  the  consecrated  cakes."  This  was  also  the 
common  hall  in  which  public  entertainments  were  held,  ami  where 
the  sacred  lamp,  that  burned  with  perpetual  lire,  was  guarded  by 
widows,  who.  having  survived  the  years  and  the  desires  of  marriage, 
were  devoted  to  the  mother  of  the  gods.  This  lamp  was  extinct 
under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion  ;  and  it  was  always  managed  with  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies  as  tho>e  used  at  Koine  in  preserving  the 

6  Follut  lib.  viii.  cap.    10.  set:.  12*1.  In*  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.    Dcmostb.  in  An- 

Dentoath,  Orut.  adv.  Mac  art.   Simla?  in  tocr.    Hrsych.    Schol.  Arislophan.  in 

'E<f>fV.  Phil.  v.  277. 

<  Plutarch,  in  Solonc.   Demosth. Orat.       1  Plutarch, 
adv.  Mat-art.  ct  in  Aristocr,    Pollux  lib.       *  Idem  in  S<dono  ;  ?Ie*vch.  Demosth. 

viii.  cap.  10.  M'j:.  12 1.  in  Aristocr.    Pollux  lil>.  viii.  cap.  io. 

d  Scliol.  Aristophan.  ad  Plut.  v.  277.  Beg.  122. 

•  Idem  ibid.  '  Demostb.  ibid.   Pollux  ibid. 

/  Deinusih.  in  NY, it.  "  Pollux  ;  .1  -chinos  ia  Ctcsiph. 

t  Domosth,  in  Midian.  Eustath.  in  "  Pau»anias;  /Lliau,  Var.  llist.  lib. 
Iliad.  A'.  Schol.  Sophocl.  v iii.  cap.  3.  Harpocr. 

*  Pausanias;  llarpocrat.  Suidu>;  Pol- 
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vestal  fires,  which  were  instituted  after  the  pattern  of  this  and  ano- 
ther holy  fire  at  Delphi/ 

*Ek  Qtrtarrol,  iv  fypturrov,  was  situated  on  the  sea  shore  in  the 
Piraeus,  and  received  its  name  aro  roi>  Qpiaroi,  from  its  standing  in  a 
pit,  and  was  therefore  sometimes  called  iv  ypian*/  but  some  think 
it  more  probable  that  it  was  so  denominated  (ruin  the  hero  Phreatus. 
The  causes  determined  in  this  court  were  such  as  concerned  those 
who  had  escaped  from  their  own  country  for  murder,  or  who,  having 
fled  for  involuntary  homicide,  had  afterwards  committed  a  wilful  and 
deliberate  murder.9  The  proceedings  were  as  follows  : — the  judges 
being  assembled  kv  Qptarrol,  the  criminal,  ri)$  yf,$  ouX  Airr operas,  not 
being  allowed  to  land  or  cast  anchor,  pleaded  his  cause  in  his  vessel, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  or,  as  some  say,  suffered  there  condign  punishment;  if  he 
proved  himself  innocent,  he  was  pardoned  only  for  the  secoiui 
offence,  and  was  banished  twelve  mouths  for  the  homicide/ 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Courts  of  Justice  for  Civil  Affairs,  and  thrir  Judicial  Proceedings, 

Uapafivorov  was  so  denominated  either  from  its  taking  cognizance 
only  of  trivial  matters,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  one  drachm, 
or  because  it  was  situated  if  apm-el  ro*y  rr)i  woXews,  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  city.1  There  were  two  courts  of  this  name,  one  of  which 
was  called  Ylap<ifivoToy  /uei^oe,  anil  the  other  1  lupufivaror  pioov. 
The  persons  who  sat  as  judges  in  the  latter  were  at  eV£c*.ri,  the  eleven 
magistrates/  By  some,  therefore,  it  is  not  plated  among  the  ten 
courts,  in  which  all  the  common  people  of  Athens  were  permitted  to 
sit  as  judges ;  and  instead  of  it  was  reckoned  another,  which  was 
called  To  Kmrov,  the  New  Court."; 

Tpiyurov  was  probably  so  denominated  from  its  triangular  form/ 

To  ixl  Avmw  received  its  name  from  the  temple  of  Lycus  in 
which  it  was  erected.  In  all  the  courts  of  justice  the  same  person 
had  a  statue,  by  which  he  was  represented  with  the  face  of  a  wolf; 
and,  therefore,  \v<ov  betas  deuotes  sycophants,  and  rowj  butpobotovvTat, 
those  who  received  bribes,  and  who  by  ten*,  or  in  great  numbers, 
frequented  these  places/' 

To  Mijrigov  was  so  called  from  one  Metichus,  an  architect,  by 
whom  it  was  built/ 

The  judges  in  ail  these  courts  were  obliged  to  swear  bv  the  paternal 
Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter  the  kiug,  that  they  would  pass  a  just  seu- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Numa.  '  Harpocrat.    Suidas;  Pa  usan.  loco  ci- 

*  Pollux  lib.  viii.  tato. 

*  Dn&osth.  in  Aristocr.  Pollux  lib.        "  Aristoplian.  Vespis. 
-Hi.  cap.  10.  »eg.  12*2.  ■  Ibid. 

r  Deraoath.  ibid.  Harpocr.  Pollux  »  Anstophan.  Schol.  in  Yesp.  HarpoCT. 
ibid.    Uesfcluua.  Suid.    Pollux,  &c. 

t9  Arisiot.PoiiMib.iv.   Pauwin.  Atti-      '  Pollux,  fee. 
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fence  and  according  to  law,  or  in  matters  concerning  which  the 
laws  had  not  determined,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
This  oath,  as  well  as  that  taken  by  those  who  judged  in  ihe  Helia?a, 
was  administered  near  the  river  Ilissus,  in  a  place  called  Ardettus, 
from  a  person  of  that  name,  who  in  a  public  sedition  united  the  con- 
tending parties,  arid  engaged  them  to  confirm  in  this  place  their  trea- 
ties of  peace  by  mutual  oaths.  Hence  common  and  profane  swearers 
were  denominated  upbrjTTot.y 

Of  ail  the  courts  that  took  cognizance  of  civil  affairs,  'HXiafa  was 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented.  It  derived  its  name  arorov&Xi- 
SeoOat,  from  the  thronging  of  the  people,*  or  rather  avo  tov  fjkiov,  from 
the  sun,  because  it  was  an  open  place  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays." 
The  judges  who  sat  in  this  court  were  at  least  fifty,  but  generally  two 
or  five  hundred.  When  causes  of  importance  were  to  be  tried,  it  was 
customary  to  summon  all  the  judges  of  the  other  courts/  Sometimes 
one  thousand  were  called  in,  and  then  two  courts  were  joined  ;  some- 
times  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  then  three  or  four  courts 
met  ;c  and  the  number  of  the  //Xcuorai  has  been  sometimes  increased 
by  this  means  to  six  thousand/  Before  this  tribunal  all  causes  of 
consequence  either  to  the  state  or  individuals  were  brought.  The 
judges  engaged  by  a  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  laws  and 
the  decrees  of  the  people  and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  to  receive 
no  present,  to  listen  impartially  to  both  parties,  and  to  oppose  with 
their  utmost  power  all  those  who  should  make  the  least  attempt  to 
introduce  innovations  iu  the  form  of  government.  Dreadful  impreca- 
tions against  themselves  and  their  families,  should  they  violate  it, 
concluded  this  oath,  which  contained  several  other  particulars  of  less 
importance;  as  that  they  would  not  discharge  private  debts,  make 
any  division  of  lands,  elect  into  public  employments  persons  who  had 
not  rendered  an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  a  former  office  served 
by  them,  restore  any  one  sent  into  banishment,  nor  pardon  those  who 
were  condemned  to  die,  See/  To  try  causes  iu  this  court  was  deno- 
minated i/Xfd&tr/ 

Besides  these  ten  public  courts,  there  were  others  of  less  con- 
sequence, in  which  the  2>mirnrai,  the  TCfftrapuKovra,  or  other  magis- 
trates, took  cognizance  of  causes  belonging  to  their  several  offices. 
Such  were  the  courts  at  Cynosarges,  the  Odeum,  the  temple  of  The- 
seus, the  Bucoleum,  and  some  others. 

The  judicial  proceedings  were  as  follows.  The  plaintiff  delivered 
the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  he  brought  the  action,  with  an 
account  of  the  offence,  to  the  magistrate  whose  office  it  was  elaayeiy, 
to  introduce  it  into  the  court  where  causes  of  that  description  were 
heard. ?  The  magistrate  then  enquired  whether  the  cause  belonged 
to  his  cognizance,  and  also  ei  oAws  uaayeiv  ^"),  whether  it  deserved 

v  Pollux;  Suid.    Ilesychius;  Haipo-  r  Pollux  ibid.  Flarpocration. 

crat.  d  Pollux  ibid.  Dinarch.  adv.  Demos-th. 

;  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Lynns  in  Agorat.    Autloc.de  Myst. 

"  Idem  ;  Sthol.  Aristoph.  in  Nubes  r.  Demosth.  in  Tirnoer. 

M(»0.  et  aiibi.  t  Arisloph.  I.y*.  v.  3S1. 

*  Pollux  lil>.  nii.  cnp.  11.  *og.  12$.  '  tMiidas;  I'lpian.  in  Midian. 
I'lpian.  in  Timocr. 
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to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  justice.  This  inquiry  was  called  orarp«ri«.4 
By  permission  of  the  magistrate,  the  plaintiff  summoned  his  adversary 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  which  was  called  cXirrtvetv.'  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  apparitors  or  bailiffs,  who  were  denominated 
tXjrooet  or  rAnr»jpe<;*  and  sometimes  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  who  al- 
ways carried  with  him  sufficient  witnesses  to  attest  the  giving  of  the 
summons  ;  and  these  were  also  called  icX^ropet  or  eAnrijpet.'  Of  this 
latter  mode  of  proceeding  we  have  an  example  in  Aristophanes  : 

 — — xp<xr«caA  o  dfial  <r*  form  tl, 

TlpOt  rovt  ayopav6fjLovs  /3A<i0nj  rSnr  Qoprtmv, 
KAipV  *X<™*  Xcupvptrra  rovrovL* 

I  summon  thee,  whoever  thou  art,  to  answer  before  the  agora  no  mi 
for  the  damage  done  to  my  goods :  this  Chare phon  is  witnetM.  Hence 
it  appears  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the  plaintiff  himself  sum- 
moned his  adversary  :  TIpo<r*a Xov/tai  rbv  betra  rovbe  &bmiifiaro§  wpvt  rif* 
hpxnr  rijyye,  cXirr^>a  ror  ctlva,*  I  summon  such  a  one  to  an- 
swerfor  this  injury  he/ore  this  magistrate,  having  such  a  person  as 
my  witness.  When  the  plaintiff  employed  an  apparitor,  the  form  was 
thus  varied  :  K.nrrjyopu  ror  belra  rovbe,  xa\  npovKaXovfitxt  rovrov  bib  too 
bt'ivos  els  ri\v  af>yi>  rijvbe,  I  accuse  such  a  person  of  this  injury,  and 
summon  him  by  such  a  one  to  answer  before  this  magistrate.  It 
was  necessary  to  mention  in  the  summons  the  name  ot  the  KXtjr^p. 
When  a  married  woman  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  magistrate, 
her  husband  was  also  summoned  in  the  following  form  :  Tijr  belra 
coi  ror  cvptov,  such  a  woman  and  her  lord,  Arc. ;  because  wives  being  un- 
der the  government  of  their  husbands,  were  not  permitted  to  appear  in 
any  court  without  them.  If  the  criminal  refused  to  appear  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, be  was  carried  to  the  court  by  force/  or  beaten  to  compel  him  : 

 ni  sequitur,  pugnos  in  vmtrcm  ingere, 

Vel  oculum  excluded 

Unlets  he  follows,  strike  him  in  the  stomach, 
Aje,  or  put  out  an  ejc. 

Sometimes  the  criminal  was  not  summoned  to  appear  immediately, 
but  on  a  certaiu  day,  which  was  mentioned  in  bis  citation  : 

KaXovftat  ZltitrQiraipov  C#p«o»s 
tit  rhr  Movnrxmra  rfra.-i 

I  summon  Pisthetatrus  to  answer  the  next  month  of  Munychion 
for  the  injury  done  me.  When  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
both  before  the  magistrate,  he  inquired  of  the  former  whether 
all  his  witnesses  were  ready,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
summon  any  other  person.  This  was  the  secoud  araeptott,  to 
which  tbe  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  answer  under  the  penalty  of 
artpfa,  infamy.  If  some  of  his  witnesses  were  not  ready,  or  any 
other  requisite  was  wanting,  he  desired  farther  time  to  make  his  pro- 


*  Saidss  ;  Ulpian.  m  Midian. 

*  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Corona. 

*  SehoL  ArUtophan.  ad  Vesp.  t.  189. 
et  ad  Ares. 

^Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Orat. de  Coroaa ; 
Antuj.  *f  Gr. 


■  Aristophan.  Vesp*;. 

•  Ulpian.  in  Midian. 

•  Terrnt.  Phonn'ro  act.  seen.  7. 
P  Idem  ibid. 

t  AristophanU  A  vibus. 
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sccution,  and  swore  that  this  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  his  part : 
to  take  this  oath  was  termed  vic6fiwff6att  and  the  oath  itself  vwwfioiriaJ 
The  same  excuse  was  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  who  bad 
also  another  plea  called  napaypa^  or  xapa/iaprvp/a,  when  he  alleged 
by  sufficient  witnesses  that  the  action  brought  against  bim  was  not 
&Urj  citroywytjjos,  a  cause  which  could  then  be  lawfully  tried/  Thia 
happened  when  the  injury  had  been  committed  five  years  before  the 
accusation,  for  after  that  time  no  action  was  valid ;  when  the  dispute 
had  been  compromised  before  credible  witnesses,  for  a  voluntary 
agreement  before  witnesses  was  binding,  provided  it  was  not  concern- 
ing any  thing  unlawful ;  when  the  defendant  had  been  already  tried, 
and  punished  or  acquitted  ;  or  when  it  was  a  cause  of  which  that  ma- 
gistrate was  not  empowered  to  take  cognizance.'  To  this  irapaypa^ 
the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  give  an  answer,  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  aud  both  the  exception  and  answer,  as  sworn  by  the  witnesses, 
were  termed  btapaprvpla*  The  defendant  might  put  off  the  trial, 
bring  an  action  against  bis  adversary,  and  defer  for  some  time  the 
judgment  which  he  feared. 

It,  however,  the  defendant  did  not  allege  any  plea  or  excuse,  and 
was  willing  to  proceed  to  a  speedy  trial,  he  was  said  evdvbtKety,  and 
the  trial  was  termed  cvQvbiKia.  An  oath  was  theu  administered  to 
both  parties.  The  plaintiff  swore  that  he  would  uXtfiii  wirnyopelv, 
prefer  no  false  accusation  ;  and  if  the  crime  was  of  a  public  nature, 
be  also  swore  that  he  would  not  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  bribes, 
promises,  or  any  other  temptation,  to  desist  from  the  prosecution. 
The  defendant  swore  &Krj8ii  axoXoytaeiy,  that  his  answer  should  be 
just  and  true,  or  fit)  ilfati*,  that  he  had  not  injured  the  plaintiff.  The 
oath  of  the  accuser  was  called  irpowpooia ;  that  of  the  criminal  kvru>- 
fioata,  or,  as  some  say,  hvrtypa^i)  and  both  their  oaths  were  deno- 
minated btuifxoaia.  These  oaths,  and  those  of  the  witnesses,  with  other 
matters  relating  to  the  action,  being  written  on  tablets,  were  put  iuto 
a  vessel  termed  k\t¥ott  and  afterwards  delivered  to  the  judges.0 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  judges,  who  were 
chosen  by  lots,  and  who  on  the  Kvpta  fyicoa,  appointed  day,  came  to 
the  tribunal  and  took  their  seats ;  the  public  crier  having  first  com- 
manded all  those  who  had  no  business  to  depart,  by  saying,  Mera- 
«rrijre  To  keep  off  the  crowd  the  court  was  surrounded  with  a 

rope ;  and  door-keepers,  called  KiyxXlbet,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
cancellatce  of  the  Romans,  were  appointed  by  a  magistrate.*  Lest 
any  of  the  judges  should  be  wanting,  it  was  proclaimed,  Ei  n*  dvpaitny 
ijXiatrrrjs,  chtrw,  If  any  judge  be  without,  let  him  enter ;  for  if  any  one 
came  after  the  trial  had  begun,  he  could  not  be  admitted,  and  was 

£ robibited  from  passing  sentence,  because  he  bad  not  heard  all  that 
oth  parties  had  said  on  the  subject/ 

r  Demosthenes  in  Olympiad.  Isasus  do  rvpla. 

Pbilocteroone ;  Ulpian.  in  Midiana.  *  Pollux  lib.  riii.  cap.  0.  aeg.  55.  til- 

•  Ulpian.  in  Midiana;  Pollux  lib.  riii.  pian.  in  Orat.  de  Falsa  Legat.  Schol. 

cap.  6.  aeg.  57.  Arifttophan.  ad  Ve«p.  v.  1050. 

1  Dcmoath.  ad.  PatiUrn.    Ulpian.  in  "  Pollux  ;  Aristoph.  Schol.  ad  Vesp. 

Orat.  Demoath.  adr.  Mid.    Pollux  lib.  Harpocration  ;  Suidaa. 

tiii.  cap.  0.  aeg.  57.  *  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

■  Pollux  ibid.  Harpocration     Aianap-  *  Schol,  ArUtoph.  ad  Veap. 
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The  magistrate  then  proposed  the  cause  to  the  judges,  aod  gave 
tbem  power  to  determine  it,  which  was  called  eiodyay  riiv  bUrp  elg 
ro  bucanriiptov  ;'  the  cause  itself  was  denominated  bUrj  tloayityipotf 
and  the  person  who  entered  it,  tltraymytvs.  For  by  the  laws  of  Athens 
certain  causes  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  who  had  no  power 
to  determine  them  by  a  final  decision,  but  who  were  to  examine  them, 
and,  if  they  deserved  to  be  publicly  heard,  to  refer  them  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose  on  such  days  as  the 
magistrates  should  fix.  This  reference  of  the  cause  from  the  magis- 
trate to  the  judges  was  called  ijycftovia  biKatmfplw. 

The  public  crier  read  the  indictment,  which  contained  the  reasons 
of  the  accusation,  with  an  account  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  inflicted  ;  all  of  which 
were  noted  down  by  the  judges.* 

If  the  person  accused  did  not  appear,  sentence  was  immediately 
passed  against  him  ;  and  this  sentence  was  called  l£  iphpn*  raru&c- 
KaffBifvai,  and  eprjfiTjv  fyXurKarttv.  But  if  he  presented  himself  within 
the  space  of  ten  days,  and  proved  that  he  had  been  detained  by  sick- 
ness or  by  some  other  unavoidable  cause,  the  former  sentence  was 
disannulled,  and  this  was  denominated  bitcy  fit)  olan.  The  trial  was 
then  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  defendant,  within  the  space  of  two 
months ;  and  this  was  called  Arrt\?}£u,  and  the  action  itself  u>  nAav<  \v 
bicfir  ;e  but  if  be  neglected  to  bring  on  the  trial  at  that  time,  the  for- 
mer sentence  was  confirmed  and  put  iu  execution/  Hence  appears 
the  reason  of  inserting  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  witness  to  the 
citation  of  the  accused  ;  and  if  any  one  preteuded  that  his  adversary 
was  legally  summoned,  and  could  not  produce  any  Kk^ropts  who  were 
present  at  the  citation,  he  was  prosecuted  by  an  action  termed  ypap) 
yptvboK\rjr€las.* 

Before  the  trial  commenced,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  deposit  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  called  *pvrave~tat  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate  who  introduced  their  cause  into  the  court,  and  who, 
in  default  of  payment  of  this  money,  erased  the  cause  from  the 
roll.  If  the  cause  in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
drachms,  and  not  more  than  one  thousand,  they  deposited  three 
drachms  ;  if  its  value  was  more  than  one  thousand,  and  not  above  ten 
thousand,  they  deposited  thirty  drachms.  After  the  decision  of  the 
cause,  the  sum  deposited  was  divided  among  the  judges ;  and  the 
person  against  whom  sentence  was  given,  besides  the  payment  of 
other  charges,  was  obliged  to  restore  the  money  to  his  adversary/ 

UapaKarafioXri  was  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  those  who  sued 
the  commonwealth  for  confiscated  goods,  or  for  goods  claimed  by  the 
public  treasury,  or  by  private  persons  for  the  inheritances  of  heiresses; 
the  former  deposited  a  fifth,  and  the  latter  a  tenth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  estates  for  which  they  contended.' 

*  Harpocr.    Lj».  contra  Alcibiad.  et      -  Id.  ibid.    Ulpian  in  Demosth. 
Nicoraacb.  '  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.    Pollux  lib.  »iii. 

*  Demo»tb.  in  Zenothera.  et  in  Lacrit.    cap.  6. 

Ly%  in  Ptncleon.  /  Pollux  ibid.  HarpocTation. 

*  Tlpian.  in  Demosth.  r  Pullux  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  Harpocrauon. 
'  Pollux  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  0.  seg.  01. 
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IlopaoTdais  was  a  drachm  deposited  in  law-suits  for  soiali  and  tri- 
fling matters,  which  were  decided  by  the  biatTrjTai* 

T.  >  :■■  Kta  was  a  fiue  imposed  on  those  who  were  unable  to  prove 
the  indictment  which  they  had  brought  against  their  adversaries.  It 
was  so  denominated,  because  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  sixth  part 
of  the  value  of  that  for  which  they  contended,  and  derived  its  name 
from  oftoXus,  because  for  every  drachm  they  deposited  one  obolus, 
which  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm.'  Some  of  these  sums  were  de- 
posited in  most  law-suits,  before  the  trials  could  proceed. 

If  any  of  the  witnesses  refused  to  appear,  he  was  summoned  by  a 
Serjeant,  who  was  icAijn/p ;  and  if  he  seemed  unwilling  to  give  evi- 
dence, he  was  required  either  to  swear  to  the  fact,  to  abjure  it,  or 
to  deuy  that  he  was  privy  to  it,  or  to  pay  a  tine  of  one  thousand 
drachms.  He  who  was  fined  for  refusing  the  oath,  or  who  took  it 
through  fear,  was  said  UKXiircveoOm  ;  but  he  who  was  only  summoned, 
aud  voluntarily  took  the  oath,  KXrjTeveoOat.*  The  oath  was  adminis- 
tered with  great  solemnity  before  altars  erected  for  that  purpose  in 
the  courts  of  judicature. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should  be  free-born,  disinterest- 
ed, and  deserving  of  credit ;  lor  no  person's  oath  was  allowed  in  his 
own  cause ;  and  those,  who  by  miscouduct  had  forfeited  their  privi- 
leges and  were  reckoned  an^ot,  infamous,  were  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  therefore  could  not  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  unless  they  were  examined  by  torture.  The  accuser,  iudeed, 
might  require  that  the  slaves  of  the  adverse  party  should  be  examined 
on  the  rack aud  sometimes  one  of  the  parties,  of  his  own  free  will, 
presented  his  slaves  to  this  inhuman  proof,"*  persuaded  that  he  had 
the  right,  as  unfortunately  he  had  the  power,  to  commit  so  cruel  an 
act.  Sometimes  he  refused  the  requisition  made  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose," either  from  the  dread  of  a  deposition  extorted  by  the  violence 
of  the  tortures,  or  that  his  heart  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  his  refusal,  from  whatever  motive  it  proceeded,  tailed 
not  to  excite  agaiust  him  the  strongest  suspicious.  The  testimony  of 
the  fiiroiKot  and  ajreXcufltooc,  sojourners  and  freedmen,  was  received 
in  all  cases,  except  the  btaftaprvpia  in  actions  called  airpooTuoiov  <\\u<. 

There  were  two  kiuds  of  evidence,  the  first  of  which  was  when  the 
person  who  gave  it  had  been  an  eye-wituess  to  the  fact,  and  which 
was  called  fiuprvpia;0  the  other  was  when  he  received  what  he  de- 
clared from  another  person,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness,  but  who 
was  dead,  absent  in  a  foreign  country,  or  prevented  by  sickness  or 
some  unavoidable  cause  from  appearing,  and  was  called  UpaprvpiaS 
The  witnesses  were  required  by  the  laws  to  deliver  their  testimony  in 
writing,  by  which  means  it  became  impossible  to  recede  from  what 

they  had  sworn  ;  and  he,  who  had  borne  false  witness,  was  convicted 

i 

A  Pollux  lib.  %iii.  rap.  (}.  Ilarpocration.  ■  Idem  in  Apbob.  in  Nioostr. 

•  Pollui  ibid,    }Iarj>ocr.    KuMvr.  ad  "  Dcuiuatli.  in  Sleph.  lsociates  in  Tra- 

Aii&tuphaii.  N'ubes  v.  1134  it  liS'J.  jiezit. 

A  Pollux  Jib.  viii.  cap.  b.    Ilarpocr.  "  Pollux  lib.  viii. 

1  DetiMMlU.  in  Near,  iu  Uuet.  et  in  i'  lLi  iteration ;  Pollux. 
Pantiuu. 
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with  leas  difficulty.  The  tablets,  however,  of  those  witnesses,  who  on 
a  citation  before  given  had  come  from  home  with  the  intention  of 
giving  their  testimony,  were  differ  cut  from  the  tablets  of  such  as  ac- 
cidentally appeared  in  court.  The  latter  were  composed  ouly  of  wax, 
and  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ihe  witness  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  alterations  in  his  evidence,  which  after  due  considera- 
tion seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary.* 

After  ihe  witnesses  had  been  sworn,  the  plaintiff  being  seated  on 
the  left,  and  the  defendant  on  the  right  of  the  tribunal/  each  of  them 
generally  spoke  what  their,  orators  had  prepared  for  them  in  private.' 
Sometimes,  if  they  desired  it,  the  judges  allowed  them  ovvfiyopoi,  ad- 
vocates, to  plead  for  them,  which  was  called  iicl  /uoOy  avyrjyopelv,  to 
plead  for  a  fee.'  Lest,  however,  the  length  of  their  speeches  should 
weary  the  patience  of  the  judges,  and  prevent  them  from  proceeding 
to  other  busiuess,  they  were  limited  to  a  certain  time,  called  btauefxe- 
rpifievrj  hpcoa*  which  was  measured  by  a  Kktyvbpa,  hour-glass,  used 
with  water  instead  of  sand  and  that  no  fraud  or  deceit  might  be 
practised,  a  person,  whom  from  his  office  they  called  tyvcwp,  or  c<p' 
v2wp,  was  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  equally  to  both  parties.* 
When  the  water  had  run  out  of  the  glass,  they  were  to  conclude  their 
speeches;  and  hence  the  phrases  icpbt  rn  K\e\pvbpyt  trpbs  vbwp  aywl- 
ztcOat/  and  aXAws  avaKioneiv  vbup.  The  speakers  were  so  careful 
not  to  lose  or  mispend  their  water,  that  whilst  the  laws  quoted  by 
them  were  read,  or  if  any  other  business  intervened,  they  stopped  the 
glass.'  If,  however,  any  person  had  ended  his  speech  before  the  time 
allowed  him  had  expired,  he  was  permitted  to  give  the  water  that  re- 
mained in  the  glass  to  another  speaker ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  orator,  who  said  vbart  ry  t>y  XaXc/rw,  let  him  speak  till  my 
voter  be  run  out.* 

When  both  parties  had  finished  their  speeches,  the  public  crier, 
by  command  of  the  magistrate  who  presided  in  the  court,  ordered  the 
judges  to  bring  in  their  verdict ;  and  in  crimes  for  which  the  laws  had 
appointed  penalties,  and  which  were  called  ay&rcs  arZ/ii/roi,  a  single 
verdict,  declaring  the  accused  guilty  or  uot  guilty,  was  sufficient ; 
but  in  cases  which  the  laws  did  not  notice,  and  which  were  deuomi- 
uated  ay&res  rifitjTot,  if  the  person  accused  was  brought  in  guilty,  a 
second  sentence  was  required  to  determine  the  punishment  due  to 
the  offence.*  Before  the  judges  proceeded  to  passseutence,  the  con- 
demned person  was  asked  what  injury  he  thought  his  adversary  had 
received  from  him,  and  what  reparation  he  ought  injustice  to  make 
liiui.  The  plaintiff's  account,  ami  the  iudiclmeiit  which  had  been 
previously  delivered,  were  taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  circum- 
stances ou  both  sides  being  carefully  examined,  the  decretory  sentence 

*  Pollux  ;  Harpocration.  passim  ;  Lacian.  Piscat.  cap.  28. 

r  Amtotel.  Pioblem.  ■  Pollux  Jib.  viii.  cap.  9.  seg.  113. 

'  Idem  Rhe'or.  lib.  i.  cap.  33.  Kustrr.  ad  Suid.  in  diafxt^r. 
1  Clemens  Alexandria.    Suidas;  iEs-       *  Demostli.  iu  Macnrt. 
c  iin-«  in  Ctesipli.  *  Demcstli. 

•  Harpocration.  z  Idem. 

'  Pl«to  in  Tbeact.  Arhtopb.  Acharn.  v.      "  Harpocration  ,  Ulpian.  in  Demostli. 

tW.   Sclud.  ibid.    Demostb.  et  /fcscbin.  adv.  Timarcb. 
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was  passed.  Sometimes  the  judges  limited  the  punishment  in  crimi- 
nal as  well  as  in  civil  causes,  concerning  which  the  laws  were  silent. 
This  happened  in  t he  ca>e  of  Socrates,  who  was  condemned  not  only 
by  the  first  sentence  of  the  judges,  which  determined  whether  the  cri- 
minal should  he  acquitted  or  found  guilty,  but  also  by  that  which  the 
laws  obliged  them  afterwards  to  pronounce  ;  for  in  crimes  not  capi- 
tal, the  judges  were  empowered  to  estimate  the  offence,  and  to  inquire 
of  the  criminal  what  punishment  he  thought  his  offence  deserved. 
This  question  being  proposed  to  Socrates,  he  replied  that  "  he  had 
merited  very  great  dignities  and  rewards,  and  to  have  a  daily  mainte- 
nance in  the  Prytaneum," — one  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  Athenian 
commonwealth.  This  answer  incensed  the  judges  so  much,  that  they 
condemned  that  most  innocent  man  to  death. ' 

The  most  ancient  manner  of  giving  sentence  was  by  black  and 
white  sea  shells,  called  xpipivai,  or  by  pebbles  denominated  *//>/0oi : 

INIos  crat  antiquis,  nivcis  atrisque  lapillis, 
His  danmare  rcn.i,  illis  absolvere  culjia.f 

White  stones  and  black  the  ancients  used  of  old  ; 
The  first  ncquit,  the  latter  guilt  unfold. 

Afterwards,  novbvXoi,  small  balls  of  brass,  were  employed  for  that 
purpose.  To  these  succeeded  Kvapot,  beans,  which  were  of  two  sorts, 
white  and  black  ;  the  former  were  whole,  and  used  in  acquitting  ;  the 
latter  were  bored  through,  and  employed  in  condemning.4'  Hence 
judges  who  lived  by  the  gifts  which  they  received  in  distributing  jus- 
tice, were  called  tcvapoTpwyes,  eaters  of  beans;*  and  Xevtci)  v£"/0os  was  a 
proverbial  expression  not  much  different  from  af£  ovpavia,  or  Amal- 
thea  capra,  and  was  usually  applied  to  that  which  produced  large 
profits  and  maintained  the  owner/ 

The  judges  took  the  beans  from  the  altar,  and  cast  them  through 
a  small  tunnel,  called  (cr/j/os,  into  two  urns,  which  were  denominated 
K'tbot,  or  Kabiaxoi.  They  were  permitted  to  hold  the  beaus  only  with 
three  fingers,  the  fore-finger,  middle,  and  thumb,  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  cast  in  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  rest  of  the 
customary  rites  were  nearly  similar  to  those  described  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  Areopagus,  except  that  in  private  causes  four  urns 
were  placed  in  the  court/  This,  however,  might  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  number  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  trial ;  for 
if  there  were  more  than  two  competitors  for  an  estate,  each  of  them 
had  a  distinct  urn  into  which  were  cast  the  beans  in  his  favor,  and 
he  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  beans  won  the  trial. 

When  the  judges  had  finished  voting,  lest  any  one  through  favor 
should  have  suspended  his  suffrage,  the  crier  proclaimed,  Ei  rtf  av^v- 

tiffroj,  uviotcloQv,  Ij  there  be  any  person  who  has  not  given  his  vote, 
t  him  arise. 

The  urns  were  then  opened,  and  the  suffrages  numbered  in  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrate,  who  stood  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he 
placed  over  the  beans  as  they  were  reckoned,  lest  any  person  through 

6  Cicero  de  Oratore  lib.  i.  Schol.  in  Ran.  et  Yesp.  &c. 

f  Ovid.  Metatnorph.  lib.  xv.  '  Aristophan.  Kquit. 

d  l'nllux  lib.  viit.  cap.  10.  sejj,  123.  /  Hisychius  ;  tustathius  Iliad,  y'. 

llesvchiu!s    llarpotration  ,   AiiMophau.  '  Detnosthen.  Orat.  in  Macart. 
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treachery  or  mistake  should  omit  any,  or  count  the  lame  twice.  If 
there  was  a  majority  of  black  beans,  the  magistrate  pronounced  the 
accused  guilty,  and,  as  a  mark  of  condemnation,  traced  out  a  long 
line  on  a  tablet  covered  with  wax,  exposed  to  every  eye  ;  and  hence 
kwaai  Ttpyv  fiacpav  signifies  to  condemn  all.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
white  exceeded  or  only  equalled  the  number  of  the  black  beans,  he 
drew  a  short  line  as  a  mark  of  acquittal  ;*  for  such  were  the  clemency 
and  moderation  of  the  Athenian  laws,  that  if  the  votes  were  equal, 
and  the  case  appeared  doubtful,  the  rigorous  exactions  of  justice 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  mercy  and  compassion,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted and  this  rule  was  always  observed  in  the  courts  at 
Atheos : 

K  al  rolfft  Kotwols  W«  v6uo%  rt&fyrrrai, 
Nuny*  locus  ytypoioi  rbv  Qifryorr*  &*Lk 


•In  future  times 


This  law  for  erer  thail  be  ratified, 
That  votes  in  equal  number  shall  absolve.  Potter. 

.   p6fiurfi  ffit  rain 6  y*, 

Nutf  v,  ttrffptis  Sorts  &p  \fti<povs  kd&T}.1 

On  this  account  shall  after-ages  save 
Such  criminals,  as  equal  voices  have. 

The  plaintiff  was  denominated  btui:**  ;  the  cause  itself,  ;  and 
the  defendant,  $tvy*v.  The  indictment  before  conviction  was  called 
mtrte  ;  after  conviction,  $\cyx<>t ;  and  after  condemnation,  AbiKtifta. 
During  the  time  that  the  cause  was  in  suspense  and  undetermined,  it 
was  engraven  on  a  tablet,  together  with  the  name  of  the  person  ac- 
cused, and  hung  up  at  the  statue  of  the  heroes  surnamed  iwiyvpot, 
which  was  the  most  public  place  in  the  city  :  this  was  called  Uxtltrdat, 
and  seems  to  have  been  done  with  the  design  of  giving  sufficient  no- 
tice of  the  trial,  lhat  all  persons  who  could  inform  the  court  00  the 
subject  should  present  themselves  for  that  purpose."* 

If  the  person  convicted  had  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  eV2era  to  receive  punishment ;  but  if 
a  pecuniary  fine  was  imposed  on  him,  the  ra^iat  row  6W  took  care 
to  see  it  paid.  If  he  had  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment." 

On  the  contrary,  he  who,  having  commenced  a  prosecution,  either 
dropped  it,  or  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages/  was  com- 
monly sentenced  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  drachms.  If  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff  had  accused  his  adversary  unjustly,  and  produced  false 
evidence  against  him,  he  underwent  in  some  places  the  punishment 
due  to  the  crime  of  which  he  had  accused  an  innocent  persou;  but  at 
Athens  a  fine  only  was  imposed  on  him.  The  witness,  however,  who 
had  forsworn  himself,  and  he  who  had  suborned  him,  were  severely 
prosecuted  ;  the  former  by  an  action  of  ^cvbofiaprvpta,  the  latter  of 

*  Aristoph.  c j usque  Scl.ol.  b  Vesp.  v.  dian. 
106.  et  in  Ran.  "  «  Demosth.  Androtian.  Cornel.  Nepos 


I  .Caehin.  in  Ctesiph.    Aristot.  Prob.  in  Miltiade. 

*.  39.    Idem  de  Rhetor,  cap.  19.  •  Plat.  Apol.  Socrat.  Demosth.  do  Co* 

1  Euripid.  Klectra  v.  1265.  ron.  in  Mid.  in  And  rot.  in  Aristocr.  in 

'  Euripid.  Iphig.  Tauric.  v.  1469.  Timocr.  in  Theocrin. 
"  IVtM-^n  AHumi*  Schol.  in  Mi- 
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KnKUTc^ia.  And  as  nothing  was  so  easy  or  so  dangerous  as  invidi- 
ous accusations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  punishment  of  death 
was  decreed,  in  certain  cases,  against  the  man  who  should  accuse 
another  of  impiety  without  being  able  to  convict  him.' 

When  the  trial*  were  ended,  the  judges  went  to  the  temple  of  Ly- 
ons, where  they  returned  their  pdflboi,  staves  or  sceptres,  which  were 
the  ensigns  of  their  office,  and  where  they  received  from  the  officers, 
called  KtaXaspirat,  the  money  due  for  their  services.  This  money  was 
at  first  only  one  obolus ;  afterwards  it  was  increased  to  two,  three,  and 
at  length  to  six  oboli,  or  a  drachm.7 

In  several  particulars,  private  causes  were  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  public  prosecutions,  and  for  the  most  part  were  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  before  the  tribunals  of  the  archons,  who  some- 
times pronounced  a  sentence  subject  to  an  appeal/  and  somelimcs 
contented  themselves  with  Inking  the  necessary  informations,  which 
they  laid  before  the  superior  courts.' 

Certain  causes  might  be  prosecuted  civilly  by  a  private  accusation, 
and  criminally  by  a  public  action ;  and  such  was  tiie  nature  of  an  in- 
sult committed  on  the  person  of  a  citizen.  The  choice  of  the  mode 
of  proceeding  was  left  by  the  laws  to  the  person  offended  ;  but  the 
orators  frequently  abused  the  laws  by  changing,  by  insidious  artifices, 
those  suits  into  criminal,  which  in  their  origin  were  merely  civil. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  danger  the  parties  had  to  apprehend.  Some- 
limes  the  judges,  inattentive  during  the  reading  of  the  documents, 
lost  sight  of  the  question,  and  gave  their  verdict  at  a  venture.'  Some- 
times men,  powerful  from  their  wealth,  publicly  insulted  the  poorer 
citizens,  who  durst  not  demand  reparation  for  the  offence;*  some- 
times they  in  a  manner  eternized  a  law-suit  by  obtaining  successive 
delays,  and  preventing  the  tribuuals  from  determining  on  their  crimes 
till  the  public  indignation  had  subsided  ;r  sometimes  they  appeared  in 
court  escorted  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  corrupted  witnesses,  and  even 
of  honest  men,  who  from  weakness  submitted  to  increase  the  train  of 
their  attendants,  and  lend  them  the  sanction  of  their  presence;6'  and, 
in  a  word,  sometimes  they  armed  the  superior  tribunals  against  subor- 
dinate judges  who  had  refused  to  aid  them  iu  their  unjust  proceed- 
ings.* 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  there  were  so  many  modes 
of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  or  of  taking  vengeance  on  an  enemy  ;  so 
many  public  accusations  were  combined  with  private  litigations,  that 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  more  causes  were  brought  before 
the  tribunals  of  Athens  than  before  all  those  of  I  he  rest  of  Greece.'  Be- 
sides, if  public  accusations  were  a  terror  to  some,  they  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  and  entertainment  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  the  Athenians 
had  almost  all  a  decided  taste  for  the  chicane  and  artifices  of  the  bar,  to 


f  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  wg.  41. 

i  ArUtopli.  Ran.  et  Vesp.  Suidas  ; 
Pollux;  llesychius. 

f  Demostb.  in  Onct.  in  Olymp.  Plu- 
tarch, in  Solon. 

•  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demoath.  adv.  Mid. 


'  &schin.  in  Ctesiph. 

•  Dcmcntli.  in  Mid. 
r  Idem  ibid. 

*"  Idem  ihid. 

*  Idem  ibid. 

9  Xenophon.  dc  Rep.  Allien. 
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which  they  gave  themselves  up  with  that  ardor  which  characterized 
them  in  all  their  pursuits.' 

The  litigious  deposition  of  the  Athenians  increased  the  number  of 
informers,  who  infested  the  streets,  and  employed  themselves  in  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  accusing  persons  of  credit  and  reputation.  These 
informers  were  called  cvKofarrai,  which  sometimes  signifies/trfe*  wit- 
nesses, but  which  more  properly  denotes  common  barrators,  being 
derived  dsro  row  ra  ovkq  faivety,  from  indicting  those  who  exported 
figs ;  for  in  the  time  of  a  dearth,  when  all  sorts  of  provisions  were  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  it  had  been  enacted  that  no  rigs  should  be  exported 
out  of  Attica;  and  this  law  not  being  afterwards  repealed,  ill-natured 
and  malicious  men  accused  those  whom  they  found  tratisgressing  it ; 
and  hence  all  busy  informers  were  branded  with  the  name  of  syco- 
phants.* Others  say  that  the  uame  originated  from  the  numerous  in- 
formations occasioned  by  a  law  which  prohibited  the  stealing  of  figs. 


Oi  Tctfo-apaeoira  were  forty  inferior  judges,  who  every  year  went 
the  circuit  through  the  different  towns  of  Attica,*  held  in  them  their 
assizes,  decided  on  certain  acts  of  violence,*  and  terminated  all  pro- 
cesses for  small  sums  not  exceeding  ten  drachms,  referring  more  con- 
siderable causes  to  arbitration.'  At  their  first  institution  they  are 
said  by  some  to  have  been  no  more  thau  thirty  ;'  but  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  judges  called  oi  rputxotra  were  those  who  amerced 
the  people  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  public  assemblies/ 

Amtrqrai,  arbitrators,  were  of  two  sorts. 

1.  KX»yp«roi  were  forty-four  persons,  who  at  the  end  of  every  year 
were  drawn  by  lots  out  of  each  tribe,*  and  who  were  all  persons  of 
good  reputation,  and  above  the  age  of  fifty*  or  sixty  years.'  It  was 
their  office  to  determine  in  their  owu  tribe's  all  controversies  respect- 
ing money,  which  amounted  to  a  greater  sum  than  ten  drachms. 
Their  sentence  was  not  final ;  and  if  either  of  the  contending  parties 
thought  himself  aggrieved  by  their  determination,  he  might  appeal  to 
a  superior  court  of  justice  ;*  and  in  that  case,  the  arbitrators,  enclos- 
ing the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  all  the  documents  of  the 
process  in  a  box  which  wa»  carefully  sealed  up,  transmitted  them  to  the 
arcbon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  the  cause  before  one  of  the  higher 
tribunal*.'  If  the  matter  iu  dispute  had  been  referred  to  arbitrators 
woo  were  related  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  who  might  thereby  be 
tempted  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  judgment,  it  was  provided  that 

*  Ariatophan.  in  Pac.  ▼.  604.  in  Eq.      /  Idem. 

v.  1311.    Schol.  ibid.  f  Suidw  in  Hesych.  Atorr.    Ulpiau.  in 

*  Suidas ;  Anstoph.  Scbol.  Pluto,  Equit.  Deimxtb.  Mid. 
&c  *  Suidas. 

*  Pollux  lib.  riii.  cap.  0.  teg.  100.  *  Pollux. 


•  Demosth.  in  Ptniaen. 
4  Potlui  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid. 


Anti+o/Gr. 


*  Demoath.  in  Apbob.  Pollui  lib.  viii. 
c»p.  10.  scg.  127. 
I  Herald.  Animadr. 
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the  cause  should  be  removed  into  one  of  the  sovereign  courts."*  At 
their  first  institution,  all  causes  that  exceeded  ten  drachms  wore 
heard  by  them  before  they  could  be  introduced  into  the  other  courts.71 
They  passed  sentence  without  binding  themselves  by  an  oath;  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the 
judges.  They  received  from  the  plaintiff  a  drachm,  which  was  called 
irapSiaraois  or  bidtrratris,  and  another  from  the  defendant,  when  they 
administered  to  him  the  oath,  which  was  denominated  avTwuoaia.  If 
either  of  the  parties  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time  and  place, 
they  waited  for  him  till  the  evening,  when  they  determined  the  cause 
in  favor  of  him  who  was  present.  Their  office  continued  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  delivered  up  their  accounts,  when,  if  they  had 
permitted  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  presents,  or  influenced  by 
private  prejudices,  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  prosecute  them  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  compel  them  to  defend  and  show  the  reasons 
of  their  award/  If  it  was  proved  that  they  had  been  corrupted,  they 
were  punished  with  &n/*fa,  infamy/  The  fear  of  such  a  scrutiny 
might  likewise  have  induced  them  to  elude  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions ;  but  the  law  provided  against  that  by  fixing  the  stigma  of  cin- 
p'a,  infamy,  on  every  arbitrator,  who,  when  drawn  by  lot,  refused  to 
perform  his  duty.*  Under  them  were  certain  officers  called  citrnyw- 
yelst  whose  office  was  elaayetv  riis  bUas,  to  receive  the  complaints 
which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  $catri)rai,  aud  to  introduce 
them  into  their  court/ 

2.  i\ia\\aKTt]piot9  or  tear'  eirtTpoin)v  ^tcurijrai,  were  arbitrators  cho- 
sen by  two  parties  to  determine  and  compromise  any  dispute.  From 
their  determination  there  was  no  appeal ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  greater 
obligation  to  justice,  the  arbitrators  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
pass  sentence  without  partiality/ 

The  determination  of  the  btatrrirat  was  called  biaaa,  and  kirnpo^ii ; 
aud  to  refer  any  thing  to  them,  biairw  eWpe^ac/ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Public  Judgments. 

The  Athenian  judgments  were  of  two  kinds,  brjfioTiicni  and  i&twrc- 
rai,  public  and  private  :  the  former  regarded  crimes  which  tended  to 
the  injury  and  prejudice  of  the  republic,  and  those  actions  were  called 
Kartjyopiai ;  the  latter  comprehended  all  controversies  that  happened 
between  private  persons,  and  were  denominated  bUai."  Nor  did  they 
differ  only  in  the  matters  which  they  regarded,  but  also  in  the  process 
and  management;  for  in  private  actions  no  one  could  prosecute  the 
offender  except  him  who  had  been  injured,  or  some  of  his  relations ; 


■  Doroosth.  ady.  Phorm. 
"  Pollux;  Llpian. 
•  Detnosth.  in  Mid.  Ulpian. 
P  Idem  ibid. 

f  PolKix  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  *cg.  12«i. 


'  Pollux. 

'  Deraosthcii. 

»  Pollux. 

-  rsocratet;  Demosthen.  in  Timocr»«. 
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whilst  in  public  actions,  the  laws  encouraged  all  citizens  to  avenge 
the  general  wrong  by  bringing  the  criminal  to  punishment.* 

The  public  judgments  were  of  different  kinds. 

1.  1  ■  was  an  action  brought  against  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  any  of  the  following  crimes: — • 

toovot,  murder,  which  was  punished  with  death. 

Tpavpa  tk  vporolas,  a  wound  given  in  malice. 

n*pcaia,  setting  the  city  on  fire. 

fyapuaKov,  poison. 

Bot/Aevtrtf,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  another  ;  or  the  crime  of 
the  treasurers  of  the  city,  who  entered  in  the  public  books  the  names 
of  persons  that  were  not  indebted  to  the  city  ;'  and  in  this  it  differed 
from  4>ev£ eyy pa<f>t),  by  which  the  treasurers  charged  men  with  debts 
that  were  already  paid.' 

'Upotrvkia,  sacrilege,  which  was  punished  with  death.' 

'Afftjjtta,  impiety,  which  was  punished  with  death.* 

Upohoaia,  treason,  which  was  punished  with  death. 

Eraipr)<Tit,  fornication. 

Mo<xe<a,  whoredom,  which  was  punishable  by  a  fine/ 


'A«rrpare/a,  refusing  to  serve  in  war,  which  was  punished  with  Ar<- 
pta,  infamy. 

AttToerpaTtov,  desertion  from  the  army,  which  was  punished  some- 
times by  a  fine/  and  sometimes  with  death/ 

AeiTora&ov,  desertion  from  his  station,  as  when  a  man  refused  to 
wrve  in  the  iofautry  and  enlisted  into  the  cavalry,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  great  a  crime  as  if  he  bad  deserted  from  the  army. 

AciX/a,  cowardice,  which  was  punished  with  &ri/i/a,  infamy. 

Aerrovavriov,  desertion  from  the  fleet,  which  was  punished  only  by 
a  tine. 

'Aravpa^toy,  refusing  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  which  was  punished  with 
artpia,  infamy. 

To  fxjru  rify  &<Txiba,  to  lose  the  shield,  which  was  also  punished 
with  krtfrfa,  infamy. 

Yevfteyypa^if,  ^'tvboypatpri,  or  uWifs  iyypafi),  the  crime  of  charging 
wen  with  debts  already  paid,  which  was  punished  by  a  fine. 

yYtvbot\riT€ia,  false  arrests/ 

Ivtofatria,  frivolous  accusation,  which  was  punished  by  a  fine.  It 
differed  from  xpevbapaprvpia,  false  evidence,  which  being  thrice  com- 
mitted was  punished  with  artpia,  infamy. 

&*pa  or  £a*oocW/a,  receiving  bribes  for  managing  any  public  busi- 
ness, or  for  perverting  justice.  It  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  punish 
the  receiver;  but  the  person  who  offered  the  bribe  was  prosecuted, 
and  the  action  against  htm  was  called  bttaepot.    The  same  acttou  in 

•  Plutarch.  Solonr.  «  Lyt.  in  Andocid. 

•  Harpocration  in  Tpopif ;  Pollui  lib.  1  Xenopbon.  ut  tupra;  Andocid.  de 
ffi.  cap.  G.  Mjit.    PluUrcb.  in  Publ. 

■  Harpocratiun.  f  Tbucyd.  Schol.  lib.  vi. 


'Aydpuor,  celibacy. 


*  Thttcyd.  Schol.  loco  citato. 

♦  Suidas,  ileiychius. 
/  Pollux. 


*  Xenopbon.  Histor.  Grace,  lib.  i.  Idem 
Mftnorabil.  lib.  i.     Diodorui  lib.  xvi. 


A  lit*  Yar.  Hist,  lib.  t.  cap.  10. 
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causes  regarding  (he  freedom  of  the  city  was,  by  a  peculiar  name, 
called  bwpofcvta.  All  who  had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  were 
fined  ten  times  the  value  of  what  they  had  thus  obtained,  and  pu- 
nished with  the  highest  degree  of  arifita,  infamy;  but  if  the  accuser 
could  not  prevail  with  a  fifth  of  the  number  of  judges  to  credit  his  in- 
formation, he  was  lined  one  thousand  drachms,  and  underwent  the 
lowest  degree  of  arifita,  infamy. 

"Yflpif,  beating  a  freeman,  or  binding  him  as  a  slave. 

'Aypd<piov,  erasing  a  name  out  of  the  public  debt- book  before  the 
debt  was  paid/ 

"Aypatyov  fjttraWov,  digging  n  mine  without  acquainting  the  public 
officers  ;  for  before  any  person  could  dig  a  mine,  he  was  obliged  to 
inform  certain  officers  appointed  by  the  people,  in  order  that  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  metal  might  be  reserved  for  the  public  use. 

'.Woytov  was  au  action  against  magistrates  for  neglecting  to  give  up 
iheir  accounts. 

Unpavofiuv  ypa<f»),  an  action  against  those,  who  in  proposing  a  new 
law  acted  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  established  institutions. 

EMvr),  an  action  against  magistrates,  ambassadors,  or  other  officers, 
who  had  misemployed  the  public  money,  or  committed  some  other 
offence  in  the  discharge  of  their  trusts.  The  action  against  ambassa- 
dors was  sometimes  peculiarly  called  napairpeofiria. 

Aou/i«<7/a,  a  probation  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  persons  employed 
in  public  affairs. 

IIoo/3oX;/,  an  action  against  those  who  weie  disaffected  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  such  as  imposed  on  the  people  ;  against  sycophants, 
and  those  who  at  the  celebration  of  a  festival  had  caused  a  tumult,  or 
done  any  thing  indecent  and  improper  at  the  solemnity. 

'Anoypatpfi  was  when  any  person,  who  was  sued  lor  debts  which 
were  said  to  he  due  to  the  public,  produced  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  declared  by  what  means  it  had  come  into  his  possession.  'Aro- 
ypaipi)  was  also  sometimes  used  for  an  action  again*!  those  who,  before 
the  ninth  irpvraieiu  after  their  sentence,  had  not  paid  the  tines  im- 
posed on  them,  ami  who  were  unable  to  give  sufficient  security  to  the 
city.* 

'Ajru(f>affis  was  sometimes  the  same  as  uiroypnyii,'  hut  was  commonlv 
used  for  an  account  given  of  estates  when  exchanged  to  avoid  a  public 
employment;  for  when  any  one  wished  to  be  exempted  from  a  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  office  by  devolving  it  on  a  person  richer  than 
himself,  he  whom  he  produced  was  allowed  to  challenge  him  to  ex- 
change estates,  and  by  that  means  compel  him  to  undertake  the  office 
which  he  had  before  refused. 

2.  4>aW,  which  is  derived  and  rov  <pahetv,  was  commonlv  the  dis- 
covery of  any  secret  and  concealed  injury/  but  more  particularly  sig- 
nified an  action  brought  against  those  who  exported  corn  from  Attica, 
embezzled  the  public  revenue  which  they  converted  to  their  own  use, 
or  appropriated  to  themselves  any  of  the  lands  or  other  possessions 
that  belonged  to  the  republic.  It  sometimes  also  signified  an  action 
brought  against  the  guardians  of  orphans,  who  had  been  negligent  in 

t  Demotlttfn.  contra  Theocrin.  ■  Idem. 

A  Suidas.  1  Pollm      mi,  cap.  6.  *cg.  47. 
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the  discharge  of  their  trust,  or  had  misapplied  the  property  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

3.  "Ei  >>  u  -<»  was  an  action  against  those  who  held  an  office,  or  per- 
formed any  act  for  which  they  were  disqualified  by  law;  as  when  a 
person  disfranchised,  or  indebted  to  the  public,  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain an  office  in  the  state,  or  determined  controversies  in  a  judicial 
manner/  It  was  also  brought  against  those  who  confessed  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge,  without  standing  a  trial. ■ 

4.  'Airayttyrf  was  the  conveying  to  the  magistrate  of  a  criminal  who 
had  been  detected  in  the  fact.*  If  the  accuser  was  unable  to  carry 
toe  criminal  before  the  magistrate,  it  was  usual  to  bring  the  magistrate 
to  the  place  where  the  criminal  lay  concealed  or  defended  himself ; 
and  this  was  called  tynyeUdaiS 

5.  'AvbpoXii^tov,  or  &rbpo\fi^iat  was  an  action  against  those  who 
protected  persons  guilty  of  murder;  and  by  it  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  were  empowered  to  seize  three  men  in  the  city  or  house 
whither  the  malefactor  had  fled,  till  he  was  surrendered,  or  satisfac- 
tion made  for  the  murder/ 

6.  EJ<rayyeA< a  was  of  three  sorts :  the  first  regarded  great  and 
public  offences,  by  which  the  state  was  endangered.  Such  actions 
were  not  referred  to  any  court  of  justice,  but  were  immediately  intro- 
duced by  the  6e<r/io0crai,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  vpvraycia,  into 
the  senate  of  five  hundred,  or  the  popular  assembly,  by  whom  the 
delinquent  was  severely  punished ;  and  though  the  accuser  could  not 
prove  the  indictment,  he  incurred  no  danger  unless  he  failed  in  ob- 
taining a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  when  he  was  fined  one  thousand 
drachms/  The  second  sort  of  eiffoyycXt'a  was  an  action  of  carw<m, 
which  was  brought  before  the  archon,  who  received  the  accusation; 
but  the  plaintiff,  though  sentence  was  given  against  him,  was  not  pu- 
nished by  a  fine.  The  third  was  an  action  against  the  btatrtp-ai, 
which  was  brought  by  persons  who  considered  themselves  unjustly 
treated  by  them,  and  who  incurred  the  danger  of  disfranchisement 
and  of  forfeiting  their  freedom,  if  they  failed  in  proving  the  accusa- 
tion. Indeed,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  above-mentioned  actions,  the 
€'uayy€\iat  only  excepted,  this  penalty,  together  with  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachms,  was  inflicted  on  the  plaintiff  if  he  did  not  obtain 
a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Private  Judgments. 

'Abutov  bUtj  was  an  action  *:ara  tQv  otwoovv  ahiKovvruv,  against  such 
as  had  committed  any  kind  of  injury/  The  delinquent  was  punished 
by  a  fine,  which  was  doubled  if  not  paid  within  the  ninth  xpvravtia.' 

1  Uipian.  in  Demosth.     Schol.  Ari-  r  Harpocrat.    Pollux  ibid.  Demosth. 

stoph.  ad  Ve*p.       1103.    Demosth.  in  conira  Arist 

Tinocr.    Andocid.  de  Myster.  i  L'lpi&n.  in    Demosth.  Harpocrat. 

■  Aristoph.  Eqoit.    Pollux  lib.  viii.  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  »eg.  51. 

•  Uipian.  in  Demosth.  Lyaiasin  A  go  rat.  r  Etymolog.  Am- tor. 

•  Pollui  lib.  riii.  cap.  6.  »eg.  50.  »  Harpocration. 
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KaKrjynpias  S<Vrj  was  an  action  of  slander,  by  which  the  criminal 
was  fined  five  hundred  drachms.1 

A(\<as  bkrj  was  an  action  of  assault,  which  the  Greeks  called  tiplai 
ir\t)ywv  d^^^•wr.  In  this  case  no  particular  penalty  was  inflicted  by 
the  laws;  hut  the  judges  considered  the  damages  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  compelled  the  delinquent  to  make  sufficient  compensa- 
tion.*4 

B*n / tut-,  or  fiias  bixij,  was  an  action  against  those  who  had  forcibly 
violated  the  chastity  of  women,  or  used  violence  towards  the  persons 
of  men. 

B\ctf3i|f  bUrj  was  an  action  of  trespass  against  those  who  had  injured 
the  estate,  lands,  houses,  or  property  of  another/' 

Kcnwaewi  iSu/,  ypa^i),  or  ciVayyeXia,  was  an  action  entered  by 
heiresses  against  their  husbands,  by  parents  against  their  children,  and 
by  orphans  again?!  their  guardians,  when  they  were  ill-treated  or  in- 
jured by  them. 

\A;ro7ro//7r//s  bi was  an  action  of  divorc  e,  w  hen  the  hushand  had  put 
away  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  woman  fled  from  her  hus- 
band, the  action  was  called  UToAe^Cwj  biKT).u 

KAorri/s  was  an  action  against  thieves.  If  any  one  had  stolen 
above  fifty  drachms  in  the  day-time,  he  was  to  be  indicted  in  the 
court  of  the  ()< "Evfexa.  But  if  a  theft  was  committed  during  the 
night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  criminal  if  he  was  caught  in  the  fact; 
and  if  he  resisted,  to  wound  him  and  drag  him  before  the  ()i  "Evbexa ; 
and  this  action  was  called  ixnyioyt).  The  prisoner  was  not  permitted 
t<»  give  security  for  restitution,  but  suffered  death.'  If  any  one  stole 
any  thing  of  the  smallest  value  from  the  Lyceum,  Academy,  Cyno- 
sarges,  or  any  of  the  gymnasia,  or  from  any  of  the  harbours  above 
the  value  of  ten  drachms,  he  was  condemned  to  die.  If  any  man  was 
convicted  of  stealing  from  a  private  person,  he  was  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  him  whom  he  had  injured  by  restoring  him  double  the  value 
of  w  hat  he  had  stolen  ;  nor  was  this  punishment  thought  sufficient  to 
expiate  his  offence,  but  the  judge  was  empowered  to  keep  him  in 
bonds  five  days  and  nights,  and  to  expose  him  in  that  condition  to 
the  view  of  all  the  people;  and  we  are  also  told  that  itrtftia,  infamy, 
was  inflicted  for  this  crime." 

rinpakUTu()iiKt)i  biKT)  was  an  action  against  those  who,  having  received 
clothes,  household  goods,  eve.  in  pawn,  refused  to  restore  them;*  or 
who  had  taken  monev  for  usury." 

Xpeovt  bUt}  was  a  suit  between  debtors  ami  usurers,  when  the  latter 
exacted  more  than  was  allowed  by  law.' 

IvftpoXuttJV  bixr)  was  an  action  against  those  who  would  not  abide 
by  their  contracts  or  bargains/  Not  much  different  from  this  was 
axnOiiKf)i  Trapafi'tcretos  biKrj.  The  former,  however,  regarded  those  who 
would  not  fulfil  their  contracts  respecting  the  loan  of  money,  division 
of  inheritances,  aud  references  to  the  biainrrat;  whilst  the  latter  was 

'  Demoslh.  ennira  Con,  *  Demoath.  in  Timocr. 

"  Idem  ibid.    Scliol.  Aristopli.  Conr.  *  Andocidefl  de  Myster. 

*'  Argnm.  Drat.    Deinotth.  contra  (a-  ~  Scliol.  Aristopli. 

rid.  contra  Cnltip.  contra  Timocr.  contra  "  Dcmosth.  contra  Phorm. 

Pltorm.    Scliol.  Arisloph.  '  ripnn.  in  I)enio«ah. 

u  Lv?ias.  e  Anst  Jt.  Polit.  lib.  it.  cap.  3. 
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extended  to  public  negotiations  between  one  city  or  country  and 
another,  as  well  as  to  private  bargains/  These  w6tyrat,  contracts, 
were  commonly  ratified  by  an  oath/ 

Et*  barnTuv  atptatv  bUn  was  an  action  against  those  who  would 
not  consent  to  divide  the  goods  or  estates,  in  which  others  had  a  right 
to  participate  with  them/ 

liaiiKaaias  bitri  was  an  action  xtp\  xprift&rvr,  1/  wept  KTrjuarvv,  con- 
cerning money  or  possessions/  and  seems  to  be  a  term  or  equal  ex- 
tent with  d/i6«r/3>7ri}<m  or  rp<<r<s,  which  are  general  names  for  all  law- 
suits. It  is,  however,  sometimes  takeu  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for 
the  controversies  of  those  who,  being  appoiuted  to  undertake  a  pub- 
lic office  (Xeiroupy/a\  excused  themselves  by  informing  against  others 
that  were  more  wealthy.4 

'Ert^tcaffiof  hicri  was  when  daughters  inherited  the  estates  of  their 
fathers,  and  were  obliged  by  law  to  marry  their  nearest  relations.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  suit,  which  was  commenced  by  persons  of  the 
same  family,  each  of  whom  pretended  that  be  was  more  nearly  related 
to  the  heiress  than  the  rest.  Hence  the  virgin,  respecting  whom  the 
relations  contended,  was  called  iwibiKos.  'EwuAijpof  was  a  daughter 
who  had  no  legitimate  brothers,  and  who,  therefore,  inherited  all  the 
property  of  her  father.  'EWs-poivot  was  a  daughter  who  had  brothers, 
and  who  shared  the  estate  with  them. 

'Afifiofiiirrtott  was  a  suit  commenced  by  one  who  claimed  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  who  pretended  to  be  his  son  either  by  na- 
ture or  adoption.  This  term,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  some- 
times used  in  a  more  extensive  sense. 

UapaKarafioXii  was  an  action  commenced  by  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  estate  from  consanguinity,  or 
from  its  being  bequeathed  to  them  by  will.  It  received  its  denomi- 
nation tin)  rov  TapaKarafiaWetv,  because,  if  the  cause  was  private, 
the  plaintiff  deposited  a  tenth  part,  and  if  public,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
inheritance  for  which  he  contended  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  making  his 
plea  good,  be  forfeited  the  deposit. 

'Arriypa^  was  a  law-suit  respecting  kindred,  by  which  a  person 
claimed  to  be  related  to  such  a  family,  and  which,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  similar  to  irapaKaraftoXr}. 

buifiapTvpia  was  a  protestation  that  the  person  deceased  had  left 
an  heir,  to  prevent  the  relations  from  occupying  the  estate. 

'EWari^i*  was  an  action  by  which  the  btapaprvpia  was  proved  to 
be  false  and  groundless. 

*1Lr€TtaKTinna  was  an  action,  when  any  one  claimed  some  part  of 
another  man's  goods  which  were  confiscated  and  sold  by  auction. 

Zirov  bitcrj  was  an  action  brought  against  a  husband,  who,  having 
divorced  bis  wife,  refuted  eithc:  to  restore  her  portion,  or  to  allow  her 
for  each  pound  nine  oboli  every  month,  agreeably  to  what  the  law  di- 
rected. The  suit  was  commenced  against  Imn  in  the  Odeum  by  the 
woman's  ewirpowos,  guardian,  who  compelled  the  husband  to  allow  her 
a  separate  maintenance.' 

d  Id.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  6.  '  Ulpian.  in  Timocr. 

'  Deraosth.  *  Ulpiaa.  in  Demosth. 

/  Anachafs.  apud  Laert.  Polloi  lib.       1  Demostlien. 
mi.  cap.  6. 
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Mtffduieem  oUov,  &c.  biter),  sometimes  called  Quais,  was  an  action 
against  guardians  who  mismanaged  the  affairs  of  their  wards,  and 
who  either  let  the  houses  or  estates  at  too  low  a  rent,  or  permitted  them 
to  remain  unoccupied/  When  a  house  was  vacant,  an  inscription 
was  placed  on  the  door,  intimating  that  it  was  to  let : 


inscripsi  illico 


/Kdcs  merceiU 

Over  the  door  I  wrote 
This  house  is  to  be  let. 

'ETirpo7r>7$  bUrj  was  au  action  against  guardians  for  defrauding'  their 
wards."1  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  be  commenced  within  five 
years  after  the  ward  had  come  of  age,  otherwise  it  was  invalid. * 

'Erou/ov  bUrj  was  an  action  brought  to  demand  the  rent  of  a  house 
from  the  inhabitant  by  any  person  who  claimed  the  property."  If 
he  claimed  an  estate  of  land,  the  action  was  called  ywptov  bikrj,  or 
Kapirov  bUtj,  because  he  demanded  the  produce  of  the  ground.  If  the 
plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  in  either  of  these  suits,  he  brought  against 
the  defendant  a  second  action,  by  which  he  claimed  the  house  or  land 
as  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  which  was  therefore  called  ov<ria$ 
bikT).  After  this,  if  the  person  in  possession  continued  obstinate, 
and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  property  to  the  lawful  owner,  a 
third  action  was  commenced,  which  was  called  t'lovXrjs  bikrj, 
from  e£tXXw,  to  eject,  because  the  plaintiff  was  c£e\\»/ie»'Of,  ejected, 
or  prevented  from  entering  on  his  estate,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because 
the  defendant  was  ejected  out  of  possession.  The  same  term  was 
used  when  any  other  property  was  unjustly  detained  from  its  owner, 
as  a  slave,  and  whatever  a  person  calls  his  own  /  and  also  when  any 
one  was  found  guilty  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  fined  a  thousand 
drachms,  which  he  neglected  to  pay  at  the  time  appointed/ 

Befiatuitreuis  btKrj  was  an  action  by  which  the  buyer  compelled  the 
seller  to  confirm  the  bargain  which  he  had  before  covenanted  to  per- 
form, and  of  which  he  had  given  a  pledge/ 

Eis  kn<bar£jv  KaTaaraaiv  biKtj  was  an  action  intended  as  an  enquiry 
concerning  stolen  or  concealed  goods/ 

'E£aipe<7cwj  biKtj  was  an  action  against  a  freeman,  who  endeavoured 
to  release  a  slave  without  the  consent  of  his  master;  which  was 
termed  /i>)  btkalws  tXevdeptav  a^cXltrOai/ 

'ATrpooraaiov  btKij  was  an  action  against  sojourners  who  neglected 
to  choose  a  patron,  and  whose  goods  were  liable  to  be  sold  for  the 
public  advantage. 

'Anoaraaiov  btktj  was  an  action  commenced  by  a  master  or  patron 
against  his  clients,  such  as  the  freed  men,  who  refused  to  perforin  the 
services  which  they  were  bound  to  fulfil/  If  any  of  the  freedmen 
was  convicted  of  ingratitude,  he  w  as  reduced  to  slavery/ 

*  Herodotus ;  Pollux  lib,  ▼iii.  cap.  3.  *  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  Terent. 
«  Terent.  Jleaut.  act.  i.  seen.  1.  Heauton.  act.  iii.  seen.  3.  Stobauus. 

m  Plutar.  in  Demosth.  ■  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.G. 

*  Deiuosth.  1  Demosth. 
0  Demosth.  ■  Idem. 

p  Suidas.  1  Valerius  Majimus  lib.  ii.  cap.  I. 
v  l  lpiaii.  in  Demosth. 
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'Afoppfjt  Utn  was  a  rait  concerning  money  in  the  bands  of  bankers. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancient  Athenians  a&op^r),  and  afterwards  l*0^Kn.w 

*A<fnats  was  when  a  person  owed  much  money,  and  desired  the 
people  to  remit  a  part  of  the  debt,  under  pretence  that  be  was  unable 
to  pay  it.* 

YevhopapTvpikiy  tier)  was  against  false  witnesses. 
KaKortxviiiv  biter)  was  an  action  against  those  who  suborned  false 
witnesses. 

AdTOfiaprvpiov  hUri  was  against  those  who,  having  promised  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause,  disappointed  the  person  that  relied  on  their  testi- 
mony. 

Many  other  judgments,  as  (Sdkirov  bltctj,  A^aptcrr/as  5irn,  which 
need  no  explanation,  are  met  with  in  ancient  authors.* 

> 

CHAP.  XX. 
Punishments  and  Rewards. 

Zrifiia,  though  sometimes  used  in  a  general  and  extensive  sense  for 
any  punishment,  has  frequently  a  limited  and  particular  signification, 
and  denotes  a  pecuniary  fine  imposed  on  the  criminal  according  to 
the  nature  of  bis  offence. 

'Ar</x/a,  infamy,  or  public  disgrace,  was  of  three  kinds:  1.  when 
the  criminal  retained  his  possessions,  but  was,  deprived  of  some  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  other  citizens  :  2.  when  he  suffered  a  temporary 
deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  on  those  who  were  indebted  to  the 
public  treasury,  till  their  debts  were  paid:  3.  when  the  criminal,  with 
all  his  children  and  posterity,  was  deprived  for  ever  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  free  citizen,  both  sacred  and  civil.  This  last  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft,  perjury,  or  other 
notorious  crimes,*  and  of  whom  some  were  appointed  to  labor  at  the 
oars,*  a  drudgery  to  which  prisoners  of  war  were  obliged  to  submit.* 

AovXe/a,  servitude,  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Those  who  were  sold  by  law 
suffered  this  penalty/  which  was  inflicted  only  on  the  &r</iot,  so- 
journers, and  freed  servants ;  because  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
Athenian  constitution  that  any  free-born  citizen  should  be  treated  as 
a  slave. 

Iriyfiara  were  marks  impressed  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead  or 
hands  of  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters,  or  of  malefactors 
who  had  committed  some  grievous  offences.4 

Xr^An,  as  the  word  imports,  was  a  pillar,  on  which  was  engraven 


•  Argam.  Phorro.  Orat.  *  Plutarch,  in  Lyaan. 

■  Ulpian.  in  Deroostb.  •  Argum.  Orat.  Demoath.  contra  Eubul. 

•  Heaychiua ,  Harpocration  ;  Suidas ;    Plutarch.  Solonc. 

Pollua  j  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Ariatopban.      d  Lypi.  Electr.    Pollux  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

1  Andocid.  de  Myater.  Beg.  711. 

•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran. 

Antuj.o/Gr.  M 
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in  legible  characters  the  crime  of  the  offender/  The  persons  who 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  derision  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  were 
called  oTTjXhai ;  and  hence  orrjAirevruros  Xoyos  signifies  an  invective, 
or  defamatory  speech. 

Ac<T/ios  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  or  fetters.  Some  offences  were  expiated  by  an  impri- 
sonment of  several  years,  or  of  a  few  days  /  others,  only  by  perpetual 
confinement/  In  certain  cases,  persons  accused  might  avoid  im- 
prisonment by  giving  bail  ;*  in  others,  the  criminals  confined  were 
loaded  with  chains,  which  prevented  them  from  moving.*  The  com- 
mon name  of  prison  was  oUrjfia,  house  ;  for  the  Athenians  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  things  by  giving  them  mild  appellations ; 
hence  taxes  were  called  rates,  and  garrisons  guards  ;  and  the  releas- 
ing of  the  people  from  their  debts  was  designated  by  Solon  aeiffaxQaa, 
the  throwing  off  a  burden.*  There  were  three  kinds  of  prisons  :  the 
first  was  situated  near  the  forum,  and  was  intended  to  secure  debtors 
and  others  from  escaping;  the  second  was  called  Ia>^oitoT»/ptov,  or 
house  of  correction  ;  and  the  third  was  in  an  uninhabited  and  solitary 
place,  and  was  appropriated  to  malefactors  who  had  been  guilty  of 
capital  crimes/  One  of  the  most  remarkable  prisons  was  called 
NofiofvXaKwy ;  and  the  gate  through  which  criminals  were  led  to  ex- 
ecution, Xapwvelov,  from  Charon,  the  infernal  ferryman.  At  the 
door  of  the  prison  was  erected  ajstatue  of  Mercury,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  place,  who  was  denominated  Srpoyalc*,  from  orpoqevs,  the 
hinge  of  a  door. 

There  were  different  kinds  of  fetters,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  were  the  following : 

1.  Kv<pwv,  a  collar,  commonly  made  of  wood,  and  so  denominated 
from  Kvxrv,  because  it  obliged  the  criminal  to  bow  down  his  head." 
This  punishment  was  called  Kvtptovitrfxos ;  and  hence  pernicious  fellows 
were  sometimes  called  Kvpwres and  some  think  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  whatever  was  hurtful  and  destructive."  It  was  also  called 
kXoios,  KoXotbs,  and  icXyos,  from  icXe/w,  because  the  neck  of  the  crimi- 
nal was  shut  or  inclosed  in  it/  Some  say  that  the  neck,  hands,  and 
feet,  were  made  fast  in  it ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  IvXov  irevT€ovptyyov,  fetters  with  rive  holes,v  which  was 
sometimes  called  luXov  rerprj/jevov/ 

2.  UavaiKcurr),  a  round  instrument  which  was  put  about  the  neck, 
and  which  prevented  the  criminal  from  lifting  his  hand  to  his  head. 

3.  Xotvi£,  fetters  in  which  the  feet  or  legs  were  fastened  : 


■cu  Kvr\nai  8*  ctov  fiouiatv 


'Iou,  loir  rh%  xoivlKCLS  *a*  *"«5as  irotiovoai.' 
You  are  ripe,  you  rogue,  for  fetters  ,  the  stocks  yroan  for  you. 

'  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  seg.  73.   De-  '  Plato  »lc  \a     lib.  x. 

mosth.  Philip,  iii.  "  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  458. 

/  Peniosth.  in  Timocrat.  '  Sehol.  Arisiuph.  ibid. 

*  Plat.  Apolu^.  Socrat.  "  Hcsych. 

A  Demoath.  in  rimocr.  f  Suidaa  in  kv<Pwp. 

1  Id.  ibid.    Ulpian.ibid.    Plat.  Apo-  »  Pollux  ;  Ariatoph.  E<pi.  v.  1 106. 

log.  Socrat,  r  Scliol.  Arisinph.  in  Lvsi?tr.  v.  G*l. 

4  Plutarch,  Solone,  *  Aroloplt.  Plut.  v.  270.  Scliol.  ibid. 
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Nearly  similar  to  this  was  the  noboK&crj,  T^orarrfy,1  or  woboarpnftti* 
which,  from  its  being  made  of  wood,  was  sometimes  called  ZvXov  p  and 
KaXi  j  .  Bat  the  woboKUKKrj  and  voboerpafirj  differed  in  this  respect, 
that  in  the  latter  the  feet  were  tortured,  whilst  in  the  former  they 
were  only  fastened  without  any  pain  or  distensiou  of  the  joints; 
though  this  distinction  is  not  always  observable." 

4.  -an> ,  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  malefactors  were  fastened  : 

 &i<roy  airrbv  turdywv, 

lictor,  bring  him  in  and  bind  him  to  the  rack. 
yvpwbv  bwoMierayrA,  fit 

Order  the  licior  me  to  strip, 
And  naked  bind  roe  to  the  rack. 

5.  Tpo\ost  a  wheel,  to  which  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  mas- 
ters or  committed  theft  were  bound,  and  where  they  were  beaten 
with  stripes.'    It  was  also  sometimes  called  £i/Aot^ij. 

Qvyn,  perpetual  banishment,  was  sometimes  inflicted  on  criminals. 
Persons  condemned  to  suffer  this  punishment  were  deprived  of  their 
estates,  which  were  publicly  sold ;  aud  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  country  without  any  possibility  of  returning  to  it,  unless  they 
should  be  recalled  by  those  who  had  exiled  them.  Citizens  who 
granted  them  an  asylum  were  subject  to  the  same  punishment.* 

'Oorpatcurpos,  ostracism,  derived  its  name  from  oarpaKor,  a  shell  or 
tile,  and  was  a  popular  form  of  condemnation,  by  which  those  who 
had  power  and  popularity  sufficient  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  state  were  banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  their 
estates  and  to  return  after  that  period.*  This  punishment  was  in- 
flicted only  on  persons  of  rank  and  character,  and  was  a  simple  me- 
thod of  preventing  political  convulsions  in  the  state,  and  au  institution 
necessary  in  a  democratical  form  of  government.  It  was,  however, 
too  often  employed  to  gratify  personal  animosity,  and  to  encourage 
the  designs  of  the  envious,  who  wished  to  depress  such  as  were  emi- 
nent for  their  talents  and  virtues.  All  whose  reputation,  riches,  or 
eloquence,  raised  them  above  the  common  rank,  were  liable  to  the 
puoishment  of  the  ostracism.  The  process  in  this  condemnation  was 
as  follows  : — the  people  being  assembled,  every  man  took  an  otrrpanov, 
tile,  and  carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market-place,  surrounded 
with  wooden  rails  for  that  purpose,  in  which  were  ten  gates  for  the 
ten  tribes  to  enter  separately.  The  archons  then  numbered  all  the 
tiles  (which  if  fewer  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void) ;  and 
placing  every  name  by  itself,  they  pronounced  that  the  person,  whose 
name  was  written  by  the  majority,  should  be  banished  for  ten  years, 
but  might  enjoy  his  estate/    This  punishment  was  sometimes  called 

«  Ly*.  Oral.  adr.  Theomnest.  Deruoith.       *  Demoxth.  in  Polycl. 
mTimocr.  *  S  hoi.  Ar'iBtoph.  Kquit.  «-t  Ve«p.  Ari- 

*  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Equ.  v.  SGC.  stot.  l'olit.  lib,  lii.  cap.  IS.  Diod.  Sicul. 

■  Ariatopb.  Equ.  v .  393.  lib.  xi.  cap.  65.    Plutarch,  in  ArisUd.  in 

*  Clpiau.  in  Timocrat.    Hesjchius;    IYricl.  in  Alcibiad. 

Soidas.  r  Arisloph.  Schol.  ad  Equ.  v.  R51.  P!u- 

*  Arhtoph.  Theamoph.  v.  938.  tarch.  ut  supra  ,  Pollui  lib.  vm.  cap.  5. 
I  Idem  ibid.  v.  947.  aeg.  20. 

■  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Plut.  r.  870. 
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KepafieiKt)  /id<rn£,  from  rlpa/jot,  because  the  ocrrpak'a,  by  which  the 
people  gave  their  suffrages,  were  earthen  tiles  or  pieces  of  broken 
pots.rf  It  is  not  agreed  whether  it  was  instituted  by  Ilippias  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,'  or  by  Clisthenes,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first 
that  suffered  by  this  punishment  /  but  Hyperbolas,  a  mean  and  cou- 
temptible  person,  who  furnished  the  writers  of  comedy  with  matter  for 
satirical  invective,  was  the  last  that  was  banished  by  ostracism  ;  and 
the  people,  offended  that  it  should  be  employed  on  so  worthless  an 
object,  abolished  this  form  of  condemnation.?  A  similar  mode  of 
punishment  was  instituted  at  Argos,  Megara,  and  Miletus/  The 
Syracusian  a-eraXio^ios  was  also  borrowed  from  the  ostracism  of  the 
Athenians,  but  differed  from  it  in  banishing  only  for  the  term  of  five 
years ;  and  instead  of  uorpaKa,  tiles,  the  Syracusans  in  giving  their 
votes  employed  iriraXa,  leaves,  which  were  commonly  those  of  the 
olive-tree.* 

Oavaros,  death,  was  inflicted  on  malefactors  in  various  methods, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  following  : — 

1.  El<f>os,  a  sword,  with  which  the  criminal  was  beheaded.* 

2.  Vipomas,  a  rope,  with  which  he  was  either  strangled  or  hanged  \l 
and  it  appears  that  this  latter  form  of  punishment  was  very  ancient, 
as  well  as  considered  very  ignominious."* 

3.  tyapfiak-ov,  poison,  of  which  there  were  different  kinds;  but  that 
which  was  commonly  used  was  the  juice  of  the  herb  rwi eiov,  hem- 
lock, which  on  account  of  its  extreme  coldness  was  poisonous,  but 
which  did  not  occasion  much  pain  nor  symptoms  of  convulsious.* 
To  the  death  of  Socrates,  who  died  by  the  poison  of  hemlock,  the 
poet  alludes  in  the  following  lines : 

Rem  populi  tractas  ?  barbatum  ha>c  crede  magistrum 
Dicere,  sorbitio  tollit  quom  dira  acuta*.0 

Deal  you  in  state-afFairs,?  thus  spoke  the  sage, 
Victim  of  hemlock  and  Athenian  rage. 

4.  Kprifivus,  a  precipice,  from  which  malefactors  were  thrown  head- 
long/ 

5.  Tvfiirava,  or  rvwara,  clubs  with  which  malefactors  were  beaten  to 
death  ;g  they  were  hanged  on  a  pole  called  rvfiiravov,  and  hence  7-171  rrai  /- 
£erm  is  expounded  by  Koe/uirai/ and  tTv^nrat  iaQqaav  by  UpffiurjOrjaar/ 

(j.  Iravpos,  the  cross,  consisted  of  two  beams,  one  of  which  was 
placed  across  the  other ;  and  the  form  of  it  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  letter  T,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  transverse  beam  was 
fixed  a  little  below  the  top  of  the  straight  one/  The  malefactor  was 
hanged  upon  the  beam  that  was  erect,  to  w  hich  his  feet  were  fixed  with 
nails;  and  his  hands  were  nailed  to  each  side  of  the  transverse  beam. 


d  Hosych.  in  v.  Ke'papos. 

*  Hcraclides  da  Rep. 

/  /Klian.  Yur.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  lit. 

*  Schol.  Aiistoph.  ad  K^u.  v.  851. 
Plutarch,  in  Aristid. 

*  Sehol.  Aristoph.  ad  Kipiit. 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.  cap.  87.  He- 
sych.  in  n«ToA«r. 

*  Pollux  lib.  nil.  cap.  7. 
'  Idem  ibid. 

"  Horn.  Odys.      v.  405. 


/Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  1G. 
Plat,  m  Ph.Td. 

0  Persiua  Sat.  ir.  v.  1 . 

/'  Euripid.  Troad.  v.  720.  Pausanias, 
Phocic.  cap.  ii.  jLlian.  Var.  Hiat,  lib. 
xi.  cap.  5. 

1  Sehol.  Aristophan.  ad  Plat.  v.  47C. 
Suiihs  ;  Ib^ychius  ;  Pollux. 

r  Stiidas. 
'  lleaychiua. 

4  LuciHUAmp  <Pwv7}(vtwv;  Thuryd.  lib.  j*. 
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7.  B&paQpor,  a  deep  pit,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
and  into  which  condemned  persons  were  cast  headlong."  It  was 
sometimes  called  opvypa ;  and  hence  the  public  execulioucr  received 
tbe  name  of  6  cwl  rj  opvypart.  It  was  a  dark  hole,  with  sharp  spikes 
at  the  top  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping,  and  with  others  at  the 
bottom  to  wound  and  pierce  those  who  were  cast  into  the  pit.*  Its 
depth  and  extent  occasioned  it  to  be  used  as  a  proverbial  expression 
to  signify  a  miser  or  a  gluttoo,  who  is  always  craving  and  never 
satisfied  : 

Aufer  abhinc  lacrymas,  barathro,  et  compc*ce  querela*. * 

  Forbear  thy  sighs, 

Thou  miser,  cease  complaints,  and  dry  thine  eye*. 

Mendici,  roirase,  barathroneii,  hoc  genua  omne.* 

Beggars,  jack -puddings,  glutton*,  and  such  like. 

8.  AidofloXia,  lapidation,  a  common  punishment,  usually  inflicted 
by  tbe  primitive  Greeks  on  those  who  were  taken  in  adultery."  Hence 
Hector  tells  Paris  that  he  deserves  to  die  this  death  : 

  «r<*| 

A&ror  %e<ro  X""**,  ttutrnv  •»*x'*  ****  topyas.3 

 Otherwise  now, 

For  a!)  your  crimes,  you  would  be  stoned  to  death. 

9.  KaraTTovrier/iof,  demcrsion,  or  drowning  in  the  sca.a 

10.  rivp,  burning. 

As  the  laws  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  offenders,  so  they  conferred 
ample  rewards  on  those  who  deserved  them.  The  principal  honors 
were  the  following : 

VlpotbpiaYfus  the  privilege  of  having  the  first  seat  at  all  public  assem- 
blies and  entertainments/ 

EiiwK  was  the  honor  of  having  a  picture  or  statue  erected  in  the 
eiUdel,  the  forum,  or  other  public  place/ 

crowns,  were  conferred  in  the  public  assemblies  by  the 
votes  of  tbe  people,  by  the  senators  in  council,  by  the  tribes  on  their 
own  members,  or  by  the  fcn^drai  in  their  own  (dtyiot)  borough.  They 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  be  presented  in  other  places,  it  being  the 
intention  of  Solon  that  the  Athenians  should  aynirifv  tv  airy  ttj  iroXet 
rtpt*fi€yot  vTo  brifiov,  be  satisfied  with  the  honors  paid  them  by  their 
own  people.  Hence  the  Athenians  never  rewarded  any  one  with 
a  crown  in  the  iheatre,  or  at  the  solemn  games,  where  there  was 
usually  a  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  (ireece  ;  and  if  a  crier 
proclaimed  in  the  public  assemblies  the  crowns  which  had  been 
conferred  on  any  one  by  his  tribe  or  borough,  be  was  punished  with 
irtftia,  infamy.  Yet  ori<pavoi  geruroi,  hospital  crowns,  were  some- 
times presented  by  foreigu  cities  to  particular  citizens  of  Athens  ;  but 

•  Aristophan.  Pluto  v.  470.    Schol.      *  Horn.  Iliad,  y.  66. 
Harpocration.  ■  Schol.  Ari*toj>h.  ad  Fquit.  v.  13H0. 

T  Ariitoph.  Plut.  Schol.  *   Aristoph.    bquit.    eju*juc  Schol. 

•  Lucretius  lib.  Hi.  Suida*. 

•  Horatius  lib.  i.sat.  2.  r  Dtmoslh.  Oral,  de  Falsa  Legat.  Tau- 
9  £\an.  Var.  Hist.   Cicero  dc  Oflic.  *auui». 

Ub.iiLcsp.il. 
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this  could  not  be  done  (ill  the  ambassadors  of  those  cities  had  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  men  for  whom  the 
honors  were  intended  had  undergone  a  public  examination.  The 
crowns  presented  by  the  Athenians  themselves  were  kept  in  the 
families  of  the  persons  who  obtained  them  ;  but  those  given  by  other 
cities  were  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens.* 

'ArlXtca  was  an  immunity  from  all  taxes,  contributions,  and  other 
public  duties,  exclusive  of  those  required  for  carrying  on  war  and 
building  ships,  from  which  the  nine  archons  alone  were  exempted. 

Stria,  vapuoiTta,  nhrjais  cV  Tlpv-aveif,  was  an  entertainment  given 
in  the  common  hall  called  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  to  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  especially  to  those  who 
had  been  ambassadors.  It  was  ordered  by  a  law  that  no  one  should 
receive  this  honor  inure  than  once;1  but  this  law  being  repealed, 
some  were  ae/eriroe,  constantly  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum,  which 
was  considered  the  greatest  honor  among  the  Greeks/  Sometimes 
this  privilege  was  granted  to  whole  families,  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  ancestors.  Their  usual  food  was  a  kind  of  cake  or 
pudding,  called /ai£a  ;  but  on  holidays  they  had  an  allowance  of 
bread,-  which  Mas  appointed  by  Solon,  ftt/iovfi€VO$  riv  "Ofirjpov,  iu 
imitation  of  Homer,  whose  heroes  feasted  in  this  manner.  Besides 
other  provisions,  the  tenths  of  all  the  entrails  of  beasts  offered  in 
sacrifice  were  reserved  for  them  ;  and  if  any  man  neglected  to  send 
those  tenths,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  Trpvrdvets : 

Kal  <T(  cpavu  toTs  Trpvraviaiv 
,A5iKa.T(vTov'i  T&P  t)tu>v  /e- 
pas  t\u\"ra  i<vi\ias." 

Your  frauds  I'll  to  the  prytanea  disclose. 
Thai  y^u  wuli  sacrilegious  stealth  withhold 
The  tenths  of  sacred  victims' entrails. 

They  who  had  received  any  privilege  from  the  city  were  under  its 
peculiar  care  and  protection  ;  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them  were 
considered  as  injuries  committed  against  the  commonwealth.  Hence 
vfipt&tv,  iraTuaociv,  Kan&s  cjVeiv,  to  affront,  calumniate,  or  strike 
those  on  whom  public  rewards  had  been  conferred,  was  punished 
with  arifxtu,  infamy.' 

When  Athens  was  at  the  summit  of  glory,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain  public  honors;  and  Mtltiades,  after  freeing  Greece  from  the 
Persian  army  at  Marathon,  petitioned  in  vain  for  a  crown  ;  but  iu 
latter  ages  public  honors  were  more  common/  and  were  sometimes 
conferred  on  very  undeserving  objects/ 


•'  ^chines  in  Ctesipb. 

*  t'lutarcb.  in  sulun. 

'  Pollux  ;  Cic.  deOrat.  lib.  >. 

*  I)eiuo»th«  in  Leptin.  Pollux  lib  ix. 
caj>.  5.  A  lia  na  ,  lib.  iv. 


A  Aristophan.  fojiitt. 

1  Demosth.  in  Midian. 

'  Aristoph.  J.»jtiit.  act.  i.  seen.  'A. 

1  Plutarch.  Dumctrio. 
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Laws  in  general. 

The  poets  say  that  Ores  first  taught  the  Athenians  the  u<e  of  laws  ; 
and  hence  was  celebrated  the  festival  Qeapoptpta,  in  which  she  was 
worshipped  by  the  name  of  dta^'ppot,  the  legist  at  nx."  The  occa- 
sion of  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  -ascribing  to  that  goddess 
the  invention  of  tillage  ;  after  which  controversies  arose  with  respect 
to  the  lands  which  were  not  divided  into  equal  portions  ;  and  in  com- 
posing those  differences,  Ceres  gave  instructions  which  were  after- 
wards followed  in  other  matters.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  when 
Theseus  divested  himself  of  sovereign  authority,  he  retained  to  him- 
self the  custody  or  protection  of  the  laws."* 

The  first  lawgiver  after  the  time  of  Theseus  was  Draco,  whose 
laws  were  called  oW/uoi,*  from  the  tirst  word  in  each  of  them  ;  but 
they  were  remarkable  only  for  their  unreasonable  severity/  the  slight- 
est offence  being  punished  with  death.  Except  those  which  related 
to  murder,  and  which  were  called  ^cumoi  »o/io<,  they  were  all  re- 
pealed by  Solon,  who  enacted  many  useful  and  excellent  laws,  which, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ocopol  of  Draco,  were  denominated 
v6po<J  Lest,  however,  they  should  in  time  be  neglected,  Solon 
caused  the  senate  to  lake  an  oath  to  observe  them :  each  of  the  bVer- 
Hcfierat  vowed  that  if  he  violated  any  of  these  laws,  he  would  dedi- 
cate a  golden  statue  as  large  as  himself  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  :  and 
the  people  bound  themselves  to  obey  them  for  one  hundred  years/ 

Pisistratus,  however,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of 
the  people,  seized  on  the  government,  and  was  invested  with  sovereign 
power,  which  at  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  sons;  and  during  this 
usurpation  the  laws  of  Solon  were  not  always  observed,  but  changed 
according  to  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  tyrant ;'  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  Ciisthenes  restored  the  institu- 
tions of  Solon,  to  which  he  added  many  new  laws,  and  which  con- 
tinued in  force  till  the  Peloponucsian  war,  when  the  government  was 
altered  by  the  four  hundred,  and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants/ 
The  ancient  laws  were  again  re-established  in  the  archonshipof  Eu- 
clides,  and  others  enacted  by  Diocies,  Aristophon,  and  others,  and 
afterwards  by  Demetrius  the  Phalereau/  These,  with  Thales  and 
.Eschylus,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  legislators  of  Athens." 

Several  other  laws  were  enacted  on  particular  occasions  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people;  but  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
iiftivpara  rr/s  povAr/f,  decrees  of  the  senate,  whose  authority  con- 
tinuing only  for  a  year,  their  decrees  became  invalid  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office. 


*  Virgil.  4-EneiJ.  lib.  iv.  67. 
■  Plutarch.  Thetco. 

e  itlun.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cnp.  10. 

*  Arutot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Khet. 
t»b.  ii.  cap.  2J.   PluL.  Solone. 

*  Plutarch.  Solon*..  AL\wx.  Var.  Hitt. 
lib.  Tiii.  rap.  10. 


r  Plutarch,  ibid,    yfclian.  ibid.  Dio- 
gen.  Lucrum. 
•  Plutarch.  Solone* 

'  Herodotus  Plutarch.  Pericle;  Isocrat. 
Areopay;. 

■  Plutarch.  Anstidc. 
»  Suida*. 
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The  manner  of  enacting  a  law  was  as  follows  : — when  any  one  in- 
tended to  propose  a  measure  which  regarded  the  public,  he  commu- 
nicated it  first  to  the  prytanes,  who  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected  or  adopted.  If  it  was  agreed  to,  it  was 
called  wpofiovXevfiu  ;  and  after  being  written  on  a  tablet  by  the  pry- 
tanes,  it  was  denominated  TTpuypnfi^n.  No  law  was  to  be  proposed 
to  the  assembly  unless  it  had  been  previously  written  on  a  white 
tablet,  and  publicly  hung  up  for  several  days  at  the  statues  of  the 
heroes  called  cVo»'t//io<t  in  order  that  all  the  citizens  might  be  informed 
of  the  measure  intended  to  be  proposed  at  their  next  meeting.  When 
the  people  were  convened,  it  was  read,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  subject.  If, 
after  due  consideration,  the  measure  was  thought  improper,  it  was 
rejected;  but  if  it  was  approved,  it  passed  either  into  a  ^i^tafxa  or  a 
vofios,  which,  though  the  same  as  to  their  obligation,  differed  in  this, 
that  the  latter  was  a  general  and  perpetual  law,  whilst  the  former 
related  only  to  particular  times  and  places.8 

It  was  dangerous  for  any  citizen  to  propose  a  new  law  which  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  or  which  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  republic  ;  and  he  might  be  impeached 
for  it  any  time  within  one  year;*  but  after  that  period  he  could  not 
be  punished.  If  he  had  not  published  his  proposal  in  due  time  ;  if  he 
proposed  it  in  ambiguous  ami  fallacious  terms  ;  or  if  he  proposed  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  former  and  established  laws  ;  a  writ,  called  irapu- 
ynftias  ypa<ft))t  for  transgressing  the  laws,  might  be  issued  against  him.* 
Those  who  had  proposed  a  law  which  was  KupiiYOfWi,  or  areirtTtt&cios, 
contrary  to  the  farmer  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  the  state,  were  arraigned, 
as  some  say,  before  the  OevfiuOlrui,'  or,  as  others  think,  sometimes  before 
the  Otoftotitrat,  and  sometimes  before  the  other  arehons,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  accusation  being  heard,  the  archon 
ciVi/ye  tit  to  biKaariipiov,  introduced  the  cause  into  the  court  of  justice 
which  took  cognizance  of  such  affairs.  If  the  defendant  was  declared 
guilty,  he  was  punished  by  a  fine,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  under 
the  penalty  of  un/ui'u,  infamy.  This  last  punishment  was  immediately 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  been  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence,  and 
who  were  ever  after  excluded  from  the  public  assemblies.''  If  the  de- 
fendant was  acquitted,  the  accuser  was  fined  one  thousand  drachms.* 
Though  he  who  had  procured  an  unjust  law  to  be  enacted  could  not 
be  punished  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  yet  he  might  be  sum- 
moned before  a  magistrate,  and  compelled  to  show  the  design  and 
tendency  of  the  law,  in  order  that  any  injurious  consequence  might 
be  prevented. 

As  time  and  circumstances  render  alterations  necessary,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  laws  should  be  annually  and  carefully  revised,  and 
that  those  which  appeared  improper  should  be  repealed  ;  this  re- 
pealing of  the  laws  was  called  tirixetporvvia  twv  rofivv,  from  the 
manner  of  voting  by  the  holding  up  of  hands/    The  method  of  per- 
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forming  it  was  as  follows  :— on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  Heca- 
tombieon,  when  the  prytanes  held  their  first  staled  assembly,  after 
the  Kijpvl  had  made  a  solemn  prayer,  the  laws  concerning  the  senate, 
the  people,  the  nine  archons,  and  the  other  magistrates,  were  read 
over  in  order.  It  was  then  demanded  whether  the  existing  laws 
were  sufficient  for  the  state.  If  it  appeared  necessary  to  alter  any  of 
them,  the  farther  consideration  of  them  was  deferred  till  the  fourth  of 
Metagitnion,  when  the  last  stated  assembly  met.  During  these  cere- 
mouies  the  Btapo\t  laws  which  directed  in  what  manner  the  vdpot 
were  to  be  enacted,  were  carefully  to  be  observed  ;  for  the  difference 
between  teapot  and  vdpot  is,  that  teapot  signifies  a  law  directing  in 
what  manner  laws  (vopoi)  were  to  be  made  \d  and  if  any  thing  enjoined 
by  the  (teapot  appeared  to  be  omitted,  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri 
were  severely  punished.  On  the  first  of  Metagitnion  another  as- 
sembly was  convened,  and  the  proedri  reported  the  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  appointed  the  nomothetae  to  determine  it  for  them,  and  who 
Dominated  five  officers,  called  avvbuoi,  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  in 
their  name.  If  the  prytanes  omitted  to  convoke  this  assembly,  they 
were  fined  one  thousand  drachms  ;  and  if  it  met,  and  the  proedri  ne- 
glected to  propose  the  law  to  the  people,  the  proedri  were  fined  only 
forty  drachms.  Any  one  might  impeach  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri 
before  the  thesmothetse,  who  were  to  try  the  offenders  in  the  court  of 
Heliaea,  on  neglect  of  which  they  were  refused  admittance  into  the 
Areopagus.  The  nomothetae,  after  hearing  what  the  orators  could 
say  in  defence  of  the  ancient  law,  gave  their  opinions;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  following  assembly.* 

Solon,  and,  after  his  example,  other  lawgivers  at  Athens,  committed 
their  laws  to  writing,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Lycurgus  and  the 
lawgivers  of  other  cities,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  laws  should 
he  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  be  engraven  on  tablets. 
Hence  we  find  an  express  law  at  Athens,  ayp«?y  vopf  rat  tipcat  pt) 
Xpfjadai  ptibk  wtp\  hot,  that  no  magistrate  in  any  caseshould  use  an  un- 
written law/  The  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  Solon  were  engraven  were 
made  of  wood,  and  called  adores,  and  might  be  turned  round  in  oblong 
cases.'  Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  rvp/?e«;* 
but  others  think  that  those  which  contained  the  laws  concerning  sacri- 
fices and  the  rites  of  religion  were  properly  called  icvpfott,  and  that  all 
the  rest  were  denominated  u^orcs.'  Again  some  say  that  tvpficit  were 
made  of  stone,  and  signified  any  tablets  on  which  laws  and  public 
edicts  were  written,  and  that  they  received  their  name  vapa  to  mko- 
pv^utaQat  tit  i'voj,  because  they  were  erected  on  high/  or  from  the 
Corybantes  who  invented  them  but  as  the  tvpfittt  were  triangular, 
and  the  Qorct  quadrangular  and  made  of  brass,"  others  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  former  contained  the  laws  respecting  religion,  the  latter 
those  which  regarded  civil  affairs.*  Their  number  is  unknown.  They 
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were  preserved  in  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Pryta- 
ncura,  that  all  persons  might  have  recourse  to  them  on  any  occasion;* 
but  some  say  that  only  transcripts  of  them  were  carried  to  the  Pry- 
taneum,  and  that  the  originals,  in  Solon's  hand-writing,  remained  in 
the  citadel.  Hence  the  laws  were  distinguished  into  rovs  mirtadev  and 
tovs  IxvwQev  v6povst  the  former  signifying  the  laws  in  the  Prytaneum, 
which  was  in  the  lower  city,  the  latter  those  in  the  citadel  or  upper 
city/  It  is  again  supposed  that  i>  Kurudei'  ro/ios*  denotes  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  tablet;  but  it  appears  that  there  were  frequently 
many  tablets  to  one  law/ 

It  was  illegal  to  erase  a  decree  from  the  tablets,  or  to  make  any 
alterations;  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  of  that  kind,  there  were  cer- 
tain persons  who  were  called  from  their  office  ypaju/iareii,  and  whose 
business  consisted  in  preserving  the  laws  from  being  corrupted,'  and 
in  transcribing  the  old  laws,  and  entering  the  new  ones  in  the  tablets. 
These  persons  were  elected  by  the  senate,  and,  to  render  their  office 
more  respectable,  had  several  marks  of  honor  conferred  on  them. 

That  no  one  might  pretend  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  duty, 
the  laws  were  all  engraven  on  the  wall  in  the  /WtXcn)  <rro«,  royal 
portico,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public.  This 
custom,  however,  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants/ 


CHAP.  XXII. 
Laws  relating  to  Divine  Worship,  Temples,  Festivals,  and  Sports. 

Sackifices  were  to  be  performed  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
This  was  a  law  made  by  Triptolemus/ 

Due  reverence  was  to  be  publicly  paid  to  the  gods  and  native 
heroes ;  and  first  fruits  and  anniversary  cakes  were  to  be  offered  in 
private.    This  was  a  law  of  Draco/ 

One  drachm  was  to  be  the  price  of  a  sheep,  eighteen  of  a  medium. 
This  was  one  of  Solon's  sumptuary  laws/ 

Cattle  intended  for  sacrifice  were  to  be  selecteJ,  and  the  best  only 
to  be  taken/ 

lie  who  offered  sacrifice  was  to  carry  part  of  the  oblation  to  his 

family/ 

All  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  were  to  belong  to  the  priest/ 
Whoever  defiled  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  to  be  indicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death/    This  was  a  law  of  Pisistratus. 

All  slaves  ami  foreigners  were  permitted  toentcr  the  public  temple, 
either  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  devotion.* 
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They  who  survived  ihe  report  of  their  death  were  prohibited  from 
entering  the  temple  of  I  he  fu.'ics.* 

No  violence  was  to  be  offered  to  those  who  fled  to  the  temples  for 
refuge.' 

During  the  celebration  of  the  new  moon  or  other  festival,  no  one 
was  to  be  insulted  io  public  or  private,  and  no  business,  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  feast,  was  to  be  transacted.' 

Those  who  attended  the  Panathenxa  were  forbidden  to  wear  ap- 
parel dyed  with  colors/ 

The  rhapsodies  of  Homer  were  to  be  repeated  at  the  institution 
of  the  Panathenwa  Majorat 

At  public  processions  sojourners  were  to  carry  little  vessels  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat;  and  their  daughters,  water-pots  with  um- 
brellas/ 

No  foreigner  was  to  be  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries.' 
Death  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  bim  who  divulged  the  mys- 
teries.* 

Persons  initiated  were  to  dedicate  the  garments  in  which  they  were 
initiated,  at  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.' 

No  woman  was  to  go  in  her  chariot  to  Eleusis  ;  and  whoever  com- 
mitted thrft  during  the  feast  kept  at  that  place,  was  to  be  fined  six 
thousand  drachms."* 

No  petition  was  to  be  presented  at  the  mysteries." 

No  one  was  to  be  arrested  during  their  celebration." 

On  the  day  after  this  festival,  au  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to  be 
convened  in  the  Eleusinian  temple/ 

At  the  festival  called  Qtcftcxftopia,  which  was  to  be  annua),  there 
was  to  be  a  gaol  delivery.' 

During  a  procession  in  the  Piraeus  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  at 
the  Lenaean  procession,  comedies  were  to  be  acted  ;  and  during  the 
celebration  of  the  iktovvmaKa  in  the  citadel,  young  men  were  to  dance, 
and  tragedians  and  comedians  to  act;  and  at  these  times,  and  whilst 
the  0apyi'/\ta  continued,  no  suit  at  law  or  suretyship  was  to  take 
place.  If  any  one  offended  against  this  law  in  any  part,  he  was  to  be 
prosecuted  at  the  popular  assembly  held  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus/ 

It  was  ordered  that,  on  the  day  following  these  observances,  the 
prvtanes  should  convoke  a  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  upon  the 
11  ikSVi,  where  the  first  subject  in  debate  should  be  the  sacred  rites, 
•nd  after  that  the  indictments  against  offenders  at  the  feasts/ 

No  one  was  to  be  arrested  on  the  Atoritota.' 
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The  execution  of  condemned  prisouers  was  to  be  deferred  till  the 
Ortonoc  returned  from  Delos.* 

No  oblation  of  victims  was  to  take  place  on  the  'AA<5a.r 

He  who  was  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  ga/nes  was  to  receive  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred,  and  at  the  hi  limit- ,  of  one  hundred  drachms." 

Fifteen  persons  were  to  constitute  a  tragic  chorus/ 

The  works  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  prohibited 
to  be  brought  on  the  stage;  and  therefore  the  clerk  of  the  city  was 
allowed  to  read  them  in  public."  This  law  was  enacted  from  respect 
to  these  three  tragedians. 

An  emulative  performance  among  the  tragedians  was  ordered  to  be 
acted  in  the  theatre  on  the  feast  called  \vrpa  ;  and  he  who  performed 
his  part  the  best  was  to  be  chosen  denizen.* 

No  one  was  to  be  an  actor  under  thirty,  or,  as  some  say,  under 
forty  years  of  age.* 

No  arc  I  ion  was  to  be  satirized  in  a  comedy. 1 

If  a  person  chose  to  ridicule  another  on  the  stage,  he  was  to  give 
him  a  fictitious  name/ 

The  different  kinds  of  music  were  to  be  observed,  and  each  parti- 
cular sort  was  to  be  appropriated  to  its  particular  festival/ 

All  spectators  were  to  sit  in  the  theatre  with  attention  and  decorum, 
and  the  archous  were  to  order  their  sergeants  to  turn  out  noisy  and 
disorderly  persons  ;  and  if  any  one  persevered  in  causing  a  dis- 
turbance, he  was  to  be  fined/ 

Sports  exhibited  in  honor  of  Neptune  were  to  be  observed  in  the 
Pirreeus,  where  three  dances  were  to  be  performed  in  a  ring:  the 
reward  to  those  who  were  best  was  to  be  ten  ftral;  to  the  second, 
eight ;  and  to  the  third,  six/ 

One  day  in  every  year  was  to  be  appropriated  to  a  public  cock- 
fighting.* 

Sacrifices  were  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  every  month/ 


CHAP.  XXIII. 
Imws  relating  to  those  who  officiated  in  Holy  Rites. 

The  /JaaiXfus  was  to  take  care  that  the  parasites  were  created 
from  the  people.  It  was  the  duty  of  each  parasite  to  reserve  out  of 
Lis  allowance  an  hecteuni  of  barley  for  the  support  of  the  feast  of 
the  native  citizens,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  temple.  The  Achar- 
netisiau  parasites  were  to  deposit  an  hecteum  of  their  dole  in  the 
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reservaior \  of  Apollo,  to  whom  they  were  lo  offer  sacrifices ;  and  the 
^offiAet-s  with  the  old  men,  and  women  who  bad  only  one  husband, 
was  to  join  in  the  sacrifices. 

From  those  who  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  or  from  their  offspring, 
the  parasites  were  to  elect  a  priest,  who  was  to  officiate  in  the  monthly 
sacrifices ;  and  an  action  was  to  be  brought  against  him  who  declined 
the  office  of  parasite.' 

Two  of  the  sacred  Ceryces  were  to  undertake  the  office  of  parasite, 
for  one  year,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos.* 

The  third  part  of  the  best  of  the  oxen  was  to  be  conferred  on  the 
fictor  of  a  prize  ;  and  the  two  remaining  parts  were  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  priests  and  the  parasites.'  This  law  was  engraven  io  the 
Anaceuni. 

A  due  proportion  of  money  was  to  be  disbursed  by  the  priests  for 
tbe  reparation  of  the  temple ;  of  the  A  ^  .  treasury  of  the  temple  ; 
and  of  the  Hapaeirtov,  which  was  a  place  set  apart  for  the  parasites, 
and  in  which  they  executed  their  office."* 

From  the  most  vigorous  of  the  old  men  were  to  be  created  flaAAo- 
fopoi,  persons  who  carried  sprigs  of  olive  in  the  Uavadiiyata,  in  honor 
of  Minerva." 

The  wife  of  the  /3a*tXevs  was  to  be  a  citixen  of  Athens,  and  not  to 
have  been  before  married.* 

Not  only  the  priests,  but  also  the  sacred  families,  were  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct/ 

No  person,  whose  character  was  impure,  was  to  be  admitted  into 
tfie  priesthood.0 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Laws,  and  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and 

People. 

After  Thrasybulus  had  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  law  was  es- 
tablished by  Tisamenus,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  that  Athens  should  maintain  her  ancient  form  of  government, 
and  continue  to  make  use  of  the  laws,  weights,  and  measures  of  So- 
lon, and  the  decrees  of  Draco.  If  new  laws  seemed  requisite,  the 
nomotheta?,  who  were  appointed  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  were 
to  etigross  them  on  a  tablet,  and  hang  them  up  at  the  statues  of  the 
eponymi  for  public  inspection ;  and  in  the  same  month  they  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  magistrates,  after  they  had  been  approved  by  tbe 
senate  of  five  hundred,  and  by  the  nomotheta*.  It  was  also  enacted 
at  tbe  same  time  that  any  private  person  might  be  admitted  into  the 
senate,  and  deliver  his  opinion  freely  on  them.  After  their  promulga- 
tion, tbe  senate  of  Areopagus  was  required  to  take  care  that  the  ma* 
gist  rates  put  these  laws  in  execution,  which,  for  the  general  use  of  the 
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people,  were  to  he  engraven  on  the  wall,  where  they  had  before  been 
hung  for  public  inspection/ 

He  who  proposed  a  law  which  was  injurious  to  the  public  interest, 
was  to  be  indicted.' 

He  who  proposed  a  law  was  to  be  accused  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  if  it  were  injurious  to  the  common  good  ;  but  he  was  to  incur 
no  penalty. 

No  law  was  to  be  repealed  before  it  had  been  referred  to  the  no- 
niotheta? ;  after  which  any  Athenian  might  endeavour  to  procure  its 
repeal,  provided  he  substituted  a  new  law  in  its  place.  These  mea- 
sures were  to  be  referred  by  the  proedri  to  the  votes  of  the  people. 
The  first  proposal  was  to  relate  to  the  old  law,  whether  it  were  any 
longer  serviceable  and  should  continue  in  force,  or  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  be  repealed.  If  it  appeared  proper  to  repeal  it,  the  new 
law  was  then  to  be  proposed  ;  and  that  which  the  nomothetse  thought 
best  was  to  be  considered  valid.  It  was,  however,  to  be  provided 
that  no  new  law  should  be  in  opposition  to  those  already  in  force  ; 
and  the  person  who  introduced  such  a  law  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  as  those  who  promoted  laws  injurious  to  the  common- 
wealth.' 

He  who,  in  abrogating  an  old  law,  promised  to  propose  a  new  one 
and  failed  in  his  promise,  was  to  be  fined." 

The  thesmothetse  were  to  assemble  annually  iu  the  repository  of 
the  laws,  and  carefully  examine  w  hethcrany  law  was  contradictory  to 
another  ;  whether  any  laws  were  not  ratified  ;  and  whether  there  were 
duplicates  of  the  same.  If  either  of  these  occurred  in  the  examina- 
tion, it  was  to  be  written  on  a  tablet  and  published  at  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi;  and  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  epistata,  the  people 
were  to  vote  which  of  them  should  be  ratified,  and  which  cancelled.1 

No  one  was  to  enact  a  law  in  behalf  of  a  private  person,  unless  six 
thousand  citizens  gave  leave  by  their  private  votes.1" 

It  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to  cite  a  fictitious  law  in  a  court 
of  justice.* 

The  laws  were  to  be  in  force  from  the  archonship  of  Euclides.*  This 
was  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  amnesty,  which  was  passed  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

Diocles  decreed  that  the  laws  enacted  during  the  freedom  of  the 
commonwealth,  before  Euclides  was  archon,  and  also  those  which 
were  made  during  his  archonship,  should  be  valid.  Those  enacted 
after  that  period,  or  in  future  to  be  enacted,  were  to  be  valid  from 
the  day  of  their  passing,  unless  some  particular  time  for  that  purpose 
should  be  expressly  mentioned  in  the  law.  Those  iu  force  at  that  time 
were  to  he  transcribed  into  the  public  records,  within  thirty  days,  by 
the  notary  of  the  senate.'  This  law  gave  perpetual  authority  to  the 
laws  of  Solon,  which  had  been  enacted  only  for  one  hundred  years. 

r  Andocules  de  Myster.  »  Autocides  de  MysUnis  ;  Eneas  Ga- 

*  Deiuostli.  in  Timocratem.  r.xuis  in  Theophras. 

'  Demosthenes  in  Tiniocral.  et  in  Lep-  *  Deniosthen.  Orat.  ii.  in  Arislogito- 

tin.  nem. 

"  Ulpiums  in  Lcptin.  *  Andoeid.  de  My  fit  01  us. 

•  .+ m  !unes  in  Cte»iphout«»m.  r  Demosthenes  in  Timocrat. 
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H^iV/iara,  decrees  of  the  senate,  were  to  continue  in  force  only 
one  vear.- 

No  \lstt<}n<Tpa  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
till  it  had  been  revised  by  the  senate.' 

The  tablets,  on  which  the  i£r>f  iV/iara  were  engraven,  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  removed/ 

No  C>'t<;-ivun\sM>  to  be  of  greater  authority  than  the  laws,  the  senate, 
or  the  people.- 

No  sophistry  was  to  be  contained  in  a  u^io^m.* 


CHAP.  XXV. 
Laws  relating  to  Citizens,  Sojourners,  Slaves,  and  Freed  Serranti. 

• 

All  laws  were  to  be  alike  obligatory  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
people/ 

All  priests  and  archons  were  to  be  elected  from  the  nobility  (evra- 
rpibni),  whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  all  laws  civil  and  divine.' 

The  Ur'irrt,  or  those  who  were  of  the  lowest  rank,  were  incapable  of 
any  office  of  magistracy  ;*  but  they  were  to  have  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  public  assemblies;  and  all  citizens  without  distinction  were 
permitted  to  become  candidates  for  filling  the  places  of  judges.' 

All  citizens  were  to  possess  au  equal  share  in  the  government ;  and 
the  archons  were  to  be  elected  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people.* 

No  ooe  who  was  a  slave  by  birth  was  to  be  made  free  of  the  city.1 

Strangers  were  to  be  naturalized  only  on  conditions  difficult  to  be 
complied  with." 

No  one  was  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  unless  he  possessed  an  emi- 
nent character  for  virtue ;  and  if  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen 
were  conferred  on  him,  he  was  to  procure  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
assembly  the  private  votes  of  six  thousand  Athenians;  and  the  pry- 
fanes,  before  the  admission  of  strangers,  were  to  give  him  the  boxes 
with  the  calculi,  and  remove  the  largesses.  Those  who  ihus  obtained 
enfranchisement  were  to  be  incapable  of  being  created  archons  or 
priests ;  but  their  children,  if  born  of  free  women,  might  officiate. 
If  the  persons  thus  made  free  of  the  city  presumed  to  undertake  an 
office,  any  free-born  citizen  was  allowed  to  bring  an  action  against 
them,  as  intruders  on  bis  privileges." 

They  who  bad  suffered  perpetual  banishment,  or  who  had  gone 
with  their  families  to  reside  at  Athens  on  account  of  trade,  were  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  denizens." 

An  examination  was  to  be  made  whether  all  those  who  were  insert- 
ed in  the  register  of  citizens  were  really  citizens  or  not;  and  if  any 
were  found  who  were  not  citizens  on  both  sides,  their  names  were  to 


•  Demosth.  in  Aristocratem.  *  Idem  Solone. 

1  Plutarch.  Solone.  4  Ariatot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11. 

1  Idem  Pencle.  *  Plutarch.  Ariatidc. 

in  Ctesipbontem.  ■  Plutarch.  Solone. 

'  Plutarch.  Theaeo.  "  Demoath.  in  Ne*i 

*  Idem  ibid.  0  Plutarch.  Soluoc. 


4  Dcroosth.  in  Timocrat.  1  I>io  Chrjatstom.  Orat.  xv. 
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be  erased.  The  determination  of  this  matter  was  to  be  left  to  their 
own  borough,  by  which  if  they  were  convicted,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
sentence  without  appealing  to  a  higher  court,  they  were  to  be  classed 
among  the  sojourners  :  if  they  appealed  to  another  court  and  were 
again  found  guilty,  they  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves ;  but  if  they  were 
acquitted,  they  were  to  retain  their  freedom.* 

Any  Athenian  was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  take 
bis  family  and  property  with  him.* 

Every  sojourner  was  to  choose  from  the  citizens  a  patron,  who  was 
to  pay  bis  tribute  to  the  collectors,  and  manage  all  his  concerns. 

An  action  was  to  be  brought  against  those  who  did  not  choose  a 
patron,  or  pay  their  tribute ;  but  in  this  action  no  foreigner  was  to 
appear  as  a  witness. 

Those  against  whom  the  action  of  £ev/a  was  brought  were  to  be 
cast  into  prison  before  sentence  was  passed,  and  not  admitted  to  bail. 
If  they  were  condemned,  they  were  to  be  sold  ;  but  if  they  were  ac- 
quitted, they  might  accuse  their  adversaries  of  bribery/ 

He  who  beat  the  servant  of  another  man  might  have  an  action  of 
battery  brought  against  him.' 

No  one  was  to  sell  a  captive  for  a  slave  without  the  consent  of  his 
former  master.  If  a  captive  had  been  sold,  he  might  be  rescued  ; 
and  he  who  rescued  him  was  to  offer  sureties  for  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  pole  march.' 

If  the  freedom  of  a  slave  had  been  unjustly  claimed,  the  claimant 
was  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the  slave." 

A  slave,  unable  to  perform  the  work  of  an  imperious  master,  might 
compel  his  master  to  allow  him  to  leave  his  service  for  one  more  mild 
and  gentle/ 

Slaves  might  purchase  their  freedom.* 

Slaves  were  not  to  have  their  liberty  given  them  in  the  theatre ;  and 
the  crier  who  proclaimed  it  there  was  to  be  foi^os,  infamous.' 

Emancipated  slaves  were  to  perform  certain  services  for  the  masters 
who  had  bestowed  on  them  their  freedom,  to  choose  them  for  their  pa- 
trons, and  not  to  be  deficient  in  those  duties  to  which  they  were 
obliged  by  law. 

Patrons  were  allowed  to  briog  an  action  of  airoaratnov  against  those 
freed  slaves  who  were  remiss  in  the  above-mentioned  duties,  and,  if 
the  charge  was  proved  against  them,  reduce  them  to  their  former  state 
of  bondage;  but  if  the  accusation  appeared  unjust,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  freedom.  Either  citizens  or  strangers  might 
appear  as  witnesses.' 

He  who  redeemed  a  prisoner  of  war  might  claim  him,  unless  the 
prisoner  was  able  to  pay  his  own  ransom.*' 

Maintenance  was  not  to  be  afforded  to  a  slave  that  was  idle  and 
negligent  in  his  duly." 

9  Argument.  Demosth.  Orat.  vpbt  Ew-  crinem. 
0ov\16nv  <\'«  Wu>j.  *  Plutarch,  de  Superstitionc. 

•  Plato  Critone.  ■  Dio  Chrysostom.  Orat.  rv. 

*  Hypcrides  in  Aristagoram.  *  ytschines  in  Ctrtiphontem. 
'  Xenophon.  de  Athen.  Rep.  9  Harpocrat.  ex  Hyncridc. 

'  Plat.  Lycurpo  ;  ,T  »chin.  in  Timarch.       1  Pemosthcn.  in  Nicostraturo. 
■  Argumrnt.  Orat.  Demosth.  in  Theo-       -  I  Ipian.  in  Midianam. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 
Laws  relating  to  Children  and  Parents. 

They  only  were  to  be  reckoned  citizens,  whose  parents  were  both 
citizens.*  • 

He  whose  mother  was  not  free  was  to  be  reckoned  illegitimate.* 

No  illegitimate  person,  male  or  female,  was  to  inherit  either  in  sa- 
cred or  civil  matters.-' 

The  inheritance  bestowed  by  a  childless  person  on  an  adopted  son, 
was  to  be  considered  as  lawful/ 

Adoption  was  to  be  made  by  persons  living/ 

No  one,  unless  the  person  who  adopted  him  should  have  a  legiti- 
mate son,  was  to  relinquish  the  family  into  which  he  had  been  adopted.' 

Parents  might  give  their  children  any  names,  or  change  them  for 
others.* 

When  parents  enrolled  either  their  own  or  their  adopted  children  in 
the  public  register  of  the  fy&rooei,  they  were  to  swear  that  they  were 
begotten  of  free  women.' 

If  an  individual  died  without  issue,  one  of  his  natural  heirs  was  to 
be  juridically  substituted  for  the  deceased  citizen,  to  assume  his  name, 
and  perpetuate  his  family.* 

An  adopted  child  might  one  day  return  to  his  paternal  house;  but 
be  was  to  leave  in  the  family  that  had  adopted  him  a  son  to  accom- 
plish the  views  of  his  original  adoption  ;  and  this  son  in  his  turn 
might  quit  this  family,  after  leaving  a  natural  or  adopted  son  as  his 
substitute.' 

Beasts  intended  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  enrollment  of  children  were, 
to  be  of  a  certain  weight:  a  goat  was  to  weigh  fifty  ^ro<;  and  two 
sheep,  forty-eight. 

The  epbebi  were  to  be  required  to  swear  that  they  would  never  de-  i 
strt  their  post,  nor  revolt  from  their  general ;  that  they  would  never  be 
the  cause  of  weakening  or  injuring  their  country,  but  would  acquiesce 
in  whatever  was  enjoined  them  ;  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cur-  * 
camitances,  they  would  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic;  . 
and  that  they  would  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  dominion*  of  Athens."* 

Parents  were  allowed  to  disinherit  their  children." 

No  one,  however,  was  to  deprive  his  son  of  hi*  freedom ;  nor  was 
be  to  sell  his  daughter,  or  his  sister,  unless  he  had  witiiessed  her  dis- 
honor, when  charged  with  the  superintendance  of  her  conduct/ 

Youth  were  first  to  be  instructed  in  swimming,  and  in  the  rudiments 


*  Plutarch.  Pericle. 

■  Carystio  Historic,  frrofuftfi.  lib.  iii. 
4  Demos  th.  in  Mac  art. 

*  Demosth.  in  Leochar. 

/Liban.  Argum.  Oral.  Demotth.  in 
Leochartm. 
t  Harpocration. 

■  Demotth.  in  BojoL  de  Nomine. 

*  fetus  de  Hcred.  Apolbd. 

Anliq.ofGr. 


*  Demosth.  in  Leochar. 
1  Idem  ibid. 

•  Stobsus ;  Pollux  ;  Plutarch.  A!ci- 
biade  j  Ulpian.  in  Demotth.  de  Falsa  Le- 
gal. 

■  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Boot.  Dionys. 
Halicar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  26. 
0  Tlutarcb.  Solone. 
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of  literature.  They  who  were  poor  were  to  be  taught  husbandry, 
manufactures,  and  trades ;  but  such  as  could  afford  a  genteel  educa- 
tion were  to  learn  music,  philosophy,  hunting,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  precise  age  at  which  children  were  to  receive  public  lessons,  the 
characters  and  talents  of  the  masters  who  were  to  instruct  tbem,  and 
the  preceptors  who  were  to  attend  them,  were  appointed  by  the  laws. 

He  was  to  be  reckoned  anuor,  infamous,  who  beat  his  parents,  or 
would  not  maintaiu  them  in  their  old  age.'' 

If  any  one  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  abusing  his  parents,  fre- 
quented prohibited  places,  the  eleven  were  to  bind  him  in  fetters,  and 
carry  him  to  be  tried  at  the  Helisean  court,  where  those  who  were  em- 
powered might  accuse  him.  If  he  was  couvicted,  the  judges  were  to 
inflict  on  him  such  punishment  as  they  thought  proper ;  and  if  tbey 
imposed  on  him  a  Hue,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid.? 

They  who  were  brought  up  to  no  employment,  and  children  bora 
of  courtezans,  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  their 
parents/ 

If  the  estate  of  any  person  was  disputed  after  his  death,  the  child 
was  to  prove  the  lawfulness  by  which  his  parents  obtaiued  it.' 

He  who  was  undutiful  to  his  parents  was  to  be  incapable  of  bear- 
ing any  office,  and  might  also  be  impeached  before  a  magistrate/ 

If  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  or  from  disease,  a  father  became 
of  insane  mind,  his  son  might  bring  against  him  an  action,  and  pro- 
cure his  confinement. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Laws  concerning  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Popular  Assem- 
bly, and  the  Magistrates. 

No  one  was  to  be  admitted  twice  into  the  office  of  an  epistata." 

It  was  ordered  that  the  senators,  as  well  as  the  other  Athenians, 
should  observe  the  feast  of  'Axaroupta  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  adjournment  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  inferior  courts  during  rive  days,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  solemnity  by  the  protcnthx/ 

The  crier  was  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  affairs,  and  encourage 
all  men  to  promote  their  success.0 

The  crier  was  openly  to  curse  him,  his  kindred,  and  family,  who 
pleaded  or  voted  for  the  sake  of  private  interest.* 

The  oldest  of  the  Athenians  were  first  to  deliver  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject  under  discussiou,  and  after  them  the  others  according  to 
seniority.' 

In  every  assembly  one  tribe  was  to  be  elected  to  preside,  and  see 
that  the  laws  were  properly  executed.' 

'  Diog.  Laert.   iEwhin.  in  lunar.  ■  Athcnirui. 

»  Demos th.  in  Tirnocr.  ■  Dinarch.  in  ArUto. 

r  Plutarch.  Solone.  *  Idem  ibid. 

•  Demosth.  in  Callip.  9  A'.&chin.  in  Ctesiphontem. 

•  Xenoph.  'Avo^njjt.  lib.  i.  4  Aschin.  in  Tuntrcb. 
«  Pollux  lib.  Tiu.  cap.  9. 
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The  prytanes  were  not  to  allow  the  people  to  vote  twice  for  the 
same  thing." 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  might  impose  a  fine  as  large  as  five 

hundred  drachms.* 
The  senate  of  five  hundred  was  to  build  new  ships/ 
They  who  had  not  built  any  were  to  be  refused  the  donation  of 

crowns.* 

The  senators  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  administration  ;  and 
they  who  had  executed  their  office  with  integrity  and  ability  were  to  be 
rewarded  with  crowns.* 

None  were  to  be  magistrates  but  those  who  had  competent  estates/ 

Magistrates  were  to  be  elected  by  beans.< 

To  fcive  two  voles  for  the  same  candidate  was  to  be  punished  with 
death/ 

The  archons  were  to  be  created  by  the  people. 

No  one  was  to  fill  the  same  office  twice,  or  undertake  two  separate 
offices  in  the  same  year.' 

All  magistrates  elected  by  votes,  surveyors  of  public  works,  and 
those  who  possessed  any  authority  in  the  city  during  thirty  days,  as 
well  as  those  who  presided  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  were  not  to 
enter  on  their  respective  offices  till  they  had  passed  the  usual  exami- 
nation, and  after  the  expiration  of  their  offices  were  to  give  an  account 
of  the  discharge  of  their  trust  before  the  scribe  and  logistse.* 

Those  who  had  not  made  up  their  accounts  were  not  to  expend  any 
part  of  their  money  in  divine  uses,  nor  to  make  wills.  They  were  also 
forbidden  to  travel,  to  bear  another  office,  or  to  receive  a  crown.1 

It  was  punishable  with  death  for  any  one  who  was  indebted  to  the 
public  treasury,  to  bold  a  public  trust." 

He  who  was  convicted  of  attempting  to  usurp  the  government  was 
to  be  punished  with  death." 

Any  magistrate  who  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  after  the 
dissolution  of  democratical  government,  was  to  be  outlawed  ;  and  it 
was  lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  him  and  seize  his  goods/ 

It  was  decreed  that  if  any  one  attempted  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  held  any  office  after  its  subversion,  be  was  to  be  considered 
an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  might  with  his  accomplices  be  killed  and 
his  goods  seized  ;  that  he  who  killed  him  should  be  blameless,  and 
deemed  innocent ;  and  that  all  Athenians  should  be  obliged  by  oath 
to  attempt  his  death/ 

Oaths  taken  in  time  of  war,  or  on  some  pressing  necessity,  if  in- 
consistent with  the  Athenian  constitution,  were  to  be  null  and  void. 

No  office,  imposed  by  the  people,  was  to  be  refused  by  oath  be- 
fore the  senate.* 


•  Nici*  Ormt.  Thocyd.  lib.  ri. 

*  Demotth.  in  Euerg.  et  Mnenbul. 

«  Demosth.  et  L'lpian.  in  Androt.  et 
Ltb&n.  in  rjuad.  Argu. 
-  Ibid. 

«  it^chin.  in  Ctes.    Damosth.  et  UI- 
pian.  in  Androt. 
/  PluUrcb.  Solonc. 


*  Demoath.  in  Boot. 

*  Ulpian.  in  Timocr. 

*  Alscbin.  in  Ctesiph. 
1  Idem  ibid. 

M  Deiuosth.  in  Leptin. 
■  Plutarch.  Solone. 

*  Andocid.  de  Mjst. 

f  Id.  ibid.    Lycurg.  in  Leocr. 

*  iEachia.  dc  FaUa  Legat. 
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Whoever  abused  a  magistrate  whilst  acting  in  his  office,  was  to  be 
fined/ 

The  archons  were  to  prove  that  tbey  were  citizens  by  a  lawful 
lineage  of  progenitors  for  three  generations ;  from  what  family  they 
assumed  their  pedigree;  and  that  they  were  descendants  of  Paternal 
Apollo  and  Jupiter  Herceus/  They  were  also  to  swear  that  they 
would  be  scrupulously  observant  of  the  laws,  which  if  they  disregard- 
ed, they  would  for  every  default  forfeit  a  statue  of  gold,  of  equal 
weight  with  themselves,  to  the  Delphian  Apollo/ 

An  archou  who  was  seen  intoxicated  with  wine,  was  to  suffer  death.** 

If  a  person  insulted  or  beat  one  of  the  thesmothetac,  or  injured  his 
reputation,  that  of  a  crowned  archon,  or  of  auy  other  on  whom  the 
city  conferred  an  office  or  dignity,  he  was  to  be  dr<^ot,  infamous/ 

The  vacancies  which  happened  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus  were  to 
be  annually  rilled  from  the  archons." 

The  Areopagites  were  to  superintend  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the 
Athenians/ 

No  Areopagite  was  allowed  to  write  a  comedy.' 

The  senate  of  Areopagus  was  to  give  an  account  of  its  management 
before  the  logista/ 

A  oTparriyds  was  to  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  to  enjoy 
an  estate  within  the  confines  of  Attica." 

Every  oTparriyos  was  to  swear  that  twice  in  a  year  he  would  make 
an  incursion  into  the  Megareusian  territories/ 

The  orparijyoi  who  should  injure  the  fleet  of  their  allies  were  to  be 
arraigned/ 

No  one  was  to  be  created  syndic  or  astynomus  more  than  once.* 
The  quaestors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people/ 
A  quaestorship  was  not  to  be  held  longer  than  five  years/ 
If  any  one  went  on  an  embassy  without  being  commissioned  by  the 
senate  or  people,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.* 

No  one  was  to  be  secretary  to  the  same  magistrate  more  than  once.* 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 
Laws  relating  to  Orators,  and  various  Offices. 

No  one  under  the  age  of  thirty  years  was  to  speak  in  the  senate 
or  popular  assembly. 

No  one  was  to  be  a  public  orator  who  had  struck  his  parents,  re- 
fused to  maintain  them,  or  excluded  them  from  his  house  ;  who  had 
thrown  away  his  shield,  or  refused  to  enter  into  tbe  army  in  times  of 


r  Lysias  pro  Milite. 

•  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 

1  Id.  ibid.    Plut.  Solone. 

*  Laert.  Solone. 

•  Demosth.  in  Midian. 
<■  Plutarch.  Soloue. 

■  Id.  ibid. 

9  Plutarch,  de  Glor.  Athen. 

*  iEschin.  in  Ctetipbontem. 


Dinarchua  in  Deniosfh. 
Plutarch.  Pericle. 
Demosth.  vtpl  rS»v  iv  Xtjifoy. 
Demosth.  in  Leptin.  et  Prourni.  64. 
Ulpian.  ad  Androtian. 
Plutarch,  in  Ljcurg.  Rhetor. 
Demosth.  dc  fata  Legal. 
Lyaiaa  iu  Kicomachuiu. 
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public  necessity ;  who  had  been  guilty  of  incontinence,  or  effeminate 
conduct;  or  who  bad  dissipated  his  paternal  estate,  or  any  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  him  by  a  friend.  It  was  enacted  that  no  orator  should 
be  permitted  to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs  till  bis  moral  conduct 
bad  undergone  a  careful  scrutiny  ;  and  if  a  person,  guilty  of  any  of 
the  offences  above  mentioned,  dared  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  to  be 
arraigned  in  open  court.* 

An  orator  was  to  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  to  possess  an 
estate  in  the  territories  of  Attica.1 

If  an  orator,  either  before  the  senate  or  the  people,  did  not  discuss 
the  subject  proposed  in  a  proper  manner,  digressed  twice  from  the 
matter  under  consideration,  abusively  animadverted  on  the  behaviour 
of  any  person,  or  conducted  himself  unseemly  in  any  respect,  the 
proedri  were  to  impose  on  him  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms.  If  the  Tpaero- 
p€t,  who  were  to  be  informed  of  his  offence,  thought  his  penalty  not 
sufficiently  severe,  he  was  to  be  summoned  to  the  next  convention  of 
the  senate  or  the  assembly,  where,  if  condemned  by  private  votes,  the 
proedri  were  to  impose  on  him  another  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the  rpacro- 
fxs  on  account  of  bis  xapayopia,  breach  of  the  laws.' 

The  archons  were  to  appoint  by  lot,  in  the  assembly,  players  on 
the  flute  to  attend  at  the  \6poi,  public  dancings." 

No  stranger  was  to  join  in  a  dance  with  a  chorus ;  if  be  did,  the 
choragus  was  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms." 

It  was  lawful  to  carry  information  to  the  arcbon  against  a  stranger, 
before  be  entered  the  theatre  to  dance/ 

If  a  stranger  was  indicted  by  a  \opriyot  for  dancing  before  the 
arcbon,  be  was  to  be  fined  fifty  drachms;  and  if  be  persisted  after 
prohibition,  one  thousand  drachms/ 

Dancers  who  were  An/ioi,  infataous,  were  to  be  expelled  the  stage/ 

Sixteen  persons  were  to  be  elected  from  all  the  public  companies, 
to  contribute  equally  towards  tbe  building  of  a  man  of  war ;  a  service 
in  which  they  were  to  engage  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  of  age/ 

To  be  qualified  for  the  office  of  trierarch,  a  man  was  to  be  worth 
ten  talents  ;  but  if  his  estate  was  of  greater  value,  he  was  to  build  ships 
equivalent;  at  most,  however,  three,  with  a  skiff.  They  who  were 
not  worth  so  much  were  to  make  up  the  sum  conjointly/ 

The  trierarchs  and  overseers  of  the  navy  were  to  be  commissioned 
to  register  the  names  of  those  who,  being  of  the  same  rrv/i/xooia,  were 
indebted  to  the  state  for  ship-rigging,  for  which  they  were  to  sue  them/ 

He  who  owed  rigging  was  to  pay  it,  or  give  security." 

They  who  were  elected  trierarchs  were  to  repair  to  the  ships  over 
which  they  were  appointed/ 

All  trierarchs  were  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration.0 

There  was  to  be  an  annual  appointment  for  the  exchange  of  offices, 


1  Lysims  in  Timarchum.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  Dtnarchtu  in  Demottb.  r  Demosth.  de  Corona. 
I  JEjchine.  in  Tinwch.  *  Idem  ibid. 

■  Dernotth.  in  Midiao.  '  Demosth.  in  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul. 

*  Ibid.  ibiq.  Ulpianus.  ■  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid.  *  Idem  pro  Polyclc. 

>  Idem  ibid.  •  iEschin.  in  Cteaph. 
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where  be,  who  had  been  nominated  a  \eirovpy6s,  was  to  be  exempted 
from  serving  if  he  could  find  an  unemployed  person  richer  than  him- 
self: if  the  person  produced  confessed  that  he  was  more  wealthy,  be 
was  to  occupy  the  other's  place  among  the  three  hundred  ;  but  if  he 
denied  it,  they  were  to  exchange  estates/ 

The  house  of  him  who  offered  to  make  the  exchange  was  to  be 
sealed  up ;  and  he  who  quitted  his  estate  for  that  of  his  neighbour 
was  obliged  by  oath  to  discover  his  property,  and  three  days  were 
allowed  for  that  purpose;  but  he  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  make 
known  his  possessions  in  the  mines. 

No  one  was  to  be  obliged  to  serve  two  offices  at  the  same  time.* 
No  man,  except  the  archons,  was  to  be  excused  from  the  office  of 
trierarch.* 

No  one  was  to  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  assessment  for 
levying  soldiers." 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Laws  relating  to  Honors  conferred  by  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
Gymnasia,  Physicians,  and  Philosophers. 

No  man  was  to  be  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum  more  than  once.4 

He  who  was  invited  aud  refused  to  attend,  was  to  be  fined/ 

They  who  were  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum  were  to  have  maza, 
and,  on  festivals,  bread.' 

Crowns,  if  presented  by  the  people,  were  to  be  given  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly ;  if  by  the  senators,  in  the  senate/ 

Crowns  were  not  to  be  conferred  by  individuals,  but  only  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  senate,  by  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  particular 
tribes  or  boroughs. 

No  tribe  or  borough  was  to  bestow  crowns  in  the  theatre  on  any 
of  its  members ;  and  if  they  presumed  to  do  this,  the  crier  who  pro  - 
claimed  them  was  to  be  Ariftot,  infamous. 

To  no  citizen  was  Zcvikos  tntyavoi,  a  hospital  crown,  to  be  given  in 
the  theatre  without  the  consent  of  the  people ;  and  when  given,  it  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

Every  one  honored  with  a  hospital  crown  was  to  produce  testimo- 
nials of  a  regular  and  sober  life. 

No  wealthy  citizen,  unless  he  were  a  descendant  of  Harmodius  and* 
Aristogiton,  or  an  archon,  was  to  claim  immunity  from  serving  in 
public  offices  ;  and  he  who  requested  such  an  exemption  was,  with 
all  his  house  aud  family,  to  be  Artfios,  and  liable  to  the  action  of 
ypa^n  and  * » ■Sei&s,  by  which,  if  convicted,  he  was  to  suffer  the  same 
punishment  as  those  who,  indebted  to  the  public,  officiated  as  judges/ 
This  law  was  repealed,  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes,  soon  after  its 
enactment. 

■  Demusth.  in  Lept.  et  in  Phaen. 
v  Idem  pro  Polyclet. 

*  Idem  in  Lept  in. 

*  D  era  oath,  et  Ulp.  in  Lept  in. 
6  Plutarch.  Solonc. 


•  Idem  ibid. 

*  AthenKos  lib.  ir. 

'  /Kschin.  in  Cteeiplion. 
/  Deraoeth.  in  Leptin. 
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Honors  conferred  by  the  people  on  proper  persons  were  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  but  if  upon  examination  they  appeared  to  be  given  to  un- 
worthy persons,  they  were  to  be  void.* 

No  school  was  to  be  opened  before  the  rising,  or  kept  open  after 
the  setting,  of  the  sun. 

No  one  except  the  sons,  nephews,  and  sons-in-law  of  the  master, 
was  to  enter  the  school  when  the  boys  were  in  it,  on  pain  of  death/ 

No  master  was  to  give  leave  to  any  adult  person  to  attend  the  festi- 
val of  Mercury  ;  if  he  did,  he  was  to  be  punished  according  to  the  law 
enacted  against  those  who  corrupted  the  morals  of  free-born  children* 

All  the  x^vvyot,  elected  by  the  people,  were  to  be  above  forty 
years  of  age.* 

No  slave  was  to  anoint  himself  or  perform  exercises  in  the  Palaestra.* 
No  slave  or  woman,  unless  free-born,  was  to  study  or  practise 
physic' 

No  one  was  to  teach  philosophy."*  This  law,  which  was  enacted 
by  the  thirty  tyrants,  was  repealed  after  their  expulsion. 

No  one,  on  pain  of  death,  was  to  keep  a  school  of  philosophy,  un- 
less the  senate  and  people  approved."  This  law  was  repealed  soon 
after  its  enactment. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Laws  relating  to  Judges*  Law-suits,  Judgments,  Witnesses,  and 

Punishments. 

After  the  determination  of  a  magistrate,  appeal  might  be  made 
to  the  courts  of  justice.' 

They  who  were  degraded  from  the  senate  might  sit  as  judges  in  the 
courts. 

All  the  Athenians  were  capable  of  being  appointed  by  lot  to  sit  as 
judges  in  the  several  courts/ 

The  name  of  the  bailiff,  or  person  who  arrested,  was  to  be  registered.9 

Whoever  did  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  his 
cause,  was  to  suffer  for  his  neglect  by  having  an  action,  called  ftfcq 
ipipri,  brought  against  him,  and  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms ; 
but  if  he  sent  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  his  absence,  he  was  to  be  re- 
dressed by  another  action  denominated  ^  >)  oltra,  annulling  the  former/ 

The  archons  were  to  propose  to  both  parties  questions,  to  which 
they  were  to  answer.' 

The  plaintiff'  was  to  promise  on  oath  that  he  would  pursue  the 
action,  if  bis  witnesses  were  ready  ;  but  if  not,  he  might  demand  time 
for  providing  them.' 

*  Demoeth.  in  Leptin.  ■  PluUrch.  Solone. 

*  .-Eichin.  in  Timarchurn.  P  Demosth.  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit.  Schol. 

*  Idem  ibid.  Aristophan.  in  Plutuin. 

*  Idem  ibid.  *  Demosth.  in  Midian. 
1  Hvginua  Fab.  274.  '        r  Idem  ibid. 

*  Xeaoph.  'Avo/unin.  lib.  i.  «  Iskus  de  Hatred.  Pbilocteraonis. 

*  Dioganes  Laertiua  Theophrasto.  1  Demosth.  in  Midian. 

*  We  have  already  observed  that  those  generally  called  judges  were  merely  jurors. 
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The  archons  were  to  summon  the  contending  parties  to  appear,  and 
introduce  them  into  the  court." 

The  judges  were  to  be  elected  by  lots.1 

No  judge  was  to  give  sentence  in  two  different  courts  on  the  same 
day." 

The  judges  were  to  take  an  oath  that  in  all  causes  their  judgment 
should  be  conformable  to  the  laws  ;  and  that  in  matters  not  determined 
by  the  laws,  their  sentence  should  be  agreeable  tojustice  and  equity.* 

Every  judge  was  to  minute  down  in  his  table-book  the  heads  of  the 
suits  which  he  was  to  determine.* 

He  who  ran  away  through  fear  was  to  lose  his  cause.' 

Criminals  were  to  have  the  liberty  of  making  their  own  defence.- 

No  slave  was  to  plead  in  any  cause.6 

The  crier  was  to  pronounce  sentence  against  him  into  whose  urn 
the  greater  number  of  pebbles,  bored  with  holes,  were  cast ;  and  for 
him  to  whom  the  whole  ones  belonged/ 

When  there  was  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  both  sides,  the  pri- 
soner was  to  be  acquitted/ 

There  was  to  be  the  same  number  of  urns,  or  boxes,  for  the  votes, 
as  of  those  who  contended/ 

The  judges  were  to  propose  certain  penalties  for  the  offence;  and 
the  defendant  was  to  offer  to  their  consideration  such  punishment  as 
he  thought  reasonable  ;  after  which  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  judges/ 

The  court  was  not  to  sit  after  the  setting  of  the  sun/ 

If  any  one  had  bribed  the  Heliaean  court,  or  any  other  court  of  ju- 
dicature ;  if  he  had  convoked  a  senate,  or  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  overturn  the  government ;  or  if  he  had  received  a  bribe  for  carry- 
ing any  public  or  private  cause ;  he  was  liable  to  be  indicted  before 
the  thesmotheta?,  by  the  action  called  ypa$i).k 

All  private  bargains  which  were  made  before  witnesses  were  to  be 
valid  in  law.* 

No  covenant  or  agreement  was  to  be  made  contrary  to  the  laws.* 
There  was  to  be  no  contention  concerning  matters  which  had  been 
once  agreed.' 

Any  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  non-suil  his  adversary,  if  the  action 
brought  against  him  was  not  entered.'" 

They  who  received  injuries  might  prosecute  within  five  years."* 

It  was  allowable  to  enter  actions  respecting  contracts  made  out  of 
Attica,  or  wares  exported  out  of  it  to  any  other  place/ 

He  who  had  a  law-suit  respecting  private  matters  might  choose  an 


"  Deruosth.  in  Olympiodorum. 

1  Idem  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit. 

"  Idem  et  l/lpian.  in  Tiraocratera. 

*  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

-v  Hesycli.  v.  lik  iravrbs  KpiTt)t. 

2  Demo>then.  in  Olympiud. 
■  Plato  Socratis  Apologia. 

*  Tercnt.  Phorm.  act.  i.  sc.  2. 
f  JEwchm.  in  Timarcluini. 

*  Kuripid.  Elertra  v.  1205. 
«  Di  raosth.  in  Macart. 


/  Ulpian.  in  Timocr.  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib. 

i. 

*  Stoba  us  Scrm.  i. 

*  Dcmosth.  Orat.  i.  in  Steph.  de  Fals. 
Tost. 

*  Idem  in  Phrcnip. 

*  Atistot.  Khet.  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 
'  DemoMh.  in  Panta-nct. 

**  Idem  Orat.  i.  in  Steph.  de  Fals.  Test. 
■  Idem  pro  Phonuioue. 
0  Idem  ibid. 
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arbitrator,  whose  sentence  was  to  be  definitive,  and  by  whose  award 
be  was  to  abide/ 

Arbitrators  were  to  swear  before  verdict  was  given.' 

Arbitrators  were  to  wait  for  the  plaintiff  till  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
when,  if  he  did  not  appear,  they  were  to  inflict  such  punishment  as 
was  thought  necessary/ 

It  was  lawful  to  appeal  from  arbitrators  chosen  by  lots  to  other 
courts  of  justice.4 

Oaths  were  to  be  attested  by  three  gods  :  Uiawt,  the  supplicant  a 
president ;  Kad£paio$,  the  purifier  ;  and  *E£a*e<xrfy><oi,  the  averter  of 
danger  or  evil.' 

The  evidence  of  those  who  were  6rujo<,  infamous,  was  not  to  be  re- 
ceived." 

No  slaves  were  to  give  evidence.* 

No  man  was  to  be  a  witness  for  himself,  either  in  judicial  actions, 
or  in  rendering  up  bis  accounts.* 

The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  to  answer  each  others  questions; 
but  their  answers  were  not  to  be  received  as  evidence/ 

No  compulsion  was  to  be  used  towards  friends  and  acquaintances, 
who  were  not  obliged  to  give  evidence  contrary  to  their  inclinations/ 

The  penalty  of  the  action  called  ^vbofiaprvpia  was  to  be  in  force 
against  those  who  gave  false  evidence  themselves,  or  who  suborned 
false  witnesses." 

Evidence  was  to  be  given  in  writing/ 

Witnesses,  after  being  sworn,  were  not  to  withhold  their  evidence. 

Eye-witnesses  were  to  write  down  what  they  knew,  and  read  it.* 

It  was  allowable  to  give  that  evidence  which  was  called  0*07,  and 
which  coosisted  of  what  bad  been  heard  from  a  person  deceased ; 
and  also  that  denominated  Upaprvpta,  which  was  the  attestation  of 
one  who  was  at  a  great  distance/ 

The  witness,  who  declined  to  give  his  evidence,  was  to  be  fined  a 
drachm.' 

A  person  cited  as  a  witness  was  to  give  evidence,  swear  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  or  incur  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachms, 
which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury/ 

If  contending  parties  thought  proper,  they  might  make  use  of  the 

False  witnesses  were  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  action  called  8fo| 
ixwbcfiaprvfHZp ;  and  he  who  suborned  them,  by  that  denominated 

There  was  to  be  no  renewal  of  any  litigation  either  in  public  or  pri- 

r  Demos  tb.  Midiana.  »  Idem  ibid. 

•  Idem  in  CaJUppum.  *  Idem  ibid. 
-  Ulpian.  in  Midianaro.  -  idem  ibid. 

•  Jjaoao.  Abdkat,  *  Deroosth.  in  Steph.  Out.  ii.  de  Fab. 

•  PoUnx  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  12.    Heijch.  v.  Teat. 

rftls  aW-  '  Idem  ibid. 

•  Demottb.  in  Neer.  4  Pemoath.  in  Timotheuro. 

•  TerenL  Phono,  act.  i.  ac.  9.  '  Idam  ib»d.    Snidas  ;  llarpocrat. 
»  Demoatb.  to  Stepb.  Orat.  ii.de  Fa!«.  f  Denostb.  in  Leochar. 


Tea*. 

*  Id.  ibid.  Orat.  I 

AntujifGr. 


1  Idem  in  L^  r$.  it  Mnt  >aibul. 
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▼ate  matters,  which  had  been  once  determined  by  the  judges,  or  by  the 
decrees  of  the  people ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  impeached  contrary  to 
what  the  laws  prescribed/ 

All  judgments  and  verdicts  delivered  by  the  judges  under  the  po- 
pular government  were  to  be  valid;  but  all  acts  and  decrees  made 
under  the  thirty  tyrants  were  to  be  void.' 

The  judges  were  not  to  be  so  severe  as  to  inflict  both  corporal  and 
pecuniary  punishment  at  one  and  the  same  time/ 

They  who  erred  through  ignorance  were  not  to  be  arraigned  in  a 
public  court,  but  privately  admonished  of  their  duty/ 

The  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  Athenians  were  to  be  banish- 
ed by  ostracism  for  ten  years,  lest  they  should  rebel  against  the  go- 
vernment.* 

No  one  was  to  receive  an  exile  on  pain  of  being  banished  himself." 

The  criminal  and  the  abettor  were  to  be  punished  alike." 

He  who  confessed  his  guilt  before  his  trial  was  to  be  condemned.'' 

Criminals  who  had  been  fined  were  to  pay  from  the  day  the  fine 
was  due,  whether  they  were  registered  in  the  debt-book  or  not;  and 
he  who  neglected  to  discharge  the  fine  within  the  ninth trpvravtta  was 
to  pay  double.* 

No  one  indebted  to  the  city  was  to  enter  on  any  public  office/ 

He  who,  indebted  to  the  city,  had  been  convicted  of  making  an 
oration  to  the  people,  was  to  be  taken  before  the  eleven/ 

All  debtors  to  the  city  were  to  be  tirifioi,  infamous,  till  they  bad 
paid  what  they  owed  ; "and  if  they  died  without  having  discharged 
their  public  debts,  their  heirs  were  to  incur  the  same  disgrace  tilt 
satisfaction  was  made/ 

After  payment  had  been  made,  the  name  of  the  debtor  was  to  be 
erased  from  the  debt-book." 

Three  parts  of  the  debtor's  goods,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  were  to  belong  to  any  private  person  who  informed  against 
him/ 

They  who  were  debtors  to  the  public,  and  whose  names  were  not 
enrolled,  might  be  sued  by  the  action  called  eirei^s/ 

They  who  had  been  unjustly  registered  as  debtors  were  to  have 
their  names  erased  ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  registered  them  were 
to  be  inserted  in  their  places/ 

If  any  debtor  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  albe,  or  register,  before 
he  had  discharged  his  debt,  the  action  called  aypatywv  might  be 
brought  against  him  in  the  court  of  the  thesmothelse.' 

They  who  had  been  branded  with  infamy  before  the  archonship  of 
Solon,  were  to  have  their  privileges  renewed,  except  those  whom  the 


*  Demosth.  in  Timocr. 

*  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid. 

1  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis. 

*  Plutarch.  Pericle. 

*  Demostli.  in  Polycle. 

*  Andocidea  de  Mystcriis. 

*  Dtmoath.  in  Timocrakm. 

i  Liban.  Argum.  Orat.  in  Aristogii.  ci 
in  Androt. 


*  Idem  Argum.  Artdrot. 
'  Dinarcbus  in  Aristogit. 

1  Liban.  Argum.  Orat.  in  Ariatogit. 
Ulpian.  in  Timocrat. 
"  Demoftth.  in  Theocrin. 

*  Idem  in  Nicostratum. 
"  Idem  in  Theocrin. 

*  Idem  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit. 
v  Idem  in  Theocrinem. 
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areopagites,  ephetae,  or  prytanes  bad  banished,  by  the  appeal  of  the 
)3a<7(Xf  II,  for  murder,  burglary,  or  treason.' 

No  intercession  was  to  be  made  for  any  disfranchised  person,  or 
for  one  who  was  indebted  to  the  public  treasury,  or  to  the  gods,  for 
investing  the  former  with  his  privileges,  or  erasing  the  name  of  the 
latter  from  the  debt-book,  unless  the  people  by  six  thousand  private 
votes  permitted  it.  If  any  person  addressed  the  senate  or  people  in 
behalf  of  one  whom  the  judges,  senate,  or  people,  bad  already  found 
guilty,  or  if  the  debtor  supplicated  for  himself  before  payment  was 
made,  the  writ  called  eV&ct£c«  was  to  be  issued  against  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  against  those  who,  though  indebted  to  the  public 
treasury,  presumed  to  act  as  judges ;  and  if  any  other  person  inter- 
ceded for  the  debtor  before  restitution  of  the  debt,  all  his  goods  were 
to  be  exposed  to  sale  ;  and  if  a  proedrus  allowed  a  debtor,  or  any 
other  person  for  him,  to  proposa  that  his  petition  should  be  voted 
before  his  accounts  were  made  up,  he  was  to  be  &ripos,  infamous.' 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

s  relating  to  the  Receivers  of  the  public  Revenues,  to  Buying 
and  Selling,  to  Utury,  and  to  the  Importation  and  Exportation 
of  Ware*. 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  were  to  put  in  the  stocks  those  who 
farmed  the  public  revenues,  and  neglected  to  pay  their  rent.* 

If  these  officers  did  not  carry  their  retits  before  the  ninth  prytany, 
they  were  to  pay  double.' 

If  tbey  did  not  give  security  to  the  public,  their  goods  were  to  be 
confiscated/ 

Tbey  who  were  entrusted  with  money  for  religious  purposes  were  to 
render  an  account  in  the  senate;  and  if  they  neglected  this,  they  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  farmed 
the  public  revenues.' 

They  who  employed  the  public  money  a  whole  year  for  their  own 
use,  were  to  be  obliged  to  restore  double ;  and  they  who  kept  it  ano- 
ther year  were  to  be  imprisoned  till  payment  was  made/ 

Ooe  thousand  talents  were  to  be  annually  reserved  for  defeuding 
Attica  against  foreign  invasions;  and  be  who  proposed  to  apply  this 
money  to  any  other  use,  was  to  suffer  death.' 

When  a  war  suddenly  broke  out,  the  soldiers  were  to  be  paid  from 
the  remainder  of  (he  money  intended  for  civil  uses.4 

If  anyone  proposed  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  taken 
from  Ihe  mooev  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  shows,  he  was  to  suffer 
death.' 

If  any  one  sued  for  land,  he  was  to  prosecute  the  possessor  by  the 

■  Plutarch.  Solonc.  •  Idem  in  Timocrmtem. 

*  Demosth.  in  Tiroocrat.  f  Anonym.  Argum.  TimocTat. 

*  Andocides  de  Myater.  '  Andocide§  de  Pace  Laced. 
«  DexncMta.  im  Tiroocrat.  *  Deraoathcn.  in  Neman. 

*  Idem  in  Nicostratum.  *  Ulpian.  in  Olyntbiac.  i. 
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action  called  Smj  icapwov ;  if  for  a  house,  by  that  denominated  bitr] 

kvOtKlov} 

There  was  to  be  no  cheating  in  the  market.' 

The  fishmonger  who  overrated  his  fish,  and  afterwards  took  less 
than  he  had  at  first  asked,  was  to  suffer  imprisonment/* 

Fishmongers  were  not  to  put  their  fish  in  water  to  render  them 
more  saleable.* 

A  banker  was  to  demand  no  more  interest  than  what  he  had  at 
first  agreed  to  take." 

The  interest  of  usurers  was  to  be  moderate.7' 

No  one,  who  had  deposited  money  in  surety  for  any  thing,  might 
sue  for  it.7 

Pledges  and  sureties  were  to  be  valid  only  for  one  year/ 

No  one  might  become  a  slave  to  pay  his  debt/ 

He  who  did  not  pay  in  due  time  what  had  been  adjudgid,  was  to 
have  his  house  rifled/ 

The  fine  following  the  action  called  c^ovXtj  was  to  belong  to  the 
public." 

One  hundred  drachms  were  to  make  a  pva* 

They  who  counterfeited,  debased,  or  diminished  the  current  coin, 
were  to  lose  their  lives.* 

No  Athenian  or  sojourner  was  to  lend  money  to  be  exported,  un- 
less for  corn  or  some  commodity  allowed  by  law.  He  who  suffered  his 
money  to  be  exported  for  other  purposes,  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
action  called  Quots;  and  no  writ  or  warrant  was  to  be  issued  against 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  money,  and  the  archons  were  not 
to  permit  him  to  enter  any  trial  in  the  judicial  courts/ 

He  who  exported  any  fruit  except  olives  was  to  be  openly  cursed 
by  the  archon,  or  amerced  one  hundred  drachms/  The  conquerors 
in  the  games  at  the  Panathemean  festival  were  to  be  exempted  from 
this  law/ 

Figs  were  prohibited  from  exportation." 

If  any  Athenian  factor  or  merchant  conveyed  corn  to  any  other 
place  than  to  Athens,  the  action  called  fdau  was  to  be  brought  against 
him  ;  and  the  informer  might  claim  half  of  the  corn/ 

He  who  impleaded  a  merchant  on  slight  grounds  was  to  have  both 
the  actions  of  gyScigu  and  an-aywy*)  brought  agaiust  him/ 

He  who  desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  any  merchant  accused  by 
him,  or  who  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  was  to 
be  fined  one  thousand  drachms,  and  debarred  from  commencing  the 
actions  of  ypcufn),  <pums,  Araywy^,  and  t^o/yntm/' 


*  Lysias  in  Demosth.  Caret, 
'  Demosth.  in  Leptin. 

m  Alexis  Comicus  Lebcu*. 
"  Xenarchus  -rofxpvpa. 
"  Lysias  Orat.  i.  in  Theomncst. 
f  Llpian.  in  Timocrat. 

*  Demosth.  in  Spudiaui. 
r  Mom  in  Apatimum. 

*  Plutarch.  So  lone. 

*  Llpian.  in  Midian. 


*  Demosth.  in  Midian. 
■  Plutarch.  Solone. 

*"  Demosth.  in  Lept.  et  Timocr. 
1  Mem  in  Lacrituiu. 

*  Plutarch.  Solone. 

*  Pindari  Schol.  N«m.  Od.  x. 
"  Arifltoph.  Schol.  in  Plutum. 
''  Demosth.  in  Timotrateui. 

r  Mem  in  Thcocriuciu. 
J  Mum  ibid. 
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No  inhabitant  of  Athens  was  to  buy  more  corn  than  fifty  phormi 
would  contain/ 

No  one  was  to  export  wool  or  pitch/  These  articles  were  neces- 
sary in  building  ships. 

All  controversies,  and  compacts  by  bonds,  between  mariners,  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  thesmothetae  :  if  any  mariner  was  found 
ty  of  injustice,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fine  imposed  on 
was  paid ;  and  if  he  was  illegally  prosecuted,  he  might  non-suit 
his  adversary.* 

No  watermen  or  masters  of  ships  were  to  carry  passengers  to  any 
other  place  than  at  first  had  been  agreed  on. 

« 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Laws  relating  to  Limits  and  Land-marks ;  to  Lands,  Herds, 
and  flocks  ;  and  to  Arts,  and  Corporate  Societies. 

If  there  was  a  public  well  within  the  space  of  an  hippicum,  any  one 
might  use  it ;  but  if  it  was  at  a  greater  distance,  each  person  was  to 
dig  one  for  himself.4 

If  any  one  dug  a  well  near  the  ground  of  another  man,  he  was  to 
leave  the  space  of  an  opyvid,  pace  or  six  feet,  between  it  and  the 
land  of  bis  neighbour.' 

He  who  dug  a  well  ten  dpyvtat  deep,  and  found  no  spring,  might 
draw  twice  a  day  out  of  the  well  of  his  neighbour  six  vessels  of  water 
called  Xo«.* 

He  who  dug  a  ditch  or  trench  near  the  land  of  another  person, 
was  to  leave  so  much  distance  from  his  neighbour  as  the  ditch  or 
trench  was  deep/ 

If  anyone  made  a  hedge  near  the  ground  of  his  neighbour,  he  was 
not  to  pass  his  neighbour's  land-mark  :  if  he  built  a  wall,  he  was  to 
leave  one  foot  between  him  and  his  neighbour  ;  if  a  house,  two  feet." 

If  any  one  built  a  house  in  a  field,  he  was  to  place  it  at  the  length 
of  a  bow-shot  from  that  of  his  neighbour.* 

He  who  kept  a  hive  of  bees  was  to  place  it  three  hundred  feet 
from  those  of  his  neighbour/ 

Olive  and  fig-trees  were  to  be  planted  nine  feet  from  the  ground  of 
another  person  ;  and  other  trees  five  feets 

If  any  one  plucked  up  the  sacred  olives  at  Athens,  besides  the  two 
annually  allowed  at  public  festivals  or  funerals,  he  was  to  pay  oue 
hundred  drachms  for  each,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  fine  was  to  be 
due  to  Minerva.  The  same  offender  was  also  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred drachms  to  any  private  person  who  prosecuted  him ;  and  the 
action  was  to  be  brought  before  the  archons,  when  the  prosecutor 
was  to  deposit  rpwravtia,  the  money  required  previously  to  judgment. 
The  archons  were  to  give  to  the  vpao-opes  an  account  of  the  fine  im- 


«  LysUs  in  Frumenti  Emptores. 

/  Anttoph.  Schol.  in  Equites. 

f  Argum.  Orat,  Demosth.  in  Xeno- 

*  Plutarch.  Sotone. 

•  Gwmlib.iv.adleg.xu.Tal>. 


*  Plutarch.  Solone. 

1  Id.  et  Gain*  locia  citatis. 
»  Gains  loco  citato. 

•  Ecloj;.  fSaaiXmSev. 
■  Plutarch.  Solonc. 

'  Plutarch,  et  Gaiua  locif  citat. 
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posed  on  the  criminal ;  and  to  the  quaestors  of  Minerva,  of  that  part 
which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  goddess ;  and  if  they 
neglected  this,  they  were  to  pay  the  money  themselves.* 

Men  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  they 
wished/ 

Spendthrifts,  who  wasted  the  estates  left  them  by  their  fathers  or 
others,  were  to  be  frrtftot,  infamous.' 

He  who  brought  an  he-wolf  was  to  have  five  'drachms ;  and  a  she- 
wolf,  one/ 

No  one  was  to  kill  an  ox  which  labored  at  the  plough." 
No  person  was  to  kill  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or  an  ox/ 
No  one  was  to  hurt  any  living  creatures." 
Any  person  might  accuse  another  of  idleness/ 
No  man  was  to  exercise  two  trades.' 
No  man  was  to  sell  perfumes/ 

Foreigners  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  wares  in  the  market,  nor 
to  exercise  any  trade/ 

Any  one  might  bring  an  action  of  slander  against  him  who  dis- 
paraged or  ridiculed  another  on  account  of  his  trade/ 

He  who  obtained  the  greatest  repute,  and  was  esteemed  the  roost 
ingenious  in  his  profession,  was  to  have  his  diet  in  the  Prytaneum, 
and  to  be  honored  with  the  highest  seat/ 

The  ferryman,  who  overturned  his  boat  in  wafting  over  passengers 
to  Salamis,  was  to  be  prohibited  from  exercising  his  employment.' 

If  fellow-burgesses,  those  of  the  same  Qparpla,  those  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  same  sacerdotal  office  as  the  upye&yes  and  the  Qiatr&rai, 
those  who  ate  together,  who  had  equal  claim  to  the  same  burial- 
place,  or  who  travelled  together  on  mercantile  pursuits, — if  any  of 
these  made  bargains  consistent  with  the  laws,  the  bargains  were  to  be 
valid/ 

If  any  one  receded  from  a  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  senate,  or  the  judges,  he  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  action 
called  ctaayycXia,  and,  if  found  guilty,  was  to  be  punished  with 
deathy 

He  who  withdrew  from  an  engagement  publicly  made,  was  to  be 
Urtpos,  infamous/ 

He  who  received  bribes,  endeavoured  to  seduce  others  by  bribery, 
or  used  any  other  insinuating  artifice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state, 
was,  with  his  heirs  and  all  those  who  belonged  to  him,  to  be  &ri/ju>s,  in- 
famous/ 

Hebwho  held  a  public  office  and  received  bribes,  was  to  suffer 


•  Demosth.  in  Macart. 

r  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

•  Diog.  Laert.    jEschin.  in  Timarch. 
1  Plutarch.  Solone. 

•  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  14. 

•  Athenaius  lib.  i.  et  ix.  Eustathius 
in  Iliad,  a. 

m  Porphjriua  wcpl  4irox-  Hieronym. 
in  Jovin.  lib.  ii. 

■  Plutarch. 


v  Demosth.  et  Ulpian.  in  Tirnocrat, 

*  Athenipus  lib.  xiii.  et  xr. 
'  Demosth.  in  Eubulidem. 
6  Demosth.  ibid. 

c  Aristophanes  Ranis. 

d  ^Eschines  in  Ctesiph. 

«  Gaius  lib.  iv.  ad  leg.  xii.  Tab. 

/  Demosth.  in  Leptin. 

i  Diuarchus  in  Philoclem. 

*  Demosth.  in  Midiau. 
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death,  or  make  retribution  of  the  mone*  received  by  bribery  ten- 
fold.' 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Laws  relating  to  Marriages,  Dowries,  Divorces,  Adulteries,  Boys, 

Procurers,  and  Harlots- 

No  man  was  to  have  more  than  one  wife.* 
An  Athenian  was  to  marry  a  citizen  only. 

If  an  heiress  bad  been  lawfully  contracted  in  marriage  by  a  father, 
brother  by  the  father's  side,  or  grandfather,  it  was  lawful  to  procreate 
with  her  freeboro  children  ;  but  if  she  had  not  been  betrothed,  and 
those  relations  were  dead,  and  she  an  orphan,  she  was  to  marry  bim 
whom  the  law  appointed.  If  the  woman  was  not  an  heiress,  and  only 
of  low  condition,  she  might  marry  whom  she  pleased.' 

If  any  one  married  a  stranger,  as  bis  kinswoman,  to  an  Athenian 
citizen,  he  was  to  be  Urifiot,  infamous,  and  his  goods  were  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sale,  the  third  part  of  which  was  to  belong  to  the  impeacber, 
who  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  thesmothetae,  in  the  manner  of 
those  prosecuted  by  the 'act ion  of  £evi'a." 

A  stranger  who  married  a  woman»that  was  a  citizen  might  be  sued 
in  the  Vourt  of  the  thesmothetae ;  and  if  convicted,  be  was  to  be  sold, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  purchase-money  and  of  his  property  was  to 
belong  to  the  accuser.  Foreign  women,  who  married  free  men,  were 
also  to  be  sold,  and  the  men  were  to  forfeit  each  oue  thousand 
drachms." 

No  Athenian  woman  was  to  marry  into  a  foreign  family." 

Any  one  might  marry  a  sister  by  the  father's  side/ 

No  heiress  was  to  marry  into  another  family;  but  she  was  to 
espouse  her  nearest  relation/ 

Every  month,  except  in  that  of  Ic(  \e$opiuv,  the  judges  were  to 
examine  into  the  rights  of  those  who  were  designed  for  the  husbands 
of  heiresses,  and  whom  they  were  not  to  allow  to  marry  them  unless 
their  consanguinity  sufficiently  appeared/ 

If  any  one  sued  another  by  a  claim  to  an  heiress,  he  was  to  deposit 
T-apavarupoXr),  the  tenth  parf  of  her  portion ;  and  he  who  possessed 
her  was  to  lay  his  case  open  to  the  archon  ;  but  if  he  made  no  ap- 
peal, his  right  of  inheritance  was  lost.  If  the  husband  of  the  heiress, 
against  whom  the  action  had  been  brought,  was  dead,  the  other 
within  a  reasonable  time  was  to  appeal  to  the  archon,  whose  business 
it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  action/ 

If  a  father  had  buried  all  his  sons,  he  might  entail  his  estate  on  bis 
married  daughters.' 

If  an  heiress  bare  no  children  to  her  husband,  she  might  bestow 
herself  on  his  nearest  relation." 

*  Dinarch.  in  Demosthencm."  t  Cornelius  Nepoe,  Cimone. 

*  Atbenauf  lib.  xiii.  t  Imbu*  de  H«r©d.  Aristarcbi. 
1  Demoftih.  in  Stephanum  Test  r  Dexnotth.  in  Stephen.  Test. 
«  Demos  then  e»  in  No*  ram.  '  Demoeth.  in  Micart. 

■  Demosth.  in  Necram.  1  Isacus  de  Hand*  Pynbi.  i 

et  Vlpian.Sn  Timoaat.  *  Plutarch.  Solone. 
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All  men  were  to  lie  with  their  wives,  if  heiresses,  at  least  three 
nights  in  a  month.' 

He  who  ravished  a  virgin  was  to  be  obliged  to  marry  her.6 

A  guardian  was  not  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  orphans,  with  whose 
estate  he  was  entrusted.' 

Slaves  were  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  women.-* 

When  a  new-married  woman  was  brought  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  to  carry  with  her  a  <f>puyerpovt  frying-pan,  in  token  of 
good  housewifery." 

A  bride  on  the  first  night  of  her  marriage  was  to  eat  a  quince." 

A  bride  was  not  to  carrv  with  her  to  her  husband  more  than  three 
garments,  and  vessels  of  small  value.' 

They  who  were  next  in  blood  to  an  orphan  virgin  that  had  no  for- 
tune, were  to  marry  her,  or  settle  on  her  a  portion  according  to  their 
quality  :  if  they  were  of  the  TrtvraKooionihiiivoi,  five  hundred  drachms; 
if  of  the  iinrels,  three  hundred;  and  if  of  the  5evy7rat,one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  but  if  she  had  many  kindred  who  were  equally  related  to  her, 
they  were  severally  to  contribute  their  shares  to  make  up  the  respec- 
tive sum.  If  there  were  many  orphan  virgins,  their  nearest  relation 
was  to  give  them  in  marriage,  or  take  one  of  them  to  wife  :  if  he  did 
neither,  the  archon  was  to  compel  him ;  and  if  the  archon  connived 
at  his  neglect,  he  was  himself  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms, 
which  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Juno.  He  who  broke  this  law  might 
be  indicted  by  any  person  before  the  archon/ 

The  woman  who  brought  her  husband  a  fortune,  and  who  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  her  children,  was  to  claim  no  interest  for  her 
money,  but  be  maintained  out  of  the  common  stock/ 

The  son  of  an  heiress,  when  arrived  at  man's  estate,  was  to  enjoy 
the  fortune  of  his  mother,  and  support  her/ 

He  who  promised  to  settle  a  dowry  on  a  woman  was  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fulfil  his  promise  if  she  died  without  heirs/ 

He  who  divorced  his  wife  was  to  restore  her  portion,  or  pay  in  lieu 
of  it  nine  oboli  every  month  ;  otherwise  her  guardian  might  prose- 
cute him  in  the  Odeum,  by  the  action  called  alrov  8faf,  for  her  main- 
tenance/ 

If  a  woman  forsook  her  husband,  or  a  husband  put  away  his  wife, 
lie  who  gave  her  in  marriage  was  to  exact  the  dowry  given  with 
her.* 

The  woman  who  wished  to  leave  her  husband  was  to  deliver  to  the 
archon  with  her  ow  n  hand  a  bill  of  separation.' 

He  who  forcibly  deflowered  a  free  woman  was  to  be  fined  one  hun- 
dred drachms.* 


*  Plutarch,  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid.    Hermogciiis  Scholiast. 

*  Laertius,  Solone. 

y  Plutarch.  Amatorio. 

*  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

*  Plutanh.  Solone. 
'  Plutarch.  Solone. 

*  Dcmosth.  in  Macart. 


d  Idem  in  Pha'iiippura. 
'  Idem  iu  Stcphan.  Test. 
/  Isa*us  dc  Haired.  Pyrrhi. 

*  Dcmosth.  in  Neman. 

*  lsa>usdc  Harcd.  Pyrrhi. 

*  Plutarch.  Alcibiade. 

*  Plutarch.  Solum . 
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He  who  forcibly  violated  the  chastity  of  a  virgin  was  to  be  fined 
one  thousand  drachms.' 

He  who  caught  an  adulterer  in  the  fact  might  impose  on  him  any 
punishment." 

If  any  one  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  adultery,  he  might  ap- 
peal to  the  tbesmothetse,  and  if  acquitted  of  the  crime,  he  was  to  be 
discharged  ;  but  if  found  guilty,  he  was  to  give  surety  for  bis  future 
chastity,  and  undergo  any  punishment  which  the  judges  should  inflict." 

If  any  one  committed  a  rape  on  a  woman,  he  was  to  be  doubly 
fined.0 

No  husband  was  to  live  with  his  wife  after  she  had  defiled  bis  bed, 
and  la  r  paramour  had  been  convicted  of  adultery ;  and  if  ber  husband 
did  not  put  her  away,  be  was  to  be  Artpot,  infamous.  She  was  also 
prohibited  from  entering  the  public  temples,  on  pain  of  suffering  any 
punishment  except  deaths 

No  adulteress  was  permitted  to  adorn  herself ;  and  if  she  did,  any 
one  who  met  her  might  tear  off  her  garment*  and  beat  her,  but  not 
so  as  to  disable  or  kill  her.' 

Every  modest  woman,  who  appeared  abroad  undressed,  was  to 
forfeit  a  thousand  drachms/ 

Women  were  forbidden  to  travel  with  more  than  three  gowns,  or 
with  more  meat  and  drink  than  they  could  purchase  with  an  obolus, 
or  to  have  with  them  more  than  a  hand-basket;  and  they  were  also 
prohibited  from  going  out  by  night,  except  in  a  chariot  with  a  lamp 
or  torch  carried  before  it.' 

No  slave  was  to  caress  a  fieeborn  youth,  on  pain  of  publicly  re- 
ceiving fifty  stripes/ 

If  a  father,  brother,  uncle,  or  guardian,  or  any  other  person  who 
had  authority  over  a  boy,  received  money  for  his  prostitution,  the 
boy  was  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  an  action,  but  the  seller  and  pander 
only,  wiio  were  both  to  undergo  the  same  puuishment;  and  the  boy, 
after  be  bad  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  was  not  to  be  obliged  to 
maintain  his  father  who  bad  thus  offended;  but  when  his  father  died, 
he  was  to  bury  him  with  deci  ncy." 

If  any  one  prostituted  a  boy  or  woman,  he  was  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  action  called  ypa^,  and  if  convicted,  punished  with  death/ 

Any  Athenian  so  empowered  might  bring  an  action  agaiust  him 
who  had  vitiated  a  boy,  woman,  or  man  that  was  freeborn  or  in 
service ;  and  the  thesmothet*<e  were  to  appoint  judges  to  sit  in  the 
Heliaea  for  the  determination  of  the  matter  within  thirty  days  after  the 
complaiut  had  been  brought  before  them,  or,  if  any  public  concern 
intervened,  as  soon  after  as  occasion  would  allow.  If  the  criminal 
was  convicted,  he  was  immediately  to  undergo  the  punishment,  whether 
corporal  or  pecuniary,  annexed  to  the  offence  ;  and  if  he  was  sentenced 
to  die,  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  eybtKa,  and  suffer  the  same  day. 

'  Harpocration. 
»  Plutarch.  So  I  one . 

*  Plutarch.  Solone  ;  iEachinea  in  H- 
raarchuoi. 

■  Idem  ibid. 

■  Idem  ibid. 

Q 


1  Hermogenis  Scholia* tea. 

"  Lytias  de  Ca»de  Entosthenis. 

*  Ljaiaa  de  Ca-de 
F  Demosth.  in  N fa-ram. 
7  >£.»chinc»  in  Timarchuru 
A ntiq.  o/Gr. 
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If  the  vitiated  servant  or  woman  belong  to  the  prosecutor,  who  ne- 
glected to  bring  the  action,  or  who  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  th« 
suffrages,  he  was  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.  If  the  criminal  had 
only  a  fine  imposed  on  him,  he  was  to  pay  it  within  eleven  days  at 
the  farthest  afler  sentence  had  been  passed;  and  if  the  vitiated  per- 
son was  freeborn,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fine  had  been 
discharged.0 

He  who  had  prostituted  himself  was  not  to  be  elected  an  archon, 
priest,  or  syndic;  he  was  not  to  execute  any  office  conferred  by  lot 
or  suffrage,  accept  an  embassy,  pass  sentence,  enter  the  temples  or 
purified  precincts  of  the  forum,  nor  receive  crowns  on  solemn  days; 
and  he  who  offended  against  this  law  was  to  suffer  death/ 

Persons  who  kept  company  with  harlots  were  not  to  be  accounted 
adulterers.' 

Harlots  were  to  wear  flowered  garments  as  a  badge  of  distinction/ 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Laws  relating  to  Wills,  the  Succession  of  Property,  Guardianship, 

Sepulchres,  and  Funerals. 

The  right  of  inheritance  was  to  remain  in  the  same  family." 
Boys  or  women  were  not  to  bequeath  by  will  above  a  medimn  of 
barley.6 

All  real  citizens,  whose  estates  were  impaired  by  litigious  suits 
when  Solon  entered  the  prsetorship,  were  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
them  to  whom  they  chose,  provided  they  had  no  male  children  alive, 
were  not  insane  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  disease,  or  witchcraft, 
nor  constrained  by  the  persuasions  of  a  wife,  by  violence,  or  by  some 
unavoidable  necessity/ 

The  wills  of  those  who,  having  children,  disposed  of  their  estates, 
were  to  be  valid,  if  the  children  died  before  they  arrived  at  maturity/ 

Any  one  who  had  a  daughter  might  give  his  estate  to  another  per- 
son, provided  that  person  married  his  daughter/ 

Adopted  persons  were  to  make  no  wills ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
children  lawfully  begotten,  they  might  return  to  the  family  from  which 
they  had  been  adopted;  or  if  they  remained  till  death,  the  estates 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  relations  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
had  been  adopted/ 

All  legitimate  sons  were  to  have  equal  portions  of  their  father's 
inheritance/ 

He  who,  after  he  had  adopted  a  son,  begat  legitimate  children,  was 
to  divide  his  estate  among  the  legitimate  and  the  adopted/ 


*  Plutarch.  Solone  ;  Demosth.  in  Mi-  c ,  Demosth.    in  Stephanum 
dian.  Orat.  ii. 

*  yCschines  in  Timarchum.  *  Idem  ibid. 

»  Demoatb.   in   Nea;ram  j  Lywas  in  •  Isaus  de  Hatred.  Pyrrbi. 

Thcomncatum  Orat.  i.  '  Demoath.  in  Leocharcni. 

*  Suidas ;  Artemidorua  lib.  u.  cap.  13.  '  Isaius  de  (tared.  Puiloctemoni** 

*  Plutarch.  Solone.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  laxua  de  Hwred.  AmUrchi. 
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The  estate  of  him  who  died  intestate  and  left  daughters  was  to 
come  to  those  who  married  them ;  but  if  there  were  no  daughters, 
bis  brothers  by  the  father's  side  and  their  sons  were  to  enjoy  it ;  and 
if  he  had  neither  brothers  nor  nephews,  the  males  descended  from 
tbem  were  to  possess  the  estate.  If,  however,  none  of  the  grand  - 
chiJdreii  remained  down  to  second  cousins  by  the  man's  side,  the 
wife's  relations  might  claim  the  inheritance ;  and  if  none  of  those 
were  living  on  either  side,  they  who  had  the  nearest  pretensions  to 
kindred  were  to  enjoy  it.  Bastards  were  to  claim  no  right  to  kin- 
dred ;  and  if  there  was  a  lawfully  begotten  daughter  and  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  the  daughter  was  to  have  preference  in  right  to  the  inhe- 
ritance, in  respect  of  both  divine  and  ci%il  affairs.' 

No  bastard  was  to  have  more  than  tive  pval  bequeathed  to  him.* 

In  every  part  of  the  year,  except  in  the  mouth  Ix^^o^opiuv,  lega- 
cies were  to  be  examined  by  law ;  and  no  one  was  to  enjoy  a  legacy 
till  it  had  been  assigned  him  by  a  due  course  of  law.' 

He  who  issued  a  writ  against  one  settled  in  an  inheritance  was  to 
bring  him  before  the  archon,  and  deposit  -apaKarafloXij,  as  was  usual 
io  other  actions ;  for,  unless  he  prosecuted  the  possessor,  he  could 
have  no  title  to  the  estate.  If  the  immediate  succ  essor,  against  whom 
the  action  was  brought,  was  dead,  the  other  within  a  certain  time 
was  to  appeal  to  the  archon,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  cogni- 
zance  of  the  action."*  If  no  appeal  was  made  within  tive  years  after 
the  death  of  the  immediate  successor,  the  estate  was  to  remain  secure 
to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  person,  without  being  liable  to  law- 


No  one  was  to  be  guardian  to  another,  whose  estate  he  was  to  en- 
joy after  his  death." 

Guardians  were  to  let  to  hire  the  houses  of  their  wards/ 

The  archon  was  to  take  under  his  protection  orphans,  heiresses, 
decayed  families,  and  women  pregnant  with  posthumous  children  ; 
and  if  any  one  treated  them  injuriously  or  contumeliouslv,  the  archon 
was  to  fine  him  ;  but  if  he  transgressed  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
archon  to  punish,  he  was  to  summon  the  offender  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  Heliaea,  which,  after  conviction,  was  to  inflict  on  him  either 
a  pecuniary  or  corporal  penalty.* 

No  ward,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  was  to  sue  a  guardian 
for  the  mismanagement  of  his  trust/ 

The  dead  were  to  be  interred.* 

No  tomb  was  to  consist  of  more  work  than  ten  men  could  finish  in 
three  davs :  and  it  was  not  to  be  arched,  nor  adorned  with  statues/ 

No  grave  was  to  have  pillars  of  more  than  three  cubits  high,  a 
table,  and  labellura  or  vessel  to  contain  food  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ghost." 

He  who  defaced  a  sepulchre,  buried  in  it  one  of  another 

*  Demcnth.  in  Marart.  *  Demosth.  in  Apbobum. 

*  Suidan  v.  ivlK\VlrH.  '  Mom  in  Mncart. 
1  Demosth.  in  Stephan.  Tertem  Orat.  ii.  T  Idem  in  Nau*imarhinn. 
-  Deraoaih.  in  Ma  cart.  '  Cicrro  de  I^ihu*  lib.  ii. 
■  Ujtiu  de  +ta»red.  PyrHii.  '  Idem  ibid. 

*  Lairtius  Solone.  "  Idem  ibul. 
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erased  the  inscription,  or  broke  the  pillar,  was  to  suffer  punishment.1 
No  one  was  to  approach  the  grave  of  another,  unless  at  the  cele- 
bration of  obsequies.5" 

The  corpse  was  to  be  laid  out  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  rela- 
tions; and  the  funeral  procession  was  to  be  the  next  day  before  it 
was  light,  the  men  going  first  ami  the  women  following.  No  woman 
who  was  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  not  a  relation,  was  to 
go  where  the  solemnity  was  kept,  or  alter  the  funeral  had  been 
solemnized.' 

A  very  large  concourse  of  people  was  prohibited  at  funerals.* 
The  corpse  was  not  to  be  buried  with  more  than  three  garments.* 
No  woman  was  to  tear  her  face,  or  make  lamentations  at  funerals." 
At  the  death  of  every  one,  a  chcenix  of  barley,  another  of  wheat, 

and  an  obolus,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  piiestess  of  Minerva  in  the 

citadel.6 

No  ox  was  to  be  offered  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  deceaseds 
Children  and  heirs  were  to  perform  the  accustomed  rites  of  paren- 
tation/ 

Slaves  were  not  to  be  embalmed,  nor  honored  with  a  funereal  ban- 
quet/ 

Panegyrics  were  to  be  spoken  only  by  public  orators,  and  at  the 
solemnization  of  public  funerals/ 

They  who  died  in  battle  were  to  be  buried  at  the  public  charge/ 

The  father  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  conferring  a  funereal  enco- 
mium on  his  son,  who  had  died  honorably  in  battle.* 

He  who  died  bravely  in  the  front  of  the  battle  was  to  have  an 
annual  oration  spoken  in  his  favor.' 

He  who  accidentally  found  an  unburied  body  was  to  cast  earth 
upon  it;  and  all  bodies  were  to  be  buried  westward.* 

No  evil  was  to  be  spokeu  of  the  dead.' 


CHAP.  XXXV. 
Laws  relating  to  Robbers  and  Assassins,  to  Theft,  and  Slander. 

The  senate  of  Areopagus  was  to  decide  in  cases  of  wilful  murder, 
wounds,  poison,  and  fire." 

The  counsel  for  an  assassin  was  to  make  no  preliminary  apology, 
to  excite  no  compassion,  and  to  speak  uotl  ing  foreign  to  the  subject." 

The  tbesmothetae  were  to  punish  murdei<  rs  with  death." 


*  Cicero  de  Legibus  lib.  ii. 
■  Plutarch.  Solono. 

*  Demosth.  inlVlucart. 
v  Cic«*ro  de  I^gibm. 

*  Plutarch.  Solone. 
°  Idem  et  Cicero. 

*  Aristotdes  (Kcumen,  lib.  ii. 
c  Plutarch.  Solone. 

•'  Demosth.  in  Timocratcm  ;  Is.-vus  d<> 
Hsered.  Cleonyroi. 
«  Cic  wro  loco  citato. 


/  Idem  ibid. 

*  Thucydides  lib.  ii. 

A  PoU-ino  Argument,  ruv  InnaQUov  \6- 


'  Cicero  dc  Oratore. 

*  JEUm,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  11. 
'  PluUuch.  Solone. 

»•»  Demosth.  in  Aristocralem. 

*  Pollux  lib.  viij.  tap.  10. 

*  Demosth.  in  Aristucratiiu. 
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An  assassin  was  to  suffer  in  the  country  of  the  person  whom  he 
had  murdered  ;  and  after  being  carried  before  the  thesmothetae,  he 
was  to  be  liable  to  capital  punishment  only.  He  who  took  money 
for  the  pardon  of  the  criminal  was  to  restore  double  of  what  he  had 
received  ;  and  the  heliastic  court  alone  was  to  pass  sentence  upon  him  j 

If  any  one  killed,  or  assisted  in  killing,  a  murderer  who  absented 
himself  from  the  forum,  the  consecrated  places,  the  public  games, 
and  the  Amphictyonic  festivals,  he  was  to  suffer  the  severity  of  the 
law  as  if  he  bad  killed  a  citizen  of  Athens;  and  the  ephetae  were  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter.9  This  law  related  to  a  murderer  who 
bad  not  been  condemned. 

He  who  was  accused  of  murder  was  to  have  no  privileges  in  the 

who  had  accidentally  killed  another  was  to  flee  his  country  for 
a  year,  till  satisfaction  had  been  made  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
when  he  was  to  return,  sacrifice,  and  be  purified.' 

He  who  troubled,  in  his  exile,  him  who  had  thus  fled,  was  to  be 
punished.' 

He  who  returned  from  banishment  before  his  year  had  expired, 
and  bound  himself  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  was  not  to  have 
an  action  of  murder  brought  against  him." 

If  any  one  bad  unintentionally  killed  his  antagonist  in  the  exercises, 
or  a  man  lying  in  ambuscade,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  battle,  or  one  who 
had  debauched  his  wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  or  the  nurse  of  his 
legitimate  children,  he  was  not  to  be  banished.9 

It  was  allowable  to  kill  him  who  assaulted  the  innocent.* 

If  any  one,  who  had  been  banished  for  accidental  death,  was  in- 
dicted for  murder  before  he  hud  made  satisfaction  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  he  was  to  defend  himself  before  the  court  iv  ty>earroi, 
io  a  small  vessel,  which  was  not  to  land  ;  but  bis  judges  were  to  pass 
sentence  on  shore.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  was  to  suffer  for  the 
murder;  but  if  acquitted,  he  was  to  undergo  only  the  former  sen- 
tence of  banishment  for  manslaughter.* 

If  any  archon,  or  person  in  a  private  capacity,  was  instrumental  in 
injuring  or  repealing  these  statutes,  he  and  his  children  were  to  be 
Urtfiot,  and  bis  goods  sold.' 

If  a  murderer  was  found  in  a  religious  place,  or  in  the  forum,  he 
might  be  committed  to  gaol,  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death  ;  but  if  he 
who  committed  him  failed  in  procuring  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  he 
was  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.* 

If  any  one  was  murdered,  his  nearest  relations  might  bring  the 
action  called  avbpoXrj^ta  against  those  whom  they  suspected  as  abet- 
tors of  the  murder,  or  protectors  of  the  criminal ;  and  till  satisfaction 


f  Demosth.  in  Ariatdcratcm.  ■  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid.  *  Demostb.  in  Ariatocrstem. 
'  Antipho  dc  Choreuta.                          *  Idem  ibid. 

•  Demosth.  in  Ariatocratem ;  Euripid.  *  Idem  ibid. 
Schol.  r  Idem  ibid. 

1  Demoeth.  in  Ariatocratem.  1  Idem  ibid. 
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was  made,  or  the  murderer  surrendered,  they  might  seize  three  men  of 
their  body." 

The  right  of  prosecuting  murderers  belonged  to  the  relations  of  the 
persons  murdered,  their  sons-in-law,  fathers-in-law,  sisters'  children, 
and  those  of  the  same  tiparpia.  The  murderers  might  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  the  father  of  the  deceased,  if  he  was  alive  ;  but  if  he  was  dead, 
that  of  his  brother  or  all  his  sons ;  for  without  the  consent  of  them  all, 
nothing  was  effectual.  If  all  those  before  mentioned  were  dead,  and, 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  fifty  ephelae,  the  death  of  the 
person  happened  by  chance,  ten  men  of  the  same  (pparpia  might,  if  they 
thought  fit,  convene  and  delegate  one-and-fifty  from  the  nobility  to  the 
ephetae.  All  that  were  murderers  before  the  passing  of  this  law  were  to 
be  subject  to  its  obligations.  If  a  person  had  been  murdered  in  any 
of  the  boroughs,  and  no  one  removed  him,  the  demarchus  was  to  order 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  bury  the  body,  and  to  lustrate  the 
borough  on  the  day  he  was  killed.  \\  hen  a  slave  was  murdered,  the 
demarchus  was  to  acquaint  his  master ;  when  a  freeman,  the  succeed- 
ing heirs  ;  but  if  the  person  murdered  had  no  possessions,  the  de- 
marchus was  to  acquaint  his  relations  ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  take 
away  the  body,  the  demarchus  was  to  see  it  buried,  and  cause  the 
borough  to  be  lustrated.  All  this,  however,  was  to  be  done  with  as 
little  expence  as  possible;  and  if  the  demarchus  failed  in  this,  he  was 
to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms,  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  The  demarchus  was  to  receive  from  the  debtors  of  the 
murdered  person  double  the  money  expended  on  the  funeral ;  and  in 
default  of  this,  he  was  himself  to  pay  it  to  those  of  his  borough.6 

He  who  was  feh  dc  se  was  to  have  the  hand  cut  off  that  did  the 
murder,  which  was  to  be  buried  in  a  place  separate  from  the  body/ 

No  murderer  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within  the  city/ 

Inanimate  things,  which  had  been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  any 
person,  were  to  be  cast  out  of  Attica/ 

He  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  a  quarrel  was  to  be  liable  to  the 
action  called  auras  bUij/ 

He  who  wilfully  maimed  another  was  to  be  expelled  the  city  in 
which  the  man  dwelt  whom  he  had  injured,  and  his  goods  were  to  be 
confiscated;  and  if  he  returned  to  that  city,  he  was  to  sutler  death/ 

Any  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  inform  against  a  man  who  had 
injured  another  person/ 

He  who  wilfully  caused  damages  was  to  refund  twice  as  much;  he 
who  involuntarily  caused  them,  an  equivalent.' 

The  eyes  of  htm,  who  had  blinded  any  one-eyed  person,  were  to  be 
plucked  out/ 

The  dog  which  had  bit  any  one  was  to  be  tied  with  a  chain  four 
cubits  long.' 


■  Demos tli.  in  Aristorratcm. 
•  Me  m  in  Mai  art. 
r  A -'.schitR's  in  Ctciupliontem, 
''  Sui<ki%  v.  "la'po*. 
'  /T.schines  in  Ctesiph, 
Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. 


<■  Lystas  pro  Cftllia,  in  Cimonem. 

*  I'lutarcli.  Solone. 

*  Demosth.  in  Midiana. 

*  Lueftius  Sotone. 

'  Plutarch.  Suloiic. 
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He  who  stole  any  thing  was  to  pay  to  the  owner  double  the  value  of 
what  he  had  stolen,  and  as  much  to  the  public  treasury.  If  any  one 
bad  any  thing  stolen  from  him,  and  it  was  restored,  the  thief,  with 
the  abettor,  was  to  pay  double  the  value;  but  if  restitution  was  not 
made,  the  thief  was  to  pay  ten  times  its  value,  and  be  set  in  the  stocks 
five  days  and  as  many  nights,  if  the  heliasts  so  order  it;  and  this 
order  was  to  be  made  when  they  considered  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  him/" 

If  any  one  had  stolen  by  day  to  the  value  of  more  than  fifty 
drachms,  the  action  called  da-aywyr)  was  to  be  brought  against  him 
before  the  eleven;  but  if  in  the  night,  any  person  might  wound  or 
kill  him,  or  issue  the  same  action  against  him ;  and  if  he  were  con- 
victed, he  was  to  suffer  death,  without  any  regard  to  sureties  for  resti- 
tution of  the  stolen  goods.  He  who  stole  from  the  Lyceum,  Aca- 
dcroia,  Cynosarges,  or  any  of  the  gymnasia,  any  thing  of  the  least 
value,  or  from  the  baths,  or  ports,  to  the  value  of  ten  drachms,  was  to 
suffer  death." 

He  who  imprisoned  a  man  for  theft,  which  he  could  not  prove,  was 
to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.* 

All  pickpockets  aud  burglars  were  to  suffer  death/ 

He  who  searched  for  a  thief  in  the  house  of  another  was  to  wear 
only  a  thin  garment  loose  about  him.' 

He  who  took  that  which  was  not  his  own  was  liable  to  be  put  to 
death/ 

It  was  a  capital  offence  to  break  into  an  orchard,  and  steal  figs/ 
This  law  was  afterwards  abrogated,  and  the  offence  punished  with  a 
tine/ 

They  who  stole  dung  were  to  suffer  corporal  punishment." 

No  one  was  to  calumniate  or  defame  any  person  in  the  temples, 
judicial  courts,  treasuries,  or  places  where  games  were  celebrated, 
on  pain  of  paying  three  drachms  to  the  injured  man,  and  two  to  the 
public  treasury/ 

He  who  slandered  any  one  was  to  be  fined." 

He  who  reproached  any  one  with  committing  some  heinous  offence 
against  the  laws,  was  to  be  fined  five  hundred  drachms/ 
No  one  was  to  call  another  a  murderer/ 

He  who  upbraided  another  for  casting  away  his  buckler  was  to  be 
fined/ 


■  Aulas  Gellius  lib.  x.  cap.  18.  De- 
isottb.  in  Tiraocrat. 

•  Deroosth.  ibid. 

•  Suidas. 

p  Xenophrra.  'Ato^nu.  lib.  i. 

■  Scbol.  Arutophan.  in  Nubes. 

•  Plutarch.  Sulone;  Aulus  Gellius 
lib.  xi.  cap.  18. 


1  Festoa. 
1  Suidaa. 

■  Aristophan.  Schol.  Equitibus. 

9  Plutarch.  Solone. 

"  Lysias  Orat.  i.  in  Tbeomncstum. 

*  1  Socrates  in  Lochileiu. 
r  Lvriaa  loco  citato. 

*  Idem  ibid. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Laws  relating  to  Business,  Entertainments,  Mines,  Military  Affairs, 
Military  Punishments  and  Rewards,  and  various  Matters, 

They  who  had  been  negligent  in  conducting  any  business  were  to 
answer  for  their  neglect." 

No  woman  was  to  meddle  in  afiairs  farther  than  a  medium  of  barley 
would  satisfy  for  the  performance/ 

No  entertainment  was  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  guests.* 

All  cooks  hired  to  dress  meat  at  eutertainmeuts  were  to  carry  their 
names  to  the  gynaeconomi/ 

Only  mixed  wines  were  to  be  drunk  at  entertainments.' 

Pure  wines  were  to  be  afterwards  drunk  to  the  honor  of  the  good 
genius/ 

The  Areopagites  were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  drunkards.* 

If  any  one  prohibited  another  from  working  in  the  mines,  carried 
fire  into"  them,  took  away  the  tools  of  another,  or  dug  beyoud  bis 
limits,  he  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  action  called  bitcn  /jcraXAtoy.* 

Timocrates  enacted  that  any  Athenian  found  guilty  before  the 
senate  by  the  action  cltrayyeXia,  and  imprisoned  before  or  after  the 
indictment,  and  the  matter  being  carried  to  the  thesmothetae,  the 
thesmothetae  within  thirty  days,  unless  affairs  of  state  intervened, 
were  to  appoint  the  eleven  to  judge  the  cause,  before  whom  any 
Athenian  might  accuse  the  offender.  If  he  was  couvicted,  the  Heliaea 
was  to  impose  either  corporal  or  pecuniary  punishment ;  and  if  the 
latter,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  tilt  he  paid  the  tine.' 

Men  were  to  serve  in  the  army  from  eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age. 
Till  they  were  twenty,  they  were  to  remain  in  Attica;  and  after  that 
time  they  were  to  serve  in  the  army  abroad.1 

He  who  offered  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  before  he  had  been  ap- 
proved, was  to  be  faifiosJ 

The  cavalry  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  valiant  and  wealthy.1" 

Soldiers  were  not  to  dress  their  hair  in  a  foppish  manner. ■ 

None  were  to  pawn  their  arms.* 

He  who  had  betrayed  a  garrison,  ship,  or  army,  was  to  suffer 
death;  and  all  deserters  to  the  enemy  were  to  undergo  the  same 
punishment. 

There  was  to  be  no  marching  before  the  seventh  day  of  the  month.' 
The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  war  was  to  be  by  putting  a  lamb  into 
the  enemy's  territories.* 

The  polemarch  was  to  lead  the  right  wing  of  the  army/ 


•  Demosth.  in  Aphobum. 

*  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ir«p}  iirwrr. 

«  Lynccus  Sainiua  in  Apophthegm. 
Atlienirus  lib.  »i. 

d  Menauder  Cccryphalo. 

•  Alexis  /I.aopo. 

/  Alhenacus  lib.  vi. 

t  Idem  ibid. 

*  litmoMh.  iu  Tanunttum. 


*  Demosth.  in  Timocratem. 

*  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac.  iii. 
1  Lys;as  in  Aliibiadcm. 

Xenophon.  Ilipparchicn. 
»  Schol.  Ariatophan.  ad  Equitca. 
«  Idem  ait  Plutum. 
p  Zenobius  Cent.  iii.  Frov.  79. 
i  Diogenianus  Cent.  ii.  Pro*.  00. 
'  Herodotus  Erato. 
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Treasurers  of  the  public  revenue,  and  dancers  at  the  kiovvoiciKa, 
were  to  be  exempted  from  serving  in  ihe  army.* 

They  who  had  valiantly  maintained  their  posts  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced ;  and  others  degraded.1 

AH  cowards,  deserters,  and  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  army, 
were  to  be  expelled  the  forum  and  the  ten  pies,  and  not  to  be  crowned. 
He  who  offended  against  this  law  was  to  be  tried  before  the  beliastae, 
who  were  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offence 
seemed  to  require." 

He  who  cast  away  his  arms  was  to  be  fin/nos/ 

He  who,  during  war,  deserted  his  ship,  or  who  being  pressed  re- 
fused to  go,  was  to  be  ftrtfios." 

All  wounded  aud  disabled  soldiers  were  to  be  maintained  at  the 
public  charge/ 

The  parents  and  children  of  those  who  fell  in  battle  were  to  be 
taken  care  of.  The  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  at  the  public 
charge  ;  and  when  arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  to  be  presented 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  settled  in  their  respective  vocations, 
and  honored  with  the  first  seats  in  all  public  places." 

They  who  did  not  return  kindnesses  were  to  be  prosecuted  for 
ingratitude.' 

The  borough  and  name  of  the  father  of  every  one  were  to  be  in- 
serted in  all  deeds  aud  conlracts/ 

An  informer  who  uttered  falsehoods  was  to  suffer  death.* 

He  who,  in  a  public  sedition,  refused  openly  to  declare  for  one  of 
the  parties,  was  to  he  ttn^o*/ 

He  who  left  the  city  that  he  might  reside  in  the  Piraeeus,  was  to 
suffer  death.' 

He  who  wore  a  sword  or  other  armour  iu  the  streets,  except  in  a 
case  of  exigency,  was  to  be  fined/ 

He  who  had  been  convicted  of  perfidy  to  the  state,  or  of  sacrilege, 
was  to  be  denied  burial  in  Attica,  and  his  goods  were  to  be  exposed 
lo  sale/ 

He  who  had  betrayed  his  country  was  not  to  enter  the  territories 
of  Attica;  and  if  he  did,  he  was  to  suffer  by  the  same  law  as  those 
who,  after  being  condemned  to  banishment  by  the  Areopagites,  re- 
turned to  Attica/ 

All  compacts,  approved  by  the  judges,  were  to  be  valid.* 
There  was  to  be  an  amnesty  of  all  former  acts  and  dissensions.' 
This  law  was  passed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was 
sworn  to  by  the  archons,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  all  the  peo- 


■  Dcmorth.  in  Xenram  et  in  Midian. 
1  Xenophon  HipjMrchico. 

*  Deraosth.  in  I  rmocratem  ;  .Eschines 
ia  Cteaiph. 

r  Lysias  Orat.  i.  in  Theomnestura. 

*  Plutarch.  Solone. 

■  Laertius  Solone. 

*  Lucian.  Abdicate)  -.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mo* lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

1  Detnosth.  in  Boeotura. 
Antiq.  of  Gr. 


*  Andocides  do  Mystcriis. 

*  Plutarch.  Solone. 

e  Suidaa;  Plutarch.  Solone;  Aulua 
Gellius  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
d  Lucian.  Anacharside. 
'  Xenophou  'E.X\r\vutvv  lib.  i. 
/  Dinarchufi  in  Dcinosth. 

*  Demosthenes  Halonea. 

*  Cicero  Philip,  i. 

*  Lysias  in  Ctesiphontem. 
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pie  of  Athens.  If  any  person  was  accused  of  breaking  this  oath,  he 
might  use  the  plea  called  irapaypa^  ;  he  who  offered  the  plea  was 
first  to  make  his  defence  ;  and  on  the  party  convicted  was  to  be  im- 
posed the  fine  called  iim/kMa* 

No  stranger  was  to  be  wronged  or  injured.' 

The  bewildered  traveller  was  to  be  directed  in  his  way ;  aud  hos- 
pitality to  be  exercised  towards  strangers." 

No  seller  of  rings  was  to  retain  the  impression  of  one  which  he  had 
sold." 

*  Andocides  de  Mysteriis.  «*  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  hi. 

'  Xenophon  *A*opr?/i.  lib.  ii.  ■  Laertius  Solone. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Description  of  the  City  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedatmon. 

As  Attica  was  filled  with  bfjfioi,  boroughs,  so  Laconia  had  a  great 
number  of  *-o\e<s,  cities  ;*  hence  it  was  called  'Eicaro/jiroXu,  from  its 
containing  one  hundred  cities;6  and  hence  tKardfifiat,  the  sacrifices  of 
a  hundred  oxen,  were  particularly  celebrated  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  the  safety  of  those  hundred  cities/  At  the  time,  however,  that 
Laconia  was  said  to  contain  a  hundred  cities,  the  most  inconsidera- 
ble towu  assumed  the  name  of  city ;  and,  though  the  country  was 
very  populous,  some  judicious  writers  speak  of  all  the  places  in  La- 
conia, except  Gvthera  and  Lacedaemon,  as  only  vici  et  cattclla,  vil- 
lages and  forts.* 

The  city  of  Lacedxmon,  which  was  anciently  called  Sparta,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  king  Lacedaemon,  who  gave  it  the  latter  deno- 
mination from  his  wife  Sparta,  though  he  designated  the  country  and 
the  inhabitants  from  his  own  name  ;*  but  some  think  that  this  city 
received  the  appellation  of  Sparta  from  the  Sparti,  who  came  with 
Cadmus  into  Laconia/  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  it  was  the  most 
powerful  city  in  aucient  Greece,  and  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Taygetus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Eurotas,  which  runs 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.'  It  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  forty-eight 
stadia,  or  six  miles  in  circumference.4  It  was  surrounded,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  vineyards,  olives  or  plane  trees,  gardens,  and  summer- 
houses  ;  and  on  most  of  the  plane  trees  was  inscribed  the  following 
Doric  sentence :  liflov  it,  'EKivas  (pvruv  el/it,  Reverence  me,  I  am 
the  tree  of  Helen. 

•  Isocrate*.  '  Pausaniaa  Laconicis  initio. 

*  Strabo  lib.  tuL   Eurtath.  in  Dionysi.      /  Stephan.  ex  Timagora. 

v.  419.  '  Strabo  lib.  vtii.   Poljbius  lib.  v.  cap. 

«  Strabo,  ejuaq.  Scholiast.  22- 

4  Limus  ;  Herotlutus  lib.  i.  cap.  06.       *  Polybiua  lib.  is.  cap.  20. 
Polybiua  lib.  ii. 
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Anciently,  this  city  was  not  surrounded  with  walls ;'  and  its  only 
defence  was  the  valor  of  its  inhabitants.*  It  is  supposed  that  reasons 
of  policy  prevented  the  Lacedaemonians  from  fortifying  their  capital 
with  walls,  lest  one  or  both  of  their  kings  should  by  that  means  intro- 
duce despotism ;  that  by  leaving  the  city  thus  defenceless,  Lycurgus 
expected  to  excite  the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  Spartans;  or  that 
it  was  his  intention  that  the  Spartans  should  be  induced  to  contend 
with  their  enemies  at  a  distance  from  Lacedaemon.'  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Agesilaus,1"  and  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years, fi  this  city  was 
without  any  fortifications;  but  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tyrants, 
it  was  surrounded  with  walls,  which  were  rendered  very  strong.*  It 
had,  however,  some  eminences,  upon  which  soldiers  might  be  posted 
in  case  of  an  attack.'  The  highest  of  these  eminences  served  as  a 
citadel  :  its  summit  was  a  spacious  plain,  on  which  were  erected  se- 
veral sacred  edifices.* 

Around  this  hill  were  ranged  five  towns,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  intervals  of  different  extent,  and  each  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta.  Such  was  the  city  of  Laceda?mon, 
the  several  parts  of  which  were  not  united  as  were  those  of  Athens  \T 
but  like  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  divided  card 
kutftas,  into  villages  or  hamlets.' 

The  great  square,  or  forum,  in  which  several  streets  terminated, 
was  embellished  with  temples  and  statues.  It  also  contained  the  edi- 
fices ia  which  the  senate,  the  ophori,  and  other  bodies  of  magistrates 
assembled/  Of  these  public  edifices  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Portico  of  the  Persians,  which  the  Lacectomonians  erected 
after  the  battle  of  Plata  i.  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished,  whose 
spoils  they  shared.  The  roof  of  this  building  was  not  supported  by 
columns  of  any  particular  order,  but  by  colossal  statues  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  had  been  taken  or  killed  in 
that  battle,  and  who  were  habited  in  flowing  robes."  Among  others 
appeared  Mardonius,  in  the  humiliating  attitude  of  a  captive,  and 
clothed  with  all  the  profusion  of  the  Persian  or  Median  satraps."  , 

The  other  parts  of  the  city  also  contained  a  great  number  of  mo- 
numents in  honor  of  the  «ods  and  ancient  heroes.  Upon  the  highest 
of  these  eminences  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  asvlum,  as  had  also  the  grove  that  surrounded  it,  and  a 
small  house  appertaining  to  it,  in  which  king  Pausauias  was  left  to  expire 
with  hunger."  This  act  was  resented  by  the  goddess  as  a  profana- 
tion, and  the  oracle  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  erect  to  that 
prince  two  statues  which  were  placed  near  the  altar/  The  temple 
was  built  with  brass."    Hence  it  was  called  XaAtffotcos.    Within  the 

1  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grtec.  lib.  vi.  Idem  in       i  Paulinas  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 
Agesilaum  ;  Nepoa  in  Agcsilaum  ;  Lir.       *  Thncydid.  lib.  i.  cap  10. 
lib.  mil.  cap*  17.  •  Idem  ibid.    Sirabo  lib.  viii.  Diodo- 

*  JuMin.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5.  rua  Sicul.  lib.  %]. 
'Seneca;    Plutarch,  in   Agcailaum ;       ■  Pavsan.libiii.cap.il. 

Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  x.  "  Yitruvim  lib.  i.  cnp.  I. 

m  Xenophon.  in  Agcsilaum  ;  Xepos  in       r  Id.  ib.  Comment.  Phi  land,  in  Carjat. 

AgesUaoto.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  134. 

■  Liviui  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  38.  '  Pauwn.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 

•  Justin,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5.  ■  1  Inn  yd.  ibid.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap. 
'  Plutarch.  Agculao.  30.    Suidaa  in  XaA*. 
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building  were  engraven,  in  bass-relief,  the  labors  of  llcrcul.  -,  (he 
achievements  of  the  Tyndarides,  and  various  groups  of  figures.'  To 
the  right  of  this  edifice  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  statue  of  brass  in  existence:  it  was  of  the  same  date 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Olympic  game*,  and  was  only  an 
assemblage  of  pieces  fitted  to  each  other,  and  fastened  together  with 
pin*.* 

The  most  ornamented  place  in  Sparta,  however,  was  the  Pcecile, 
which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  gallery  like  that  of 
Athens,  occupied  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  Romans  after- 
wards took  away  the  superb  paintings  in  fresco,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  walk.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
they  with  incredible  labor  sawed  through  the  cement  which  incor- 
porated them  with  the  buildings,  and  transported  them  to  Italy, 
where  they  arrived  without  having  received  the  smallest  injury  from 
so  violent  an  operation.6 

Farther  advanced  in  the  city,  appeared  different  ranges  of  Porti- 
coes, intended  only  for  the  display  of  diff.  rent  kinds  of  merchandise. 
Though  Sparta,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
was  not  a  place  of  much  commerce,  vet  numbers  of  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  that  city  in  selling  the  spoils  takrn  from  the  enemy/ 

The  tombs  of  the  two  reigning  families  at  Laeed&mion  were  situated 
in  different  parts/  Every  where  were  heroic  monument*,  which  was 
the  name  given  to  edifices  and  groves  consecrated  to  ancient  heroes.* 
Sacred  rites  perpetuated  and  honored  the  memory  of  Hercules, 
Tyndarls,  Castor,  Pollux,  Menklaus,  and  a  number  of 
others  more  or  less  known  to  history,  and  more  or  less  deserving  to 
be  known.  The  gratitude  of  nations,  and  more  frequently  the  answers 
of  oracles,  anciently  obtained  for  them  these  distinctions;  but  the 
most  noble  motives  united  to  raise  a  temple  to  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  legislator/ 

Afterwards,  similar  honors  were  more  rarely  bestowed.  Columns 
and  statues  were  erected  for  Spartans  who  had  been  crowueH  at  the 
Olympic  games;*  but  never  for  ihc  conquerors  of  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Statues  might  be  decreed  to  wrestlers  ;  hut  the  estrem  of 
the  people  was  the  only  reward  of  soldiers.  Of"  all  those  who  signa- 
lized themselves  against  the  Persians  or  the  Athenians,  four  or  five 
only  received  funereal  honors  in  the  city;  ami  ii  is  probable  that  this 
distinction  was  not  granted  them  without  difficulty.  It  was  not  till 
forty  years  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  bones  of  I.eoni- 
das  were  conveyed  to  Sparta,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb  near  tin-  thea- 
tre; and  at  the  same  time  also,  the  names  of  the  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, who  had  fallen  with  that  immortal  man,  were  first  inscribed 
on  a  column/ 

The  greater  part  of  the  monuments  which  have  been  mentioned 
inspired  the  more  reverence,  as  they  displayed  no  ostentation,  and 
were  almost  all  of  a  rude  workmanship.  In  other  cities,  the  admiration 


*  Piusan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

*  Plin.  Hiat.  Nat.  lib.  xxiv. 

r  P*u*aii.  lib.  iii.  cup.  14  et  15. 

*  M.  hb.  iii.  cap.  12  ct  1 1. 


'  Id. ibid. 

f  Elerodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  GO.  Pausan.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  Hi.    Plut.  in  Lvcur. 

*  Pansftn. lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  It.  18. 

*  Id.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1  L 
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of  the  beholder  was  frequently  wholly  directed  to  the  artist ;  but  at 
Sparta,  it  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  hero.  An  uushapen  stone 
sufficed  to  recall  him  to  the  memory  ;  but  that  remembrance  was  ever 
accompanied  with  a  splendid  image  of  his  virtues  or  his  victories. 

The  houses  at  Sparta  were  devoid  of  ornament ;  but  they  were 
lofty,  and  built  with  greater  solidity  than  those  at  Athens;  and  from 
this  latter  circumstance  the  earthquake,  that  destroyed  Sparta  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  before  the  Christian  era,  became  fa- 
tal to  so  many  persons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  the'lTnrd- 
bpofjos,  or  course  for  foot  and  horse  races,'  some  vestiges  of  which  are 
still  visible  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  was  the  Platanistas, 
or  place  of  exercise  for  youth,  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees,  and 
enclosed  by  the  Eurotas  on  one  side,  by  a  small  river  which  fell  into 
it  on  the  other,  and  by  a  canal  which  opened  a  communication  with 
both  on  the  third.  The  Platanistas  was  entered  by  two  bridges,  on 
one  of  which  was  the  statue  of  Hercules,  or  all-subduing  force  ;  and 
on  the  other  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  all-regulating  law.1 

Sparta  had  not  an  nkpoiroXtt,  or  citadel,  like  the  Cecropia  at  Athens, 
or  the  Cadinea  at  Thebes,  though  the  highest  of  those  eminences 
which  surrounded  the  city,  aud  upon  the  summit  of  which  was  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  was  denominated  the  citadel  and  served  as  one.' 

From  this  short  description  it  is  evident  that  Sparta,  instead  of  a 
magnificent  metropolis,  consisted  only  of  some  poor  villages  ;  and  in- 
stead of  sumptuous  houses,  of  a  few  obscure  cottages. 

TvQiov,  Gythium,  was  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  a  place  of  great  strength."1  It  was  situated  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  distant  thirty  stadia  from  Sparta."  It 
was  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who,  after  dis- 
puting about  a  tripod,  at  length  amicably  terminated  their  quarrel, 
and  agreed  to  build  this  city  at  their  united  expense ;  and  hence  the 
inhabitants  pretended  that  they  were  not  sprung  from  mortals,  and 
therefore  placed  in  the  market-place  the  statues  of  those  two  gods, 
as  the  author;}  of  their  origin.0  This  city,  unlike  the  capital,  was  at 
an  early  period  surrounded  with  strong  walls ;  for,  as  the  princes  of 
Sparta  were  by  a  positive  law  prohibited  from  commanding  the  fleets, 
their  influence  on  the  marine  at  this  place  occasioned  little  ap- 
prehension of  danger.  Gythium  afforded  an  excellent  harbour,  in 
which  the  fleets  of  Laced umijoii  rode  in  security,  and  where  they 
found  every  requisite  for  their  maintenance  aud  safety/ 


CHAP.  II. 

Citizens,  Tribes,  SfC. 

The  descendants  of  Hercules,  being  supported  by  a  powerful  body 
of  Dorians,  obtained  possession  of  this  country  ;  and  hence  Laconia 

•  Xcnoplion,  Hist.  Grsoc.  Jib.  vi.  Liv.  xxviv.  cap.  20.  Polybius  lib.  v.  cap.  19. 
lib.  xxviv.  cap,  27.  (.'icer.  Orfic.  Hh.  hi.  cap.  11. 

*  Pausan.  lib.  lii.  cap.  14.    Luian.  de       "  Polyb.  ibid. 
CJynmas.  "  Pau>ania»  Laconic. 

'  Strabo  lib.  viii.    Pansanias  Laconic.       '  Xcnoplion.  Histor.  Grac  lib.  vi.  Li- 
cap.  17.  vius  hi',  xxvjv.  cap.  20. 
m  Diuilorus  Siculut  lib.  xi.    Liv.  lib. 
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was  sometimes  denominated  rrlerts,  a  colony  of  Dorians.' 

Here  they  resided  for  some  time  undistinguished  from  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, on  whom  they  imposed  a  tribute,  and  whom  they  deprived 
of  a  part  of  their  rights.  The  cities  which  quietly  submitted  to  the 
will  of  their  conquerors  preserved  the  semblance  of  liberty.  Helos 
resisted ;  and  being  at  length  taken,  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a  condition  little  differing  from  slavery/ 

Some  time  after,  dissensions  arose  among  the  Spartans ;  and  the 
more  powerful  compelled  the  weaker  party  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
country,  or  the  neighbouring  towns.'  A  distinction,  therefore,  ex- 
isted between  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  between  both  these  and  the  prodigious  number  of  slaves 
dispersed  through  the  country.  The  first,  who  were  commonly  and 
peculiarly  called  Spartans,  formed  that  body  of  warriors  on  whom 
depended  the  fate  of  Laconia,  and  whose  number,  it  is  said,  anciently 
amounted  to  ten  thousand/  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  number  was 
eight  thousand ;■  but  succeeding  wars  greatly  reduced  the  ancient 
families  at  Sparta."  Sometimes  there  were  in  the  forum  not  fewer  than 
four  thousand  persons  of  whom  scarcely  forty  were  Spartans,  includ- 
ing even  in  that  number  the  two  kings,  the  ephori,  and  the  senators.* 

The  citizens  were  of  two  sorts  :  those  who  were  born  citizens,  and 
those  wbo  had  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  first 
were  the  offspring  of  such  parents  as  were  reckoned  legitimate  citi- 
zens, and  to  them  as  soon  as  born  the  rights  of  citizens  properly  be- 
longed ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  obtained  their  privileges  by  degrees, 
aod  after  they  had  passed  the  several  ordeals  which  the  laws  required. 
A  father  was  not  allowed  to  bring  up  what  children  he  pleased  ;  no 
sooner  was  a  child  born  than  it  was  carried  to  a  place  called  Lesche, 
•here  were  assembled  the  most  aged  persons  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belonged,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  infant.  If  the  child  ap- 
peared healthy  and  well  formed,  they  gave  orders  for  its  education, 
and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand  shares  of  land.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  of  a  weak  constitution  or  a  distorted  shape,  it  was 
cast  into  a  gulph  called  &iro0e>a«,  which  was  near  mount  Taygetus, 
and  in  which  it  perished  ;  for  they  concluded  that  its  life  could  be 
no  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had  not 
given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  goodness  of  constitution." 

If  the  aged  persons  of  the  tribe  approved  of  the  child,  it  was  brought 
back  to  the  house  of  its  father  and  laid  on  a  buckler ;  and  near  this 
military  cradle  was  placed  a  spear,  that  this  weapon  might  be  one  of 
the  first  objects  that  became  familiar  to  its  eyes/  Its  delicate  limbs 
were  not  confined  with  bands  that  prevented  their  motions.  No  care 
was  taken  to  stop  its  tears  when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  flow, 
but  they  were  never  excited  by  menaces  and  blows.  The  child  was 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  solitude,  darkness,  and  the  greatest  indif- 
ference in  the  choice  of  eatables/    He  was  alike  a  stranger  to  im- 


f  Thucydides  lib.  I. 

*  Strabo  lib.  vii i.    Plat,  in  Lycurg. 

'  Isocrst.  Panalben. 

1  Aristot.  de  Re  pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

"  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  234. 

"  Aristot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  0. 


Plutarch,  in  Agid. 

"  Xenophon.  Hist  Gnec.  lib.  iii. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 

»  Non.  Dionya.lib.  xli.  Schol.  Tbucyd. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  39. 

1  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 
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pressions  of  fear,  useless  restraints,  and  unjust  reproaches.  Conti- 
nually occupied  in  innocent  sports,  he  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  of  life  ; 
and  his  happiness  hastened  the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  his  body 
and  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  domestic  education  commonly  ended  ;* 
for  the  laws  of  Sparta  watched  with  extreme  tare  over  tiie  education 
of  children  ;*  and  they  ordained  that  it  should  he  puhlic,  and  common 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor/  If  the  fathers  consented  that  their 
children  should  he  educated  according  to  the  laws,  the  hoys  at  the 
age  of  seven  vears  were  enrolled  in  the  classes  called  ayeAat;*  ami 
they  had  for  their  guardians  not  only  their  parents,  hut  also  the  laws, 
the  magistrates,  and  all  the  citizens,  who  were  authorized  to  interro- 
gate, to  advise,  and  to  chastise  them,  without  fear  of  being  accused  of 
severity,  since  they  would  themselves  be  punished,  if,  when  they  were 
witnesses  of  their  faults,  they  had  the  weakness  to  spare  them  but 
if  the  fathers  refused  their  consent  to  the  puhlic  education  of  their 
children,  they  were  themselves  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens/  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  youths  left  the  companies  of  hoys,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  ephebi.  W  hen  they  had  been  two 
years  in  this  class,  they  received  the  appellation  of  eipeves.*  Those 
of  the  youths  who  were  near  the  age  of  twenty  were  denominated 
^eXXei'pc res.*  Easily,  at  the  age  of  thirty  they  were  ranked  among 
the  men,  were  allowed  to  undertake  public  offices,  and  received  the 
names  of  sphsrei,'  and  Ifyifiot,  as  being  e£w  r»)«  beyond  the  age 

of  puberty.* 

They  who  were  the  offspring  of  parents  that  were  both  Spartans, 
and  who  submitted  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and 
passed  through  the  different  gradations  already  mentioned  till  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  were  reckoned  legitimate  citizens;  but  if  their  parents 
were  not  both  Spartans,  they  were  accounted  bastards  and  spurious.' 

The  Spartans  having  been  absent  from  the  city  ten  years,  duriug 
the  war  with  Messenia,  ami  having  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not 
to  return  till  they  had  subdued  that  country,  such  young  men  as  bad 
left  Sparta  under  age,  and  had  not  taken  the  oath,  were  sent  home, 
that  they  might  associate  promiscuously  with  the  unmarried  women, 
and  pre>erve  the  city  from  decay.  The  offspring  of  these  young  wo- 
men were  staled  irufiOf i  eiai,  sons  of  virgins.  When  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians returned  after  the  reduction  of  Messenia,  they  neglected  these 
young  men,  whom  they  did  not  treat  with  the  same  respect  as  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  who,  having  joined  the  Helots  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  were  permitted  to  sail  to  Italy,  under  their 
leader  Phalantus,  and  settle  at  Tareutum.m 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth  many  persons  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  the  kings,  in  order  to  augment 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  permitted  all  Grangers  to  become  citt- 


°  Plutarch,  in  Ljcurg. 

Arisiot.  lib.  riii.  cap.  I. 

r  1  tic-ni  il.'ul.  lilt.  i\ .  cap.  U. 

d  Plutarch,  in  Lycuur. 

•  Idem  In^tit.  Lacon. 
/  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  in  I.vcmy. 


k  M<  in  il)i«i. 
1  Paus  nn.  lib.  iii. 
*  Uraychius. 
'  hit  in. 

"  Strabo  lib.  vi.  Heracl.  de  Polic 
Eu?cb,  in  Chron.  Can. 
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/t  ib ;"  but  afterwards,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  more  sparingly 
bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  only  when  great  and  weighty  reasons 
seemed  to  require  it.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Tyrtaeus,  the 
poet,  who  being  employed  as  a  general  by  the  Laccdrcinouiaus  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.*  Terpander,  Tuales,  Phere- 
cydes,  and  others,  were  also  honored  with  the  title  of  citizens. 

There  were  also  others  who  had  been  first  rewarded  with  their  li- 
berty, and  afterwards  with  the  title  of  citizens,  and  who- had  been 
educated  from  their  childhood  in  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans.  These 
were  called  /ir>0a/ces,  from  their  having  heen  instructed  with  the  Spar- 
tan children  in  the  institutions  of  Laconia/  In  the  number  of  these 
were  the  three  great  men,  Callicratidas,  Gylippus,  and  Lysander,  who, 
born  in  the  class  of  freemen,?  were  educated  with  the  Spartan  chil- 
dren, as  were  all  the  sous  of  the  freed  Helots/  but  it  was  not  till  they 
had  signalized  themselves  by  great  services  that  they  were  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

The  freed  men  were  likewise  sometimes  created  citizens,  especially 
the  Helots,  of  whom  a  few  having  assisted  the  Spartans  in  the  Messc- 
nran  war  had  the  privileges  of  the  city  bestowed  on  them,  and  were 
denominated  hnvrakrot,  as  having  obtained  tiie  bed  of  their  deceased 
masters.'  The  rights  of  citizens  were  seldom  granted  except  on  t  he 
conditions  mentioned,  in  order  that  the  Spartans  might  preserve  the 
dignity  of  their  extraction ;  but  their  conduct  iu  this  respect  has  been 
justly  reprehended.' 

The  title  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  were  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  the  others  of  magistracy,  and  the  command  of  the  army." 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  lose  a  part  of  these  privileges  by  a  flagi- 
tious action.  The  Lacedaemonian  government  was  commonly  very 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  those  who  were  invested  with  them, 
and  particularly  careful  of  the  lives  of  such  as  were  Spartans  by  birth. 
In  order  to  recover  some  of  them  who  were  blocked  up  in  an  island 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  Lacedwmou  once  condescended  to  sue  to 
Athens  for  a  disgraceful  peace,  and  to  sacrifice  her  navy  to  her  rival.* 
But  only  a  small  11  umber  of  them  were  ever  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
war.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  kings  Agesilaus 
and  Agesipolis  had  frequently  not  more  than  thirty  of  that  class  of 
citizens  who  accompanied  them  in  their  expeditions'." 

It  is  certain,  that,  though  the  city  was  thinly  inhabited.  Lycurgus, 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  divided  the  people  into  <f>v\ait 
tribes;*  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  were  the 
names  and  number  of  the  tribes  ;  for  some  are  of  opinion  that  th<  y 
amounted  to  six,  whilst  others  think  that  they  did  not  exceed  five. 

The  first,  according  to  those  who  conjecture  that  the  tribe  of  the 

— 

■  Strabo ;  Aristot.  Pulit.  lib.  ii.  <  Idem  ibid.    Thcoponipua  lib.  xxxii. 

*  Strabo  lib.  v'nt.  Pauaan.  lib.  it,    Po-       '  Dtonys.  Ilalicar.  lib.  ii.  dc  Archaolog. 

lyarnm  lib.  i.  Roman. 

/•  Athene  us  HL.  vi.  .Klian.  lib.  »ii.  cap.       ■  Plutarch.  Apophfh.  Lacon. 
43.    Scbol.  Aristophan.  Hosyclnus;  Sui-       •  Tbucyd.  lib.  iv.  op.  15  ct  19. 
das.  m  Xcwophoo.  Hist.  Grace,  lib.  iii.  ibid. 

9  vElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  43.  lib. 

r  Atltcnros  lib.  vi.  cap.  20.  '  Plutarch,  in  Ljcurg. 
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Heraclidx  had  no  existence,  was  that  of  the  Ac/mircu,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Xiftvn,  a  lake  or  marsh  ;  for  tiic  suburb  of  Sparta, 
which  they  inhabited,  was  called  (he  marshes,  because  that  place  had 
formerly  been  a  morass  and  as  travellers  most  frequently  entered 
Sparta  ou  the  north,  the  suburb  of  the  city  must  have  been  on  that  side. 

The  second  tribe  was  that  of  the  KvjwovpeTs,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Kvvooovpu,  the  tail  of  a  dog/  This  was  a  denomination 
usually  given  to  promontories  or  mountains  which  had  that  form  ;  and 
as  a  brauch  of  mount  Taygetus  of  this  figure  extended  to  Sparta,  and 
there  was  in  Laconia  a  place  called  Kvvooovpa,  it  is  probable  that  the 
hamlet  which  bore  this  name  was  situated  near  that  part  of  mount 
Taygetus. 

The  third  was  >/  Unavn  <f,vXt),  the  tribe  of  the  Pitanitae/  This  was 
an  ancient  tribe,  of  which  the  Crotani  formed  a  part,'  and  which 
dwelt  in  front  of  the  theatre/ 

The  fourth  tribe  were  the  Meaoobrat,  who,  like  most  of  the  other 
tribes,  received  their  name  from  that  part  of  the  city  of  Sparta  which 
they  inhabited.  This  tribe  was  situated  near  the  Platanistas,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ofTherapne;  for  there  was  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Alcman,  who  was  a  native  of  Messoa/ 

The  fifth  tribe  were  the  Aiye'tbai,  who  derived  their  name  from 
Aiycuy,  iEgeus/  whose  tomb  was  situated  on  the  road  to  the  town  or 
hamlet  of  the  Atftvarat/  where  it  is  probable  this  tribe  had  their  ha- 
bitations. 

These  tribes  were  again  subdivided  into  less  parts  called  w/3al, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  in  number/  Every  tribe  was  composed  of 
six  of  these  divisions,  which  had  their  peculiar  appellations  ;*  and  it 
seems  probable  that  those  w  ho  were  called  ytpouKrat,  and  w  ho  arc  said 
to  have  been  bi'ifiap-^ot  xapit  Aarwai,  governors  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians,1  were  set  over  the  wflai. 

Besides  this  distinction,  the  people  were  also  divided  into  pvpat, 
which  amounted  to  six  in  number,  and  w  hich  consisted  of  such  per- 
sons as  were  of  a  proper  age  for  military  service/  From  the  jxopai, 
therefore,  the  youths  and  old  men,  though  numbered  among  their 
tribes,  were  excluded.  The  popai  were  again  subdivided  into  parts  ; 
and  each  had  its  \o\ovs,  TrevreKooruas,  and  eVw/uonas. 


CHAP.  III. 

Freemen  and  Slaves. 

It  was  a  common  proverb  in  Greece,  iv  AaKebai'ftovi  tov  eXei/Ocpov 
fi&\t<TTa  tXevOcpov  *  Jvat,  cai  tov  frovXov  fjtuXitTTa  bouXov,  that  in  Sparta 
the  freeman  was  the  freest  of  all  men,  and  the  slave  the  greatest  of 


Strabo  lib.  viii.  Pausan. 
Hetjcliius;  Pausaiuas. 
Heiycnius. 

Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
lU  rodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  C7. 
Pausauia*  li!  .  iii.  cap.  15. 


'  Hrroilot.  lib.  iv.  rap.  149. 
f  Pauaaniai  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS, 
<  Plutarch,  in  L^curg. 
'■  Paus&nia*. 
'  Heiycbiu*. 

*  Xcnopbon.  tic  Rep.  Lac«da-m. 
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slaves;1  and  the  Spartans  themselves  boasted  that  they  were  the  freest 
people  on  earth."*  This  liberty  was  equal  and  common  to  all ;"  and 
all  of  Spartan  extraction  were  free,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to 
slavery;*  but  though  their  liberty  was  apparently  equal,  it  differed  in 
some  respects.  Hence  the  designations  of  fyoto*  and  incofieloves.  They 
were  called  opotot,  who  participated  in  the  same  rights,  and  by  whom 
all  honors  of  the  state  might  he  equally  obtained.  Such  were  those 
who  had  observed  and  performed  the  injunctions  of  the  laws,  and  who 
could  undertake  public  offices  ;  for  they  who  were  included  in  that 
number  were  deservedly  reckoned  equal ;  but  they  who  had  not  been 
instructed  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  or  had  not  sufficiently  observed 
it,  were  not  reckoned  opowt,  equal,  but  were  called  wmpeloves,  infe- 
riors/ The  poorer  citizens,  the  freed  men,  and  their  sons,  were  also 
ranked  among  the  wro/xc/ove*,  who  were  allowed  only  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  magistrates;  but  the  fyiotot  were  qualified  both  to  vote  and 
to  be  elected,  though  the  highest  honor  to  which  they  could  attain 
was  that  of  ephori.  Besides  these  two  classes,  which  were  composed 
of  the  plebeians  called  ttcpoi,  the  nobility  of  Sparta  consisted  properly 
of  a  body  of  knights  denominated  imrayperai.' 

The  liberty  of  the  Spartans  consisted  chiefly  in  great  resolution,  in 
the  contempt  of  death,  and  in  the  avoiding  of  any  base  action ;  and  in 
these  they  considered  it  their  greatest  honor  to  excel/  A  Spartan 
boy  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  sold,  could  not  submit  to  his 
servile  condition  ;  and  being  ordered  by  his  master  to  bring  an  urinal, 
he  refused,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  and  when  urged  to  com- 
ply with  the  commands  of  his  master,  he  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  saying,  "  You  shall  know  what  sort  of  a  person  you  have 
purchased,"  he  threw  himself  headlong  and  was  killed. 

In  Sparta  were  more  domestic  slaves  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Greece.'  They  were  employed  in  preserving  cleanliness  in  the  bouse, 
in  executing  tlie  orders  of  their  masters,  serving  them  at  table,'  and 
dressing  and  undressing  them."  A  great  number  carried  tlie  baggage 
of  the  army  {•  and  as  the  Spartau  women  did  not  labor,  female  slaves 
were  employed  to  spin  wool.* 

The  slaves  were  of  two  sorts :  those  called  &ov\o<,  who  had  beeu 
reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  such  as  were  denominated  otxercu,  who  had 
been  uorn  in  slavery.  The  origin  of  Lacedaemonian  servitude  may  be 
traced  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Helos,  whose  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants and  their  offspring  were  ever  afterwards  called  £7Awref,  He<- 
lots.*  The  Helots,  however,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  have 
been  by  some  authors/  with  the  slaves  properly  so  called,*  because 
they  rather  occupied  a  middle  rank  between  slaves  and  free  citizens/ 

•  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  4  Crit.  apud  Athen.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 
"  Iaocrates  Archidarao.  *  Plato  de  Legibus  lib.  i. 

•  Litim  lib.  xxxir.  ■  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  vi. 

•  A  man.  in  Indicia.  *  Idem  de  Hvp.  Laced. 

r  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Lacedxm.  Idem  *  Hellan.  ap.  Harpocr.inEtAan-..;  Pau- 

Hellenic.  lib.  iii.  aan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

i  Stobams.  9  Isocrat.  Arch  id. 

r  Plutarch,  de   Dutcrim.  Adulat.  et  ■  Plato  Alcibiad. 


*  Thocyd.  lib.  viii.  cap.  40. 


•  Pollux  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  seg.  83. 
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As  the  freemen  of  Sparta  were  forbidden  to  follow  any  mean  or 
mechanical  employment,  the  whole  care  of  supplying  I  he  city  with 
necessaries  devolved  on  the  Helots,  who  tilled  the  ground,  and  exer- 
cised various  trades;  whilst  their  masters  spent  their  time  in  dancing, 
hunting,  attending  the  exercises,  and  the  AfT^ai,  places  where  com- 
pany met  for  c  onversation.*  A  particular  kind  of  dress,  a  cap  made 
of  skin,  severe  treatment,  ami  sentences  of  death  frequently  pro- 
nounced against  them  on  the  slightest  suspicions,  incessantly  remind- 
ed the  Helots  of  their  condition.1  Their  servile  situation,  however, 
was  recompensed  by  real  advantages  :  they  farmed  the  land  of  the 
Spartans,  and  that  they  might  be  attached  to  the  service  of  their 
masters  by  the  allurement  of  gain,  they  were  only  required  to  pay  a 
rent  which  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  produce,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  considered  as  disgraceful  in  any  proprietor  of  land 
to  attempt  to  increase/ 

Some  of  them  employed  themselves  in  the  mechanical  arts  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  keys/  beds,  tables,  and  chairs,  which  were 
made  at  Lacedaemon,  were  every  where  in  the  greatest  request/  The 
Helots  also  served  as  sailors  on  board  the  fleets.*  They  were  like- 
wise attached  to  the  army ;  and  every  owXirrjs,  or  heavy-armed  sol- 
dier, was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  them.*  At  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  where  the  Greeks  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians, 
every  Spartan  had  seven  of  them  to  attend  him.1 

As  the  Helots  exceeded  the  freemen  in  number,  they  were  always  a 
terror  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  frequently  employed  in 
keeping  them  under  subjection/  From  the  time  that  they  were 
first  subjected,  these  vassals,  impatient  of  their  servitude,  often  en- 
deavoured to  break  their  yoke;  but  after  the  Messeniars  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  were  reduced  to  the  same  dis- 
graceful condition,'  revolts  became  more  frequent.'"  Excepting  a 
small  number  who  remained  faithful,"  the  rest,  placed  as  it  were  in 
ambuscade  in  the  midst  of  the  state,  took  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  commonwealth  to  seize  on  an  important  post,  or  to  revolt 
to  the  enemy."  In  order  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  the  government 
sometimes  bestowed  on  them  rewards,  but  more  frequently  exercised 
on  them  the  most  cruel  severities.  It  is  even  said  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  two  thousand  of  them,  who  had  given  proofs  of  too  much 
courage,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  that  it  was  never  exactly  known 
in  what  manner  they  perished/ 

Other  instances  of  barbarity  no  less  execrable  are  recorded.  The 
k-pvxria,  secret  law  or  ambuscade,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 

*  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  '  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.    .-Elian.  Var. 

*  Myron,  ap.  Athcn.  lib.  xiv.  Hist.  lib.  vj.  cap.  t. 

*  Plutar.  Lycurg.  Id.  Apophth.  Id.  m  Ari>tot.  de  ltep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Xe- 
Inst.  Lacon.  DOpb.  Hist.  Gra-c.  lib.  i. 

«  Aristophan.in  Thesmoph.  v.  130.  "  Hesychiui  in  'Apyuoi. 

f  Pint,  in  Lycurg.  0  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  101.  Aristot.de 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grrcc.  lib.  vi.  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  0.   Plut.  Cira.  Pausan. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 

I  Herodot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  10  ct  28.    Plut.       P  Thucvd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  80.    Diod.  Sic. 

Aristid.    Id.  de  Malign.  lib.  xii.    Plut.  Lycurg. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  iv. 
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by  tome  to  the  ephori,  and  by  others  to  Lycurgus,  was  an  ordinance 
by  which  those  who  had  the  care  of  educating  the  Spartan  youth 
chose  the  stoutest  of  them,  and  arming  them  with  daggers  sent  them 
privately  into  the  country  from  time  to  time  to  destroy  their  unhappy 
slaves.  This  was  performed  either  by  surprising  the  Helots  in  the 
night,  or  by  attacking  them  in  the  day  whilst  at  work,  without  any 
crime  being  alleged  against  them,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  state  might  be  safe  from  their  attempt^  by  reducing  their  number. 
This  was  certainly  an  outrage  against  humanity,  and  an  expedient 
equally  cruel  and  unnecessary.1'  To  lessen  in  some  respect  the  hor- 
ror and  disgrace  of  this  practice,  the  ephori,  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  declared  war  against  the  Helots,  who  might  be  killed  under 
the  sanction  of  law/ 

It  is  allowed,  indeed,  by  all  that  the  Spartans  treated  them  with 
great  severity.  In  order  that  their  children  might  be  early  convinced 
of  the  disgrace  and  contempt  attending  drunkenness,  they  compelled 
the  Helots  to  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated,  and  then  led  them  in 
that  condition  into  the  public  halls.  They  obliged  them  to  dance  in 
ta  unbecoming  manner,  and  sing  ridiculous  songs,  and  expressly 
forbade  them  to  make  use  of  any  songs  that  were  of  a  manly  or 
serious  nature.  When  the  Thebans,  therefore,  had  made  an  incursion 
into  Laconia,  and  taken  many  Helots  prisoners,  they  could  not  per- 
suade them  to*  sing  the  odes  of  Terpander,  Alcinan,  or  Spcndon,  who 
were  poets  of  great  repute  at  Lacedaiinon  ;  for  the  Helots  observed 
that  these  were  their  masters'  songs,  which  they  durst  not  sing.' 

In  short,  the  Spartans  and  the  Helots,  full  of  mutual  distrust,  re- 
garded each  other  with  fear;  and  the  former,  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves obeyed,  had  recourse  to  severities  which  circumstances  might 
seem  to  render  necessary,  but  which  were  sometimes  greater  than 
any  necessity  could  require.  The  Helots,  indeed,  were  extremely 
difficult  to  govern  :  their  number,  their  courage,  and  especially  their 
riches,  rendered  them  daring  and  insolent  ;'  aud  hence  many  intelli- 
gent authors  differ  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  species  of  slavery, 
which  some  condemn,  and  others  approve." 

lu  limes  of  imminent  danger,  however,  the  Helots  were  encouraged 
to  exert  themselves  by  the  hope  of  liberty/  which  numerous  bodies 
of  them  sometimes  obtained  for  their  services."  This  benefit  they 
could  receive  only  from  the  state,  because  they  belonged  more  to  it 
than  to  the  citizens  whose  lauds  they  cultivated  ;  and  hence  the  latter 
could  neither  give  them  their  freedom,  nor  sell  them  into  foreign 
countries.'  Their  enfranchisement  was  performed  by  a  public  cere- 
mooy,  in  which  they  were  led  from  one  temple  to  another,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people."  They  who 
thus  obtained  their  liberty  were  permitted  to  dress  in  what  manner 

»  Plot.  Lycurg.    Plalode  Leg.  lib.  i.  (J  nee.  lib.  \  i. 

T  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  ■  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  cap.  31.    Diod.  Sic. 

•  Idem  ibid.  lib.  xii. 

■  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  *  *  Strabo  lib.  »iii.    Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap. 

•  PUto  de  Leg.  lib.  <rL  20. 

•  Thucjrd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2G.    Xen.  H»st.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  80.  Plat. 
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they  pleased  ;■  and  by  new  services  they  might  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  citizens  called  veobafiwbeis." 

CHAP.  IV. 
The  Kings. 

As  Sparta  was  a  republic,  the  Lacedemonians  at  first  gave  their 
kings  a  different  name  from  that  by  which  they  were  designated  in 
most  other  nations,  and  called  them  up^ayirai.h  The  Spartan  kings 
having  certain  peculiar  offices  annexed  to  their  dignity,  this  distinc- 
tion might  be  requisite,  and  the  denomination  proper.  Since  the 
first  establishment  of  societies,  sovereigns  have  constantly  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  prerogative,  and  their  subjects  to  circumscribe  and 
narrow  it.  The  consequences  of  such  a  struggle  were  probably 
more  felt  at  Sparta  than  in  many  other  states.  On  the  one  side  were 
two  kings  whose  interests  were  frequently  distinct,  and  who  were 
generally  supported  by  a  great  number  of  partisans  ;  and  oo  the  other, 
a  warlike  and  uutractable  people,  who,  knowing  neither  to  command 
nor  obey,  by  turns  precipitated  the  government  into  the  extremes  of 
tyranny  and  democracy. « 

The  binp-%,),  which  was  established  at  Sparta,  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  circumstance.  Scarcely  had  the  Ileraclidae  decided  on 
the  division  of  Peloponnesus,  when  AriModemus,  to  whose  share 
Laconia  was  appropriated,  died,  and  left  twin  sons  newly  born, 
Eurysthencs  and  Procles,  or,  as  some  say,  Eurysthenesand  Patrocles. 
The  mother  from  impartial  fondness  refused  to  declare  which  was 
the  elder  ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined  that  both  princes  should 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  father  with  equal  authority*  and  thai  the 
posterity  of  each  should  inherit  the  rights  of  their  respective  ancestors/ 
Hence  arose  two  collateral  dynasties  at  once  on  the  same  throne  ;  one 
brand)  of  which  was  called  Agida\  from  Agis  the  sou  of  Eurysthenes  ; 
and  the  other  took  the  name  of  Eurytionida?,  from  Eurytion  the 
grandson  of  Procles  or  Patrocles/  This  double  royalty  was  productive 
of  great  dissension/  but  was  calculated  to  moderate  the  regal  power;* 
for  as  jealousy  was  excited  between  the  two  kings,  it  became  necessary 
for  each  to  court  the  favor  of  the  people  ;  and  the  concessions  which 
both  were  thus  obliged  to  grant  gradually  imparted  consequence  and 
power  to  the  people,  ami  rendered  the  rcqal  authority  scarcely  an  ob- 
ject either  of  terror  or  envy.*  They  enjoyed  the  kingdom,  however, 
during  their  lives,  unless  convicted  of  some  atrocious  crime.* 

It  was  required  that  the  two  kings  should  be  of  the  house  of  Her- 
cules, and  that  they  shnuM  not  marry  a  foreign  woman.*  Hence  it 
was  ordered  that  the  ephori  should  watch  over  the  queens,  that  they 


-  Thucyd.  lil).  v.  cap.  3  t. 

"  Idem  ibid. 

6  Plutarch. 

f  Idem  Lvcurc. 

d  llerodot.  lib.  v.  caw.  .r»2. 

'  i'au<a:i.  l.axon.    ISmb  >. 


/  Herodot.  lib.  i.  rap.  65* 
s  Plato  ile  I.c«.  lib.  iii. 
Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  Plutarch. 

JL)<*ur|;. 

•  Poly  hi tw  lib.  vi. 

•  Plutarch  in  Agid, 
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might  not  give  to  the  slate  children  which  were  not  the  offspring  of 
that  august  house.'  If  the  queens  were  convicted,  or  strongly  sus- 
pected, of  infidelity  to  their  husbands,  their  children  were  degraded 
to  the  class  of  private  citizens.*" 

In  each  of  the  two  reigning  branches  the  crown  descended  to  the 
eldest  of  the  sons,  or,  if  there  were  no  sons,  to  the  brother  of  the 
king.*  If  the  eldest  died  before  his  father,  it  passed  to  the  next  son  ; 
but  if  he  left  a  son,  that  son  was  preferred  before  his  uncles/  In  de- 
fault of  the  nearer  heirs  in  the  family,  distant  relations  were  called  to 
the  throne,  and  never  persons  of  another  house/ 

All  differences  concerning  the  succession  were  discussed  and  ter- 
minated in  the  general  assembly.  When  a  king  had  no  children  by  a 
first  wife,  he  was  ordered  to  divorce  her/  Anaxandrides  had  married 
the  daughter  of  his  sister,  whom  he  tenderly  loved;  but  she  having 
no  children,  he  was  ordered  by  the  ephori  to  repudiate  her  and 
marry  another  who  might  give  an  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  on  his  re- 
fusing to  divorce  his  wife,  the  senators  advised  that,  without  dissolv- 
ing the  bands  which  were  too  dear  to  him,  he  should  enter  into  new 
ones  which  might  prove  favorable  to  their  wishes.  Accordingly 
Anaxandrides  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  ;  but 
his  affections  were  still  fixed  on  the  first,  who  some  time  after  brought 
forth  the  celebrated  Leouidas/ 

The  succession  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular age.'  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  was  not  brought  up 
with  the  other  children  of  the  state;*  and  his  education  also  differed 
from  theirs,'  though  it  was  not  the  less  carefully  attended  to.  It  was 
feared  lest  too  much  familiarity  should  prejudice  that  respect  which 
his  equals  in  age  would  oue  day  owe  him.  He  was  impressed  with 
a  just  idea  of  his  dignity,  and  with  oue  still  more  just  of  bis  duties. 
He  was  taught  that  the  laws  were  more  binding  on  the  sovereign  than 
the  other  citizens  ;  and  that  it  was  more  unlawful  for  a  king  to  com- 
mit an  evil  action  than  for  a  private  person.' 

It  was  deemed  requisite  that  the  kings  should  not  be  lame,  but 
sound  in  all  their  limbs ;  for  it  was  thought  contrary  to  the  diviue 
will  that  a  lame  man  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  ;  and,  oil  that 
account,  the  following  oracle  was  adduced  against  the  preteusions  of 
Agesilaus  to  the  crown  : 

4>pd£to  Wj  2xaf>T7-,  gal  wtp  fi*yi\a»xot  iovca, 
Mil  oitov  iprhniot  RAd^ri  Xw\i,  /WAf/o* 
Aifp&r  yhp  vovaol  at  ttaxcurxiiaovouf  tttKwroi, 
*0i<ri$por6»  ft  M  Ki~.ua  tcvkivhopivov  wo\^fioto. 


'  Plut.  Alcibiad. 

•  Herodot.  Jib.  *i.  cap.  63.  Pausan. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4  et  8. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  cap.  42.  Xcnoph. 
U'ttt,  Grjcc.  lib.  iii.    Plut.  Lycurgo. 

•  Plutarch.  Agesilao. 

■  Nepos  Agesilao  cap.  1. 

•  Xcnoph.  1  list.  Grxc  lib.  iii.  Id.  in 
Aget.    Paiuaa.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 


r  Hcrodut.  lib.  vi.  cap.  fiH. 

*  Id.  lib.  v.  cap.  SU.  Pausan.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  3. 

1  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

•  Plutarch.  Agesilao. 

•  Idem  ibid. 

"  Iuocr.  de  Pace  j  Plutarch.  Apophth. 
Lacon. 

*  Jsocrntes. 
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liowaro,  proud  Sparta,  lest  a  maimed  empire 

Thy  boasted  strength  impair  :  far  other  woes  . 

Than  tln  u  l>«  hold'st  aujiit  thee — home  away 

By  the  strong  tide  of  \\ur. 

However,  Lysander,  who  favored  the  pretentions  of  Agcsilaus,  inter- 
preted the  oracle  to  intend  that  the  admission  of  a  person,  not  a 
genuine  descendant  of  Hercules,  was  to  be  guarded  against,  for  such 
a  one  would  make  the  kingdom  itself  lame.*  The  words  have  since 
been  explained  to  mean  that  Sparta  should  be  careful  to  preserve 
botli  her  kings,  and  not  change  the  duarchv  into  a  monarchy  ;  for 
the  two  kings  were  the  two  legs  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  which 
therefore  would  be  in  a  maimed  and  ruinous  state  when  one  of  them 
was  taken  away  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  consequence  was  injuri- 
ous to  liberty,  and  productive  of  tyranny. 

The  authority  of  the  kings  was  limited;  and  they  possessed  not 
the  7rin/v/3a<7(Xf/«,  despotic  or  full  regal  power/  The  epliori  admi- 
nistered to  them  every  month  an  oath  by  which  they  promised  to  rule 
according  to  the  laws ;  and  the  ephori  swore  that  they  would  pre- 
serve the  kingdom  to  them  if  they  so  conducted  themselves."  The 
kings  had  certain  duties  assigned  them  in  time  of  war,  called  ifiiro- 
\efna,  and  others  in  time  of  peace,  denominated  etpiji  ahi  The  chief 
power  of  the  kings  at  home  consisted  in  their  being  the  arbiters  and 
governors  of  all  things  pertaining  to  religion,  and  of  whatever  related 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods.'  Besides  certain  priesthoods,  which  they 
exercised  themselves/  they  regulated  every  thing  which  concerned 
public  worship,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  all  religious  ceremonies/ 
To  enable  them  to  address  their  vows  to  heaven,  either  as  individuals, 
or  in  behalf  of  the  republic/the  slate  assigned  them  on  the  first  and 
seventh  day  of  every  month  a  victim  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  likewise  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  and  barley-meal/ 
They  had  also  the  power  to  create  certain  magistrates  and  priests,  who 
were  called  wpofavoi  and  irvOiotJ'  These  magistrates  or  augurs  always 
attended  the  kings,  and  never  left  them;  and  in  cases  of  necessity 
the  sovereign  sent  them  to  consult  the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  and  care- 
fully preserved  the  oracles  w  hich  they  brought  back.'  The  kings  also 
answered  foreign  ambassadors,  and  dismissed  them.* 

As  head  of  the  state,  the  king,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  might 
annul  the  debts  which  a  citizen  had  contracted  either  with  his  pre- 
decessor or  with  the  republic/  T  he  people  assigned  to  him,  for  him- 
self, certain  portions  of  laud  or  inheritance  which  might  secure  him 
from  want,  but  not  allord  any  great  superiluity ,"  and  of  which  he 
might  dispose,  during  his  life,  to  his  lelations." 

y  Plutarch.  Agesilao,  '  Xenoph.  Hist,  Grace,  lib.  iii. 

-  Aristit.de  Hep.  lib.  iii.  cap.  t.  •"  ll«i...ut.  I>l>.  w.  tap.  .>7.  Xenoph* 

"  Xencpli.de  H(  p.  Laced.  dc  Kep.  Laied:em. 

*  Ucrodotu-.  *  I  Icrodol.  il  id. 

«*  lierodot.    Ariitot.  do  Kip.  li''.  iH.  1  Merodut.  ibid.    Xenftpli.  do  Rep. 

cap.  14,  Laeed. 

d  llerudut.  lib.  vi.  rap.  50.  *  \enophon.  ibid. 

•  14.  ibid.  cap.  "»7.  Alistnt.  do  tu  p.  '  H«>io<lot.  lib.  ri.  cap.  50. 
Ill-,  iii.  cap.  II.  Dii.nyj.  lluhtar.  AltU«|.  ,u  \ctiopli.  «lc  Uep.  J.uced. 
Human,  lib.  ii.  "  [deiti  in  Ageailau. 
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The  two  kings  presided  in  the  senate,  and  proposed  tbe  subjects 
for  deliberation.'  Each  gave  his  suffrage,  or,  in  case  of  absence, 
sent  it  by  a  senator  who  was  related  to  him/  This  suffrage  was 
equivalent  to  two.'  All  causes  brought  before  the  general  assembly 
were  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes/  When  the  two  kings  pro- 
posed in  concert  any  project  of  manifest  utility  to  the  republic,  no 
person  was  permitted  to  oppose  it/  On  account,  however,  of  the 
secret  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  royal  families/  an 
unanimity  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be  expected.  All  causes  rela- 
tive to  the  maintenance  of  the  highways,  the  formalities  of  adoption, 
or  tbe  choice  of  a  kinsman  who  should  be  obliged  to  marry  an  orphan 
heiress,  were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  tbe  kings." 

The  kings  were  not  to  be  absent  during  peace,*  nor  both  at  once 
m  time  of  war*  except  two  armies  were  in  the  field.  They  bad  by 
right  the  command  of  the  army,  if  they  were  of  a  proper  age/  On 
the  day  that  either  of  the  sovereigns  departed  for  the  army,  he  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter ;  and  a  young  man  taking  a  flaming  brand  from 
the  altar  carried  it  at  the  bead  of  the  troops  to  tbe  frontiers  of  the 
state,  where  a  new  sacrifice  was  offered.* 

Tbe  republic  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  and  his 
household,  which,  besides  the  usual  guard  and  the  two  wvdtoi,  augurs, 
consisted  of  the  two  poleinarcbs,  or  principal  officers,  with  whom  be 
might  advise  on  every  emergency,  and  three  subaltern  officers  who 
attended  on  his  person.9  To  tbe  king  it  appertained  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  campsign,  and  to  sign  truces  with  the  enemy/  The 
two  ephori,  who  accompanied  him  in  bis  expeditions,  had  no  other 
functions  than  to  prevent  a  corruption  of  manners,  and  interfered  only 
in  such  affairs  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  them/ 

The  general  was  sometimes  suspected  of  having  conspired  againsl 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  either  by  suffering  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  bribes,  or  misled  by  evil  counsels/  Such  crimes  were  punished, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  by  very  heavy  fines,  by  banishment, 
or  even  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  and  of  life.  Among  the  princes  who 
were  thus  accused,  one  was  obliged  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  a  tem- 
ple /  and  another  obtained  his  pardon  on  condition  that  he  would 
afterwards  conduct  himself  by  the  advice  of  ten  Spartans,  who  should 
follow  him  to  the  army,  and  be  appointed  by  the  assembly/ 

During  peace,  the  kings  were  only  the  first  citizens  of  the  state; 
and  tbe  honors  paid  to  them  whilst  at  home  did  not  greatly  exceed 


t.  lib.  vi.  cap.  57.  Dionya.    de  Rep.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 

.  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  ii.  *  Xenoph.  ibid. 

f  Diony*.  Haiic.  ibid.  *  Idem  ibid. 
«  I  hue  yd .  lib.  i.  cap.  20.  Schol.  ibid.      a  Tbucyd.  lib.  v.  cap.  60. 

ucian.  in  Harmon,  cap.  3.  *  Xenophon.  HUt.  Grate,  lib.  ii.  Idem 

r  Dkmj*.  Hal  it .  ibid.  de  Rep.  Lacedwm. 

<  Plutarch,  in  Apd.  •  Hcrodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  82.  Thucyd. 

1  Id.  Apophth.  Lacon.  lib.  i.  cap.  132.   Pauaan.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

"  vi.  cap.  57.  4  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  lib.  6.  cap. 


*  Plutarch,  in  Agcftilao.  16.  Pauaan.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
"  Xenoph.  HiaU  Grate.    Herodot.  lib.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  cap.  63.  Diod.  Sicul. 

i.  cap.  75.  lib.  xii. 

*  Xenoph.  dp  Rep.  Laced.  Aristot. 
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those  given  to  private  persons/  As  citizens  they  appeared  io  public 
without  a  retinue,  and  without  ostentation  ;  as  first  citizens,  they  were 
honored  with  the  first  place  (xpoebpia),  and  all  rose  in  their  presence 
except  the  ephori  sitting  in  their  tribunal,  tbpas  iratres  wav i<rr at  rat 
(SaaiXel,  irXt)v  ovk  tyapot  avo  rior  ijoptK&v  btfpwvS  When  they  could 
not  be  present  at  the  public  repasts,  each  of  them  had  two  cboenices 
(Whccc)  of  meal,  and  one  cotyle  (kotvXti)  of  wine  sent  him  ;*  but 
when  they  were  absent  without  necessity,  they  did  not  receive  this 
allowance.'  In  these  repasts  (betirvan),  as  well  as  in  those  which  they 
were  allowed  to  take  at  the  houses  of  private  persons,  they  had  a 
double  portion  (htirXatrta),  which  they  shared  with  their  friends/ 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  kings  died,  women  ran  through  the  streets, 
and  made  known  the  public  misfortune  by  striking  on  vessels  of 
brass ;'  and  when  this  took  place,  all  free  persons  disfigured  them- 
selves through  grief.  The  forum  was  covered  with  straw,  and  no- 
thing was  allowed  to  be  sold  there  during  three  days."*  Men  on 
horseback  were  sent  to  carry  the  news  into  the  country,  and  to  give 
notice  to  those  freemen  or  slaves  who  were  to  attend  the  funeral,  and 
who  thronged  to  it  by  thousands.  They  cut  and  mangled  their  faces, 
and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  amidst  their  long  lamentations,  that 
u  among  all  the  princes  that  ever  lived  a  better  never  existed.""  Yet 
these  wretches  regarded  as  a  tyrant  him  whose  death  they  were 
thus  obliged  to  lament.  The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  but 
being  compelled  by  a  law  of  Lycurgus"  to  refrain  on  this  occasion 
from  tears  and  lamentations,  they  were  desirous  that  the  feigned  grief 
of  their  slaves  and  subjects  might,  in  some  measure,  express  the  real 
sorrow  which  they  themselves  felt. 

When  the  king  died  on  a  military  expedition,  his  effigy  was  exposed 
on  a  bed  of  state,  and  during  ten  days  it  was  not  permitted  either  to 
convene  the  general  assembly,  or  to  o|.en  the  tribunals  of  justice.'* 
When  the  body,  which  was  preserved  in  honey  or  wax/  had  arrived 
at  the  capital,  it  was  buried  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  were  the 
tombs  of  the  kings/ 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Senate. 

The  Spartan  senate  was  peculiarly  called  yepovtria,  and  sometimes 
yfpwa/a  name  celebrated  on  that  account  by  the  Greek  writers.  It 
consisted  of  the  two  kings  and  twenty-eight  yipovres,  aged  men,  and 
was  the  supreme  council  of  the  republic,  ?/  /iev  bi)  yepovaia  avvibpioy 
AaKcbatfjioytois  Kvptutrarov  ri/s  iro\iT€tas'  It  was  instituted  by  Lycurgus, 

/  Xenopli.  tie  Rep.  Laced.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.  Pa  man.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 

*  Xenopli.  ibid.  0  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon. 

A  llerodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  57.  P  llerodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  58. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  v  Xenopli.   Hist.  Gra?c.  lib.  Plu- 

*  Herodut.  ibid.    Xenopli.  in  Agrsilao.  tarch.  Agesilao. 

1  llerodot.  ibid.  cap.  58.  Schol.  Theo-  '  Ptusan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  Idem  ibid, 

crit.  in  Idyl.  ii.  v.  30.  cap.  14. 

"*  Herat:!.  Pont,  in  Antiq.  Gra*c.  *  Iles\  dims. 

■  Herod ot.  ibid,    yl.lian.  Var.  Hi9t.  'Paukan.lib.iii.cap.il. 
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* 

who  obtained  for  that  purpose  the  sanction  of  the  oracle."  In  the 
senate  were  discussed,  in  the  first  instance,  all  questions  relative  to 
declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  entering  into  alliances,  and  other 
high  and  important  affairs  of  state. 

To  obtain  a  place  in  this  august  assembly  was  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  honor,  and  was  a  dignity  granted  only  to  the  citizen,  who  from  his 
earliest  youth  had  been  distinguished  for  consummate  prudence  and 
eminent  virtues."  He  could  not  arrive  at  it  till  he  was  of  the  age  of 
sixty  years;"  and  he  retained  it  to  his  death.'  No  fear  was  enter- 
tained of  any  decay  of  his  rational  faculties,  since,  from  the  regular 
kind  of  life  led  at  Sparta,  both  the  mind  and  body  were  less  enfeebled 
by  age  than  in  other  countries. 

On  the  death  of  a  senator,  several  candidates  offered  themselves  to 
succeed  him  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  openly  declare 
their  wish  to  obtain  this  honors  The  election  took  place  in  the 
forum/  in  which  the  people,  the  kings,  the  senators,  and  other  classes 
of  magistrates  were  assembled.  Each  candidate  appeared  in  the 
order  assigned  him  by  lot."  He  walked  through  the  forum  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  in  profound  silence.  As  he  passed,  he 
was  honored  with  shouts  of  approbation,  mora  or  less  numerous,  and 
more  or  less  frequent.  These  shouts  were  heard  by  persons  concealed 
io  a  neighbouring  house  from  which  they  could  see  nothing,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  observe  the  different  plaudits,  and  after- 
wards  to  declare  that,  at  such  a  time,  the  wish  of  the  public  was 
manifested  by  the  most  lively  and  continued  marks  of  approbation. 

After  this  contest,  which  was  called  vn^rfywov  rijr  dperi)*,  the  con- 

rt  of  virtue,*  as  the  office  itself  was  denominated  idXov  rijj  aperr/r, 
reward  of  virtue/  and  in  which  virtue  yielded  only  to  virtue, 
commenced  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  The  victor  was  con- 
ducted through  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  having  his  head  bound 
with  a  garland,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  boys  and  maidens,  who 
celebrated  his  virtues  and  his  victory.  He  repaired  to  the  temples, 
where  he  offered  incense,  and  to  the  houses  of  his  relations,  where 
cakes  and  flowers  were  spread  on  a  table.  M  Take,"  said  they,  "  these 
presents,  with  which  the  state  honors  you,  by  our  hands."  In  the 
eTening  all  the  women  who  were  related  to  him  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  hall  in  which  he  took  his  repast.  He  caused  her  whom  be 
most  esteemed  to  approach,  and  presenting  to  her  one  of  the  two  por- 
tions which  had  been  served  up  to  him,  said,  "  On  you  I  bestow 
the  honorable  reward  I  have  just  received."  All  the  other  women 
applauded  his  choice,  and,  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect, 
conducted  home  her  whom  he  had  thus  distinguished/ 

From  that  moment  the  new  senator  was  obliged  to  dedicate  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  the  functions  of  his  office.   Of  these  some  regarded 

*  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  *  Arittot.de  Rep.  lib.iii. 

•  Demosth.  in  Lepiin.    Ulpian.  ibid.  2  Idem  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
.£icbin.  in  Ttmarch.  *  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

•  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  *  Plutarch. 

*  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  Aristot.  de  R«p.  lib.  ■  Ariitot.  Polit.  lib.  ii. 
11.  cap.  9.  4  Plutarch.  Inst.  L»co«. 
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the  state,  and  others  concerned  certain  particular  cases,  the  judgment 
of  which  was  reserved  to  the  senate.  On  this  tribunal  depended  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  but  also  their  fortune/  that  is,  their  honor, 
for  the  true  Spartan  knew  no  other  possession.  Several  days  were 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  crimes  which  uere  punished  with 
death,  because  an  error  on  those  occasions  could  not  be  repaired.  The 
accused  was  never  condemned  on  simple  presumption ;  but  though 
acquitted,  he  was  again  prosecuted  with  rigour  if  new  proofs  were 
afterwards  obtained  against  hini.^ 

The  senate  had  the  right  of  inflicting  a  kind  of  stigma  which  de- 
prived the  citizen  of  a  part  of  his  privileges,  aud  hence  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  senator,  the  respect  claimed  by  the  virtuous  mail  was 
mingled  with  the  salutary  fear  inspired  by  the  judge.' 

The  authority  of  the  senators  was  such  that  they  were  called  Kvptoi 
nai  bicrirorai  rift  voAire/af,  the  lords  and  governors  of  the  common- 
wealth,* and  KPpwi  ptya  *v  epivewv,  judges  in  matters  of  importance 
and  some  say  that  to  their  power  and  control  all  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  state  were  subject.*  They  were  avtvdwot,  not  accountable  to  any 
one  for  their  actions  but  this  was  probably  before  the  institution  of 
the  ephori,  who  required  from  them  reasons  for  their  proceedings, 
and  who  were  a  restraint  on  the  senate  and  the  kings."*  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  the  senate  had  a  chief  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
commonwealth,  5i'  Kat  /ie0'  nav-a  \€tp(^€Tat  rcucara  tt}v  iroXtrtiav 
and  they  contributed  to  preserve  the  state  from  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  anarchy  on  the  other."  When  a  king  was  accused  of 
having  violated  the  laws,  or  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  state,  the 
tribunal  which  acquitted  or  condemned  him  was  composed  of  the 
twenty-eight  senators,  the  five  ephori,  and  the  king  of  the  other 
family.?  He  might,  however,  appeal  from  them  to  the  geueral  assem- 
bly of  the  people.* 

Some  authors  find  fault  that,  in  the  institution  of  the  senate,  the 
senators  were  to  continue  for  life ;  for  as  the  mind  grows  old  with  the 
body,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to  put  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
iu  the  power  of  men  who  through  age  might  become  incapable  of 
judging/ 

The  senate  held  its  meetings  in  a  court  in  the  forum,  which  was 
called  fiovXevn'ipioy  rr/s  yepovaias.' 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Ephori. 

The  ephori,  or  inspectors,  were  so  denominated  because  they  ex- 
tended their  care  over  every  part  of  the  administration,  t<popov$  ccd- 

*  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon.  *  Plato  de  Leglhus  lib.  iii. 
/  Ttiucyd.  lib*  i.  cap.  132.    Plutarch.      n  Polybiu*  lib.  ri. 

Apophth.  Lacon.  •  Plato  ibid, 

r  j'Lschin.  in  Timnrch.  f  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

*  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  i  Plutarch,  in  A gid. 

*  Ariatot.  Polit  lib.  ii  r  Aristot. 

*  Isocrato.  '  Pausanias, 
1  Arislot.  ibid. 
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Xcuv  ita  to  f popyy  ra  Tilt  »oXc*i  irpaypara  ;'  and  from  then  were 
derived  the  verbs  tyopeveif,  ivorrreveiy,  and  the  substantives  fyo- 
pes,  tTo^rrji,  txioKonot,  brtararits,  and  others."  The  ephori  were 
five  in  number/  and,  to  prevent  their  abusing  their  authority, 
were  changed  every  year.*  They  entered  on  their  office  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  which  was  filed  at  the  new  moon  that  fol- 
lowed the  autumnal  equinox/  The  first  of  them  gave  bis  name  to 
that  year,  and  was  therefore  called  hr^tntftot-/  and  thus,  in  order  to 
assign  die  date  of  any  event,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  bappeued 
under  such  tn  epborus  ;  in  the  tame  manner  as  at  Athens  the  archon 
was  sometimes  designated  brvvvpot,  because  the  year  took  its  name 
from  bim. 

The  people  possessed  the  right  of  electing  these  magistrates  from 
the  citizens  of  every  rank,  4x  bfipov  ;  and  hence  it  often  happened  that 
they  chose  men  who  were  poor,  and  who  were  more  easily  corrupted  ;* 
for  the  boldest  c;.tixen,  whether  he  had  any  other  pretensions  or  not, 
was  most  likely  to  be  elected  to  this  office,  which  was  inteiided  as  a 
check  on  the  senate  and  the  kings  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  persons  chosen 
were  invested  with  their  dignity,  the  people  considered  them  as  their 
defenders,  and  therefore  never  failed,  on  every  occasion,  to  enlarge 
their  powers. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  ephori  were  established  by  Lycurgus 
but  others  say,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  time  of 
that  legislator  these  magistrates  were  introduced  into  the  republic  in 
the  reign  of  Tbeopompus  ;*  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Lycurgui, 
who  in  every  thing  endeavoured  to  support  the  aristocracy,  would 
appoint  a  kind  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  rule  both  the  kings  and 
the  senate.    At  first,  indeed,  the  ephori  were  only  the  ministers  of 
the  kings,  who,  during  their  absence  in  war,  delegated  to  them  their 
authority  in  executing  the  laws  and  deciding  causes;  but  the  e  poors 
gradually  increased  their  authority,  which  at  length  became  almost 
supreme/  Successively  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  senate  and  of 
royalty,  this  office  united  in  itself  the  most  ancient  privileges  ;  such  as 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  manners  and  the 
laws,  the  inspection  of  the  other  magistrates,  and  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  tribunal  of  the  ephori  was  held  in  the  forum,  where  they  had 
their  apxtlor,  or  ifopeTov,  council-hall  /  and  in  this  hall  or  court 
were  their  bi+pa  ifopua,  chairs  in  which  they  sat  when  deciding 
causes/  and  which  were  sometimes  called  flpoVoi,  thrones/  To  this 
ball  or  court  these  magistrates  repsired  every  day  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  certain  accusations,  and  terminate  the  disputes  of  indi- 

«  Suidas  in'E^op.  ■  Herodnt.  lib.  i.  cap.  65.  Xenophon. 

■  Heaychiua.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

»  Ariatot.de  Rep,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Pau-  6  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  t.  cap.  11.  Vale- 

aaa.  lib.  iii  cap.  11.  riua  Maximus  lib.  fv« 

"  Tbacyd.  lib.      cap.  SC.   Plutarch.  «  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  et  Lycuxg. 

Agesilao.  d  Pauftan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 1. 

■  DodweI.de  Cycl.  Dissert,  nli.  acg.  5.  •  Plutarch.  Agide  et  Cleomene. 

•  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  /  /LJian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  n. 
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viduals.ff  This  important  function  was  anciently  exercised  onlv  by 
the  kings  ;*  but  during  the  first  war  of  Messeuia,  when  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  be  absent,  they  delegated  it  to  the  ephori,  who 
gradually  got  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  insensibly  erected 
their  office  into  an  independent  magistracy/  The  kings,  however, 
always  preserved  their  right  to  be  present,"  and  to  give  their  suf- 
frages.* 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  had  only  a  small  number  of  laws,  the 
judges  were  frequently  obliged  to  determine  according  to  their  own 
understanding;  and  as  persons  of  no  great  knowledge  and  abilities 
were  advanced  to  this  dignity,  there  was  often  reason  to  doubt  the 
equity  of  their  decisions.' 

The  ephori  took  an  extreme  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  and 
personally  examined  every  day  whether  the  children  of  the  state 
were  not  brought  up  with  too  much  delicacy/"  They  chose  for 
them  leaders  who  might  excite  their  emulation,"  and  appear  at  their 
head  in  a  military  and  religious  festival  which  was  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Minerva." 

Other  magistrates  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  women  /  but 
the  authority  of  the  ephori  extended  to  all  the  citizens.  Whatever, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  might  be  prejudicial  to  public  order  or  re- 
ceived usages,  was  subject  to  their  censure.  They  frequently  prose- 
cuted persons  who  had  neglected  their  duties,*  or  who  had  tamely 
suffered  themselves  to  be  insulted  ;r  the  former  were  reproached  with 
having  forgotten  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  and  the  latter  with 
having  disregarded  that  which  they  owed  to  themselves. 

More  than  once  they  punished  the  abuse  which  foreigners,  whom 
they  had  admitted  to  their  games,  made  of  their  talents.  An  orator 
once  offered  to  discourse  a  whole  day  on  any  subject  that  should  be 
assigned  him  ;  and  for  this  they  banished  him  from  the  city/  Archi- 
lochus  underwent  the  same  punishment  for  having  admitted  into  his 
writings  a  maxim  that  encouraged  cowardice  ;  and  the  musician 
Tiinotheus,  having  delighted  the  Spartans  with  the  harmony  of  his 
airs,  one  of  the  ephori  came  to  him  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  We  have  condemned  you  to  have  four  strings 
cut  from  your  lyre;  tell  me  from  which  side  you  would  choose  to 
have  them  taken. 

This  tribunal  punished  with  extreme  rigor  faults  which  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  laws  and  manners.  Even  after  corruption  was 
becoming  general,  it  was  no  less  formidable,  though  less  respected  ; 
and  those  individuals  who  had  lost  their  ancient  principles,  neglected 
nothing  which  might  conceal  them  from  the  eye  of  these  censors, 


t  Plutarch.  Agide  ;  Idem  Apophth. 
Lacon. 

*  Pausan,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

*  Plutarch.  Cleomene. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  rL  cap.  G3. 

'  Arislot.  tic  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
"  A^aiharr  ii.  nj».  A  then.*,  lib.  xii. 


"  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

•  l'oli, bius  lib.  iv. 

r  Hesycliiui  in  '  Ap^avyoi. 

»  Scltul.  Thutydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  81. 

r  Ptutarcb.  Iu>t.  Lacon. 

*  Idem  ibid. 
'  Mem  i!  ivl. 
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were  the  more  severe  to  others  as  they  were  sometimes  more 
indulgent  to  themselves." 

To  compel  the  greater  part  of  the  magistrates  to  give  an  account 
of  their  administration/  to  suspend  from  their  functions  those  among 
them  who  had  transgressed  the  laws,  to  throw  them  into  prison,  to 
accuse  them  before  a  superior  tribunal,  and  to  prosecute  them  to 
capital  conviction,  were  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  ephori.9 
They  exercised  them  in  part  against  the  kings,  whom  they  kept  in 
dependence  on  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  and  whimsical  custom. 
Every  nine  years  they  made  choice  of  a  night  in  which  the  weather 
was  calm  and  serene,  and  when  there  was  no  moon,  and  seating 
themselves  in  an  open  plain,  observed  the  motions  of  the  stars.  If 
any  fiery  exhalation  happened  to  shoot  through  the  air,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  a  star  that  had  changed  its  place,  and  an  indication  that 
the  kings  had  offended  the  gods.  Immediately  a  public  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  them  ;  they  were  deposed,  and  could  not  be 
restored  to  their  authority  till  the  oracle  at  Delphi  or  Olympia  had 
absolved  them  from  their  supposed  crimes.' 

Certain  prophecies,  also,  in  dreams,  belonged  to  the  ephori,  who 
for  that  purpose  were  accustomed  to  sleep  sometimes  in  the  temple 
of  Pasiphae  at  Thalamic,  and  to  whom  the  goddess  revealed  the 
object  of  their  enquiries  in  a  dream."  The  ephori  presided  over  the 
games  and  festivals,  and  would  suffer  no  change  to  be  made  in  them 
during  any  public  calamity/ 

The  power  of  these  magistrates  was  such  that  it  was  considered  as 
ivorvpayvov,  equal  to  tyranny  ;*  and  they  could  put  any  one  to  death 
without  assigning  a  cause,  l£eori  rols  kfopois  aKptrws  airocreivcu  rooov- 
tovs  ovovi  av  flou\T)dutotv.$  We  may  judge  of  the  power  which  tbey 
exercised,  by  comparing  the  decrees  that  originated  in  the  general 
assembly  with  the  sentences  which  they  pronounced  in  their  own 
tribunal.  In  the  former  the  judgment  was  preceded  by  this  form  of 
expression  :  "  It  has  seemed  good  to  the  ephori  and  the  assembly 
and  in  the  latter  by  this :  "It  has  seemed  good  to  the  kings  and  to 
the  ephori."'  The  sovereign,  when  strongly  suspected  of  a  crime 
against  the  state,  might  indeed  refuse  to  appear  before  the  ephori  at 
the  first  two  summonses,  but  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  third/ 
They  could  also  secure  his  person/  and  bring  him  to  trial.  When  his 
offence  was  less  serious,  they  might  themselves  inflict  the  punishment. 
They  condemned  king  Agesilaus  to  pay  a  fine,  because  he  had  sent  a 
present  to  every  senator  at  his  entrance  into  office;*  and  they  caused 
A  -is  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  attempted  to  restore  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  equality  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  originally  en- 
joined/ 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  *  Isocrat.  Panatbcn. 

"  Idem  ibid.  *  Xenopbon.  Hiat.  Grace,  lib.  iii. 

*  Xenopbon.  de  Rep.  Laced.  4  Boctb.  de  Mus.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

*  Plutarcb.  in  Agid.  '  Plutarch.  Agesilao. 

*  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  /  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  13 1.    Nepos  in 

*  Plutarch.  Agesilao.  Pauaan.  cap.  3. 

*  Axutot.  de  Rep.    Plato  de  Legibus     *  Plutarch,  de  Frat.  Amor, 
lib.  i».  *  Plutarch.  Agide. 
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The  executive  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ephori.  They 
convened  the  general  assembly/  and  collected  its  suffrages.*  To 
them  the  ambassadors  of  nations  at  war,  or  in  alliance  wilh  the  state, 
addressed  themselves/  They  were  charged  with  the  care  of  levying 
troops,  and  sending  them  to  the  place  of  their  destination."*  They 
expedited  to  the  general  of  the  army  such  orders  as  he  was  to  follow 
and  they  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  accompany  him,  and 
watch  over  his  conduct."  Sometimes  they  interrupted  the  general's 
progress  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  and  recalled  him,  according 
as  their  personal  interest  or  that  of  the  state  seemed  to  require/ 

So  many  prerogatives  naturally  obtained  them  a  respect  which 
they  justified  by  the  honors  they  decreed  to  illustrious  actions,*  by 
their  attachment  to  ancient  maxims,'  and  by  the  firmness  with  which 
they  defeated  the  plots  that  threatened  the  public  tranquillity.' 

They  combated  against  the  authority  of  the  senators  and  the  kings, 
and  never  ceased  to  be  their  enemies  till  they  had  become  their  pro- 
tectors ;'  and  they  opposed  the  sovereigns  iu  the  same  manner  as  the 
Roman  tribunes  opposed  the  consuls."  The  spirit  of  union,  how- 
ever, which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  introduced  into  Sparta,  prevailed 
over  all  private  considerations,  and  induced  the  ancient  magistrates 
to  sacrifice  their  privileges  to  the  claims  of  the  ephori."  As  the 
ephori  were  elected  from  the  citizens  of  every  rank,  they  engaged  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  by  a  solemn  oath  which  was  administered 
every  month,  to  defend  the  royal  authority  so  long  as  it  should  not 
violate  the  laws*  The  ephori  retained  their  authority  till  the  reign 
of  king  Cleomenes,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  for  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  their  office,  and  subverting  the  ancieut  consti- 
tution.* 


CHAP.  VII. 
Inferior  Magistrates,  and  other  Officers. 

Yrthiatoi  derived  their  name  from  fidhos,  which  is  interpreted  by 
6  ivho^os,  glorious."  They  were  appointed  by  Lycurgus,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  games  called  TlXuTavtora,  from  their  being  performed 
in  a  plain  surrounded  wilh  plane  trees,  and  on  that  account  denomi- 
nated YlXaTavifTTus.  They  were  also  the  moderators  in  other  contests 
of  the  ephebi,  whom  it  was  their  chief  office  to  govern.'  They  were 
five  in  number,  and  had  their  council-hall  in  the  forum." 


»  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac,  lib.  ii. 
*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  87. 
'  Xenophon.  ibid. 

m  Id.  ibid.  Jib.  iii.  Pint.  Apophtli. 
Lacon. 

"  Xenophon.  ibid.  lib.  iii. 
°  Idem  ibid.  lib.  ii. 

V  Tlmcyd.  bb.  i.  cap.  131.  Xenophon. 
in  Agfttl.    Plutnrrh.  Apophth.  Lacon. 
v  Plutarch.  A^mIro. 


r  Xenophon.  Hist.  Grac.  lib.  iii. 

•  Xenophon.  ibid. 

'  Plato  dc  Legihu*  lib.  iii. 

■  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  iii. 

■  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

•  Xenophon.  ibid. 

*  Pluiarch.  Cleoroenc. 
y  Suidas. 

*  Pmmn.  Laconicts, 
'  Idem  ibid. 
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SofioQvXaKcs  were  to  called  from  their  being  guardians  of  the  laws.1 

To  them  it  belonged  to  reward  those  who  obeyed,  and  to  punish 
those  who  disobeyed,  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  they  took  care 
should  neither  be  abolished,  changed,  nor  evaded  by  any  one.  It 
was  also  their  office  to  see  that  the  power  of  the  laws  remained,  and 


that  they  were  not  obliterated  from  the  memory  ;   to  notice  the 

of  the  mas 


of  the  citizens,  and,  calling  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  regulations  which  the  laws  prescribed,  urge  them  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  and  the  execution  of  their  duty.'  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  also  in  the  forum/ 

WpfjLoavvoi  derived  their  name  from  the  verb  &,pp6rr€tr  or  &ppuc ru  , 
to  fit  or  purify  ;  and  their  office  consisted  in  improving  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  rendering  them  agreeable  to  the  laws.  It  was 
their  chief  duty  to  observe  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  Spartan 
/  as  at  Athens  the  > 1 ►  m.  ao^o*  watched  those  of  the  Athe- 
They  also  presided  at  the  games  and  exercises  of  the 
and  saw  that  they  were  performed  with  propriety  and  de- 
corum. 

'Efx-reXvpot  were  inspectors,  who  observed  that  nothing  un 
ing  or  unjust  took  place  in  the  forum  ;  and  their  office  was  the 
as  that  of  the  ayoparofiot  of  the  Athenians  /  but  their  number, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  created,  are  unknown. 

Wt  thf.t  were  so  denominated  either  from  the  Pythian  Apollo,  or 
from  the  verb  xwddrtodai,  to  ask  or  enquire ;  for  each  shows  the 
nature  of  this  magistracy  or  priesthood.  They  were  persons  sent  to 
consult  the  oracles  of  tlie  gods,  when  it  was  desirable  to  know  the 
divine  will  concerning  any  public  matter.'  They  ate  in  public,  and 
at  the  same  table  as  the  kings  ;*  and  hence  they  were  sometimes 
called  avrrnrpot,  their  comrades.'  They  were  four  ia  number,  and 
were  created  by  the  two  kings,  each  of  whom  elected  two.*  On 
matters  of  importance  they  consulted  not  only  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
but  also  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  the  temple  at  Dodona.' 

Hpttltvot  were  so  called  from  extending  their  care  to  foreigners  and 
strangers,  who  were  denominated  £ecot,  guests,  though  enemies  were 
designated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  term  livot.m  They  were 
created  by  the  kings,  who  elected  them  from  such  citizeus  as  they 
thought  proper."  Their  office  was  to  receive  all  strangers  who  went 
in  a  public  manner  to  Sparta,  and  to  whom  they  were  to  extend  their 
care  during  their  abode  in  that  city  ;  and  it  was  probably  also  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  morals-  and  discipline  of  the  republic  sustained 
no  injury  from  the  introduction  of  foreigners. 

YlpobtKos  was  the  name  given  to  the  guardian  or  protector  of  the 
Spartan  king.'  His  office  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  infant  sovereign,  and  in  watching  over  his  education. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  ■  Xenoph.    Cic.  dc  Dirio.  lit),  i. 
■  Harpocration ;  Suidas.  '  Herodot.  Xcnonhun. 

4  Paaaan.  Laconicii.  1  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i. 

'  Heijchiua.  ■  llesychiui ;  Suidat. 

/  Hetychim.  "  HeiodoL  lib.  vi. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  ti.  •  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 
A  Idem  ibid. 
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To  him  it  belonged  to  administer  in  the  king's  name  the  regal  autho- 
rity ;  and  he  could  wage  war,  and  undertake  oilier  matters  which 
appertained  to  an  adult  sovereign.  The  irpahtKot  elected  to  this  office 
were  the  uext  of  kin  to  the  youthful  sovereigns,  on  whose  deaths 
they  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  though  the 
rp&ucot  was  vested  with  all  the  regal  authority,  no  one  who  dis- 
charged this  office  ever  endangered  the  safety  of  his  pupil,  or  at- 
tempted to  procure  the  throne  for  himself. 

1  \aibov6fioi  were  persons  who  filled  the  public  office  of  superin- 
tending and  governing  the  boys/  They  were  chosen  from  the  most 
worthy  persons,  etc  ruf  Ka\u>v  nat  ayaB&v  iirbpQv,  whose  characters 
and  morals  were  well  known.?  Such  was  the  principal  iratbovopos, 
to  whom  all  the  rest  were  subject.  These  last  were  chosen  from 
the  boys  more  advanced  in  age,  and  were  equal  in  number  to  the 
ayekat,  classes  ;  for  over  each  class  presided  a  young  chief  who  was 
distinguished  by  his  sense  and  courage/  and  who  was  called  /3ova- 
ywp.'  At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boys  were  brought  to  the  xcu- 
bovofios  ;  and  being  distributed  by  him  into  classes,  they  received 
their  meat  together,  and  were  exercised  in  playing  with  each  other.' 
This  institution  was  rigid,  and  joined  with  severe  correction.  The 
icatbovofiot  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  boys,  and  of  punishing 
any  whom  he  observed  living  more  negligently  than  they  ought ;  and 
he  joined  to  one  of  the  ephebi  some  who  carried  whips,  with  which 
the  boys  might  be  chastised  when  necessity  required." 

'Apfiotnal  derived  their  name  from  the  same  origin  as  the  apfivw- 
voiy  though  the  nature  of  their  offices  was  widely  different.  Of  the 
apfiooTal  there  were  two  kinds  ;  one  of  whom  superintended  the  city, 
and  the  other  the  country.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Roman  dictator,  and  was  created  on  some  emer- 
gency, when  justice  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  laws,  when 
those  who  filled  the  magistracies  were  unable  to  put  the  laws  in 
force,  or  when  time  or  necessity  required  that  new  institutions  should 
be  formed  in  the  room  of  those  which  already  existed."  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  from  which  many  Spartans  escaped,  Agesilaus  was 
appointed  dictator  or  legislator,  with  an  authority  over  the  laws  to 
decree  as  he  thought  proper  in  regard  to  those  who  had  fled,  and 
who  were  called  TpeoavT€$>  the  tremblers.  M  Let  the  laws,"  said 
Agesilaus,  "  sleep  ihis  day,  and  resume  their  full  vigor  to-morrow. "M 
The  latter  kind  of  apfworai  were  appointed  to  govern  the  pro- 
vinces, or  rule  over  the  conquered  cities,'  and  were  sometimes  called 
apuoariipes*  and  owypoviarat.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that  people  not  only  endured,  but  even  desired  their  go- 
vernment. They  did  not  ask  of  them  ships,  money,  or  troops,  but 
only  a  Spartan  general.  When  they  had  received  him,  they  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  honor  and  respect  :   so  Gylippus  was  revered 


P  Hesydiius. 

i  Plutarch.  Lvcurgo. 

•  Id.  ibid.  .Kciiophon. 
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by  the  Sicilians,  Bra  si  das  by  the  Chalcidians,  Lysander,  Callicrati* 
das,  and  Agesilaus,  by  all  the  people  of  Asm.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  wherever  they  came,  were  denominated  hpnowrai  nnd  <ru><ppo- 
rtarat,  that  is,  moderators  and  reformers,  both  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  people  ;  and  Sparta  itself  was  considered  a  school  of  discipline, 
where  the  beauty  of  life  and  political  order  were  taught  in  the 
greatest  perfection."  The  former  kind  of  bppQvrat  held  their  office 
for  an  uncertain  time  ;  but  the  latter  were  elected  annually,*  and 
were  entrusted  with  an  army,  es|«cially  if  there  was  an  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  provinces  or  cities  which  they  governed.*  lie 
who  was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  govern  the  island  of  Cytbera,  was 
peculiarly  denominated  KvdijpobtKfit.' 

UuXifAap^oi  were  such  as  had  commanded  the  army  under  the 
kings,  whose  ministers  and  deputies  they  were  in  all  things.  Their 
principal  office  at  home  consisted  in  their  presiding  over  the  city 
customs  and  the  common  meal,  and  in  sending  to  such  as  were 
absent  from  a  legitimate  cause  a  due  share  of  the  public  repast.  An 
allowed  cause  of  absence  was  after  hunting  or  a  sacrifice ;  but  on 
bim  who  was  unnecessarily  absent  a  fine  was  imposed/  The  Polem- 
archs  had  also  many  other  matters  committed  to  their  care,  as  the 
public  arms,  warlike  exercises,  &c. 

'Imraypirm,  who  are  also  called  imreif,  serm  to  derive  their  name 
from  collecting  horses,  yet  these  persons  among  the  Lacedaemonians 
bad  no  horses  ;*  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have  been  set  over  the 
heavy-armed  soldiers/  They  were  three  in  number,  and  were  elected 
by  the  ephori  from  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood.' 
Each  of  the  imrayperai,  stating  his  reasons  for  the  preference  of  one 
person  to  another,  selected  one  hundred  men  who  were  esteemed  the 
best  he  could  find  in  the  city,4  and  over  whom  he  was  placed  ;  and 
the  three  hundred  men  thus  selected  were  called  \nynbet.*  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  emulation  to  be  one  of  these  three  hundred  men,  as 
this  was  considered  the  first  honor  in  the  city  ;*  and  hence  lVdare- 
fns,  who  failed  in  obtaining  his  election  into  this  body,  declared  he 
rejoiced  that  three  hundred  men  better  than  himself  could  be  found 
in  Sparta.' 


CHAP.  VIII. 
TAe  Public  Assemblies,  and  other  Meetings. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  ancient  privileges,  the  cities 
of  Laconia  formed  a  confederation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite 
tbehr  forces  in  war,  and  maintain  their  rights  in  time  of  peace.  When 
the  interests  of  the  whole  state  were  to  be  discussed,  they  sent  their 
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deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  which  was  always  held  at  Sparta, 
and  which  settled  the  contributions  tli.it  each  citv  should  pav,  and 
the  number  of  troops  it  should  furnish.*'  Hence  the  Spartans  had 
interests  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves;  and  they  had  others 
which  were  common  to  them  with  the  deputies  of  the  different  cities 
of  Laconia.  Hence  also  there  were  two  kinds  of  eVrXi}<rmt,  assem- 
blies, of  which  one  was  emphatically  called  ercXnm'a,  the  other  fuqpa 
€CK\rjala* 

The  greater  assembly,  or  that  which  was  simply  denominated 
€k'K\t)<ria,  was  composed  of  the  kings,  the  senators,  the  different 
classes  of  magistrates,  the  deputies  of  the  ciiies  of  Laconia/  and  fre- 
quently those  of  the  ffu/ijua^oi,  allies  of  the  Spartans/  and  of  the 
nations  that  came  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Lacedamon.'  This 
assembly  was  convoked  whenever  any  question  relative  to  making 
peace  or  declaring  war,  contracting  alliances,  or  other  matters  of 
general  concern,  was  in  agitation  ;  aud  in  it  were  discussed  their 
claims  and  mutual  complaints,  the  infraction  of  the  treaties  com- 
mitted by  the  other  states,  the  modes  of  reconciliation,  the  projects 
of  the  future  campaign,  and  the  contributions  to  be  furnished. 

The  other,  called  pt«pa  cvicXntna,  the  less  assembly,  was  composed 
only  of  Spartans,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  kings,  the  senate,  and 
the  different  classes  of  the  magistrates,  met  to  discuss  matters  per- 
taining only  to  themselves.  This  assembly  was  convened  when  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  to  be  regulated,  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  chosen  or  deposed,  when  sentence  wa3  to  be  pronounced  on 
public  crimes,  or  decisions  made  on  the  great  objects  of  religion  or 
legislation/ 

At  first,  the  kings  and  senators  convoked  these  assemblies ;  but 
afterwards  the  ephori  obtained  that  power,  and  presided  at  every 
assembly.'  The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  by  the  oracle,  and 
was  held  in  the  open  air  between  the  river  Cnasion,  afterwards 
CEnus,  and  the  bridge  Babyce.  Here  were  neither  halls  nor  any 
kind  of  buildings,  which  were  considered  as  injurious  to  deliberation, 
as  they  distracted  the  attention  and  rilled  the  mind  with  other  sub- 
jects.' Afterwards,  however,  when  the  ancient  laws  of  Sparta  had- 
partly  fallen  into  disuse,  other  places  were  assigned  for  holding  the 
assemblies,  and  an  edifice  called  (runs,  the  shade,  was  erected  for 
that  purpose."  The  Spartans  were  wont  to  go  armed  to  the  assem- 
blies, or  at  least  carried  staves  in  their  hands  ;  but  Lvcurgus  being 
assaulted  at  a  meeting  by  a  young  man,  who,  it  is  said,  struck  out 
one  of  his  eyes,  they  never  afterwards  carried  staves  to  an  assembly." 

The  ordiuary  meeting  of  the  ftucpa  iwcXifo/a,  less  assembly,  was 
held  every  month,  at  the  full  of  the  moon  ;*  the  extraordinary  meet- 
iug  was  convened  whenever  circumstances  required  it.  Its  delibera- 
tions were  preceded  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,*  unless  an  equal  divi- 


*  Xenophon.  Hist.  Graft  lib.  vi. 
•*  Xenophon.  ibid. 
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sion  of  voices  prevented  that  body  from  comiag  to  any  conclusion,  in 
which  case  the  ephori  laid  the  question  before  the  assembly.' 

The  people  had  the  power  of  discussing  in  the  assemblies  those 
matters  which  the  magistrates  appointed,  and  of  ratifying  or  reject- 
ing what  was  thus  proposed."  Every  person  present  had  a  right  to 
give  his  opinion,  provided  he  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year;  for  be- 
fore that  age  no  one  was  permitted  to  speak  in  public."-  It  was  also 
lequisite  that  his  manners  should  be  irreproachable ;  and  an  orator, 
whose  character  was  impeachable,  but  whose  advice  was  excellent, 
captivated  the  people  with  his  eloquence.  Upon  this  a  senator 
arose,  and  after  loudly  expressing  his  indignation  against  the  easy 
compliance  of  the  assembly,  observed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  ought 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  counsel  of  an  infamous 
orator.* 

The  kings  and  senators  frequently  spoke,  and  their  authority  was 
of  great  weight ;  but  that  of  the  ephori  was  of  still  greater.  When 
the  question  had  been  sufficiently  debated,  one  of  the  ephori  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  assembly.  Immediately  a  thousand  voices  ex- 
claimed either  for  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  ;  for  they  did  not 
decide  by  computing  the  votes  on  either  side,  but  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people:  *pivov<ri  fioij,  tat  ov  If,  howeveT,  lifter 
repeated  trials  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  which  had  the  ma- 
jority, the  same  magistrate  ascertained  it  by  numbering  the  two  par- 
ties, which  he  caused  to  divide,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other.* 

Besides  these  assemblies,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  other  solemn 
meetings ;  but  we  shall  notice  only  those  which  were  convened  for 
the  public  repasts.  Of  them  the  principal  were  the  ovooina,  com- 
mon meals,  which  were  called  by  the  Cretans,  from  whom  they  were 
derived,  bviptla,'  or  arbpia/  but  which  were  denominated  by  the 
Lacedsemouians  ^ibinn,  associations  of  friends  ;  fihirta  being  used 
instead  of  ^tX/ria;  or  the  word  might  signify  parsimony,  from  the 
verb  ofitw,  to  spare,  because  these  meals  accustomed  them  to  fru- 
gality. It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  the  first  letter  might  be 
added,  and  ftUna  be  used  instead  of  ibiria,  which  signifies  only 
eating  In  these  assemblies,  kings,  magistrates,  and  private  citizens, 
met  together  in  certain  halls,  in  which  a  number  of  tables  were 
spread,  most  frequently  with  fifteen  covers  each.*  The  admitting  of 
any  man  to  a  particular  table  was  under  the  following  regulation. 
Each  member  of  that  small  society  took  a  little  ball  of  soft  bread  in 
bis  hand.  This  he  was  to  drop,  without  saying  a  word,  into  a  vessel 
called  cabbot,  which  the  waiter  carried  upon  his  head.  If  he 
approved  of  the  candidate,  he  dropped  it  without  altering  the  figure 
of  the  bread  ;  but  if  not,  he  first  pressed  it  flat  in  his  hand,  for  a 
flatted  ball  was  considered  as  a  negative  ;  and  if  only  one  such  was 

»  Plutarch.  Agide.  *  Thueyd.  ibid.  cap.  87. 
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The  guests  at  one  table  never  interfered  with  those  at  another, 
and  formed  a  society  of  friends,  in  which,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, no  person  could  be  received  but  by  the  consent  of  all  those 
who  composed  it.*  They  reclined  on  hard  couches  of  oak,  leaning 
with  their  elbows  on  a  stone  or  block  of  wood.1  Black  broth  was 
served  up  to  them,  and  afterwards  boiled  pork,  from  which  the  broth 
had  been  made,  and  which  was  distributed  to  each  guest  in  equal 
portions,  and  sometimes  so  small  that  they  scarcely  weighed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mina,  or  three  ounces  and  a  half  eac  h."1  They  had  wine, 
cakes,  and  barley-bread  in  plenty  ;  and  at  other  times  fish  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  game  were  added  by  way  of  supplement  to  their 
ordinary  portion."  They  who  offered  sacrifices,  or  went  out  to  hunt, 
might,  on  their  return,  eat  at  home  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  send 
their  companions  at  the  same  table  a  part  of  the  game  or  the  victim." 
Near  each  cover  a  small  piece  of  bread  was  laid  to  wipe  their 
fingers/ 

During  the  repast  the  conversation  frequently  turned  on  morals, 
or  examples  of  virtue.  A  great  action  was  related  as  news  worthy  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Spartans.  The  old  men  commonly  spoke, 
and  with  precision,  aud  were  heard  with  respect.  The  guests  were 
enjoined  that  their  decorum  should  be  accompanied  with  gaiety  ;» 
and,  with  that  view,  a  statue  of  the  god  of  laughter  was  placed  in  the 
hall/  The  pleasantries,  however,  that  excited  mirth,  were  to  coo- 
tain  nothing  offensive  ;  and  the  too  severe  sally,  if  by  chance  it 
escaped  any  oue  present,  was  never  to  be  repeated  in  any  other 
place.  The  oldest  of  the  company,  showing  the  door  to  those  who 
entered,  reminded  them  that  nothing  they  might  hear  was  to  go  out 
there.' 

The  different  classes  of  youth  were  present  at  these  repasts  with- 
out partaking  of  them,  the  youngest  to  carry  off  adroitly  from  the 
table  some  portion  which  they  shared  with  their  comrades,  and  the 
others  to  receive  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pleasantry.' 

Whether  these  public  repasts  were  instituted  in  a  city  in  imitation 
of  those  takeu  in  a  camp,  or  whether  they  derived  their  origin  from 
another  cause,"  it  is  certain  that  in  a  small  state  they  were  of  great 
effect  in  maintaining  the  laws."  During  peace  they  produced  union, 
temperance,  and  equality  ;  and  during  war  they  offered  to  the  citi- 
zen a  new  motive  to  flee  to  the  succour  of  another  with  whom  he  had 

*  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  Athena-,  lib.  ix. 

*  Idem  ibid.  sr  Aristophan.  in  LysUt.  v.  1228. 
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participated  in  sacrifices  aod  libations.11'  They  were  appointed  by 
M  inoa  in  Crete ;  aod  Lycurgus  adopted  the  cuatom  with  some  re- 
markable  difference.  Iu  Crete  the  expense  was  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  of  the  republic  ;  but  at  Sparta,  from  those  of  individuals, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnish,  every  month,  a  ccrtaiu  quantity  of 
barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and  even  money.*  By  this  contribu- 
tion the  poorest  class  were  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  the 
common  meal*/  and  some  have  also  blamed  both  Minos  and  Lycur- 
gus  that  they  did  not  extend  this  regulation  to  the  women/ 

Besides  the  <fn\irui  there  were  other  solemo  feasts,  of  which  one 
was  called  coa*u,  the  other  ahkov.  To  the  former  were  admitted 
foreigners  and  boya,  as  well  as  citizens.  The  meetiog  was  held  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  places  where  the  boys  were  brought  up,  and 
where  they  strewed  couches  which  were  covered  with  tapestry. 


CHAP.  IX. 
The  Laws  of  Sparta.  ' 

The  vopofcola,  or  enacting  of  laws,  in  Sparta  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lycurgus  ;•  and  previously  to  the  time  of  this  legislator,  the  willa 
of  the  kings  constituted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  only  laws  that  were 
observed.  Hence  the  atate  was  often  shaken  by  intestine  factions 
or  daring  enterprises.  Lycurgus  was  brother  to  one  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  named  Polydectes,  who  died  without  issue,  and  at  whose 
death  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  speedy  destruction.  When 
it  was  known  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes  was  pregnant,  Lycurgus 
declared  that  if  she  gave  an  heir  to  the  throne,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  his  right,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  siucerity,  only  admi- 
nistered the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  quality  of  guardian  to  the 
young  prince.  The  queen,  however,  caused  it  to  be  signified  to 
him  that  if  he  would  consent  to  marry  her,  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  destroy  her  child.  To  prevent  the  execution  of  this  horrid  pro- 
ject, Lycurgus  amused  her  with  vain  hopes.*  She  brought  forth  a 
son  ;  and  Lycurgus,  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  showing  him  to  the 
magistrates  of  Sparta,  said,  "  See  the  king  who  is  born  to  you.*' 

This  disinterested  action,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  state,  procured  Lycurgus  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens ;  but  these  virtues  were  a 
subject  of  alarm  to  some  leading  men  ;  and  the  queen,  to  revenge 
the  supposed  injury  she  had  suffered,  aided  those  who  felt  alarmed, 
ind  excited  against  him  his  relations  and  friends.  Finding  the  mur- 
murs to  increase,  Lycurgus  determined  to  leave  his  country,  and 
went  to  Crete,  where  the  laws  of  the  sage  Minos  long  etigaged  his 
attention,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  the  poet 
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Thales,  who  by  his  advice  went  and  resided  at  Sparta.  Lycurgus 
next  visited  the  coasts  of  Asia,  where  he  saw  only  laws  and  minds 
without  vigor. 

Whilst  he  continued  to  travel  through  distant  lands,  every  where 
Studying  the  genius  and  the  work  of  legislators,  and  gathering  the 
seeds  of  happiness  which  were  scattered  through  different  countries, 
Lacedamion,  wearied  of  her  divisions,  sent  to  him,  more  than  once, 
deputies  who  pressed  him  to  return  to  the  succour  of  the  state.  He 
alone  was  able  to  guide  the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been,  by 
turns,  in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  and  in  those  of  the  multitude.' 

Yielding  at  length  to  the  united  and  ardent  solicitations  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, perceived  that  the  reformation  necessary  was  not  to  repair  the 
edifice  of  the  laws,  but  to  pull  it  down  and  erect  another  entirely 
new.  He  foresaw  all  the  obstacles  to  this  design  ;  but  the  respect 
paid  to  his  birth  and  virtues,  his  genius,  and  his  knowledge,  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  promotion  of  his  object ;  and  he  possessed  that  ma- 
jestic courage  which  impels  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  conciliatory 
spirit  which  attracts  them/  In  favor  of  his  cause  he  obtained  the 
approbation  of  heaven,  which,  after  the  example  of  other  legislators, 
he  had  been  careful  to  secure.  On  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
he  received  for  answer,  M  The  gods  accept  thy  worship,  and  under 
their  auspices  thou  shalt  frame  the  most  excellent  of  political  consti- 
tutions/' 

Before  he  began  his  operations,  he  submitted  his  plan  to  the  exa- 
mination of  his  friends  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens ;  and 
from  these  he  chose  thirty,  who  were  to  attend  him  completely  armed 
in  the  general  assembly.  After  many  obstacles  the  new  constitution 
was  at  length  completed,  and  was  approved  by  all  orders  of  the  state. 
Its  several  parts  were  so  well  combined,  that  it  was  thought  nothing 
was  wanting/  but,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  was  not  assured 
of  duration.  Lycurgus,  therefore,  induced  the  kings,  senators,  and  all 
the  citizens,  to  take  an  oath  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  by 
them  in  the  laws  till  his  return  from  Delphi,  whither  he  intended  to 
go  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  oracle.*  This  solemn  engage- 
ment was  irrevocable  ;  for  it  was  his  resolution  never  to  return  to  his 
country.  Lycurgus  immediately  repaired  to  Delphi,  and  inquired 
whether  the  new  laws  were  suthcienl  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the 
Spartans.  The  Pythia  answered,  that  Sparta  would  be  the  most 
flourishing  of  cities  so  long  as  those  laws  were  observed.  Lycurgus 
sent  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Sparta,  condemned  himself  to  volun- 
tary banishment/  and  died  far  from  the  country  of  whose  happiness 
he  had  been  the  cause. 

To  the  laws,  however,  which  Lycurgus  enacted,  others  were  after- 
wards added  by  the  kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,'  by  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,*  and  by  the  ephori  and  other  magistrates  ;  but  the  main 
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body  of  the  laws  was  the  work  of  Lycorgus,  who  brought  them 
chiefly  from  Crete,  where  he  had  witnessed  the  good  effects  which 
they  produced  and  hence  Crete  and  Sparta  are  said  to  have  made 
ose  of  &b€\fols  ropou,  kindred  laws.*  What  seems  most  remarkable 
is,  that  the  Spartan  laws  were  neither  written  nor  engraven  on  tables, 
but  were  committed  to  memory  that  they  might  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression ;  and  hence  they  were  called  KadtoTUrn,*  KadeornKdra,0  and 
ixtrrfbevfiaraf  Tbey  were,  however,  styled  by  Lycurgus  fib-pat,  di- 
vine sanctions ;  because  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  they  were 
given  to  him  by  Apollo,  and  that  they  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
god,  and  were  to  be  esteemed  as  oracles. f  It  has  been  observed 
that  a  more  rash  and  dangerous  measure  could  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  magistrates  of  Lacedsmon  than  that  of  governing 
without  written  laws.  By  this  they  rendered  themselves  almost 
despotic  ;  decided  all  contests  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  punished 
citizens  without  observing  the  requisite  formalities ;  and  resembled 
officers  conducting  a  company  of  soldiers,  more  than  civil  magis- 
trates. When  the  Spartans,  however,  were  asked  why  they  did  not 
write  their  laws,  they  replied  that  thev  knew  the  value  of  time/ 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  calculated  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
valor,  patriotism,  and  the  sense  of  liberty.'  Their  authority,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  was  sanctioned  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi and  they  could  not  be  rescinded."  Lycurgus  and  Solon 
were  both  great  men  ;  but  the  former  possessed  the  stronger,  the 
latter  the  milder  genius ;  and  the  effects  of  their  dispositions  ap- 
peared in  the  commonwealths  which  they  founded. 


CHAP.  X. 


Laws  relating  to  Religion. 

It  was  ordered  that  all  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
well  of  Venus  as  of  others,  whom  the  Spartans  worshipped,  should 
be  represented  armed.'  The  intention  of  this  law  was  to  induce  the 
people  to  consider  a  military  life  as  the  most  noble  and  honorable, 
and  not  to  attribute,  as  many  nations  did,  sloth  and  luxury  to  the 
gods."  Or,  as  the  Spartans  placed  the  greatest  honor  in  war,  they 
eould  not  adorn  them  in  a  more  becoming  manner  than  by  repre- 
senting them  armed/ 

Sacrifices  were  to  consist  of  things  of  small  value.  The  reason 
given  for  this  law  by  Lycurgus  was,  that  want  might  not  hinder  any 
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one  from  worshipping  the  gods.'  Or  it  might  be  intended  to  show 
that  the  heart,  and  not  the  offering,  is  chiefly  acceptable.* 

The  Spartans  were  forbidden  to  make  long  or  rash  prayers  to  the 
gods,  and  were  enjoined  to  ask  no  more  than  that  they  might  live 
honestly,  and  discharge  their  duty.  The  prayer  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, called  tiftjfila,  in  which  they  addressed  the  deity  in  a  proper 
manner  and  with  suitable  expressions,  is  said  to  have  been  more 
acceptable  than  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.-  They  also  prayed 
that  they  might  endure  injuries.* 

Virgins  and  boys  were  jointly,  and  in  common,  to  perform  holy 
rites.  This  law  might  be  intended  to  produce  mutual  friendship, 
which  is  more  firmly  fixed  by  the  ties  of  religion,  especially  if  com- 
menced at  an  early  age. 

Graves  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  This  was  contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations/  and  might  be  done,  that  the  Spartans  constantly  be- 
holding the  sepulchres,  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  buried  in  them 
might  be  present  to  their  minds ;  or  that  they  might  learn  not  to  fear 
death,  when  the  dead  were  still  honored  in  the  city. 

Monuments  to  the  dead  were  to  be  placed  near  the  temples. 

No  one  was  to  be  considered  as  polluted  by  assisting  at  funerals. 
This  law  was  in  consequence  of  the  last  two  ;  for  if  it  was  allowed  to 
bury  in  the  city,  and  to  erect  monuments  close  to  the  temples,  to 
assist  at  funerals,  or  to  touch  dead  bodies,  was  to  be  considered  an 
innocent  and  honorable  duty. 

Nothing  was  to  be  buried  with  a  dead  body.  The  mode  of  bury- 
ing was  simple  and  uucxpensive,  et/reXelj  at  ra<pat.d  It  was  fit  that 
those  who  had  abstained  from  luxury  during  their  lives,  should  not 
despise  the  praise  of  simplicity  after  wealth  and  ornament  had  become 
useless.  Lycurgus,  therefore,  ordered  that  the  dead  should  be  bu- 
ried without  much  cost. 

No  weeping  was  to  be  heard.  Ti*ars,  sighs,  outcries,  were  not 
permitted  in  public,  because  they  were  thought  dishonorable  in  Spar- 
tans, whom  their  lawgiver  wished  to  bear  all  things  with  fortitude 
and  equanimity. 

Mourning  was  to  be  ended  in  eleven  days.  By  the  last  law- 
lamentation  was  not  allowed  in  public,  yet  by  this  it  was  permitted  to 
manifest  grief  either  by  clothes  or  the  motions  of  the  body;  but,  lot 
grief  should  too  much  soften  the  mind,  mourning  was  limited  to  a 
certain  time,  and  was  not  to  continue  longer  than  eleven  days.  On 
the  twelfth  the  mourner  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  and  threw  aside  the 
funereal  weeds/ 

No  inscriptions  were  to  be  permitted  on  monuments,  except  for 
those  who  had  died  in  war.  Monuments  might  be  raised  to  the 
dead,  but  no  inscription,  how  plain  or  modest  soever,  was  to  be 
placed  on  a  tomb,  unless  the  deceased  had  fallen  in  fighting  for  bis 
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country,  or  was  a  woman  who  had  devoted  herself  to  a  religious 
life/ 

The  Spartan  matrons,  after  inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  slain  in 
battle,  were  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  carried  home  to  be 
buried.  When  a  number  of  Spartans  fell  in  battle  at  a  distance 
from  their  country,  many  of  them  were  buried  together  under  one 
common  tomb  ;  but  if  they  were  killed  on  the  frontiers  of  their  own 
state,  their  bodies  were  carefully  carried  back  to  Sparta,  and  interred 
io  their  family  sepulchres  ;  unless  oil  the  inspection  of  the  Spartan 
matrons  they  appeared  to  have  received  more  wounds  in  flight  than 
in  the  contest,  in  which  case  their  bodies  were  left  to  be  buried  in 
the  common  grave,  or  were  privately  brought  back  to  be  interred  in 
their  own  sepulchres.' 


CHAP.  XL 
Laws  relating  to  the  Lands,  and  to  the  City. 

The  number  of  shares  or  allotments  was  to  remain  always  the 
same.  Lycurgus  divided  all  the  country  of  Laconia  iuto  thirty 
thousand  equal  shares,  of  which  the  district  of  Sparta  contained  nine 
thousand,  according  to  some  accounts  six  thousand,  and  according 
to  others  four  thousand  five  hundred.  These  shares  were  not  allowed 
to  be  divided  into  more  or  fewer  parts :  vevofiiadai  ras  apxatus  ftoi- 

The  possessions  of  all  were  to  be  equal.  The  number  of  shares 
was  not  only  defined  with  certainty ;  but  the  possessions  of  all  were 
to  be  equal  ;  and  this  equality  conduced  very  much  to  the  stability 
and  tranquillity  of  the  republic.  The  inteution  of  the  legislator  by 
this  law  was,  that  property  should  be  equally  extended  to  all  the 
citizens ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  so  powerful  as  to  oppress  his 
neighbour,  or  so  necessitous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  corrupted/ 

No  one  was  to  buy  or  sell  these  possessions.  According  to  this 
law,  the  head  of  a  family  could  neither  buy  nor  sell  a  portion  of 
land.*  He  could  not  give  it  during  his  life,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will, 
to  whom  he  pleased.' 

If  a  stranger  acquired  a  right  to  any  of  these  shares,  be  was  to  be 
allowed  quietly  to  enjoy  it,  provided  he  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
republic." 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  to  have  no  walls.  In  prohibiting  Sparta 
from  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  Lycurgus  wished  to  excite  the 
courage  of  the  people :  for  he  thought  it  better  to  confide  in  the 
valor  of  the  citizens,  than  in  walls  and  ramparts  ;  and  he  observed 
that  **  a  city,  which  has  a  wall  of  men  instead  of  brick,  is  well  forti- 
fied.^ 

✓  Plutarch,  ibid.  1  Plutarch.  Agide. 
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The  bouses  were  to  be  built  only  with  the  saw  and  the  axe.  Ly- 
curgus  was  sensible  that  such  a  bouse  would  not  admit  of  luxury  and 
useless  splendor.  No  man  would  carry  into  such  a  homely  dwelling 
bedsteads  with  silver  feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden  cups,  and  a  train 
of  expense  which  follows  these  ;  but  all  would  necessarily  have  the 
bed  suitable  to  the  room,  the  coverlet  to  the  bed,  and  the  rest  of  their 
utensils  and  furniture  to  that." 

CHAP.  XII. 
f^aws  relating  to  the  Citizens. 

The  number  of  citizens  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lots  into 
which  Sparta  was  divided.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus  they  amounted 
to  nine  thousand,  and  equalled  the  number  of  lots.  Afterwards,  they 
were  sometimes  fewer,  according  as  peace  or  war  had  prevailed  ;  but 
in  general,  they  rather  lessened  than  increased.''  If  at  any  time  they 
were  more  than  the  number  of  lots,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  found  co- 
lonies ;  and  many  colonies  were  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.? 

An  infant  was  to  be  carried  before  certain  persons  of  the  same 
tribe,  who,  if  the  child  was  approved  by  them,  were  to  assign  it  a  lot 
among  the  citizens.  A  father  carried  his  new-born  child  to  a  certain 
place,  where  the  gravest  men  of  the  tribe  carefully  examined  it;  and 
if  they  found  its  limbs  straight,  and  that  its  look  was  healthy,  they 
returned  the  infant  to  its  parents;  but  if  otherwise,  it  was  cast  into  a 
cavern,  called  airodirai,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus/  This  law 
induced  women,  when  with  child,  to  be  careful  not  to  eat,  drink,  nor 
exercise  to  excess  ;  and  it  also  rendered  them  excellent  nurses  ;  but 
to  say  nothing  of  its  cruelty,  the  general  expediency  of  this  law  may 
be  disputed,  though  it  suited  the  martial  constitution  of  Sparta. 

Strangers  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Sparta  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  reason  for  this  was  lest  they  should  corrupt  the  Spar- 
tans by  teaching  them  foreign  customs,  or  introduce  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy among  them.'  This  law,  which  was  called  ^vrj\aaiat  gave 
great  offence  to  foreigners,'  and  caused  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be 
thought  xepi  rovi  £t»ous  unurOpwirot,  inhuman  towards  strangers." 

No  citizen  was  to  go  abroad,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
war.  This  law  seems  to  have  been  enacted  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
last,  lest  the  citizens  should  adopt  foreign  manners,  and  imbibe  ideas 
contrary  to  the  principles  and  discipline  of  their  own  government.17 
Military  men,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  were  suffered 
to  travel. w 

If  any  one  had  not  been  brought  up  in  his  youth  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  he  was  not  to  partake  of  the  rights  of  the  city/    It  was  consi- 

•  Plutarch.  Lycur-o.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 
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dered  unreasonable  that  a  person,  who  in  his  youth  had  not  been 
educated  under  the  same  severe  discipline  as  the  rest,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  benefits  as  those  who  had  always  submitted  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country. 

No  one  except  a  citizen  was  to  undertake  a  public  office.  If,  at 
any  time,  the  Spartans  had  occasion  for  a  person  who  had  not  been 
born  among  them,  they  were  first  to  create  him  a  citizen,  and  then 
promote  him  ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  poet  Tyrtseua, 
who  was  first  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  before  "he  was 
employed  as  a  general.' 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Laws  relating  to  Marriage. 

Every  Spartan  was  to  marry.  Celibacy  in  men  was  deemed  infa- 
mous, and  was  punished  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  the  old  bachelor  was  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the 
market-place  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Secondly,  whilst  thus  employed, 
he  was  obliged  to  sing  verses  in  disparagement  of  himself,  and  ex- 
pressive of  his  opinion  that  he  was  justly  punished,  because  he  had 
not  obeyed  the  laws.'  Thirdly,  he  was  interdicted  from  appearing  at 
the  public  exercises,  in  which  naked  virgin*  contended.  Fourthly, 
he  was  deprived  of  those  honors  which  were  due  to  old  men  ;  for  it 
was  thought  unreasonable  that  young  persons  should  venerate  him 
who  would  leave  no  progeny  to  revere  them  when  they  should  become 
old.4  Hence,  when  Dercyllidas,  who  had  commanded  armies  with  so 
much  glory/  came  one  day  into  the  assembly,  a  young  mau  said  to 
him,  "  I  shall  not  rise  to  you,  because  you  will  leave  no  children  who 
may  one  day  rise  to  me."*  Of  this  nature  was  the  action  called  cVciy 
ayapiov/  and  t-iripiov  hyapiov.' 

Marriage  was  to  be  entered  into  at  a  certain  time.  Though  the 
time  of  marriage  was  fixed,  yet  that  time  is  not  mentioned.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  usual  age  at  Sparta  was  thirty  years  for  the 
men,  and  twenty  for  the  women.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  two 
reasons :  first,  it  is  the  age  prescribed  by  Plato,  who  has  frequently 
copied  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  secondly,  the  Spartans  had  not  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  general  assembly  till  the  age  of  thirty/  which  would 
seem  to  suppose  that  before  that  time  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
heads  of  families.  If  a  man  did  not  take  a  wife  when  he  was  of  full 
age,*  be  was  liable  to  an  action  called  bUrj  o^iyapiov* 

The  Spartans  were  also  to  marry  only  their  equals.  If  they  married 
persons  either  of  a  higher  or  lower  condition  than  themselves,  they 
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were  liable  to  actions  called  caroya/i/ov  &/ra*.'  To  the  good  qualities 
of  their  minds,  the  pair  who  wished  to  unite  were  to  add  a  masculine 
beauty,  an  advantageous  stature,  and  full  health.4 

He  who  had  three  children  was  to  be  allowed  great  immunities ; 
but  he  who  had  four  was  to  be  exempted  from  taxes  of  every  kind.1 

Virgins  were  to  be  married  without  portions.  The  intent  of  this 
law  was  that  want  might  not  prevent  a  man  from  marrying  according 
to  bis  inclination,  nor  riches  induce  him  to  unite  himself  with  a  wo- 
man whom  he  did  not  love.* 

After  a  marriage  bad  been  agreed  on,  the  husband  was  to  commit 
a  kind  of  rape  on  bis  bride,  who  was  to  be  dressed  and  adorned  by 
tbe  bride-maid.1* 

The  newly  married  husband  was  to  go  secretly  and  by  stealth  to 
his  wife,  and  return  in  a  short  time  to  his  companions.  This  conduct 
was  followed  in  some  instances  for  whole  years,  and  was  the  means 
of  cherishing  and  preserving  a  mutual  affection.* 

Husbands  might  lend  their  wives  to  others/  but  the  kings,  whose 
wives  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  tbe  ephori,  were  not 
permitted  this  liberty.* 

A  Spartan  was  to  have  only  one  wife/  who  might  be  bis  sister  by 
the  mother's  side,  or  the  daughter  of  such  sister;'  but  he  was  not  to 
marry  any  other  relation.' 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Laws  relating  to  Food. 

Great  care  and  art  were  to  be  employed  by  the  nurses  in  their 
treatment  of  tbe  Spartan  children,  the  delicate  limbs  of  which  were 
not  to  be  confined  by  bandages  that  prevented  their  motions."  It 
was  also  enacted  that  the  Spartans  should  be  inured  to  conquer  their 
appetites  from  their  very  infancy.  For  this  purpose  Lycurgus  direct- 
ed that  nurses  should  accustom  tbe  children  to  spare  meals,  and  oc- 
caaionally  to  fasting  ;  to  solitude,  darkness,  and  the  greatest  indiffe- 
rence in  the  choice  of  eatables  ;  and  to  surmount  all  the  other  follies 
and  weaknesses  incident  to  that  tender  age.p  To  excite  in  them  a 
military  spirit,  tbe  children,  in  reference  to  the  shield  on  which  they 
were  placed  in  their  infancy,  were  frequently  admonished  with  tbe 
words,  ij  rav,  v  liri  ray,  either  bring  your  shield  home  from  battle,  or 
be  brought  upon  it  dead." 

At  first,  the  children  both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  same  manner  under  nurses;  and,  afterwards,  tbe 
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same  food  wis  to  be  given  to  each  under  public  masters.*  The  intention 
of  not  allowing  to  any  more  delicate  food  than  to  the  rest,  was  in 
order  that  they  might  not,  even  in  their  infancy,  perceive  any  distinc- 
tion between  poverty  and  riches  ;  but  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
consider  all  as  their  equals  and  their  brethren,  to  whom  the  same  por- 
tions were  assigned,  and  who  during  the  course  of  their  lives  were  to 
fere  as  they  did.' 

The  youths  only  were  to  be  allowed  to  eat  flesh  ;  they  who  bad  ar- 
rived at  roan's  estate  were  to  take  their  black  broth  and  pulse.' 
Hence  at  Sparta  cooks  were  permitted  to  dress  only  plain  dishes  ;  and 
they  who  were  more  refined  in  the  art  were  expelled  the  city.* 

The  youths  were  to  sleep  together  in  companies.  In  summer  their 
beds  were  very  bard,  and  were  composed  of  the  reeds  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  they  broke  off 
with  their  bands,  without  employing  any  iron  instrument.  In  winter, 
tbey  were  permitted  to  add  a  little  down  of  thistles,  and  their  beds 
were  more  soft,  but  not  such  as  were  likely  to  cause  immoderate 
sleep.* 

The  Spartans  were  all  to  dine  together  at  the  public  repasts.  He 
who  absented  himself  was  to  be  fined.  If,  however,  he  had  been 
buoting,  or  had  sacrificed,  he  was  to  be  excused :  if  the  former,  that 
be  might  take  rest ;  and  if  the  latter,  that  he  might  have  leisure  for 
devotion.  The  intention  of  this  law  of  frequenting  the  public  tables 
was  that  luxury  might  be  repressed,*  and  that  the  young  might  be  in- 
structed by  the  aged,  who,  during  the  repast,  related  the  great 
achievements  which  had  been  performed  within  their  remembrance, 
and  by  that  means  excited  the  rising  generation  to  similar  actions.4 
It  was  also  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  at  home  before  they 
went  to  the  common  meals/ 

The  food  of  the  Spartans  was  to  be  sparing ;  and  the  men  were  to 
have  only  black  broth.  At  the  public  repaats,  each  had  his  portion 
assigned  him/  The  black  broth,  called  ptkas  which  was  so 

much  esteemed  by  the  Spartans,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
pork  gravy  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  salt but  some  are  of  opioion 
that  the  black  broth  was  a  composition  of  salt,  vinegar,  blood,  and 
perhaps  small  pieces  of  flesh.  This  oirobtia,  spare  diet,  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the  Spartaus  to  bear  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue in  war,  and  to  endure  privations.* 

As  the  Spartans  were  to  be  moderate  in  their  eating,  so  they  were 
to  be  equally  moderate  in  their  driuking.  They  were  to  drink  only 
when  thirsty ;'  and  tbey  never  transgressed  this  law.*  Drunkenness 
was  not  only  considered  as  infamous,  but  was  severely  puuished/ 
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The  disgusting  sight  of  a  slave,  who  was  sometimes  made  drunk 
and  brought  before  them  when  children,  inspired  the  Spartans  with 
a  rooted  aversion  to  drunkenness.'" 

When  the  Spartans  retired  from  the  public  meal,  they  were  not  to 
be  allowed  any  torches  or  lights,  because  it  was  expected  that  men 
who  were  sober  should  be  able  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  and 
besides,  it  greatly  facilitated  their  marching  without  light,  a  matter 
highly  useful  to  them  in  time  of  war/ 

CHAP.  XV. 

Laws  relating  to  Apparel. 

The  poor  and  the  rich  were  to  be  clothed  alike/  The  Spartans 
were  not  to  change  either  the  fashion  or  the  materials  of  their  gar- 
ments, which  were  calculated  to  produce  warmth,  and  were  not  in- 
tended for  ornament.  Even  the  kings  themselves  conformed  to  this 
law,  and  wore  nothing  gaudy  or  ostentatious,  being  content  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  virtue  rather  than  by  their  robes.7 

The  boys  were  to  wear  tunics  till  they  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  each  of  them  was  presented  with  a  cloak  which  was  to 
serve  a  year,  and  which  was  to  be  annually  renewed/  Hence  their 
clothing  was  so  thin  that  a  Lacedaemonian  vest  became  proverbial ; 
and  gtr&i'  Aanw»uos,  a  Lacedaemonian  coat,  is  interpreted  by  Xerriy 
t<T0>/s,  a  thin  garment/  By  the  constant  use  of  such  bare  clothing  at 
home,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  inured  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  whenever  necessity  required  that  they  should  brave  storm 
and  tempest,  rain  and  snow. 

Boys  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  shoes,  and  others  only  when 
necessity  required.  Boys  did  not  use  shoes  as  not  being  requisite  for 
them  ;  but  they  were  accustomed  /3ac\£eir  ayvxcbrjTot,  to  go  barefoot/ 
By  this  the  legislator  intended  to  render  their  feet  hard;  for  be 
thought  that  by  this  means  the  Spartans  would  be  enabled  to  run, 
leap,  climb  and  descend  steep  places  with  naked  feet  more  easily 
than  if  they  wore  shoes."  When,  however,  they  were  farther  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  ephebi, 
they  were  allowed  the  use  of  shoes,  if  necessity  required  it.  Such  as 
were  called  h  t'TjiaKoXoi  are  said  to  have  been  virocn'ipara  AaKuymiy 
iffl fluty,  shoes  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ephebi ;  and  others  were  deno- 
minated apvKXahts,  from  Amyche,  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  they 
were  invented/ 

Boys  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  hair  ;  but  they  were  or- 
dered Iv  xPV  **tf**y$  to  cut  it  off  close  to  the  skin/    When,  however, 
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had  arrived  at  manhood,  they  were  allowed  Jo  suffer  their  hair 
beard  to  grow;  for  the  hair  was  an  ornament,  and  became  the 
free  man  and  the  warrior/ 

The  Spartans  were  not  to  use  baths  and  ointments,  except  on  some 
particular  days  of  the  year;'  but  the  river  Eurotis  was  expected  to 
supply  the  defect  of  the  former,  and  exercise  that  of  the  latter." 

In  the  field,  however,  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Spartans  were 
not  so  strictly  attended  to  a*  in  the  city  ;  for  when  they  went  to  war, 
they  were  to  put  on  purple  habits,  that  they  rai^ht  strike  their  foes 
with  terror/  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  perceiving  the  blood  that 
he  had  caused  to  How  ;*  or  the  purple  dress  might  be  intended  to 
distinguish  them  from  others,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians/ 

When  the  Spartans  were  about  to  engage  the  enemy,  every  one  was 
to  put  a  crown  upon  his  head.  This  was  dune  at  the  command  of 
the  king/  It  is  also  said  that  there  was  a  law  which  required  fitjhiva 
Aarcdai/ior/wy  turn ^ai urov  rii  ai,  that  no  Lacedaemonian  should  be 
without  a  crown  /  and  hence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  prin- 
cipal nation  of  Greece,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Greeks  were  an- 
ciently styled  fopijcoficWrc*  %A\aioi/ 

The  Spartans  were  to  wear  rings  made  only  of  iron.  This  was  a 
metal  highly  esteemed  by  them  /  and  the  iron  rings  might  be  intend- 
ed as  a  proof  of  the  valor  and  fortitude  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  rather 
than  as  ornaments  of  the  body. 

Young  women  were  to  wear  vests  which  reached  only  to  their 
knees,  and  which  were,  therefore,  denominated  fawofirtpibti.  As 
the  virgins  participated  in  certain  games  and  exercises  as  well  as  the 
young  men,  these  short  garments  rendered  them  more  agile.  Hence 
they  are  said  to  have  worn  oxtarol  x^iivei,  garments,  the  lower  parts 
of  which  were  open  on  each  side,  so  that  half  the  body  was  naked.' 

Gold,  precious  stones,  and  embroidered  garments,  were  to  be  worn 
only  by  prostitutes  ;*  and  Ibis  permission  to  harlots  was  the  strongest 
prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  be  thought 
virtuous. 

Virgins  were  to  go  abroad  without  veils,  with  which  married  wo- 
men, on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  covered.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  the  former  were  to  be  sought  by  men,  but  the  latter  were  to  seek 
only  to  please  their  husbands/ 

In  certain  public  exercUes,  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  were  to  perform 
naked  before  the  kings,  the  magistrates,  and  all  the  citizens."  In 
vindication  of  this  law,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  nakedness  of  the 
girls  could  not  injure  the  morals  of  youth,  whose  minds  were  fortified 
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by  virtue  ;n  and  that  women  should  exercise  continually  in  the  gym- 
nasium veiled  with  no  other  garments  than  their  virtues." 

CHAP.  XVf. 
Laws  relating  to  Discipline  and  Manners. 

Though  the  greatest  freedom  existed  in  Sparta,  yet  no  one  was 
to  live  as  he  thought  proper,  but  every  man  was  to  form  his  manners 
by  what  the  laws  prescribed.  These  laws  were  as  strictly  binding 
on  the  Spartan  in  the  city,  as  soldiers  in  other  states  were  bound  by 
the  rules  of  war  in  the  camp/  The  same  discipline  was  observed  by 
all  the  Spartans;7  and  each  concluded  that  he  was  born,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  country/ 

In  the  first  place,  obedience  to  superiors  was  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served by  all.  This  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  civil  government  ; 
and  that  without  it  neither  laws  nor  magistrates  could  much  avail/ 
This  -neiQarnyKT),  necessity  of  obeying,  was  so  universally  complied 
with,  that  Sparta  was  sometimes  called  ^a^atrifjftpoTo%,  the  subduer 
of  men,  because  the  citizens  were  accustomed  from  the  most  early  age 
to  obey  the  laws.1 

The  aged  were  to  be  honored  by  the  younger  in  all  things.  Honor 
was  given  in  the  first  place  to  magistrates,  next  to  parents,  and  then 
to  those  who  were  elder  in  jeats  :  rovs  yipoirat  aloyyvovTtii  ov\  r\rroy 
rovs  TraT^fjas,  they  pay  the  same  reverence  to  the  aged  as  to  their  fa- 
thers." The  youths  rose  up  whenever  the  old  men  entered  any  pub- 
lic place;  they  gave  way  to  them  when  they  met  them  in  the  streets; 
and  they  were  silent  whenever  their  elders  spoke/ 

The  old  men  were  to  admonish  the  children  of  any  one.  All  chil- 
dren being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  state,  the  old  men  were  al- 
lowed the  authority  of  parents,  and  were  to  reprove  not  only  their 
own  sons,  but  also  those  of  others,  when  they  saw  them  acting  im- 
properly/ This  law  was  intended  to  check  the  wayward  disposition 
of  youth,  and  that  in  all  places  they  might  meet  with  teachers  and  ad- 
visers. 

If  an  old  man  was  present  when  a  youth  committed  a  fault,  and 
did  not  reprove  him,  he  was  to  be  punished  equally  with  the  delin- 
quent/ 

The  elders  also  were  to  inquire  of  the  youths  whom  they  met,  whi- 
ther they  were  going,  and  for  what  purpose  ;  and  if  they  refused  to 
reply,  or  gave  an  evasive  answer,  they  were  to  be  rebuked  accord- 
ingly." 

■  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.    Idem  Apophth.       '  Idem  Agesilao. 
Lacon.  "  Stobaeus. 

•  l'lato  ric  Hep.  lib.  v.  *  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon. 

r  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  ■  Xenophon.  dv  Rep.  Laced.  Plutarch. 

i  Cicero  in  Hmto.  ibid. 

1  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  1  Plutarch,  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid.    idtm.  Apophth.  Lacon.         '  Idem  ibid. 
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Among  the  youths  was  one  of  their  own  body,  or  at  most  two 
years  older  than  the  rest,  who  was  called  €ipn%',  iren,  and  who 
had  authority  to  examine  all  their  actions,  to  watch  their  conduct 
with  strictness,  and  to  punish  tbem  severely  if  they  did  amiss.  The 
old  men  and  magistrates  frequently  attended  to  see  whether  the  ireu 
exercised  his  authority  in  a  proper  and  rational  manner;  and  if  he 
punished  the  boys  with  too  much  severity  or  remissness,  he  was  to  be 
chastised  himself.' 

The  youths  were  to  endure  with  fortitude  the  chastisements  inflicted 
on  them  by  their  elders.  He  who  was  angry  with  a  person  that  re- 
proved him,  iv  fieyaXf  ovelbei  ?)v,  was  held  in  great  disgrace.*  When 
any  boy  that  had  been  chastised  by  another  complained  to  his  father 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received,  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
in  the  father  if  he  did  not  inflict  on  his  son  other  chastisements.* 

The  youths  were  not  to  interrupt  the  discourses  of  their  elders  ;  nor 
were  they  to  speak  except  on  proper  occasions,  and  when  they  were 
able  to  make  observations  worthy  of  notice.  Hence  some  persons 
blaming  Hecataeus  the  sophist,  that  when  admitted  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic repasts  he  had  said  nothing,  Archidamidas  replied,  "  He  who 
knows  how  to  speak,  knows  also  when  to  speak."* 

The  modesty  of  the  Lacedaemonian  youths,  however,  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  their  words  and  actions,  but  was  to  be  extended  to  their 
looks  and  gestures ;  and  they  were  directed  by  Lycurgus,  when  they 
walked,  to  look  forward  or  on  the  grouud,  to  keep  their  hands  within 
their  robes,  and  to  observe  only  what  was  before  their  feet/ 

Lu x wry  and  drunkenness  were  to  be  avoided  by  all ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans were  to  be  taught  the  propriety  of  living  temperately,  by  observ- 
ing the  ebriety  of  their  slaves.' 

An  idle  person  was  not  to  be  endured,  but  was  to  be  treated  with 
ignominy  by  all.  It  appears  that  a  stupid  idle  person,  who  disre- 
garded the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country,  and  who  would  uot 
receive  instruction,  but  was  careless  of  what  the  world  might  say  re- 
specting him,  was  considered  by  the  Spartans  as  a  scandal  to  human 
nature,  and  treated  as  a  contemptible  and  worthless  member  of  so- 
ciety/ 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Laws  relating  to  Studies  and  Literature. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  to  acquire  as  much  learning  as  would  be 
necessary  ;  but  they  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  more  abstruse  parts 


«  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  d  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

m  Plutarch.  •  Plutarch.    Lycurgo ;    Inst.  Lacon. 

»  Xenophon.  de  Rep. Laced.  Plutarch.  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  lib.  iii. 
Inat.  Lacon.  J  Xenophon.  de  Hep.  Laced.  Nicol. 

■  Plutarch.  Ljcurgo.  Daouucen.  de  Mor.  Gent. 
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of  literature/  The  plainness  of  their  manners,  and  their  great  incli- 
nation to  war,  rendered  the  Lacedemonians  less  fond  of  Ihe  sciences 
than  the  other  Ci reeks.  Hence  they  obtained  the  epithet  afiovoot, 
unlearned,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  polite  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, and  were  more  skilful  in  arms  than  in  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Among  the  Spartans  were  some  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write  ;* 
others  scarcely  knew  how  to  reckon  and  they  had  no  idea  of  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  or  the  other  sciences.*  It  was,  indeed,  the  inten- 
tion of  Lycurgus  that  they  should  exercise  their  valor  rather  than 
spend  their  time  lv  \oyn^ayiant  in  contending  with  words,  or  in  the 
vain  disputations  of  philosophy. 

The  Spartans  were  to  exercise  no  mean  or  mechanical  art.'  'AneX>j- 
travres  yewpyiojv  xai  rexvutv,  neglecting  agriculture  and  the  arts,  they 
exercised  themselves  very  much  in  military  affairs,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  subdue  the  enemies  of  their  country."*  In  fact,  they  had  such 
an  idea  of  liberty,  that  they  could  not  reconcile  it  with  manual  labor;" 
and  they  considered  the  profession  of  a  soldier  as  the  most  respecta- 
ble." In  the  army,  indeed,  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  some  useful 
profession,  as  that  of  herald,  trumpeter,  or  cook  ;  but  it  was  required 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father/ 

Persons  exercising  vain  and  curious  arts  were  not  to  be  endured  at 
Sparta.  By  vain  arts  may  be  understood  such  as  were  foreign  to  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  and  which  occupied  the  mind  with  curious  and 
trifling  subjects,  and  not  with  matters  of  real  utility.  In  consequence 
of  this  law,  there  uere  at  Sparta  neither  rhetoricians,  augurs,  bankers, 
nor  dealers  in  money.*  The  Lacedaimonians  were  prohibited  from 
altering  the  nature  of  oils  by  perfumes,  or  dyeing  wool  of  any  color 
except  purple;  and  hence  there  were  among  them  no  perfumers,  and 
scarcely  any  dyers/ 

Comedies  or  tragedies  were  not  to  be  exhibited  nor  listened  to/ 
The  Spartans  paid  no  attention  to  those  who  spoke  either  seriously  or 
in  jest  against  their  laws  ;'  ami  they  would  not  bear  the  representation 
of  evil,  even  if  it  were  likely  to  produce  good. 

Poets  unless  approved  by  the  magistrates,  were  not  to  be  read  by 
the  people.  The  poet  Archilochus  was  expelled  from  Sparta,  because 
in  his  verses  he  had  said  that  it  was  better  to  throw  away  arms  than  to 
die."  The  poets  held  in  esteem  bv  the  Lacedemonians  were  Tvrtreus, 
Terpander,  Alenian,  Spendon,  and  others;  and  Lysander  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  with  his  kindness  Cho?rilu>,  Antilochus,  Antima- 
clms,  and  N  iterator,  who  composed  verses  in  his  praise." 

The  Spartans  were  to  have  no  orators,  ami  their  speeches  were  to 
be  comprised  in  a  lew  words.    They  despised  the  art,  but  esteemed 

«  Plutarch.  lust.  Lacon.  r  Iferodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  60. 

h  liOcrate.s  Pauathenaic.  i  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

•  Plato  in  Hipp.  Maj.  »  Athena".  I»b.  xv,    Seine  Quasi.  Na« 

*  Idem  ibid,    .Llisin.  Var.  Hist.  lib.    tur.  lib.  iv.  cap.  IS. 
.\ii.  rap.  ",().  »  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

'  Plutarch. I.ycurgo  j  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.      '  Idem  ibid, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  0.  "  Idem  Inst.  Lacon.    Valer.  Max.  lib. 

"*  Isocraf.  Paiiatheuaic.  vi.  cap.  3. 
"  Aristot,  de  Rhet.  lib.  i.  cap.  0.  1  Plunrch.  Lv.-vindro. 

'  Plutarch.  Agcsilao. 
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the  genius  of  oratory.  This  some  of  them  received  from  nature,"  and 
displayed  it  in  their  own  assembly  and  in  those  of  the  other  states, 
and  also  in  the  funeral  orations  which  were  pronounced  every  year  in 
honor  of  Pausanias  and  Leonidas.*  Brasidas,  the  general  who  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  supported  the  honor  of  his  country  in  Mace- 
donia, was  considered  as  eloquent  even  by  the  Athenians,  who  set  so 
high  a  value  on  oratory/  The  eloquence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  al- 
ways proceeded  directly  to  the  point  at  which  it  aimed,  and  arrived  at 
it  by  the  most  simple  means.  They  were  enjoined  from  their  earliest 
years  to  express  themselves  with  equal  energy  and  precision;"  and 
bence,  whilst  voXvXoyia,  verbosity,  was  attributed  to  the  Athenians, 
and  iro\vvt>ia,  depth  of  thought,  to  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans  were  re- 
markable for  ftpax*X°yia,  conciseness  of  speech.-  In  writing,  the 
Spartans  used  the  same  conciseness.  Philip  of  Macedon  having 
written  to  tbem  that,  if  he  should  lead  an  army  into  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian territories,  be  would  lay  their  country  waste,  they  replied  to  him 
with  only  the  word  tl,  if;  and  the  same  monarch  having  enquired  of 
them  whether  they  would  receive  htm  into  their  city,  they  answered 
him  only  with  the  word  ov,  no,  written  in  large  characters.'  Hrnce 
Epaminondas  boasted  that  he  had  obliged  the  Spartans  to  leave  off 
the  laconic  mode  of  speaking,  and  to  lengtlien  their  monosyllables/ 

The  laws  of  other  states  were  not  to  be  commended,  nor  to  form 
the  subject  of  discourse.4  The  intention  of  Lycurgus  was  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians should  be  governed  by  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to 
themselves;  but  they  who  have  inferred  from  this  law  that  the  Spar- 
tans were  enjoined  to  prevent  strangers  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  Laceda?mon,  seem  to  be  mistaken/ 

All  the  Spartans  were  to  be  used  to  jest  and  maintain  pleasantries. 
These  pleasantries  had  in  them  nothing  low  and  offensive,  and  were 
essentially  different  from  buffoonery  and  satire/  The  Spartans  were 
accustomed  to  take  and  return  a  jest,  e>/ie\«5«  rai  ttKinrrttv  xa\  *ca#- 
*~retr6at  /  and  they  desisted  the  moment  that  the  person  who  was  the 
object  of  their  sallies  solicited  to  be  spared.*  It  is  said  that  from  the 
Spartans,  Thales,  Pittacus,  and  the  other  sages  of  Greece,  bonowed 
the  art  of  comprising  moral  maxims  in  short  sentences/ 

Music  was  to  be  encouraged ;  but  the  Spartans  were  to  adhere  to 
that  which  had  been  practised  by  their  ancestors.1  The  more  simple 
strains  only  were  approved,  jxoya  ra  tiirXovirrtpa  rutv  ptXutv  Idoi 
5or;'  and  the  Lesbian  music,  which  had  been  commended  to  them 
by  the  oracle,  was  chiefly  in  request."  A  minstrel  was  considered  as 
a  great  trifler  in  a  matter  of  no  importance,  fiiyat  cesXirr^f  *v  P«PV 
rpaypan,*  and  for  that  reason  was  not  tolerated  at  Sparta.    The  La- 

AL*chin.  in  Timarch.  '  Thucydidea. 


*  Pauaan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 
r  Tbucyd.  lib.  it.  cap.  84. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  46.  Plutarch. 


*  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

*  Plato  in  Protag. 

*  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon. 
1  Idem  ibid. 
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cedaeraonians  were  admirers  of  music  which  produced  the  enthu- 
siasm of  virtue."  Without  cultivating  the  art,  they  were  capable  of 
judging  of  its  influence  on  manners,  and  rejected  those  innovations 
which  deprived  it  of  its  simplicity.  The  harp  originally  consisted  of 
four  strings,  to  wbicli  Terpander  added  other  three  ;  aud  this  num- 
ber was  not  to  be  increased/ 

Free  men  were  to  sing  their  own  odes,  from  which  slaves  were  to 
be  prohibited.  The  Spartans  were  allowed  to  practise  music  in  cho- 
ruses and  verses,  in  which  great  ideas  were  expressed  with  simplicity, 
and  elevated  sentiments  with  animation.*  In  these  poems  they  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  country,  and 
the  shame  of  those  who  had  betrayed  or  neglected  it/  The  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  learn  either  the  tunes  or  the  words  of  their  ad- 
mired odes ;  or,  if  they  had  learned  them,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
sing  them.' 

Any  one  was  to  love  an  ingenuous  youth  without  rivalry.  Youths 
were  much  cherished  and  beloved  as  those  that  should  establish  and 
perpetuate  the  future  glory  of  the  state  ;  but,  iu  Sparta,  this  was  a 
virtuous  and  modest  affection,  unlike  that  sensuality  which  was  so 
disgraceful  at  Athens and  a  Spartan  loved  a  young  man  only  as  he 
would  love  a  beautiful  statue,  tpq,  povov  tos  ayuXfxarot.9  If  any  one 
transgressed  iu  this  particular,  he  was  for  ever  disgraced,  fin/jos  but 
rov  fitov  i}v  ;v  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  either  of  retiring  from 
Sparta,  or  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.*'  These  lovers  lived  with 
those  to  whom  they  were  attached  as  a  fat  her  lives  with  his  children, 
or  a  brother  with  his  brethren/  The  same  affection  was  also  che- 
rished between  matrons  and  virgins/  This  part  of  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  was  productive  of  such  union  among  the  citizens,  that  even 
in  cases  of  competition,  rivals  bore  no  ill  will  to  each  other  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  same  person  begat  among  themselves  a 
secondary  friendship,  and  united  them  in  all  matters  which  might 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  person  beloved."  A  lover  was  punished 
for  the  faults  of  the  person  whom  he  loved/ 

The  Spartan  youths  were  to  be  permitted  to  steal  with  impunity ; 
but  if  detected,  they  were  to  be  punished  :  e0/'5ou<xt  avrovs  tat  k\cit- 
T€iv>  teat  roy  &\6vra  >co\a£ovoi  irXijyatv.*  The  Spartans,  however,  did 
not  authorise  thefts  aud  robberies;  for  as  they  had  all  things  in 
common  in  their  republic,  those  vices  could  not  there  exist.  The 
design  of  this  law  was  to  accustom  youths  that  were  destined  for  a 
military  life  (as  all  the  Spartans  were),  to  defeat  the  vigilance  of  the 
persons  who  watched  over  them,  and  to  expose  themselves  coura- 
geously to  the  severest  punishment,  if  they  failed  in  that  dexterity 


•  Aiistot.  de  Rep.  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 
Atben.  lib.  liv.  c.  6. 

9  J'lutarcb.  Agide;  Idem  Inst.  Lacon. 

*  Idem  Lycurgo. 

•  Idem  ibid. 
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which  was  exacted  from  them.'  Besides  stripes,  they  who  were  de- 
tected in  theft  were  also  punished  with  a  fine  of  money/ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Laws  relating  to  Public  Exerciut. 

No  one  was  to  be  more  corpulent  than  was  suitable  for  the  public 
exercises.*  In  the  performance  of  these  exercises  all  the  Greeks, 
and  more  especially  the  Spartans,  were  extremely  careful ;  and  if  a 
youth,  from  corpulence,  became  unable  to  perform  the  public  exer- 
cises, he  incurred  at  least  public  contempt,  if  uot  banishment  from 
Sparta. 

Boys  were  to  be  acoustomed  especially  to  hunting.  They  were 
sent  every  day  to  hunt,  as  soon  as  they  arose  in  the  morning  /  for 
hunting  formed  a  part  of  their  education,  because  it  teuded  to 
strengthen  their  limbs,  aud  rendered  those  who  practised  it  more 
swift  and  active.  Hence  the  Spartan  dogs  used  in  hunting  were 
bred  with  great  care,*  and  were  the  common  property  of  the  state/ 

Boys  and  girls  were  to  exercise  themselves  in  dancing.  To  remove 
the  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  women,  the  consequence  of  a 
recluse  life,  Lycurgus  accustomed  the  virgins  occasionally  to  be  seen 
naked  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  dance  and  sing  in  their  pre- 
sence on  certain  festivals.'  To  dance  was  denominated  by  the  Spar- 
tans Kapvaricieiy,  from  Caryis,  a  city  of  Laconia.*  The  Spartans  had 
two  kinds  of  dances,  one  of  which  was  called  %io«,  and  related  to 
exhftara  roXepca,  military  movements,  which  were  slow  and  cau- 
tious.7 The  opfios  consisted  of  young  men  and  virgins,  who  followed 
alternately  in  the  dance,  and  were  divided  from  each  other.*"  The 
other  kind  of  dancing  consisted  of  tr^itara  \opevriKa,  quicker  move- 
ments, and  was  used  in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  Venus."  Besides 
these,  other  Lacedaemonian  dances  were  the  btwobia,  bttpaXiat,  and 
,uf-}ar7ii.'  This  last,  in  which  rewards  were  proposed  both  to  boys 
and  virgins,  and  in  which  the  dancers  hit  their  haunches  with  their 
feet/  was  probably  practised  ouly  by  the  slaves.* 

Boys  and  girls  were  to  contend  together  in  running,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  quoit  and  the  javelin/  The  intention  of  Ibis  law  was 
to  reader  women,  as  well  as  men,  strong  and  healthy.' 

The  epbebi  were  to  contend  with  hostile  hands  and  feet  against 
each  other.  The  ephebi,  who  were  youths  that  bad  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  were  divided  into  two  classes,  as  troops  ad- 

*  Heracl.  Pont.  ibid.    Xenophon.  do      *  Lucian.  Dialog.  w§pl  ipxh*****- 
R<  p.  Laced.  1  Idem  ibid. 

"  lacerate*.  m  Idem  ibid. 

•  ./Elian.  Var.  Hi*t.  lib.       cap.  7.  *  Idem  ibid. 
/  lacerates  Paaathenaic  de  Laced*-       •  Pollux. 

mone.  p  Idem. 

'  Virgil.  Geor.  lib.  iii.  r.  404.  Horat      *  Cragiua  de  Rep.  Laced. 
Epod.  ii».6.  r  Plutarch.  Lycurgo ;  Xonophcm.  de 

*  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Rep.  Laced. 

•  Plutarch.  Lyqugo.  *  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Ucon. 
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verse  lo  one  another,  each  of  which  was  called  polpa,  or  ra£ef/  or 
ayf'\r/,u  and  the  leader  of  which  was  denominated  fiovaywp;1  but  one 
of  these  two  bodies  was  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Her- 
cules, and  the  other  by  that  of  Lycurgus/*  The  classes  being  thus 
divided,  they  came  by  night  into  their  college,  which  was  called  l<f>rj- 
fitiov,  and  which  was  situated  out  of  the  city,  and  near  the  town  of 
Therapne,  where  they  prepared  themselves  for  this  exercise.  They 
jointly  sacrificed,  during  the  night,  a  little  dog  on  the  altar  of  iMars; 
as  it  was  imagined  that  the  most  courageous  of  domestic  animals 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  victim  to  the  most  courageous  of  the 
gods.  After  the  sacrifice,  each  party  brought  a  tamed  wild  boar, 
which  they  excited  and  irritated  against  that  of  their  antagonists  ; 
and  if  the  boar  remained  conqueror,  it  was  deemed  a  favorable  omen. 
The  next  day  about  noon,  the  young  warriors  advanced  in  order 
and  by  different  ways,  which  were  determined  by  lot,  towards  the 
T\\urari<fTa$>  or  field  of  battle.  At  a  signal  given  they  attacked  each 
other,  and  gained  and  gave  ground  by  turns.  Their  ardor  gradually 
increased  ;  and  they  assaulted  each  other  with  their  hands  and  feet, 
and  even  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails/  They  continued  a  dis- 
advantageous contest  notwithstanding  the  most  painful  wounds,  and 
risked  the  loss  of  life  rather  than  submit  to  a  defeats  The  action 
passed  under  the  eyes  of  live  magistrates,'  and  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tators, who  by  turns  lavished  praises  on  the  conquerors,  or  loaded 
the  vanquished  with  sarcasms.  It  ended  when  one  of  the  parties 
was  obliged  to  swim  over  the  Eurotas,  or  a  canal,  which,  together 
with  that  river,  enclosed  the  IlXarai  torai' 

There  were  to  be  no  ludicrous  contests  ;  and  in  certain  exercises 
no  Spartan,  who  had  been  overcome,  was  to  lift  his  hand  as  a  sign  of 
submission,  since  that  would  be  to  acknowledge  a  conqueror.'  Hence 
the  irayKp&riov  and  cestus  were  not  allowed/ 

The  youths  were  to  be  constantly  employed  in  some  kind  of  exer- 
cise ;  but  men  who  were  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age  were  to  be 
exempted  from  all  labor/  These  last,  however,  were  not  allowed  to 
spend  their  time  in  walking  ;  but  they  were  to  employ  themselves 
altogether  in  affairs  of  slate,  or  in  war/  If  the  youths  refused  to 
labor,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  honors  of  the  city/ 

At  a  certain  time,  boys  were  to  be  whipped  in  the  temple  and 
around  the  altar  of  Diana,  surnamed  Orlhia/  This  whipping  was 
called  biafiaarlyoiais,  and  was  inflicted  once  every  year.*  The  youth- 
ful Spartans,  scarcely  out  of  their  infancy,  were  severely  whipped 
till  the  blood  began  to  stream.  The  boys  were  held  in  esteem  it 
they  endured  the  flagellation  without  weeping,  groaning,  or  exhibiting 
any  sense  of  pain     and  the  parents  of  the  innocent  victims  exhorted 


'  Pausanias  Laconicis. 
"  Plutarch. 

*  HetycbittSa 

*  Lui  ian.  de  Gymnas. 

*  Pausao.  Laconic. 

*  Cic.  Tuscul.  lib.  v.  cap.  27. 
3  Pau$an.  Laconic. 

*  Idem  ibid. 


*  Plutarch.  Lycurgo  ;  Idem  Apopbth. 
Lacon. 

'  Seneca  de  Penef.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

d  Plutarch.  Lycurpo. 

«  .i.lian.  Var.  lhst.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

t  Xi-noph.  de  Hep.  Lnced. 

r  Plutarch,  tut-t.  Lacwn. 

*  Idem  ihid. 
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them  with  frantic  cries,  not  to  suffer  the  least  complaint  to  escape 
them/ 

CHAP.  XIX. 
Laws  relating  to  Contracts  and  Money. 

No  one  was  to  have  in  his  possession  either  gold  or  silver.  By 
the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  gold  and  silver  were  rendered  of  no 
value  in  Lacedaemon ;  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  riches,  that  legis- 
lator made  the  very  possession  of  them  penal.1  This  law  was  the 
more  strictly  observed,  because  it  had  been  declared  by  the  oracle 
that  the  desire  of  riches  would  at  some  time  be  the  ruin  of  Sparta, 
as  is  intimated  in  the  following  verse : 

He  who  had  in  his  possession  gold  or  silver  was  punished  with 
death." 

No  other  coinage  than  that  of  iron  was  to  be  made  or  used  at 
Sparta:  pdvf  xpfjoOat  ry  triotjpj  xpoairaZev.0  This  money,  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  fire,  was  to  be  dipped  in  vinegar  while  it  was 
red  hot,  to  render  it  brittle  and  unmalleable,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  use.  Besides,  it  was  heavy,  and  a  very  small 
sum  was  sufficient  to  load  two  horses/ 

In  cases  of  emergency,  however,  the  Spartans  were  allowed  the  use 
of  money  made  from  the  skins  of  beasts.* 

Contracts  were  to  be  made  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  one  commo- 
dity for  another/  This  was  the  most  ancient  method  of  dealing,  and 
continued  in  Sparta  long  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  other 
countries. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  receive  any  interest/ 

No  one  was  to  give  presents.  Gifts  also  were  not  to  be  received 
from  foreigners,  even  without  the  limits  of  Lacedaemon,  and  when 
their  authority  and  character  might  seem  to  have  excused  them/ 


CHAP.  XX. 
Laws  relating  to  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

No  one  was  to  approach  the  forum,  or  concern  himself  in 
juridical  proceedings,  till  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
Previously  to  that  period,  his  friends  and  relations  transacted  his 
necessary  concerns  .M 

•  Scholiast.  Thucyd.  P  Id.  ibid.    Idea  Ly sandro. 

•  Cic.  Tuscul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  *  Seneca  de  Beoef.  lib.    cap.  14. 
1  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced.  9  Justin. 

•  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon.  *  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced.    it  Man. 

•  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon.    Nicol.  de    Var.  Hist.  lib.  xhr. 
Mor.  Gent.  ap.  Stobxum.  1  Plutarcb.  Lysandro. 

•  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  *  Idem  Lycurgo. 
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It  was  to  be  considered  disgraceful  for  old  men  to  be  constantly 
employed  in  the  forum.  It  was  deemed  more  suitable  for  tbem  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  schools  of  exercise,  or  in  the 
Xeox<">  places  of  conversation  ••  for  it  was  thought  indecent  and  dis- 
graceful in  a  man  to  be  fond  of  law-suits,  or  to  busy  himself  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  when  he  had  no  business  there  to  transact. 

Every  tenth  day  the  ephori  were  to  examine  the  ephebi,  who  for 
that  purpose  were  to  exhibit  themselves  naked." 

The  lover  was  to  be  punished  for  the  person  beloved,  if  the  latter 
had  been  guilty  of  any  fault/ 

The  youths  were  to  make  no  enquiries  concerning  the  laws.  As 
young  persons  were  not  permitted  to  enquire  concerning  the  laws  of 
other  countries,  and  as  tbey  were  prevented  from  bearing  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  Spartan  courts,  so  they  were  forbidden  to  ask  any 
questions  respecting  the  laws  by  which  they  themselves  were  go- 
verned.'  Obedience  was  their  only  duty. 

Men  of  abandoned  characters  were  not  to  speak  io  the  public 
assemblies ;  but  their  sentiments  were  to  be  related  by  persons  of 
good  report.' 


CHAP.  XXI. 
Laws  relating  to  War. 

Till  a  man  attained  the  age  which  the  law  required,  he  was  not 
to  serve  in  the  army,"  but  was  to  remain  at  home  for  the  defence  of 
bis  country/  It  is  generally  thought  that  till  the  age  of  thirty  years 
a  man  was  not  capable  of  serving  in  the  army ;  but  some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  military  age  is  not  well  ascertained. 
The  Spartans  were  not  to  march  at  any  time  before  the  full  moon/ 
They  were  not  to  fight  often  against  the  same  enemy.  The  reason 
of  this  law  was,  lest  the  enemy,  by  the  frequent  use  of  arms,  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  become  formidable/ 

They  were  not  to  have  any  sailors,  nor  were  they  ever  to  engage  at 
sea :  dirc/pnro  bk  airrols  vavrats  elycu  cat  vavfia\cly.'  This  law  in  pro- 
cess of  time  was  disregarded. 

They  were  not  to  undertake  any  reixojiaxias,  sieges  of  towns/ 
In  war  a  more  free  manner  of  living  was  to  be  allowed.    The  true 
reason  for  this  probably  was,  that  war  might  be  less  burdensome  to 
them.' 

The  camp  was  to  be  often  moved.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  to 
remain  long  encamped  in  the  same  place,  in  order  to  prevent  any 


•  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

•  iElian.  Var.  Hi*,  lib.  xir.  c.  7. 

•  Id.  ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 
y  Plato  de  Legibui  lib.  i. 

•  itschin.  in  Timarch. 

•  jfclian.  V«r.  HUL  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 

•  Thucyd.lib.v. 


'  Herod  ot.  lib.  ri.    Luaan.  de  Astro. 
4  Plutarch.  Lycurgo  ;  Idem  Agesilao. 
*  Idem  Inst.  Lacon. 
/  Herodot.  lib.  ix.  Plutarch.  Apophth. 
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surprise,  and  also  that  they  might  be  more  troublesome  to  their  ene- 
mies by  wasting  every  part  of  the  country.* 

Tbcsoldiers  were  to  sleep  all  night  in  their  armor  ;  but  tbey  who 
watched  were  not  to  be  allowed  their  shields.*  The  reason  of  this 
law  was,  that  the  soldiers  might  be  ready  for  battle,  and  that  the 
sentioels  being  unprovided  with  defenoe  might  keep  themselves 
awake.1 

Before  an  engagement,  the  king  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses. 
Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  designated  by  the  epithet  &fiov<roi, 
yet  their  king  sacrificed  to  the  muses,  through  whose  assistance  they 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  the 
latest  period  of  time.' 

In  an  engagement  the  army  was  to  advance  at  the  sound  of  flutes. 
These  flutes  both  excited  and  moderated  their  courage**  by  playing 
tbe  hymn  of  Castor,  which,  consisting  of  alternate  anapaests  and 
spondees,  occasioned  a  progressive  motion  of  quick  and  slow  steps." 

No  one  was  to  leave  the  army,  or  desert  the  ranks ;  but  he  was 
either  to  conquer  or  die/ 

He  who  lost  his  shield  in  battle  was  to  be  reckoned  6rtuoc,  in- 
famous. 

When  their  enemies  fled,  they  were  not  to  pursue  them  to  a  great 
distance/ 

They  were  not  to  spoil  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,'  nor  to 
hang  up  tbe  spoils/ 

He  who  overcame  an  enemy  by  stratagem  was  to  sacrifice  an  ox 
to  Mars ;  he  who  conquered  by  open  force  only  a  cock/ 

He  who  had  served  forty  years  in  the  army  was  to  be  discharged 
from  military  duties/ 


CHAP.  XXII. 
Judgments. 

The  judgments  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  two  kinds,  bn^onxal 
and  IbtvriKat,  public  and  private.  As  the  Spartans,  however,  were 
prohibited  the  use  of  money,  and  the  lands  were  equally  divided 
among  them,  private  actions  were  for  some  lime  very  rare ;"  but 
afterwards  they  became  more  frequent,  and  different  causes  were 
tried  before  different  judges,  who  were  the  kings,  the  senate,  or  the 
ephori. 

Tbe  kings  determined  to  whom  a  virgin,  called  ^xUXtpos  or  *■<*- 
rpo&xor,  who  inherited  the  substance  of  her  father/  and  who  had  not 


*  Plutarch.  Apoptith.  Lacon.  Xenopb.  f  Herodoc.  lib.  v.  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 
de  Rep.  Laced.  «  /Llian.  \  ar.  Hist.  lib.  ri.  cap.  0. 

1  Xenophon.  ibid.  *  PluUuch.  Apopbth.  Lacon. 

*  Taetiea  ChiL  it.  Hi»L  276.  •  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon. 

1  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  *  Xenophon.  Hellenic  lib.  v.  Plutarch, 

*  Tbucyd.  lib.  r.  cap.  70.  Age>ilao. 

*  Heptuntion.  "  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  rii.  •  Pollux  lib.  m. 
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been  betrothed  by  her  father,  should  be  married.*  If  any  one  wished 
to  adopt  a  son,  the  matter  was  to  be  brought  before  the  kings.*  To 
them  it  also  belonged  to  decide  by  whom  the  public  roads  should 
be  repaired 

The  senate  were  judges  in  capital  offences.*  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, decide  immediately ;  the  trial  frequently  continued  during 
several  successive  days,*  a  Iter  whu  h  judgment  was  not  given  ;  but 
tliq  intended  verdict  was  delayed  for  some  time,  because  an  error  ou 
such  an  occasion  could  not  be  repaired/  If  the  accused  obtained 
an  acquittal,  aud  new  proofs  were,  afterwards  found  against  him,  he 
was  again  arraigned  for  the  same  crime/ 

The  ephori  were  judges  in  causes  of  a  private  nature/  They  sat 
every  day  to  pronounce  judgment  on  certain  accusations,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  differences  of  individuals.' 

At  Sparta  were  no  orators  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  accuser  or  ac- 
cused ;  but  every  one  spoke  and  defended  himself,  though  the  more 
powerful  men  in  the  state  were  generally  successful  in  favor  of  those 
whom  they  favored/ 

When  any  one  was  accused  of  an  offence,  a  day  was  appointed  for 
bearing  the  parties  ;  or  if  the  accused  person  was  absent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic,  a  okvtuXt),  scytale,  informing  him  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates,  was  sent  to  him  ;«  or  he  was  recalled  by 
their  vvrjpiTat,  servants/ 

The  testimony  of  slaves,  especially  against  the  kings  and  men  of 
rank  in  the  state,  was  not  admitted  ;  and  no  Spartan  could  be  con- 
demned before  a  grave,  formal,  and  long  deliberation  had  taken 
place,  and  he  had  been  convicted  by  the  clearest  proofs.' 

In  private  matters,  written  documents,  and  especially  bonds  or 
deeds,  which  were  called  in  the  Doric  dialect  »;Xap<a,  and  which  re- 
lated to  contracts  for  debt,  were  admitted  in  evidence/ 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Public  Honors  and  Rewards. 

The  accustomed  rewards  of  the  Lacedaemonians  consisted  chiefly 
in  honors,  which  were  never  denied  to  the  deserving,  and  which  were 
conferred  on  citizens  either  during  their  lives  or  after  death,  and 
also,  though  more  spariugly,  on  strangers  and  foreigners. 

When  the  Spartans  wished  to  extol  a  man  very  highly,  they  called 
him  Oe'tos  dw/p,  a  divine  person  /  but  this  honor  was  very  seldom 
conferred  ;  for  at  Sparta  were  many  excellent  men,  and  it  was  difti- 

■  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  57.  *  Plutarch.  Agide. 

*  Idem  ibid.  /  Idem  Agesilao. 

»  Idem  ibid.  t  Idem  ibid.    Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

*  XeDophon.  de  Rep.  Laced.  *  Plutarch.  Agide. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  132.  '  Thucydid.  lib.  i. 

*  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Lacon.  *  Plutarch.  Agide. 
<  Thucyd.  ibid.  '  Plato  in  Menone. 
J  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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cult  for  one  to  excel  another.  Hence  Agrileonis,  the  mother  of  Bra- 
sidas,  observed  to  the  Thracians,  who  said  that  there  was  not  such  a 
ooe  left  in  Sparta,  "  You  are  wrong,  my  friends  ;  my  son  was  in- 
deed a  man  of  honor,  but  Laced  arinon  can  boast  of  many  better 

To  be  elected  into  the  number  of  the  three  hundred  was  reckoned 
the  first  honor  in  the  city.*  It  was  the  custom  for  the  ephori  to  ap- 
point three  officers,  each  of  whom  selected  one  hundred  men,  the 
best  he  could  find  ;  and  it  was  a  point  of  great  emulation  to  be  one 
of  these  three  hundred  men/  The  persons  thus  chosen  were  called 
Xoyubts/  Even  a  dismissal  from  this  order  was  esteemed  an  honor ; 
aod  the  dismissed  were  denominated  dyaOoepyot,  benefactors/ — a 
name  also  given  to  those  who  left  the  cavalry  every  fifth  year/ 

It  was  esteemed  honorable  to  a  man,  when  the  people  in  their 
assemblies  rose  up  at  his  presence,  or  gave  way  to  him/  This  honor 
was  conferred  on  the  aged. 

The  vpoibpa,  first  seat  in  a  public  assembly,  was  esteemed  a  great 
honor. 

hetiXtncts  were  thongs  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  bound  or 

adorned  victors  in  the  contests.1 
'EXa/rjs  oreipavoi,  a  crown  of  olive,  was  given  as  a  reward  for  brave 

actions- 
Statues  and  effigies  were  placed  in  public  places  to  perpetuate  the 

memory  of  those  who  bad  deserved  well  of  their  country/ 
Sepulchres  and  splendid  monuments  to  heroes,  called  iipfa,  were 

built;*  and  rerorctym,  cenotaphs, or  empty  monuments,  were  erected 

in  memory  of  those  buried  in  other  places. 
Temples  were  dedicated  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 

above  the  rest  of  mankind/ 
New  and  unaccustomed  honors  were  conferred  on  some,  to  whom 

festal  days  were  consecrated,'  in  whose  praise  annual  orations  were 

spoken,  and  at  whose  sepulchres  games  were  performed. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Punishments. 

The  punishments  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  different  kinds. 

Ztyi/a  was  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  if  the  offender  could  not  pay, 
be  was  driven  into  banishment/  It  sometimes  also  included  corpo- 
ral punishment/ 

K Kotos  was  a  collar  of  wood,  which  weut  round  the  neck,  and  also 
bound  the  bands.1 


•  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 
■  Plutarch,  ibid. 

•  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

•  Herodotus. 

«  Soidas  in  verb. 
'  Herodot.  lib.  i. 

•  PI  u  tan '  li .  Apopbth.  Lac  on. 

'Hesych.    Siudas  in  wb. 


•  Herodot.  lib.  nil.    Plot.  Themis tocl. 

•  Tbucyd.  lib.  i. 
w  Pausinias. 

*  Plut.  Lvcurgo  ;  Pausanias. 
v  Plutarch,  ibid. 

*  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnec.  Kb.  ni. 

•  Pollux. 

*  Xenophon.  ibid. 
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*Es  rot'  Kat6\bav  l/i/3d\Xe(vt  to  imprison,  was  employed  for  retaining 
malefactors/  The  word  Katfrbas,  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  de- 
note a  prison,  derived  its  name  from  the  fissures  in  the  ground  which 
were  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  and  which  were  denominated  Kai- 

€TOt.d 

Ai&s  avn'xetpof,  biting  the  thumb,  was  inflicted  by  the  ciprjv  on 
such  boys  as  gave  ridiculous  or  foolish  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  them.' 

TlaUtv,  to  strike,  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  ephori  on  such 
of  the  ephebi  as  upon  examination  were  found  weak  and  sickly 
through  idleness  and  luxury/ 

Mcurrtywcm,  whipping,  was  used  in  punishing  criminals  led  through 
the  city.* 

KeVrwrts,  a  goad,  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose/  It  was 
also  used  in  torturing  malefactors  w  ho  refused  to  confess  their  crimes.' 

'Art/ifa,  infamy  or  disgrace,  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  com- 
pelling a  person  to  abdicate  the  regal  dignity,  or  the  magistracy,  or 
by  not  permitting  him  to  buy  or  sell/  A  species  of  this  punishment 
was,  wheu  any  one  was  compelled  to  go  naked  through  the  forum  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  sing  verses  in  derision  of  himself,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  justice  of  his  sentence.'  Another  punishment  of  this  kind 
was,  when  a  man  was  deprived  of  all  honors,  and  obliged  to  give  up 
his  wife  to  another  person,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  beaten  by  any  one 
he  should  meet,  and  to  appear  only  in  ragged  and  dirty  clothes,  and 
with  only  half  of  his  beard  cut  oft":  this  was  inflicted  on  those  who 
had  fled  in  battle,  and  who  were  called  rpteravres,  tremblers.""  Ano- 
ther mark  of  infamy  was  imposed  els  tovs  kcikovs,  on  the  idle  or  disso- 
lute, who  were  held  in  such  contempt  at  Sparta  that  no  one  would 
lodge  or  exercise  with  them,  who  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  their 
juniors,  and  rise  up  at  their  presence,  and  who  were  uot  allowed  to 
imitate  the  ayeyKXrirovs,  men  of  spotless  reputation."  Lastly,  it  was 
a  mark  of  disgrace  when  any  one  was  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to 
stand  unemployed  in  public  with  his  shield  in  his  hand/  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  Spartans  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  infamy  or 
the  loss  of  reputation/ 

<t>vy>/,  banishment,  was  at  Sparta  rather  the  avoiding  of  penalties 
than  a  punishment;  for  it  was  generally  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  a  fine  which  had  beeu  imposed  on 
them,  or  by  those  who  wished  to  escape  ignominy  or  death  ;  but 
kings  aud  others  who  had  offended  were  sometimes  legally  banished, 
and  compelled  to  live  ill  a  foreign  country.  There  were  different 
kinds  of  banishment,  according  as  the  crime  seemed  to  require  : 
some  were  commanded  to  leave  Laconia  only,  and  might  take  up 
their  abode  among  the  allies  of  the  republic  ;   whilst  others  were 


e  Tbucyd.  lib.  i. 
d  Strabo  lib.  viii. 

•  Plutarch,  Lycurgo. 

f  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7. 

*  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Gr;vc.  lib.  iii. 
A  Xenopbon.  ibid. 

■  Plutarcb.  Apopbtb.  Laeon. 


*  Tliucyd.  lib.  v. 

1  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 
"   Idem  Age  si  I.  Xenopbon.  dc  Rep. 
Laced. 

*  Xenopbon.  ibid. 

"  Xenopbon.  Hist,  Gr»*c.  lib.  iii. 
f  I  socrates. 
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compelled  to  quit  Greece  and  live  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta. 
Manslaughter  or  involuntary  murder  was  punished  with  banishment.* 

Qavaros,  death,  though  considered  by  other  nations  as  the  greatest 
punishment  that  could  be  inflicted,  was  esteemed  the  least  formida- 
ble by  the  Spartans/ 

Bpoxot  was  a  rope  with  which  malefactors  were  strangled,  and  was 
tbe  only  instrument  of  death  used  by  the  Spartans.' 

The  punishment  of  death  was  not  inflicted  in  public  during  tbe 
day,  but  in  the  night,  and  in  a  certain  part  of  the  prison  called  &ck«s.' 
After  the  criminals  were  dead,  their  bodies  were  brought  out  and 
buried  near  the  prisou  apait  by  themselves." 


At  first  the  Spartans  paid  no  revenue  to  the  government,  either 
io  money  or  by  any  other  means but  in  process  of  time,  the  fre- 
quent wars  in  which  they  engaged  rendered  taxes  necessary,  and  tbe 
citizens  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  allies,  contributed  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  state. 


Tbe  citizens  paid  for  their  estates,  which  whilst  equal,  their  con- 
tributions were  also  equal  in  value,  and  therefore  not  accurately  exa- 
mined but  the  tiff+opal,  tributes,  imposed  on  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, varied  according  to  its  value  ;  and  at  length  some  imposts  be- 
came more  grievous  than  others,  and  the  richer  oppressed  the  poorer 
citizens.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Laconia,  whom  the  Spartans 
called  <rififia\oit  allies,  on  account  of  the  avrovofila,  privilege  of  liv- 
ing under  the  same  laws,  and  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  fur- 
nished their  ftpot,  contingents,  to  tbe  state/  A  great  part  of  the  re- 
venues of  Messenia,  which  the  Lacedxmonians  had  subdued,  was 
annually  sent  to  the  Spartan  government. 

In  order  to  increase  their  revenue  the  Spartans  doubled  tbe  ransom 
of  prisoners,  and  required  for  every  man  taken  in  arms  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  drachms  of  /Egina  ;*  for  by  this  standard  they  regu- 
lated all  tbe  operations  of  their  finances.' 

The  Spartans  appointed  particular  commissaries,  who  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  the  spoils  taken  in  tbe  course  of  their  campaigns. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  received  in  subsidies  from  the 
Persians  more  than  five  thousand  talents,  or  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.* 

«  Xenophou.  Anab.  Cyri.  ■  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  ii. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Revenues  of  Sparta. 


Hist 


•  The  drachm  of  Jrlgina  wu  equiyalcnt  t«  about  sixpence  halfpenny. 
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As  there  were  originally  no  cl<r<f>opa),  imposts,  so  they  did  not  place 
their  money  kv  Kotv<p,  in  a  public  treasury/  They  6rst  deposited  it 
with  their  neighbours  the  Arcadians,  who  dealt  treacherously  with 
them/  It  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  the  gods,  and  carried 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi/  and  to  other  places  of  worship.' 
It  was  not  till-after  Athens  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  brought  from  thence  an  immense  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver,  that  money  was  deposited  in  a  public  treasury  and  a  de- 
cree passed  that  it  should  be  admitted  into  public  use.  Afterwards 
the  city  of  Sparta  contained  more  gold  and  silver  than  all  the  rest  of 
Greece  /  and  the  treasury  was  placed  under  the  care  and  inspection 
of  the  ephori.* 


*  Tbucyd.  lib.  i.  ejusque  Scbol.  Ari- 
atot.  Polit.  lib.  ii. 
«  Athenxus  lib.  via 
<*  Idem  ibid. 


*  Plutarch.  Lysandro. 
/  Plato  Alcibiade. 

*  Tbucydides;  Xenopbon. 
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BOOK  III. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


CHAP.  I. 
The  Gods  of  Greece. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  received  their  religion  from  the 
Egyptians;*  but  other*  say  that  Orpheus,  who  was  a  Thracian,  and 
from  whom  devotion  was  called  0pr/*ncem,  as  if  th>>y.ia,  because  invent- 
ed by  a  Thracian/  was  the  first  that  instructed  them  in  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.'  It  is,  however,  improbable,  if 
not  impossible,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Grecian  religion  should 
have  been  derived  either  from  Thrace  or  Egypt,  or  any  other  single 
country  ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  Greece,  in  which  almost  every 
city  had  different  gods  and  different  modes  of  worship,  and  which 
was  inhabited  by  colonies  of  different  nations,  borrowed  from  each  of 
these  colonies  some  part  of  its  religious  ceremonies/  Thus  the  The- 
bans,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians,  retained  in  r- 
great  measure  the  mode  of  worship  exercised  by  that  people ;  aud 
the  Argives  are  thought  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  religion  of 
Egypt  by  Danaus  and  bis  followers.  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens, 
who  was  the  first  that  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Txarot, 
the  Supreme,'  was  an  Egyptian  ;  and  hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  lie 
was  designated  by  the  epithet  bt<pvi)s,  as  having  two  natures,  because 
being  an  Egyptian  he  spoke  the  two  languages  of  Egypt  and  Athens.  . 
Phoroncus,  who  is  said  by  some/  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the 
use  of  temples,  altars,  and  sacrifices,  was  also  an  Egyptian.  Indeed, 
so  many  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  aud  customs  were  adopted  at 
Athens,  that  the  Athenians  are  told  by  one  of  the  comedians, 

■  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  *  Herodot.  lib.  r. 

L  Nonnu.  Ewry.  Icrop.  in  Stel.  1.  '  Euseb.  Chronic.    PauMn.  A  read. 

e  Arutopb.  Kauis  v.  1004.    Eurip.  '  Glcm.  Alci.  Protrepl.    Arnobms  lib. 

Rhwo  v.  94S.  vi. 

Antiq.  of  Gr.  2  A 
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hfyvwrow  r^v  x6\t»  ainwy  wewor()Ka<ri  &*r*  'AOrivwv, 
They  had  made  their  city  Egypt,  instead  of  Athens. 

The  most  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  many  other  nations,  wor- 
shipped the  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  earth/ 
which,  as  they  saw  them  in  perpetual  motion,  they  called  deol  from 
row  Oieiv,  to  run,h  though  the  word  is  capable  of  other  acceptations. 
Afterwards,  the  gods  of  Greece  became  extremely  numerous,  and 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  world  were  distinguished  into  the  ce- 
lestial, the  terrestrial,  and  the  infernal  deities.  The  celestial  deities 
were  called  iirovpaviot,  oA^-rni,  adavaroit  ovpavibat,  ohpavlwts  ;'  the 
terrestrial,  kinyQ6viott  fjputes,  iiriyttoi ;  and  the  infernal,  \ii6vtot,  vtto- 
xOovtot,  KaTax&ovuH,  vTTorupTupiat,  cTTuyim.  The  celestial  were  held  in 
the  greatest  honor,  and  the  infernal  in  the  least. 

The  twelve  principal  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  called  peyaXoi  0eoi, 
and  more  frequently  ol  bwbexa  deoif  were  denominated  as  follows  : 
Zev«  Jupiter,  Uoffetbuv  Neptune,  'AtoXXwv  Apollo,  FlaXAas  Minerva, 
^tjfiijrrfp  Ceres, "H<paterros  Vulcan, "Hoa  Jutio/Aoijf  Mars,  'Epp>i>  Mer- 
cury, "Apre/i«  Diana,  'A^oooVrn  Venus,  'Eorla  Vesta.7  Their  names 
are  also  comprehended  in  the  following  verses  of  an  unknown  poet : 

AwS«Kd  tier i  e«A  /irydAai,  Zths,"Hpa,  TlotrtiMHv, 

ATjfitjT-rjp,  'Epfirjs.  'Eorfa,  Kv\\otr6br)S, 
♦o<0ot,  'Erwbuts  T'"Apijs,  IIa\Adr  TVA^pofc'-nj, 

"Aprtuls  tltri  6to\  BtLttKa  ol  neydKou 

These  twelve  deities  were  held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  especially  by 
the  Athenians,  who  placed  portraits  of  them  in  a  gallery  in  the  Cerami- 
cus,"*  and  who  erected  to  them  an  altar  called  /?«/jo«  rtav  bwbexa  Qeuv.9 

In  order  to  designate  the  various  offices  assigued  to  the  gods,  they 
Were  distinguished  by  various  epithets.  These  epithets  were  nume- 
rous, and  were  drawn  from  the  power  and  dignity  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  possess ;  from  the  office  which  tbey  were  believed 
to  fill ;  from  the  place  in  which  they  were  worshipped  ;  from  some 
remarkable  action  which  they  were  said  to  have  performed ;  from 
their  origin ;  from  the  form  of  certain  parts  of  their  bodies ;  from 
some  remarkable  attribute;  from  their  manners  and  pursuits;  or  from 
the  nations  by  which  they  were  worshipped.* 

1.  Among  the  various  offices  assigned  to  the  gods,  the  dominion  of 
heaven  was  attributed  to  Jupiter/  who  was  therefore  believed  to 
govern  the  seasons/  and  to  whom  were  given  the  epithets  opfiptoM, 
vcVios,  tW,  iKfiaios,  from  his  sending  rain  on  the  earth/  For  the 
same  reason  he  was  designated  vc^sAnyepcVn*,  oponve^s,  a'idpws ;  and 
from  the  thunder  which  he  darted,  bcrepoTtirifs/  atnpavalos,'  xarafia- 

*  Socrat.  ap.  Plato,  in  Cratylo  ;  Plu-      •  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  cap.  54. 

tarch.  de  Placit.  Philoeoph.  •  Aristot.  de  Mundo  cap.  7.    Luc  ran. 

*  Plato  ibid.    Plutarch,  ibid.  in  Timone. 

«  8chol.  Aristoph.  in  Nubes  t.  840.  r  Horn.  11.  o'.  v.  192.    Caiiim.  Hymn. 

Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  in  Jov.  v.  59. 

*  Aristoph.  Av.  v.  95.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  9  Athena-,  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

xvi.    Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.    itlian.  '  Lycophr.  t.  160.    Apol.  Rhod.  lib. 

Var.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12.  H.  t.  524. 

'  Schol.  Apollon.  U hod.  lib.  ii.  Ennius  «  Htsiod.  Tbeog.  290. 

ap.  Apulei.  de  Deo  Socrat.  '  Ari»tot.  de  Mundo  cap.  7. 

"  Paman.  Atticiscap.  2. 
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riff,  KtxTaiflarift,9  jipovralost  K*pnvnoi,e  apyuipavros,*  reprurpayroi,' 
ioiybovxot.'  Besides,  from  the  government  assigned  to  Jupiter  over 
every  part  of  human  life,"  he  was  designated  by  the  following  names: 
tivioiy  efiortot  or  brtvrios,*  eraipeloi,  <p(Xiosf  opxtos,  Ulatos,  <*.crr/<7tos ; 
oftoyvtos,  from  a  communion  of  the  divine  and  human  natures*/  fiaai- 
Aevc,  ffKyfrrtwyofy  iktvOeptos,  from  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Per- 
sians at  Marathon,  and  at  Platrca.  From  the  places  where  he  was 
worshipped  he  was  also  called  'lbalot,  Xivwr/rijt,  'HXelot,  Alrralos, 
Ne/icaio*,  Qeovpwot,  AwWaios,  K(Wi  from  the  mountain  Casius,  &c. 

2.  Apollo,  from  the  benefits  which  he  was  believed  to  bestow  on 
mankind/  and  from  the  arts  which  be  was  said  to  have  invented/ 
was  surnamed  a-rorporatos  or  awo/rofirjrrit  ruv  vatm*/  dAe£u*arof ; 
ayvcrvt  and  ayvtari\%,  president  of  the  way**  ;f  wvdtot,  watar  and 
rat***,  evXvpas,  who  plays  well  on  the  lyre  ;  *  etarr^&Xos,  hrjftoXot,  ecd- 
epyos,  /tar»/;5t\<;r;«,  darting  fur,  or  exercising  his  power  over  things 
widely  separated  ;'  To%tyt>po%  or  ro#m  carrying  a  bow.* 

3.  Neptune  had  the  surnames  of  AXvcoc,  that  is  daXatroto*,  iraXtosJ 
*tXaya~ios,m  AXi/ieavf,"  worms/  txrtot,  Tmreiot,  irwifyeVni  f  and  these 
latter  names  are  said  to  have  been  given  him  from  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  was  fabled  to  pass  through  the  sea  drawn  by  horses.  He 
was  also  called  yaiqoya*  and  0epeXu>t/xos  from  his  surrounding  <rr 
supporting  the  earth  ;  and  eipvartprot,  evpvpibvr,  and  evpvfioat,  from 
the  great  extent  of  the  sea. 

4.  Mars  was  surnamed  ^aBvnoXt^tns,  very  warlike  */  \aXtctoi  and 
X«U  >\<rutv,  covered  with  a  brazen  coat  of  mail.  He  was  also  called 
/uai^oros  and  fiporoXotyos,  from  the  destruction  of  men  by  war;  and 
aXaAa£o<,  from  the  shout  of  soldiers  when  they  commenced  an  en- 
gagement. 

5.  Mercury  was  surnamed  eraywriot,  the  president  of  contests  ;r 
<frpofalo$9  the  keeper  of  the  gates/  from  orpo^tvt,  a  hinge ;  ifnroXalos, 
Ibe  negotiator;  ifiiropiwv  txterdrnt,  the  superintendant  of  merchan- 
dize ;'  Ayopaios,  from  being  the  inspector  of  buyers  and  sellers;  rep£«of, 
the  god  of  gain;  tptovrwt,  very  useful;"  £oXto«,  crafty/  iiytfiortos,  obrj- 
yoi,  ivobiot,  the  leader  and  indicator  of  the  ways;*  apytiforrrj$t  the 
slayer  of  Argus  ;  •ci/XAt/vtos,  from  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia ;  rdpvos,  the 
keeper  of  cattle;  btdnrmp,  the  messenger  who  carried  the  commands  of 
the  gods  ;  aud  rpui<f>aXo%t  from  his  statues  being  placed  where  three 
ways  net. 

■  Arotopban.  Lip.  v.  42. 

*  Pau&aniaa. 

■  Horn.  II.  t'.  t.  21. 

*  Idem  ib.  a',  v.  419. 
9  Heeiod.  Theog.  v.  41. 

*  Amtou  de  Mundo  cap.  7. 

■  Herodot.  lib.  i. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  ii.  v.  790. 
«  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  i. 
4  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

*  Horn.  LI.  a',  v.  60S. 
/  Aristopban.  Pluto  r.  359. 
i  Idem  Vesp.  v.  870. 

*  Idem  Thesmoph.  r,  978. 
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'  Horn.  II.  a.  v.  370.  471. 

*  Idem  ibid.  v.  45. 

'  Arlstoph.  Lyaistr.  t.  401. 

■  Pau&an.  Achaic. 

■  Aristopb.  Tbesmoph.  v.  330. 

•  Idem  ibid. 

9  Lycnpbr.  v.  767. 

v  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  ii.  2. 

T  Ariatnph.  Pluto  v.  1162. 

•  Id.  ibid.  v.  1154. 
'  Id.  ibid.  v.  1156. 

-  Horn.  II.      v.  360. 

*  Ariatoph.  Pluto  v.  H  is, 

-  Id.  ibid.  ».  1160. 
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6.  Vulcan  was  surnamcd  kXvtotcxvv,*  nXwoepyoi/  tbc  famous 
workman  ;  and  wavbufjiuTup,  the  subducr  of  all  things. 

7-  Juno  was  surnamed  reXe/a,  the  president  of  marriages,  to  whom 
reXeiot  yufwi  were  a  principal  care.3    She  was  also  called  ycifit)Xios. 

8.  Minerva  was  surnamed  Ipydvrj,  evpeairexros,  the  inveiitress  of 
arts;"  noXujhvXos,  very  wise  j*  iroXi/fiTjTts,  abounding  in  counsel;'  cni- 
ppwr,  wise  or  warlike ;  Tptroyivein xPu<™Xoyxos>  »av"*g  a  golden 
lance;*  yXavKwiru,  the  blue-eyed  goddess  ;•'  iroXins,  or  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect iroXuiTis,  or  in  the  Doric  itoXiutis,  the  citizen  ;?  noXtas  and  ttoXiov- 
Xos,  the  guardian  and  patroness  of  the  city  of  Athens  ;A  kXpcoux0*. 
having  the  keys  or  government  of  the  city  ;*  ipvoiirroXts,  the  patroness 
of  cities  ;*  utpvtcjvt},  invincible  in  labor;  Xaoaovos,  preserving  the  peo- 
ple, or  exciting  them  to  battle  ;  X?j<<xrts,  from  obtaining  plunder  ;  aXaX- 
KOfieftjU,  from  bringing  assistance;  Trpoyaiay  from  the  temple  which 
she  had  at  Delphi ;  Trpoyoia,  from  her  foresight ;  and  xaXWowof,  from 
the  temple  of  brass  erected  to  her  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

o.  Diana  was  surnamcd  tiXeiOuta  and  \o\eiu,  from  her  assisting  at 
the  birth  of  children  ;'  dypore^a,  an  inhabitant  of  the  wood  ;*  Kvrqyof, 
Kvfrjyerts,  and  Orjpi'lTttpa,  the  huntress;"  Qi)poKTovo\t  eXtHftrjfiuXos ,  and 
upeottyotros,  from  her  love  of  hunting;  Ikuttj  rpif.iop<j*os,  the  three- 
formed  Hecate,  cither  on  account  of  the  triple  form  of  the  moon,  or 
because  she  was  thus  worshipped  where  three  ways  met ;  hence  she 
was  called  rpiofrns,  because  she  was  considered  the  inspector  of  pub- 
lic ways ;  io^eaipu^  delighting  in  arrows  ;"  -o£o<f>opos,  carrying  a  bow.'' 

10.  Ceres  was  surnamed  xovporpofos,  the  nurse  of  boys;*  and  6Vij- 
ruiv  On€7TTetpa  TTpoTriivTwv ,  the  supporter  of  all  men/ 

11.  Venus  was  surnamed  ovpaita,  the  celestial;  haipa,  the  mis- 
tress ;  >/  kv  Kt'iirots,  the  hortensian  ;'  Trut  btjfios,  the  public  or  terrestrial 
and  ycvirvXXts,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  generation.*' 

12.  Vesta  was  called  irarpya,  the  paternal. v 

Besides  these  were  haifxovest  daemons,  who  were  of  a  middle  kind 
between  gods  and  men,*'  and  in  the  number  of  whom  were  Pluto, 
Pan,  and  the  Satyrs.  These  daemons  were  distinguished  into  good 
and  bad;  the  former  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  ami 
prudence,  and  the  latter  for  their  ignorance  and  want  of  understand- 
ing/ There  were  also  //pwes,  heroes,  who  were  called  iifiiQtot,  who 
participated  in  both  the  divine  and  human  nature,  and  whose  virtues 
obtained  for  them  after  death  a  place  among  the  gods.*    Of  this  de- 


*  Horn.  II.  a\  v.  571. 
y  Id.  ibid.  0\  v.  315. 

1  Amtopli.  Tbesmopli.  v.  1)82. 

*  Orpli.  Hymn.  xxxi.  v.  17. 
»  Hon,.  II.  «'.  v.  260. 

e  Hum.  Hymn,  in  Pallad.  v.  2. 
d  Hettod.  Theog.  v.  021. 
■  Kuripid.  lone  v.  9. 
/  Horn.  It.  o'.  v.  20G. 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  cap.  47. 
A  Ari-toph.  Nub.  v.  002. 

*  Mom  Tbesmopb.  v.  1153. 

*  Horn.  Hymn.  i. in  Pallad. v.  I. 
'  Callim.  Hymn,  in  .»ov.  v.  12. 


Aristopb.  E<pj.  v.  057. 

Idem  Lys.  v.  1271. 
"  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apol.  v.  15. 
/'  Aristnph.  Th«Jsnio]>li.  v.  079. 
*/  Hesycbiti?. 

'  Orpb.  Hymn,  xxxix.  v.  7. 
*  Pausan.  Attic. 
'  Id.  Bcpot. 

"  Aristopb.  \ubcs  v.  52. 
r  Sopbocl.  Electr.  v.  hs7. 
■  Plutarch,  dc  Oractd.  Defect. 
r  Plato  in  Kpinom.  «  t  Sympos. 
v  Liuian.  Dialog.  MorU 
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scription  were  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  /Esculapius,  Achil- 
les, Menelaus,  Helena,  and  others,2  who  were  called  Oeol  xapiyypaT- 
roi,  reputed  gtwls."  They  were  believed  to  be  the  superiutcndauts  of 
human  affairs/  and  the  messengers  of  men  to  the  gods/ 

The  Greeks,  however,  in  general,  and  the  Athenian*  in  particular, 
were  so  extremely  superstitious,  that,  not  content  with  the  worship 
of  their  ancient  deities,  Ocoi  varpfot,  the  goda  of  their  country,  they 
frequently  consecrated  new  ones,  and  admitted  into  the  number  the 
gods  of  other  nations,  Otoi  gcrucoi,  foreign  gods,  insomuch  that  they  arc 
said  to  have  had  rp\%  ftvptoi,  thirty  thousand  objects  of  divine  worship.'' 
Though  the  ancient  Athenians  considered  their  religion  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  delivered  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors/ yet  by  custom  they  were  obliged  to  worship  a  great  number  of 
foreign  gods ;  and  hence  they  observed  the  OeoSena,  feast  of  all  fo- 
reign gods,  which  was  also  celebrated  at  Delphi/  Nay,  so  fearful 
were  they  of  omitting  any,  that  they  worshipped  unknown  gods/  and 
erected  to  them  altars,  which  were  called  /3u/io<  bvmrvptH,  anonymous 
altars.*  No  foreign  worship,  however,  could  be  introduced  without 
a  decree  of  the  Areopagus;'  and  hence  St.  Paul,  when  he  preached 
Jesus  and  Ihe  resurrection  to  the  Athenians,  was  summoned  before 
that  council  to  give  au  account  of  his  new  doctrine/ 


CHAP.  II. 

Temples,  Altars,  images,  Groves,  Asyla,  and  Sacred  Fields. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  men  had  neither  temples  nor  statues 
for  their  gods,  but  worshipped  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  Persians,  be- 
lieving tbat  the  gods  were  not  of  human  shape,  had  no  temples,  even 
at  a  time  when  they  had  become  common  in  other  nations  /  and 
hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  Xerxes  burned  and  destroyed  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece,  it  being  thought  absurd  to  confine  within  walls  those 
whose  temple  and  habitation  were  the  whole  world.*1 

The  Greeks,  as  well  as  most  other  natious,  worshipped  their  gods 
upon  the  summits  of  high  mountains,''  where  they  afterwards  erected 
temples.  It  is  observable  that  very  high  mountains  were  commonly 
held  sacred  to  Saturn  or  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  to  other  gods,  parti- 
cularly to  Apollo.*  Whatever  might  be  I  he  original  cause  of  this  cus- 
tom, certain  it  is  that  it  was  continued  in  the  heathen  world  because 
the  tops  of  mountaius  approached  nearest  to  the  heavens,  the  scat  of 


■  Pausan.  ElUc.  poster,  cap.  9. 

•  Loci  an .  in  Jore  Tragirdo. 
h  Hewed.  "Zfry.  r.  122. 

f  Plato  in  Sympoj. 

■  Heaiod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib.  i.  v.  250. 

*  IaocTat.  Oral.  Areopag. 
f  Athen.  lib.  Iz.  cap.  3. 

t  Pausan  Eliac. 


*  Id.  Attic.    Dio£.  Lacrt.  lib.  i. 

'  Joseph,  in  Appion.  lib.  ii.  Harpotra- 
tion  in  'EwiBtr. 

*  Act.  xvii.  19. 

'  Heiodot.  Euterpe. 
■  Cic.  dc  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

«  Horn.  II.  x'-  v-  170. 

"  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Apollinem  v.  1 11. 
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the  gods,  who  were  supposed  from  thence  more  easily  to  distinguish 
the  prayers  of  their  suppliants/ 

It  is  thought  that  the  Greeks  received  from  the  Egyptians  the  cus- 
tom of  building  temples,*  which  are  commonly  believed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  "the  ancients  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  deceased  friends,  relations,  and  benefactors/  and  which 
were  tirst.  erected  only  as  magnificent  monuments  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
those  words,  which  in  their  proper  acceptation  signify  no  more  than 
a  tomb  or  sepulchre,  arc  applied  by  ancient  writers  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods  : 

 TvflfioS  8*  atrrhu  4n<ruHTti  fxopov 

'OirA.o<Tjx(ay,  a<pnyc.7aiv  yvrpeiricrnhov.* 

Returning  from  the  toils  nfwar, 
Git  .it  Juno's  tcmjjle  hiiu  shall  save. 

— Tutnuluin  antique  Cereris,  sedemque  sacrnlaiti 
Veniinu*/ 

J  lie  temple  and  the  hallow'd  seat 
Of  ancient  Ct  re>  we  approachM. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  monuments  should  in  time  be  converted 
into  temples,  since  it  was  usual  at  every  common  sepulchre  to  offer 
prayers,  sacrifices,  and  libations. 

Temples  were  built  with  the  greatest  splendor  and  magnificence  ;* 
and  no  cost  was  spared  on  any  part  of  divine  worship.  Tins  was 
done  partly  in  respect  to  the  go.is,  who  were  supposed  to  be  pleased 
with  costly  ornaments  ;  and  part  v  to  create  a  reverence  for  the  dei- 
ties in  those  who  came  to  pay  their  adorations.  The  Lacedaemonian*, 
however,  differed  in  this  respect  from  all  the  ot her  Greeks,  and  served 
the  gods  with  as  litlie  expense  as  possible.  Hence  it  happened  that 
the  Athenians  once  complained  to  the  oracle  of  Amnion  that  the  gods 
had  declared  in  favor  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  offered  to  them 
only  a  small  number  of  victims,  and  those  meagre  and  mutilated. 
The  oracle  replied,  that  not  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  were  equal 
iu  worth  to  the  humble  and  modest  prayer  in  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  contented  with  asking  the  only  real  blessings  of  the  gods.1 

Sometimes  the  same  temple  was  dedicated  to  several  gods,  who 
were  thence  called  avvraoi  and  vvvotKirat  ;a'  and  they  who  had  the 
same  common  altar  were  denominated  opofiwfiiot,  trvfifivftat/  ovvdpo- 
roi,  and  oviQutKoi.  Thus  were  joined  in  one  temple  Hercules  and  the 
Muses;  in  another,  Venus  and  Cupid;  in  another,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, eve. 

Temples  were  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  was  supposed  mo«»t 
agreeable  to  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  dedicated;  for  as  trees, 
birds,  and  other  animals,  were  considered  sacred  to  particular  deities, 
so  to  almost  every  god  w  as  appropriated  a  certain  peculiar  form  of 

P  Tacit*  Anna!.  *  Aristophan.  Av.  v.  612.  Ovid.  F^t. 

v  Herotlnt.  lib.  ii.  lib.  i.  v.  77  et  233. 

r  Lti&ehius,  Lactantiu;,  Clemens  Alex-  1  Plato  Atcibiade  ii. 

andrio.  protrcpt;  K  Strabu  lib.  vii.    Plut.  Sympo*.  ht>. 

•  I.y<  ophroii.  Cassandra  v.  01 3.  [v. 

'  Virgil.  .1  ncid.  lib.  ii.  v.  VI.  '  Strabu  lib,  \i. 
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building,  which,  it  was  thought,  was  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 
Thus,  the  Doric  pillars  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules; 
the  Ionic,  to  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Diaua;  and  the  Corinthian,  to 
Vesta  the  Virgin.  As  the  ancients  believed  that  the  world  was  go- 
verned by  divine  protidence,  they  ascribed  the  management  of  every 
particular  affair  to  some  particular  god.  Thus,  Mars  was  thought  to 
preside  over  war,  and  Venus  over  love  ;  and  as  Minerva  was  the  god- 
dess of  warriors,  scholars,  aud  artificers,  in  some  of  the  temples  de- 
dicated to  her  were  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  of  the  Doric,  another  of 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  third  of  the  ionic  order. 

It  being  the  common  opinion  that  some  of  the  gods  delighted  in 
woods,  some  in  mountains,  some  in  vallies,  some  in  fields,  aud  others 
in  rivers  or  fountains,  the  Greeks  built  temples  in  such  places  as  were 
most  agreeable  to  the  deities  who  were  to  inhabit  them.  Wherever 
they  stood,  if  the  situation  permitted,  the  windows  opened  to  the 
rising  sun.'  The  front  was  towards  the  west,  and  the  statues  and 
altars  being  placed  at  the  other  end,  they  who  worshipped  had  their 
faces  towards  the  cast ;  for  it  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  hea- 
thens to  worship  with  their  faces  towards  the  east/  In  latter  ages, 
temples  were  so  built  that  the  entrance  and  statues  were  towards  the 
east,  and  those  who  worshipped  towards  the  west.*  If  (he  temples 
were  built  near  the  side  of  a  river,  they  were  to  look  towards  its 
banks ;  if  near  a  public  road,  they  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily 
obseived  by  travellers,  who  might  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods  as 
they  passed. 

Temples  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sacred  and  profane ;  of 
which  the  latter  was  called  to  e£w  wcptppavrripitoy,  and  the  former  to 
law.  The  xfpijjjjavTtiptov  was  a  vessel  of  stou<-  or  brass  filled  with 
holy  water,4  with  which  they  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrifices  were 
sprinkled,  and  beyond  which  it  was  uot  lawful  for  any  fiifitjKo$,  profane 
person,  to  pass.  Some  say  that  it  was  placed  in  the  eutrance  of  the  b\bv- 
tov,  winch  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple,  and  into  which  none 
but  the  priest  was  allowed  lo  enter;  and  hence  fiifyXos  toko*  is  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  b\bvTov.c  Others,  however,  with  more  pro- 
bability, tell  us  that  the  tepipparrt'iptop  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
temple/ 

The  word  ot/vos  is  said  by  some  to  denote  a  temple  dedicated  to  a 
hero  or  demigod  but  by  others  it  is  expounded  6  evborepo*  tokos  too 
Icpov,  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  /  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  &bvror.  In  its  proper  acceptation  the  word  is 
used  for  a  sheep-fold  ;  aud  some  are  of  opinion  that,  because  the  im- 
age* of  the  gods  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  and  were  inclosed 
with  rails  on  every  side,  this  place,  from  its  similitude  to  a  sheep-fold, 
was  called  trrjKos,  which  in  time  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  temple, 
a  part  being  put  for  the  whole. 

»  Lucian.  de  Domo  ;  Clem.  A  lex  and  r.       c  Phavorinus. 
Stromat.  d  Casaub.  in  Thcophrast.  Charact. 

'Clem.  Alexan.  ibid.    Hyginot  de       •  Ammonius  de  Verb.  Diff.  et  Sixnilit. 

Agr.  Limit,  coos.  lib.  i.  Pollux  Onum.  lib.  i. 

•  Porphyr.  de  Antr.  Nymph.  t  Ilesycbius  ;  Suidas. 

*  SukUs  i  Pbavorinua. 
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Belonging  also  to  the  temple  was  hpxelov,  which  was  a  repository 
or  treasury  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  for  those  who  were 
desirous  of  preserving  money  or  other  articles  of  value  ;  and  hence 
the  epithets  peyaXoTrXovroi',  icoXvxpvoov,  apyat6ir\ovrovt  are  applied  to 
it.< 

Naos  aud  iepov  signified  the  whole  temple.  In  it  were  contained 
ftutfxds,  the  altar,  on  which  oblations  were  offered  ;  vpSirvXa  or  wpenrv- 
Xata,  the  portico  or  outer  porch  ;  vpovaov,  the  porch,  iu  which  com- 
monly stood  an  altar  or  image  ;  and  re/ievos,  the  place  on  which  the 
image  of  the  chief  god  was  erected.*  That  part  of  the  temple  which 
was  before  the  trrjKog  was  called  Trpobopot,  and  that  behind  it  6iri<r06bo- 

As  among  the  most  ancient  Egyptians,  atyavoi  rrjol  fonv,  the  tem- 
ples were  without  statues,  so  the  Greeks  worshipped  their  gods  with- 
out any  visible  representation  till  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder 
of  Athens/  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  age  of  Moses.'  At 
first  the  idol  was  commonly  a  rude  stock,  and  was,  therefore,  called 
oavit.m  Such  was  that  of  Juno  Saniia,  which  was  afterwards  convert- 
ed into  a  statue.  In  Achaia  were  thirty  square  stones,  on  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  so  many  gods  without  any  representation.*1 
At  Delos  was  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Veuus,  which  had  a  square 
stone  instead  of  feet/  No  idols  were  more  common  than  those  of 
oblong  stones  erected,  and  thence  termed  kIovcs,  pillars.1*  These 
stones,  and  others  of  different  figures,  were  generally  of  a  black  co- 
lor,9 which  seems  to  have  been  thought  in  those  times  most  solemn 
and  appropriate  to  whatever  was  designed  for  religious  purposes. 
They  were  called  fiatrvXai  and  fitUrvKm/  a  name  derived  from  the 
Phoenician  language,  iu  which  bethel  signifies  the  house  of  God.  The 
Grecian  images  were  without  form  till  the  time  of  Daedalus,  who  made 
two  feet  to  the  stones,  which  before  were  of  one  mass,  and  who  was 
hence  said  to  have  formed  moving  and  walking  statues.'  At  first, 
therefore,  they  were  called  only  loava,  bia  to  &*o£€io6ai,  because  they 
were  shaven ;'  and  this  word  properly  denotes  an  idol  which  is  itce/ii- 
rov,  shaven  out  of  wood  or  stone."  Afterwards,  when  the  art  of  en- 
graving and  carving  had  been  invented,  the  rude  lumps  were  changed 
into  figures  resembling  living  creatures,  and  generally  resembling 
men;  and  then  an  image  was  denominated  fiperns,  ha  to  ftpory  iotci- 
>nt,  because  it  was  like  a  man/  Nevertheless,  in  more  refined  ages, 
the  unformed  images  were  reverenced  for  their  antiquity,  and  pre- 
ferred to  the  most  curious  pieces  of  modern  art.19 

The  matter  of  which  statues  were  made  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
was  generally  wood;  and,  in  particular,  ebony,  cypress,  cedar,  oak, 

f  Polliu  ibid.  i.  cap.  10. 

*  Scbol.  in  Sopbocl.  CEdip.  Tyran.  »•       *  Strabo  lib.  xvii. 

15.  »  Euseb.  ibid.    He*ych.  *.  faurvkou 

»  Pollux  ibid.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i».  cap.  78.  Tberoiat. 

*  Lucian.  Libro  de  Dea  Syria.  Orat.  xv. 

1  Kiisebius.  '  Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepU 

"  Clem.  Alexandrin.  Protrept.  "  Hesych.  l&a*ov. 

■  Pausan.  Aehaicis.  ■  Clem.  Alex.  ibid.    Aristopb.  Schvl. 

1  Idem  Ibid.  ad  lupi.  v.  31. 

'  Clem.  Ale*.  Eusrb.  Prap.  Evan.  lib.  "  Porpbyr.  de  Abarin.  lib.  u.  aeg.  lh. 
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yew,  and  box  trees,  were  used  for  that  purpose/  The  smaller  images 
were  usually  made  of  ihe  root  of  the  olive-tree.*  The  trees  which  were 
dedicated  to  particular  gods  were  thought  to  be  moat  acceptable  to 
those  deities  ;  and  hence  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  commonly  made  of 
oak  ;  that  of  Venus,  of  myrtle  ;  that  of  Hercules,  of  poplar  ;  and  that 
of  Minerva,  of  the  olive-tree,  &c.  Sometimes  the  statues  were  made 
of  common,  and  also  of  precious  stones ;'  and  sometimes  of  black 
stones,  to  denote  the  invisibility  of  the  gods.  Afterwards,  marble 
and  ivory,  and  sometimes  chalk  and  clay,  were  employed  for  this 
purpose;  and  lastly,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  other  metals,  were  ap- 
propriated to  this  use.*  It  is  uncertain  what  were  the  forms  and  pos- 
tures of  the  statues,  which  were  commonly  made  iu  imitation  of  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  gods,  especially  of  those  iu  Homer,  whose 
authority  was  held  most  sacred. 

The  images  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  where  they 
stood  upon  pedestals  raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  enclosed 
with  rails  ;  and  hence,  as  has  been  already  observed,  this  place  was 
called  <nj«o!.  That  this  was  the  situation  of  the  images  is  sufficiently 
evident : 

Turn  foribus  divso,  media  te*tudine  tcmpli.* 
Then  at  the  chancel  door,  where  Juno  stands. 

In  this  passage,  the  fores  diva  are  to  be  understood  as  the  entrance 
of  the  oijKOf. 

Bm/jos  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  any  altar  raised  either 
high  or  low,  though  some  think  that  it  signifies  an  altar  erected  to 
one  of  the  superior  deities  only/  Altars  were  of  various  dimensions, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
The  deol  ovpuvioi,  celestial  gods,  had  their  altars  raised  considerably 
above  the  ground ;  and  we  are  told  that  Ihe  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
was  twenty-two  feet  high.-  The  altars  of  the  0eo<  x&>»  «©«»  terrestrial 
gods,  though  denoted,  as  some  say,  by  the  same  word,  were  not  so 
high.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  last  were  called  eVvrtpat,  a 
name  given  also  to  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  heroes, 
and  which  were  placed  near  to  the  ground,  and  only  one  step  high/ 
The  subterranean  or  infernal  gods,  denominated  ua-^'Wtoi,  instead  of 
altars,  bad  small  ditches  or  trenches,  which  were  digged  up  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing,  and  which  were  called  \Akk<h  and  ftudpoi/  The 
depth  of  these  trenches  would  seem  to  have  been  about  a  cubiM 
The  nymphs  and  such  deities,  instead  of  altars,  had  uvrpa,  caves, 
where  religious  worship  was  paid  them,  because  of  the  waters  which 
flowed  into  the  caverns,  and  over  which  the  nymphs  called  naiades 
presided/ 

Altars  were  always  lower  than  the  statues  of  the  gods.    They  were 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  Plin.  lib.  Utiv,  cap.       *  Pausan.  Fliac.  a'. 
7.  *  Kuripid.  Bcbol.  in  Phorniss.  v.  291. 


*  Theophrast.  Libr.  de  Plant.  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  aog.  H. 

*  Pausan.  CorinUiiac.  /  Philoatrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  vi.  cap. 

*  Lucian.  in  Jove  Tragoedo  ;  Pau*an.    2.    Id.  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
laaim.  *  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  u.  v.  25. 

k  Virgil.  Xm.  lib.  i.  v.  605.  *  Porpbyriud. 
1  AmoKmiui  v.  $t$fi6f. 
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commonly  made  of  earth,  or  of  ashes  heaped  together,  or  of  any  other 
durable  materials.  The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Elis  was  made 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  sacrifices  ;■  as  was  also  that  at  Thebes  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  who  was  thence  surnamed  iTrottos.*  Sometimes  allars 
were  made  of  horn,  as  was  the  famous  one  at  Delos  sometimes  of 
brick  ;m  but  most  commonly  of  stone.  Some  also,  for  greater  beauty 
and  splendor,  were  overlaid  with  pold."  Before  temples  were  erected, 
altars  were  built  in  groves,  in  other  places,  and  often  in  highways  for 
the  use  of  travellers.'  The  terrestrial  gods  had  their  altars  in  low 
places  ;  but  the  celestial  were  worshipped  upon  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains. Before  the  erection  of  altars,  the  Greeks  anciently  sacrificed 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  sometimes  on  a  green  turf  of  earth/  called 
by  Horace  ecspes  viuus,  a  living  turf;  ami  the  sacrifices  offered  with- 
out altars  were  denominated  famfivfuot  Ovrriai.i 

The  form  of  altars  was  not  always  the  same.  There  was  an  oblong 
(tirtfjt'iKtjs)  altar  dedicated  to  the  Pares  ;r  a  square  altar  upon  the  top 
of  mount  Citlueron  ;'  and  from  ancient  medals  and  other  authorities 
it  appears  that  altars  were  sometimes  circular,  and  sometimes  had 
many  sides.  The  most  ancient  altars  were  adorned  with  horns,1  which 
served  for  various  uses:  to  them  the  victims  were  generally  fastened  ; 
and  suppliants,  who  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge,  caught  hold  of  the 
horns.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  they  were  originally  intended 
for  tliese  purposes;  and  some  derive  tin  in  from  a  practice  in  the  first 
age,  in  which  horns  were  considered  as  ensigns  or  marks  of  power  and 
dignity.  Hence  the  pictures  of  the  most  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  and 
also  those  of  rivers,  were  commonly  adorned  with  horns. 

It  was  customary  to  engrave  on  altars  the  names  or  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  deities  to  whom  the\  were  consecrated.  This  appears 
Irom  the  altar  at  Athens,  on  which  St.  I'aul  observed  the  inscription, 
ayvuiory  0cy,  to  the  unknown  god.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  this 
practice  was  adopted  on  most  altars.  If  the  altar  was  dedicated  to 
more  gods  than  one,  their  several  name  s  or  characters  were  inscribed, 
unless  this  could  be  effected  under  one  designation,  as  peyAXoi  Geoi, 
the  great  gods."  Sometimes  also  the  occasion  of  the  dedication,  with 
other  circumstances,  was  expressed. 

Some  altars  were  e/uirvpot,  intended  for  sacrifices  made  by  fire  ; 
others,  Hirvpoi,  without  tire,  and  uraifiaKrot,  without  blood,  upon  which 
only  cakes,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  inanimate  things,  could  be  law- 
fully placed. 1  At  Delos,  near  the  altar  of  horn,  was  one  sacred  to 
Apollo  Genitor,  upon  which  Pythagoras,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to 
put  animals  to  de  ath,  used  to  sacrifice."  There  was  another  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  "Yirarot,  the  Supreme,  by  older  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens;' 
and  the  Paphian  Venus  had  an  altar  which  was  ai a/nnvros,  free  from 
blood,  and  upon  winch  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  animals,  but  which 


•  P.tnsan.  I  line.  o'. 
4  Itlem  ibi<l, 

'  (  ailiinach.  Hvmil,  in  A]>ollin.  v,  <i0. 
■   l'ills.Tll.  lib.  \  i. 

•  Athena*.  Iil».  v. 

•  Kustatb.  in  Iliad,  lilt.  ii. 

'  Lil.  iiy  rat<l.  de  Diis  Syntag.  %\  ii. 

v  [f-at»vrlt.  PlinvoriiiUfe. 


'  PauMin,  FTiac. 

'  Ulem  llu  otic. 

'  N'oonus  Pinny s.  hl».  xliv.  v.  90. 

"  Apollon.  Khoil.  Argonaut,  lib.  ii.  r. 
:,:v.i. 

1  <  Irphetni  de  Lapidi 

"  I        Laert.  Pytluigora. 

'  Partisan.  A  read  if. 
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was  not  &irvpos,  void  of  fire,  for  the  goddess  was  worshipped  only  witli 
prayers  and  pure  fire.* 

Altars  and  images  were  consecrated  in  the  same  manner.  A  wo- 
man, dressed  in  a  garment  of  different  colors,  brought  upon  her  head 
a  pot  of  sodden  pulse,  as  pease,  beaus,  and  the  like,  which  the  Greeks 
gratefully  offered  to  the  gods  in  remembrance  of  their  ancient  food." 
This  custom  was  particularly  observed  at  the  consecration  of  the 
ipfial,  statues  of  Mercury,  and  was  then  practised  only  by  the  lower 
sort  of  people.-  Sometimes,  however,  consecrations  were  more  ex- 
pensive, and  were  performed  with  more  sumptuous  offerings  and  cere- 
monies; but  these,  like  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  worshippers,  and  the  nature  or  disposition 
of  the  deities.  At  the  consecration  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  Ctesias, 
they  took  a  new  vessel  with  two  ears,  on  each  of  which  they  hound  a 
chaplet  of  white  wool,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  it  one  of  yellow,  and 
covered  the  vessel.  They  then  poured  out  before  it  a  libation  called 
ambrosia,  which  was  a  mixture  of  water,  honey,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  conformity  with 
their  usual  frugality,  consecrated  the  statues  of  the  gods  at  a  very 
small  expense.  Afterwards,  when  they  increased  in  wealth,  and  had 
adopted  a  more  sumptuous  mode  of  living,  pompous  and  costly  cere- 
monies were  gradually  introduced  into  their  religious  worship.  In  the 
primitive  ages  of  Greece,  even  the  images  and  altars  of  Jupiter  were 
consecrated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  statues  of  Mercury,  which 
were  erected  in  the  public  streets,  and  dedicated  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense/ But  the  most  common  method  of  consecration  was  performed 
by  putting  a  crown  upon  the  altars  and  images,  auointing  them 
with  oil,  and  then  offering  to  them  prayers  aud  oblations.  Sometimes 
the  Greeks  added  an  execration  against  those  who  should  profane 
them,  and  iuscribed  on  them  the  name  of  the  deity,  and  the  cause  of 
their  dedication.  It  was  customary,  also,  to  dedicate  trees  or  plants 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  consecrated  altars  and  statues : 

Uparai  rot  <rrl$a.vov  XmtGi  go/tal  avtonfooto 
nx^oircu,  o-Ktcp&y  Kcerafrfi<rontv  it  irhardvitTTov 
Uparai  JT  bpyvpias  4£  6\mSos  dyphv  &\u<pap 
AaaS6ft(vait  (rra^tvfits  tnrb  axitpajf  vKaTdyiaTov 
rpdpfiara  5*  iv  <p\oi$  ycypd^erai  ( &>s  iraptwv  ris 
%Kyyvoli))  Awpurrl,  248cv  fi\  'EAtVaj  fvrbv  tltii.(t 
We  first  a  crown  of  creeping  lotus  twine, 
And  on  a  shadowy  plane  suspend,  as  thine  ; 
We  first  beneath  the  shadowy  plane  distil 
From  silver  vase  the  balsam'*  liquid  rill ; 
Graved  on  the  bark  the  passenger  shall  see, 
"  Adore  ine  traveller!  I'm  Helen's  tree."  Elton. 

Tiie  act  of  consecration  consisted  chiefly  in  the  unction,  which  was 
a  ceremony  derived  from  the  most  ancient  times;  and  at  the  conse- 
cration it  was  customary  to  offer  a  great  number  of  sacrifices,  and 
make  sumptuous  entertainments. 

9  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  S.  6  Athcnam*  lib.  ix. 

*  Schol.  in  Aristophan.  Pluto,  act.  v.       e  Schol.  In  Ariatoph.  Pluto,  act.  v. 

seen.  3.  8CCn-  3* 

•  Idem  ibid.  a  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xviii.  v.  43. 
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Altars  were  frequently  erected  under  the  shade  of  trees;'  and 
groves  of  trees  for  that  purpose  were  preferred  to  any  other  place. 
Indeed  it  was  so  common  to  erect  altars  and  temples  in  groves,  that 
all  sacred  places,  even  those  which  wanted  trees,  were  called  proves 
and  hence  we  find  flutfiovs  re  *;cii  aAaen,  altars  and  proves/  and  /5w/ioi/« 
nal  T€/teviav  fvWuba,  altars  and  a  leafy  grove,*  joined  together. 
Several  causes  arc  assigned  why  proves  were  so  much  used  for  that 
purpose.  First,  the  pleasantness  of  such  places  occasioned  a  love 
for  religious  worship,  especially  in  warm  countries,  where  nothing  is 
more  delightful  and  refreshing  than  cool  shades  ;  and  hence  sacred 
proves  consisted  of  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  rather  than  of  those 
which  yielded  fruit.  Thus  one  of  the  temples  of  Diana  stood  within 
a  grove  hnvhpimv  peyitmtv,  of  the  largest  trees  and  the  way  to  the 
temple  of  Mercury  was  plauted  on  both  sides  with  bevhpea  ovpaiofit'i- 
k-ea,  trees  reaching  to  heaven.*  Secondly,  the  solitude  of  groves  was 
thought  to  ins'iitL'  a  religious  ;:we  and  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  :; 

Luctia  Avcntiuo  subcrat  nijjor  ilicis  umbra, 
Quo  possis  viso  diccrc  Nuinen  adest.'** 

A  darksome  grove  of  oak  appeared  near. 

Whose  gloom  impressive  tola  "  A  god  dwells  here." 

Thirdly,  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars 
in  groves  was  originally  derived  from  men  living  in  such  places  before 
houses  were  built.  Thus  the  ancient  Germans  are  said  to  have  had 
no  other  defence  for  their  infants  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  than  what  was  afforded  by  the  junc- 
tion of  boughs  of  trees."  Indeed,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
that  most  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  religion  were  at  first  taken  from 
tiie  customs  of  human  life;  but  whilst  the  maimers  and  customs  of 
men  changed,  the  ?aine  rites  were  still  retained  in  religious  worship. 
Thus,  from  the  houses  of  men  were  derived  temples;  the  altars  served 
instead  of  tables  ;  and  the  sacrifices  were  the  entertainments  of  the 
gods.  The  animals,  which  were  commonly  eaten  by  men,  were 
offered  as  victims  to  the  gods  ;  and  in  those  ages  in  which  animal 
food  was  not  used,  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
In  latter  ages,  when  cities  became  peopled,  groves  gradually  fell  into 
disuse;  but  they  were  still  held  in  great  veneration,  and  it  was 
deemed  a  heinous  offence  to  deface  or  cut  down  any  of  the  conse- 
crated trees." 

Temples,  statues,  and  altars,  were  reckoned  so  sacred,  that  to 
many  of  them  was  granted  the  privilege  of  protecting  offenders  ;  and 
it  was  reckoned  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  force  from  them  malefactors 
and  criminals  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge.  Hence  the  persons 
who  slew  the  followers  of  Cylon,  that  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  were  ever  after  called  uAtW/ptoi,  profane  and  impious,  bc- 

*  Virg.  j£neid.  lib.  ii.  v.  $12.  *  Idem. 

/  Strata  Cie.  gr.  lib.  i\.  1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1.  Sc- 

*  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dianam  v.  3b.    net.  lib.  v.  ppbt.  iv.  cap.  4. 
Id.  Hymn,  in  l'nllad.  v.  03.  "  Ovid.  Pastor,  lib.  ui. 

*  SopliocI*  Trach in.  v.  703.  "  Tacit,  de  Alor.  German. 

*  Hcrodvt.  Euterpe  cap.  I :ts.  •  Calliiuacb.  Hymn,  in  Cercreni. 
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cause  they  executed  tliera  holding  by  the  altars/  The  death  of  Lao- 
da  naia,  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  the  altar  of  Diana,  was  followed 
by  a  famine  and  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  till  the  whole  ALtolian  na- 
tion was  nearly  destroyed  ;  aud  Milo,  by  whom  Laodamia  had  been 
killed,  was  seized  with  madness,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
twelve  days  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.*  Hence  from  this 
and  other  examples  of  a  like  nature,  the  privileges  of  the  asyla  were 
generally  preserved  inviolable;  and  hence  the  Grecian  temples  were 
tilled  with  the  worst  of  slaves,  with  insolvent  debtors,  and  crimiuals 
who  had  fled  from  justice,  and  whom  no  authority  was  sufficient  to 
expel/  In  some  instances,  however,  the  doors  of  the  temples  were 
shut,  and  the  roofs  uncovered,  io  order  to  starve  the  criminals  who 
had  fled  for  refuge/  Sometimes  also  the  malefactors  were  expelled 
by  fire  : 

n  v  trot  wpotrotffm,  nob  rh  <xbr  vpoa-Ki^ofitu.' 

I  will  bring  fin? ;  I  reck  not  of  the  place.    Pott  tn. 

It  being  a  direct  act  of  sacrilege  to  take  away  suppliants  from  the 
sanctuary  whither  they  had  fled  for  protection,  this  last  meth  -  I  was 
employed  to  oblige  them  to  leave  it  of  their  owu  accord."  Yet  this 
evasion  of  the  sacred  privileges  was  not  considered  free  from  im- 
piety : 

2»  8*  oZp  «drai*r  &*o\  yip  Aaomtu  rdbS 

Then  burn  roe  ;  but  these  thing*  the  gods  will  see.  Potter. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  suppliants  who  secured  themselves 
in  the  temples,  aud  at  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  it  might  be 
thought  that  all  of  them  were  asyla,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
poet : 

  tX"y*P  Karatpvyip,  %  Mir  vtrpar, 

AovXot  8)  fl&fxovs  $tu>v.m 

The  wild  beast  is  protected  by  the  rocks, 
Aud  rile  slaves  by  the  altar*  of  the  godg. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  though  the  right  of  asylum  was  granted 
to  many  temples,  to  the  sacred  groves  in  which  they  stood,  to  the 
bouses  "and  chapels  within  their  precincts/  and  even  to  detached 
altars/  such  alone  were  sanctuaries  as  received  that  privilege  from 
tbe  manner  of  their  consecration/  Some  were  asyla  for  all  men,  and 
others  were  appropriated  to  particular  persons  and  crimes.  Thus 
tbe  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  refuge  for  debtors;  and  that  of 
Theseus  was  a  sanctuary  for  slaves  aud  for  those  of  low  condition, 
who  fled  from  the  severities  and  inhuman  treatment  of  their  masters 
and  of  men  in  power/    Nor  was  this  honor  granted  only  to  the 

f  Plutarch.  Solonc  ;  Pausan.  Atticis,  dent.  act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

et  Acnaicis.  ■  Euripid.  Amlromach.  t.  257. 

»  Justin.  Hi%tor.  lib.  xwiii.  cap.  3.  *•  Euripid.  Supplic.  v.  2(i7. 

'  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  iii.  cap.  60.  Eurip.  *  Thin  yd.  lib.  i.  t  ap.  12H  et  131.  Slr/t- 

lon.  v.  1312.  act.  ir.  bo  lib.  tiu.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  tap.  14. 

*  Pausan.  Laconic  is.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  120. 

'  Euripid.  Androniach.  v.  256.  1  Semu*  in  .Eneid.  lib.  ji. 

■  Eunpid.  HcrcuL  Eurent.  t.  240.  ■  Plutarch.  Thesso* 
Ham.  Mostel.  act.     seen.  1.    Idem  Ku- 
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gods,  but  also  to  princes  and  other  great  personages,  on  whoso 
statues  and  monuments  were  frequently  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
asylum.4 

Some  say  that  the  first  asylum  was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Hera- 
clidae,  and  that  it  was  a  refuge  for  those  who  Red  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  fathers  ;  whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  sanc- 
tuary for  suppliants  of  every  description/  Again,  others  affirm  that 
the  first  asylum  was  erected  by  Cadmus  at  the  building  of  Thebes, 
where  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  granted  to  all  criminals.*  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  sanctuaries  were  common  in  the  heroic  ages  ;'  and  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  the  Athe- 
nians were  instructed  by  the  oracle  at  Dodona  to  spare  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  should  betake  themselves  as  suppliants  to  the  Areo- 
pagus, or  to  the  altar  of  the  Furies, '  Polyxena,  who  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  ghost  of  Achilles,  was  advised  to  flee  to  an 
asylum  : 

'AAA.'  tQi  xpbs  vaols,  10i  wphs  /Su^ous.* 
Go  to  the  temples,  t<>  the  altars  go. 

The  sacredness  of  the  asyht  continued  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
C«sar,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  inconwnicncics  which  arose  from 
the  toleration  of  villains,  dissolved  most  of  them,  ami  preserved  onlv 
to  Juno  Saiuia  and  to  one  of  the  temples  of  .llsculapius  their  ancient 
privileges.  Some  indeed  say  that  he  abolished  the  asyla  in  all  parts 
of  his  dominions;4  but  others  with  greater  exactness  assert  that  he 
only  regulated  and  reformed  them.* 

The  fields  dedicated  to  religious  uses  were  called  re/itYq,  which 
are  interpreted  by  rcr^/jci  n,  seciet  places,  or  places  set  apart  from 
common  purposes.    Hence  riftevos  is  said  to  be 

ptrov  (hut  i. < i r . i  Ttfu)v,  v  //W'»  a  sacred  portion  of  land  set  apart  in 
honor  of  some  god  or  hero/  Sometimes  the  produce  of  these  fields 
was  carefully  collected,  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests,  or  for  other  religious  purposes.'  IY/jcixk  nUo  signifies  any- 
place consecrated  to  holy  uses,  as  a  temple,  an  altar,  and  whatever 
was  set  apart  Oeoi  j*/  pnaiXci,  to  a  god  or  a  king.'"  Land  dedicated 
to  the  gods  was  also  called  6pyu€os',n  but  this  word,  which  signifies 
all  hind  capable  of  producing  fruits,  was  used  by  the  Athenians  to 
denote  a  particular  tract  of  land  situated  between  Attica  ami  Mega- 
ris,  and  consecrated  to  the  two  goddesses,  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
and  this  tract  was  not  allowed  to  be  tilled/ 


*  St  mho  lib.  iii. 

e  Staliua  Thru.  hL>.  x.i.  Senium  in 
/I  iieal.  lil».  viii. 

J  Alex.  nl»  Ale\.  lib.  i  i.  c;ij>.  20.  Pati- 

*an.  hl>.  %iu  Epigram,  Grate.  Anthol. 
hl».  iv. 

*  Pau«anias  Coriiithinris. 
/  Idem  Achaici*  «  Bp.  25. 

*  Euripid.  Hecuba  v.  1  10. 


*  Sucton.  Tiberi.  cap.  :\7. 

■  Tacit.  Anna],  lib.  iii.  cap.  CO,  CI, 
C2,  63. 

«  Scliol.  in  Item.  II.      v.  696. 
'  Plato  de  Key.  lib.  \i. 
'"  llesvtliiu-. 

"  Poll  in  < Inomavt.  lib.  i.  iap.  I.srg.  10. 

•  Helladiu*  Clircnonintb. 

>■  Thucyd.  lib.  i.   Plutarch.  Pericle. 
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CHAP.  III. 
Grecian  Priests,  and  their  Offices. 

'Upels,  priests,  were  accounted  mediators  between  gods  and  men  : 
they  offered  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the  people  to  their  deities; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ipprjvevrai  *upit  deuv  avdpvwots, 
deputed  by  the  gods  to  be  their  interpreters  to  men,  to  instruct  them 
in  what  manner  to  pray  for  themselves,  and  teach  them  the  several 
rites  aud  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.7  On  this  account  priests 
were  next  in  precedence  to  kings  and  chief  magistrates,  and  in  many 
places  wore  the  same  habit.  Besides  the  name  of  iepeis,  priests  were 
also  called  icpovpyol,  deovpyoi,  Ourat  ;  by  the  poets  Qvi)tr6\oit  QvT^pes, 
lepofjLvitnovci,  which  was  specially  applied  to  the  priests  of  Neptune  ;r 
aprjrfipes,  and  in  general  inrrjpirat  Oeov.' 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  the 
care  of  divine  worship  was  committed  to  the  chief  magistrates,  who 
were  frequently  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 

Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum,  Phoebique  aacerdos." 
Anius  king,  and  priest  of  Apollo. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  the  dignity  of  priests  was  equal  to  that  of 
kings."  At  Sparta  the  kings,  immediately  after  their  accession,  took 
upon  them  the  two  priesthoods  of  the  heavenly  and  Lacedaemonian 
Jupiter;  aud  all  the  public  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth were  offered  by  them  only,  it  being  the  general  opinion  that 
the  gods  were  more  ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  them  than  of  other 
men.*  Nor  was  this  a  privilege  peculiar  to  royal  priests,  but  com- 
mon to  all  others,  who  even  in  the  mostancieut  times  were  accounted 
the  immediate  ministers  of  the  gods,  and  the  dispeusers  of  their  favors 
to  mankind.  Hence,  when  any  public  calamity  was  to  be  averted; 
or  any  great  aud  uncommon  blessing  to  be  obtained,  recourse  was 
always  had  to  those  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  office  of  priest- 
hood." On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  and  in  the  absence  of 
priests,  it  was  customary  for  others  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices.' 

Some  of  the  priests  obtained  their  office  by  inheritance  ;*  some  were 
appointed  by  lots;  some  by  the  designation  of  princes ;  and  others  by 
popular  electious."  They  who  obtained  the  office  by  lot  were  deno- 
minated c\i#>urot ;  they  who  procured  it  by  election,  aiperol,  or  e\pt)- 
fHTpevot ;  and  they  who  enjoyed  it  by  inheritance,  oi  he  yerovs.  The 
ancient  and  powerful  families,  which  at  Athens  transmitted  the  priest- 
hood from  father  to  sou,  were  the  following  : — EvpoXictbai,  that  de- 
rived their  name  from  Eumolpus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 

»  Plato  Politico  et  Convivio.  -  *  Hoin.  Iliad,  a',  v.  99. 

r  PluUrch.  Synipos.  lib.  viii.  »  Horn.  Odvss. 

*  Pollux  Onomast.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  sog.  I  I.  *  PUto  de  Leg.  lib.  vi.  Plutarch,  in  x. 
1  Plato  Politico.  Rhetor.  Hesych.  Harpocrut.  et  Suid. 
"  Virg.  /Eneid.  lib.  Hi.  v.  80.  in  Kw/J. 

<  Plutarch.  Qu*st.  Roman,  sub  fincm.  •  Horn.  II.  {" .  v.  300.    Eustath.  in  loc. 

•  Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Demosth.  Exord.  Cone. 
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of  the  poet  Musaeus/  and  whom  the  Athenians  set  over  the  Eieusinian 
mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine/  a  priesthood  which  ever  after 
continued  in  his  family  ;  K>/ov»;«,  that  derived  their  origin  from  Cc- 
ryx,  the  youngest  son  of  Eumolpus,  though  the  Ceryces  themselves 
contend  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury  ami  Aglanrus,  the  daughter 
of  Cecrops  ;J  livirurptbat,  Patricians,  who  were  to  searcli  and  make 
known  divine  and  sacred  things;*  *Ereo(iovT€tbatt  as  being  the  genuine 
offspring  of  Butas,  tlie  famous  priest  of  the  Athenians,  from  which 
family  were  chosen  the  priestess  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens/  and 
also  those  who  carried  a  while  umbrella  in  the  feast  called  ^Lutpa  iu 
honor  of  Minerva  •/  and  QavXwvibut,  the  descendants  of  Thaulon, 
who  were  the  fSiivrvirot,  killers  of  the  ox,  at  the  feast  Auiru\eia.A 
There  was  also  at  Argos  a  sacred  family  called  'Axeer opt tai ;  and  the 
virgins  of  thai  family  attended  at  an  annual  lustration  of  Minerva,  in 
which,  as  companions  and  servants,  they  performed  sacred  rites  to 
that  goddess.' 

Whoever  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  was  to  be  sound  and  per- 
fect in  all  his  members,  it  being  thought  a  dishonor  to  the  gods  to 
be  served  by  one  who  was  lame  or  maimed  ;  and  therefore,  before 
his  consecration,  he  was  examined  whether  he  was  l\ik\j)po$  and 
a^e\>)s,  perfect  and  entire  in  all  his  limbs.1  It  was  also  requisite 
that  he  should  be  yvz/otos,  born  in  lawful  marriage;'  that  his  past 
conduct  should  have  been  irreproachable and  that  ke  was  of  a 
proper  age  for  undertaking  the  sacred  orhce.n  With  respect  to  learn- 
ing, it  was  considered  sufficient  if  he  was  versed  in  the  ritual  of  the 
temple  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  if  he  was  able  lo  perform  the 
ceremonies  with  decency,  and  discriminate  between  the  different  spe- 
cies of  prayers  and  worship  lo  be  addressed  to  the  gods.* 

The  priests  were  required  to  be  chaste  and  uncontaminated  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  entirely  devoted  to  piety  and  retire- 
ment.'' Hence  in  Crete  they  not  only  denied  themselves  the  use  of 
animal  food,  but  abstained  from  eating  any  thing  that  was  boded. 
Some  of  the  priests  carried  their  religious  austerity  so  far  as  to  dis- 
member themselves  ;f  and  some,  by  drinking  the  juice  of  hemlock, 
enfeebled  their  powers  of  generation.  In  short,  it  was  customary  for 
those  who  attended  on  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  rites,  to  make 
use  of  herbs  for  preserving  their  chastity,  and  retire  from  the  world 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  to  piely  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. They  commonly  strewed  under  their  bed-clothes  the  leaves 
of  \vyos  or  &yvot$  which  was  so  called  from  its  being  an  enemy  to 
generation,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  preservative  of  chastity/ 


•  Dior.  La(  rt.  in  IV.  cent. 

e  Pausan.  Atlic.  r.  3H.     Pint,  dc  Lxil. 
d  Pausan.  ilid.    He-ytb.  el  Suiil.  v. 
Kiipvicts. 

•  Plutarch.  Tliesco. 

/  jDschin.  de  Fal.-a  Li;:at. 
I  rlarpocrat.  r.  Zinpop ;  Scho).  Aristo- 
pbnn.  ad  Concionatr.  v.  18.    Strabo  i.  ix. 
A  Nesvch.  et  Suid.  v.  &av\wv. 

•  Callun.II>m.  in  Lavacr.  Pallid,  v.  33. 

•  IJisvdi.  it  Etvmol.  Mat;  ia'A^Kvs; 


Atlu  nse.  lib.  vii. 

'  Plato  do  Leg.  lib.  vi. 

Plato  ibid.    /Kscbin.  in  Timarcli. 
DemoBili.  adv.  Audrut. 

■  Plato  ibid. 

0  h\vm  Politico. 

P  A'lscWm.  in  Timarch.  Dt-m"stli.  adv. 
Androt.    Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  vi. 

/  Strabo  lib.  juv.  Lactam.  Div.  lot. 
lib.  i.  cap.  21. 

'  Eustatii.  in  II.  f- 
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Some  temples  were  served  by  priestesses,  who  were  called  tipeiat 
and  apifretpat ;   and  if  high-priestcsseg,  apy^ieptun  and  t€po<f>avribe$. 
They  were  chosen  from  I  he  most  uoble  families,  and  ministered  in  the 
holy  rites  of  the  goddesses  Juno,  libra,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Mi- 
nerva, Diana,  and  Venus ;  and  also  in  those  of  Apollo,  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus.'    The  priestesses  of  Ceres  were  called  by  way  of  eminence 
MeAiowii ;  those  of  Proserpine  were  denominated  tovatubes  ;  those  of 
Rhea,  Kcpvo(f>6pm ;  those  of  Minerva,  anion?  the  Ciliciana,  Tir«raw- 
ffrpmt;  those  of  Bacchus,  IWXai,  (dvabei,  Maira&et,  and  Mi/joX- 
\6ves  ;  and  the  name  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  was  Uvdiat,  flpo^m, 
ami  Qoifias.    For  the  most  part  the  priestesses  were  virgins,  to  whom 
perpetual  chastity  was  enjoined  ;'  but  afterwards  they  were  elected 
to  their  office  only  till  the  time  of  their  marrying."     It  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  priestesses  might  be  married 
women;  for  mention  is  made  of  Theano,  the  priestess  of  Minerva, 
and  wife  of  Antetior  the  Trojan.r    That  priests  were  sometimes  mar- 
ried is  sufficiently  evident,  for  we  read  of  Chryscis,  the  daughter  of 
Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo,*  and  of  Dares,  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  two  sons/    In  some  holy  rites,  however,  the  priest- 
hood was  conferred  on  women  who  were  widows,  or  who  had  been 
married  only  once,  and  who  afterwards  were  to  abstain  from  all  inte  r- 
course with  their  husbands      for  second  marriages  were  considered 
disreputable.*    At  Delphi  and  at  Athens,  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
preserved  unextinguished,  was  committed  to  the  care  not  of  virgins, 
but  of  widows  who  were  beyond  the  age  of  child-bearing.* 

At  Athens  all  the  priests  and  priestesses,  with  the  sacred  families, 
and  others  entrusted  with  the  care  of  religion,  were  obliged  to  give 
an  account  to  eertsin  officers  in  what  manner  they  had  discharged 
their  several  functions.* 

In  small  cities  all  the  sacred  offices  were  commonly  executed  by 
one  person,  who  offered  the  sacrifices,  had  the  care  of  the  temple, 
collected  the  revenues,  and  managed  other  matters  which  pertaiued 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods;  but  in  places  where  the  worshippers 
were  numeroua,  and  the  religious  services  too  burdensome  for  one 
priest,  several  were  appointed,  with  officers  w^aymr/ieVoi  ri)s  iepv<rv- 
np,  distinct  from  the  priesthood  ;  as  iepowftto),  sacriricers;  i  no^vXairec, 
keepers  of  the  temple  ;  ra^iat  twv  irpiy  xpn^urwe,  treasurers  of  the 
sacred  revenue/  Ac. 

Of  the  different  orders  of  priests  no  exact  account  can  be  given  ; 
for  not  only  to  every  god  a  different  order  of  priests  was  consecrated, 
but  even  priests  of  the  same  gods  were  different,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  place  and  other  circumstances.  In  every  place,  however, 
was  an  apvttputrviTjs,  high  priest,  whose  office  consisted  tu  superin- 
tending the  rest,  and  in  executing  the  inure  sacred  rites  and  cercmo- 


•  Pausan.  ikeot.  Id.  Lacon.  S.hol. 
Ariatoph.  ad  PIul.  v.  9. 

*  Pausan.  Uurt»t. 

■  Id.  Achate  Arcadic.  et  Corinth. 

'  Horn.  R.  f .  v.  :*9».    hu«tatb,  ifl  lor. 

-  Horn.  It  a.  v.  13  el  372. 

IftJif.  of  Gr. 


'  Id.  II.  «'.  9. 

*  P.iusiii.  Arc;id.  cap.  5. 

«  Virg.  .i'.urid.  lib.  iv.  v.  19. 

*  PI  march.  Numa. 

*  il£»ciiin.  in  Ctesiph. 

«  Arisi.it.  I'olu.  lib.  vi.  cap.  £. 
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uies  of  religion.  High  priests  were  also  called  by  the  Greeks  Af>Xie~ 
pels,  &p\ovT€st  (iaetXeis,  irpvTar€i%td  \tpobihaot:aXoit  lepo<ffvXaK€tt  iepo- 
fayrai,'  trreCn i r^6pot1  and  KpiOoXoyot,  collectors  of  barley,  which  was 
used  in  the  most  ancient  sacrifices/  The  Opuntians  had  two  chief 
priests;  one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  celestial  gods,  the  other  to  the 
halfiovt%t  demigods.*  At  Athens  almost  every  god  had  a  chief  priest 
who  presided  over  the  rest ;  as  the  dadouchus  over  the  priests  of 
Hercules,  and  the  stephanophorus  over  those  of  Pallas.  The  Del- 
phians  had  rive  high  priests,  who  assisted  in  performing  the  holy 
rites,  and  had  the  chief  management  of  the  several  parts  of  divine 
worship  :  they  were  called  oatoi,  holy  ;  the  principal  of  them  pre- 
sided at  sacrifices,  and  was  denominated  baiurnp,  the  purifier ;  aud 
he  who  had  the  care  of  the  oracle  was  called  &<f>firwp,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  signifying  one  that  gives  oracles. 

Another  holy  order  was  that  of  the  irapaairoi,*  who  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  chief  magistrates,  and  who  received  their  name 
from  being  allowed  part  of  the  sacrifices,  or  from  the  nature  of  their 
office.  They  gathered  of  ihe  husbandmen  the  corn  allotted  for  pub- 
lic sacrifices,  which  the  Greeks  called  irpoaobta  peyaXa,  the  great  iu- 
'come,  an  expression  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  great  sacrifices/ 
which  were  so  denominated  because  the  charges  were  defrayed  from 
these  public  revenues.*  The  store-house,  in  which  these  first-fruits 
were  preserved,  was  called  irapaolriovJ  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
word  vapaoiros  was  anciently  used  to  denote  a  person  maintained  at 
the  public  charge,  though  it  afterwards  signified  a  flatterer,  who  for 
the  sake  of  a  dinner  would  conform  to  every  man's  humour."1 

The  K)'ipvK€f,  public  criers,  assisted  at  the  sacrifices.  Their  office  con- 
sisted in  killing  the  offerings,  in  preparing  things  necessary  for  the  sacri- 
fices, and  iu  serving  as  cupbearers  at  the  feast."  They  were  called  Atot 
ayyeAoi,*  because  they  assisted  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  and  rat 
ioprin  Tu>r  dewy  iJyyeAoK,  gave  notice  when  the  festivals  were  to  be  cele- 
brated. In  short,  they  were  public  servants  employed  on  almost  all  oc- 
casions, but  never  iu  base  or  servile  offices.  Their  name,  however,  was 
derived  from  the  verb  yiipvciv,  to  proclaim/  which  was  the  most  appro- 
priate part  of  their  office,  and  which  they  performed  as  well  iu  lime 
of  divine  service  as  in  civil  affairs  :  for,  at  the  beginning  of  the  holy 
rites  they  commanded  silence  and  attentiou  in  these  or  similar  words : 
Eupn/i«  trc,  aiyi)  irtii  Itrrtu  Xetus ;  and  when  the  religious  ceremonies  were 
terminated,  they  dismissed  the  people  with  the  words  Aawv  aftats. 
The  ceryces  were  the  first  that  taught  men  to  boil  their  meat,  which 
was  before  eaten  raw.*  The  tougues  of  the  sacrifices  were  their  re- 
ward. 

NewKcpoi,  or  2aict>poi,  received  their  name  from  xop€ir,  which  signi- 

-  Idem  ibid.  '  Athens,  ibid.    Pollux  ibid. 

*  Diunys.  Halicar.  Antiq.  Human.  1.  U.       M  Eupolit  apud  Athcnieum. 

/  Plutarch.  Qua-st.  Cirxc  "  Athena*,  lib.  x.  et  xiv.    Horn.  Odj». 

t  Idem  ibid.  r\  v.  270.  et  Eusiath.  in  loc. 

*  Athena;.  Deipnosoph.  lib.  vi.  Pollut       •  Homer. 

lib.  ti.  cap.  7.    Hesycbiua.  r  Euatath.    Steph.  Thcaaur.  Gr«c. 

'  Aristoph.  A.,  v.  853.  7  Aihunarus  lib.  xir. 

*  Schol.  Anstophan.  ibid. 
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fies  to  adorn  and  keep  clean.  It  was  their  office  to  adorn  the  tem- 
ples, and  sec  thai  the  furniture  of  them  was  clean/ 

Nao^vAares  were  keepers  of  the  temples,  who  took  care  of  the  holy 
utensils,  which  they  repaired  when  necessary.' 

llpovoXot  OeQv  were  priests  always  attendant  on  the  gods,  whose 
prayers  the  people  desired  at  sacrifices.  The  rites  which  they  per- 
formed were  different  from  those  that  belonged  to  the  tr/pvtes ;  and 
their  share  in  the  sacrifices  was  the  skin  and  feet.  Indeed,  the 
priests,  and  ail  who  served  the  gods,  were  maintained  out  of  the 
sacrifices  and  other  offerings  and  in  the  primitive  ages  they  were 
commonly  rich." 

The  clothing  of  the  priests  was  not  of  one  kind  ;  but  when  they 
officiated  in  the  sacred  rites,  their  garments,  which  were  made  of 
fine  flax  or  linen,  commonly  desceuded  to  the  ancles,  and  were  of  a 
white  color."  They  wore  also  crowns  upon  their  heads ;  and  their 
feet  were  bare." 


CHAP.  IV. 

Sacrifices,  Presents,  and  Tithes. 

Sacrifices  were  1.  eixraia  or  xop«<"^p"»»  vows  or  free-will 
offerings.  These  were  such  things  as  were  promised  to  the  gods  be- 
fore, and  paid  after,  a  victory  ;  the  first  fruits  which  were  offered  by 
husbandmen  after  harvest,  and  which  were  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  gods,  by  whose  blessing  they  had  received  a  plentiful  reward 
for  their  labor  in  cultivating  the  ground.  They  were  also  sometimes 
called  Ovtrtat  btapo^opiKai,  as  being  free  gifts  ;*  and  airoir\ijfrriKa\t  be- 
cause some  vows  made  to  the  gods  were  thereby  fulfilled. 

2.  'IXaori/ca,  or  biaXXacrtKa,  propitiatory  offerings,  which  were 
intended  to  avert  the  anger  of  some  offended  god,  and  which  com- 
prehended all  the  sacrifices  used  in  expiations. 

3.  AirrjruTi,  petitionary  sacrifices  for  success  in  any  enterprise. 
The  heathens  would  not  undertake  a  matter  of  any  consequence 
without  first  asking  the  advice  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the 
gods  by  sacrifices  and  presents. 

4.  Ta  a  to  fiavrelat,  such  as  were  imposed  and  commanded  by  an 
oracle  or  prophet,  and  were  to  be  performed  either  by  whole  cities 
or  particular  persons. 

5.  Ti/tinrira,  sacrifices  in  honor  or  veneration  of  the  gods,  whose 
natures  seemed  to  require  some  testimony  of  reverence  from  men. 

6.  IvTTipia,  sacrifices  on  account  of  safety,  which  a  person  who 
had  been  in  great  danger  believed  that  he  had  obtained  from  the 
gods.' 

'  Euripid.  Ion.  v.  121.  Leg.  lib.  ii.    Virgil.  JEn.  lib.  xii.  v.  169. 

•  Ariitot.  Politic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  •  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  SO.  Athena?. 
'  Arotoph.  Ploto  act.  t.  ac.  2.    Schol.    lib.  i.    Aristopb.  Equ.  *.  222. 

Aristoph.  ibid,  et  in  Vesp.  *  Suidas  in  v.  Owriai. 

•  Horn.  II.  o'.  v.  13.  et  #'.  v.  9.  "  Lucian.  in  Jorc  1  ragasdo. 
»  Plato  de  Lfg.  lib.  xii.     Cicero  de 
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The  following  are  the  principal  words  used  to  denote  a  sacrifice  : 
butpoy,  i€po»',  iffjc/oi',  Bvatn,  lepovpyia.  The  act  of  sacrificing  was 
commonly  expressed  in  the  forms  &i>av,  Ovoias  vpo<r<f>cpttv  or  a»-o^- 
p€tvt  iepeveiv,  UpOWOttiv,  opyta^eiv,  peCav,  cpbetv,  bpyv.  The  last 
three  word*  signify  generally  to  perform  any  act,  but  they  are  ap- 
plied specifically  to  those  who  sacrificed,  and  who  thus  discharged 
the  highest  and  most  laudab!e  action. 

In  the  most  ancient  sacrifices  were  neither  living  creatures,  nor 
any  thing  costly  or  magnificent ;  no  myrrh,  frankincense,  or  other 
perfumes :  herbs  and  plants  were  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  burnt 
with  their  leaves  and  fruit  before  the  gods  ;  and  this  was  considered 
a  very  acceptable  oblation.*  By  a  law  of  Triptolemus  the  Athenians 
were  required  deovs  tapwols  aytiXXeii',  to  worship  the  gods  with  the 
fruits  of  the  earth."  Barley,  and  afterwards  wheat,  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.*  Bloody  sacrifices  were  with  difficulty  intro- 
duced. Man  felt  a  natural  horror  at  plunging  the  steel  into  the 
breast  of  an  animal  destined  to  the  plough  and  to  become  the  com- 
panion of  his  labors  :e  it  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death'  by  an 
express  law  ;  and  universal  practice  induced  him  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  animals.*  Till  the  time  of  Draco,  the  Attic  oblations  con- 
sisted only  of  the  products  of  the  earth.  In  other  places  this  fruga- 
lity and  simplicity  had  already  been  laid  aside;  and  at  Athens  a 
similar  change  was  effected  not  long  after  the  time  of  Draco  ;  for  no 
sooner  did  men  relinquish  their  ancient  food  of  herbs  and  roots,  and 
make  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  than  they  changed  their  sacrifices 
and  offered  to  the  gods  living  creatures. 

The  solemn  sacrifices  consisted  of  the  following  particulars  :  <ttok- 
bi'i,  Ovfilu/jn,  and  Upeiov  /  but  though  the  more  solemn  sacrifices 
consisted  of  these  three  parts,  it  was  lawful  to  use  either  of  them 
separately.  The  Greeks  offered  drink  offerings  of  wine  not  only  at 
sacrifices,  but  also  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers,  at  the  time  of  retiring  to  re>t,  and  on  any 
other  occasion.*  In  short,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of  life  they  seem 
to  have  desired  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  gods  by  oblations  of 
incense  and  of  drink  offerings  ;  whereas  the  more  solemn  sacrifices 
were  used  only  on  particular  and  important  occasions,  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  trouble  which  attended  them.  The  truth  is,  the 
oblations  of  the  gods  were  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enter- 
tainments of  men.  Hence,  as  men  delight  in  different  kinds  of  food, 
the  gods  were  thought  to  be  pleased  wifh  several  sorts  of  sacrifices; 
some  with  human  victims,  some  with  beasts  of  various  kinds,  and 
others  with  herbs  only,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  All,  however,  re- 
quired salt  and  drink  ;  and  hence  there  was  scarcely  a  sacrifice  with- 
out salt  and  an  oblation  of  drink ;  but  the  latter  was  frequently 
offered  without  victims,  though  victims  were  seldom,  if  ever,  sacri- 
ficed without  oblations  of  drink. 


•  Porpbyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii. 


*  Varro  do  Re  Rustic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
«  Plata  de  Leg.  lib.  n. 
/  He»iod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  v.  SSt. 
t  EttStath,  in  II.  a'. 


•  Idrro  ibid.  lib.  iv. 


Idem  ibid.    Plutarch.  Qua*!.  G  nee. 
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—wiyhetv  and  Xeifietv  among  the  Greeks  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  signify  only  to  pour  forth  ;*  but  from  their  constant  use  at  the 
drink  oft'  ting*  of  the  gods,  they  were  at  length  appropriated  to  them. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  their  derivatives  avoybt)  and  Aoi/ty, 
which  do  not  differ  from  each  other.  Xo»)  also  denotes  a  libation 
offered  to  some  god.1  The  matter  in  the  mrovhm  was  generally  wine. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  wine  :  that  which  was  called  evoicovbov,  from 
its  being  lawful  to  use  it ;  and  the  other  aoirovbov,  from  its  being  un- 
lawful to  employ  it  in  libations.  Of  the  former  kind  was  fapaToy, 
pure  and  unmixed  wine  ;  and  of  the  latter,  wine  mixed  with  water/ 
Though  mixed  wine  was  sometimes  used  at  sacrifices,  yet  it  was  a 
mixture  not  of  water  and  wine,  but  of  different  sorts  of  wine.'  It  was 
unlawful  to  offer  upon  the  altars  the  juice  of  the  grape  called  aspen- 
dia;"*  or  to  make  an  oblation  of  wine  pressed  from  grapes  cut,  pared 
round,  or  polluted  by  falling  to  the  ground  ;  or  of  that  which  came 
out  of  a  wine-press  trodden  with  bloody  or  wounded  feet,  or  from  a 
vine  blasted  or  unpruned."  But  though  libations  consisted  generally 
of  wine,  they  were  sometimes  composed  of  other  ingredients,  and 
called  j  dvffiat,  dro  tov  vt'ityciv,  from  being  sober.    These  were 

offered  to  the  Eumeuides,  to  show  that  divine  justice  ought  to  be 
always  vigilant ;°  to  Bacchus,  that  men  might  not  at  all  times  be 
accustomed  to  strong  and  unmixed  wines  f  and  to  the  nymphs,  to 
Venus  Urania,  Mnemosyne,  the  morning,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.* 
The  Eleans  never  offered  wine  to  the  bitnroivai,  namely,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  nor  at  the  altar  dedicated  to  all  the  gods/  To  Pluto, 
instead  of  wine,  oil  was  offi  red and  Ulysses,  in  an  oblation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  poured  out  wine  mixed  with  honey,  then  pure  wine, 
and  afterwards  water/  There  were  also  other  gods  to  whom  in  cer- 
tain places  the  Greeks  sacrificed  without  wine  ;  as  Jupiter  "Yiraros, 
the  Supreme,  on  whose  altar  the  Athenians  never  offered  wine  or  liv- 
ing creatures. 

The  vtf<pa\ia  tepa,  sober  sacrifices,  are  divided  into  four  sorts  :  \. 
ra  vbpotrxovba,  libations  of  water  ;  2.  ra  fieXitnrovba,  libations  of  ho- 
ney ;  3.  ra  yaXaicroovovba,  libations  of  milk  ;  4.  ra  IXawoTrovba, 
libations  of  oil;  which  were  sometimes  mixed  with  each  other.  In 
the  primitive  limes,  most  of  the  libations  were  vr)<pa\im  ;  and  in  these 
water  was  first  used,  then  honey,  afterwards  oil,  and  in  latter  ages 
wine.* 

It  may  be  also  observed  that  libations  were  always  offered  in  cups 
full  to  the  brim,  as  it  was  deemed  an  irreverence  to  the  gods  to  pre- 
sent any  thing  which  was  not  rtXeiov  teal  oXov,  whole  and  perfect. 
Thus  to  fill  the  cup  was  termed  emareQeiv  Kparijpa,  to  crown  it ;  and 
the  cup  so  filled,  extorts  qivoiq,  crowned  with  wine,  tjroi  vnepxeiXt)s 


*  Hesjrchius;  Pharorinos. 

1  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  xi.  r.  26. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hi»t.  lib.  w.  cap.  19. 
1  EwtathiiiA. 

"  Plin.  ibid.  cap.  18. 
"  Idem  r  id.  cap.  19. 

*  Said&s  in  t.  vrtfxiKioi  Bvcieu. 


r  Plntarcb.  de  Sanitate, 
v  Suidas  ibid. 

r  Pausan.  Kliac.  pr.  cap.  xv. 
»  Virg.  A'.n.  lib.  vi.  v.  254. 
'  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  xi.  v.  20. 
•  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii. 
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Tmelrat  ware  bia  rov  wotov  eaTttyavovadat,  the  liquor  appearing  above 
the  cup  in  the  form  of  a  crown 

Kovpoi  5t  Kprp-rjpas  iwfortyarro  iroroio." 
Up  to  the  brim  they  filled  their  cups. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  sacrifices  is  the  8vos, 
which  did  not  originally  signify  the  victim,  but  ra  \pai<rra,  broken 
fruits,  leaves,  or  acorns,  of  which  the  ancient  sacrifices  consisted  ; 
and  hence  ra  Ovn  arc  expounded  by  dvptafiaTa,  incense/  In  like 
manner  the  verb  Qvetv  is  never  employed  by  Homer  to  denote  the 
offering  of  the  victim  (for  iu  this  sense  he  has  made  use  of  pi&tv  and 
bp$y),  but  only  of  these  \pai<rr&.*  Afterwards,  however,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  signification  of  those  words,  which  became  appropriated 
almost  exclusively  to  animals  ;  and  dvaia  denoted  a  sacrifice  of  some 
living  animal."  In  the  primitive  ages  there  were  no  sacrifices  of 
which  trees  did  not  form  a  considerable  part.  These  were  chiefly 
odoriferous  trees.  The  first  oblations,  however,  were  only  xx6at» 
green  herbs.'  In  latter  ages  the  offerings  commonly  consisted  of 
frankincense  or  some  perfumes  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  frank- 
incense was  used  ;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  it  was  unknown,  and  instead 
of  it  the  Greeks  offered  cedar  and  citron.5  It  is  observable  that 
some  kinds  of  trees  were  offered  with  libations  of  wine  ;  others  with 
only  vTrfjaXia  iepa,  which  are  thence  called  vrtynXia  £v\a.  Of  these 
latter  sort  were  ra  fiijr  ap»\(i  n)  A")r€  vvictva,  pi}rt  /it»p<rtva,  all  except 
the  vine,  fig,  and  myrrh,  which  being  offered  with  wine  only,  were 
called  ohotnrovba* 

The  ovXoxvrai,  ob\ai9  or  raolae  salsae,  cakes  of  salt  and  barley,  were 
scattered  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  on  its  back  and  the  parts 
dissected  for  burning,  and  also  upon  the  altar  before  it  was  sacri- 
ficed/ Till  the  invention  of  mills  the  barley  was  offered  whole  and 
unbroken  ;  and  hence  the  cakes  were  called  ovXai,  as  being  o\a«.* 
This  oblation  was  called  ovXodvretv,  and  was  in  memory  of  the  most 
ancient  fruits  and  sacrifices. 

Of  the  same  kind  also  were  the  xowava,  which  were  broad,  round, 
and  thin  cakes ;  and  those  called  xiXavoi,  of  which  three  sorts  have 
been  reckoned,  called  Oiatot,  didcrrarot,  and  d/j^«»re«/  Another 
kind  of  cakes  was  denominated  vt  \v<  <<<,  from  their  figure,  which 
was  broad  and  horned  in  imitation  of  the  new  moon.  There  was 
also  another  sort  of  cakes  with  horns,  called  from  their  figure  /3oe«, 
because  they  had  horns  like  those  of  an  ox  ;  and  they  were  com- 
monly offered  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Hecate,  and  the  moon.  In  sacrifices 
to  the  moon,  after  offering  six  of  the  <rc\i}vai,  the  Greeks  offered  one 
of  these,  which  on  that  account  was  termed  fiovs  tflbopot.  One  of 
the  /vks  was  also  offered  after  a  sacrifice  of  six  animals      and  hence 

*  Athene,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.  lib.  xtr.  c.  5.  *  Suidas. 

"  Horn.  11.  a',  t.  470.  d  Serv.  in  Vir*.  jEn.  lib.  ii.  US. 

*  Said  iu ;  Horn.  Odyi. «'.  v.  60.  «  Eustmth.  in  11.  a'. 

»  Athens,  lib.  xiv.  /  Phavorinus;   Ariitoph.  Ploto  r.  660. 

*  Porphy r.  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii.  Id.  Thesmophor.  ▼.  291. 

*  Porphyr.  ibid.  *  Suidas  xoc.  flow  i&iouos. 
Nat 


at.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1. 
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ftovs  tflbofios,  as  being  a  lifeless  mass,  was  proverbially  applied  to  a 
stupid  and  senseless  person.  *  There  were  also  other  offerings  of 
this  kind,  peculiar  to  certain  gods  ;  as  the  6fie\w<p6poi  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  fieXirrourat  to  Trophonius.  It  may  be  here  observed  that 
no  oblation  was  deemed  acceptable  to  the  gods  without  a  mixture  of 
salt ;  and  that  no  sacrifice  was  offered  without  meal  mixed  with 
salt  :* 

  Mihi  sacra  parari 

Et  fruges  salsa*.' 

Hence  the  primitive  oblations  are  thus  described  : 

Ante,  deos  homioi  quod  conciliare  valebat, 
Far  erat,  et  puri  lucida  mica  salia.* 

In  early  times  the  gods  were  cheaply  pleased, 
A  little  meal  with  salt  their  wrath  appeased. 

As  salt  was  an  emblem  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  as  it  was 
used  in  the  food  of  men,  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  enter- 
tainments and  sacrifices  of  the  gods.  For  the  same  reason  also  there 
was  scarcely  any  sacrifice  without  corn  or  bread,  and  particularly 
barley,  which  was  the  first  kind  of  grain  used  by  the  Greeks  afler 
they  ceased  to  feed  on  acorns  ;  aud  hence  KptOt)  is  by  some  derived 
from  tcplvtiv,  to  discern,  because  by  that  sort  of  food  men  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  animals  which  continued  to  live  on  acorns. 
On  the  same  account  the  Athenians  offered  only  such  barley  as  grew 
in  the  field  Rharium,  where  it  was  first  sown.' 

The  third  and  principal  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  \cpuovt  the  vic- 
tim, which  was  required  to  be  perfect  and  sound  in  all  its  members, 
without  spot  or  blemish  ;*  and  hence  the  Athenians  were  enjoined  to 
offer  f.KKpira  Upda,  chosen  and  select  sacrifices ;  and  it  was  customary 
to  choose  the  best  of  the  flocks  and  herds  as  being  most  acceptable 
to  the  gods."  If  the  sacrifice  was  approved  by  the  priest,  it  was 
called  rtXeta  dvata  ;  and  hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of  ravpot, 
a7yes,  /3oc«  rcXetot  ;•  but  if  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  another  victim 
was  brought  for  trial,  till  one  every  way  perfect  was  found.  The 
Spartans,  who  were  accustomed  to  serve  their  gods  with  as  little  ex- 
pense as  possible,  frequently  sacrificed  bvavripa,  maimed  and  defec- 
tive animals/  from  an  opinion  that  if  their  minds  were  pure,  their 
external  worship,  in  what  manner  soever  performed,  could  not  fail  of 
being  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

Different  animals  were  offered  by  different  persons  :  a  shepherd 
sacrificed  a  sheep ;  a  goatherd,  a  goat;  a  neatherd,  an  ox;  and  a 
fisher,  a  fish.*  Animals  also  differed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
the  gods  :  to  the  infernal  and  evil  deities  black  victims  were  offered  ; 
to  the  good  and  heavenly,  white;  to  the  barren,  barren;  to  the  fruit- 
ful, pregnant;  to  the  gods,  males;  and  to  the  goddesses,  females. 
Particular  animals  were  consecrated  to  particular  deities  ;  as  to  the 
Sun  a  horse  was  offered,  to  Diana  a  stag,  to  Hecate  a  dog,  and  to 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xsxi.  cap.  7.  *  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  iii.  v.  157.  Apol- 

1  Virg.  jEDi  lib.  ii.  t.  131.  Ion.  Rhod.  lib.  ii.  v.  355. 

k  Orid.  Fast.  lib.  i.     337.  "  Horn.  II.  a',  ibique  vetus  Scholiastes. 

'  Pausao.  Aliic.  cap.xxxviii.  P  Plato  Alcibiad.  ii. 

-  Sthol.  iu  Horn.  11.  «'.  v.  6ti.  *  Aihen.  lib.  vii.  et  vffi. 
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Venus  a  dove.  Animals  wore  also  chosen  according  to  lite  disposi- 
tions of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  offered.  Mars  was  thought  to 
he  delighted  with  ferocious  and  warlike  animals,  as  the  bull.  To 
Ceres  was  sacrificed  a  sow,  which  is  an  enemy  to  corn,  and  which  is 
iherefore  represented  as  being  ihe  first  animal  eaten  by  men  and 
sacrificed  to  t  he  gods.  Hence  in  Greek  it  is  called  evs";  and  this 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Qvety,  to  kill  or  sacrifice,  by 
changing  the  0  into  a.'  Next  to  the  sow,  the  goat  was  sacrificed, 
from  its  feeding  on  vines  and  being  an  euemy  to  Bacchus.'  Besides 
the  sow  and  the  goat,  the  animals  commonly  sacrificed  were  the  bull, 
ox,  cow,  sheep,  lamb,  &c. ;  and  among  the  birds,  the  cock,  hen,  Arc. 
Some  were  more  acceptable  at  one  age  than  another.  An  heifer, 
which  was  a  year  old  and  which  had  never  worn  the  yoke,  was  a 
pleasiug  sacrifice  to  the  gods/  To  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Juno,  Apollo,  and 
Bacchus,  victims  udvanccd  in  age  might  be  offered : 

At' rap  6  fiovv  Upivatv  lim|  kvlpwv  ' kyaixtyjruv 
Ulora,  nttrratnipov,  vrfpfifvti  Kpwfcm." 

A  steer  of  five  years*  age,  large  limb'd  and  fed, 

To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led.  Pope. 

The  Boeotians  used  to  sacrifice  certain  eels  of  an  uncommon  size, 
which  were  taken  in  the  lake  Copais.  When  asked  by  a  stranger,  who 
was  present  at  these  sacrifices,  the  cause  of  the  rites,  the  Boeotians 
answered,  that  they  observed  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  with- 
out thinking  themselves  obliged  to  give  a  reason  for  them  to  every 
stranger.* 

In  ancient  times  almost  the  only  animal  which  it  was  unlawful  lo 
sacrifice  was  the  laboring  ox,  from  which  the  Athenians  abstained  oil 
account  of  its  assisting  them  in  tilling  the  ground.0  Indeed,  not 
only  the  Athenians,  but  almost  all  other  nationj,  thought  that  to  kill 
the  ox  was  a  crime  which  deserved  to  be  punished  with  death/  Af- 
terwards, however,  this  animal  was  used  both  in  feasts  and  sacrifices;' 
and  at  length  the  ox  became  so  common  a  victim,  that  whatever  ani- 
mal was  sacrificed,  it  was  usual  to  employ  the  word  ftovQvrtlv  as  a 
general  term  instead  of  Ovetv,  to  kill.1  Cccrops  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  that  killed  the  laboring  ox  ;*  but  some  assert  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  was  held  unlawful  to  kill  this  animal.4 

Men  were  also  sometimes  sacrificed  ;  but  this  barbarous  practice 
was  less  common  in  Greece  than  in  many  other  countries.  Indeed, 
the  ancient  Greeks  considered  it  as  an  act  of  .such  cruelty  and  im- 
iety,  that  Lycaou,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  ha\e 
ecu  turned  into  a  wolf  for  offering  a  human  sacrifice  to  Jupiter/ 
In  latter  ages  this  practice  was  certainly  more  common.'  In  Arcadia 
Bacchus  had  an  altar  on  which  young  damsels  were  beateu  to  death 

r  Allien,  lib.  ii.    Varro  de  Re  Rustic.       f  A.lian.  de  Anim»l.  lib.  >ii.  cap.  14. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  wii. 

*  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  xv.  s  Aristophan.  Plut.  v.  820. 

•  Horn.  11  k\  t.  292.  Odys.  y'.  v.282.       ■  Eu»ebius  Chronic. 

•  Horn.  11.  0.  ».  402.  *  Theon  in  A  rat. 

9  Athena; .  lib.  vii,  tap.  13.  *  P.msan.  Arcadicis. 

"  jEliatt.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  rap.  14.  Plutarch.  Theuiisiocle  ;   Yirg.  .Kn. 

*  Varro  dc  Re  Rustic,  lib.  ii.  lib.  x.  v.  617. 
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with  bundles  of  rods;  and  (he  Lacedaemonians  scourged  their  chil- 
dren sometimes  to  death  in  honor  of  Diana  Orthia.* 

Sacrifices  were  to  be  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  the  person  by 
whom  they  were  offered.  It  was  considered  a  high  contempt  of  the 
gods  for  a  rich  man  to  bring  a  mean  offering  ;  but  from  a  poor  man 
the  smallest  oblations  were  acceptable.  If  a  man  could  not  afford  to 
offer  a  living  ox,  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  sacrifice  one  made  of 
bread-corn  y  or  he  might  offer  *6*ava  and  TeXavoi,  cakes and  when 
from  other  causes  a  person  could  not  provide  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fices, he  was  at  liberty  to  offer  what  the  place  or  time  afforded.  But 
from  those  who  were  able  to  procure  them,  more  costly  offerings 
were  required.  By  the  rich,  when  they  had  received  or  desired  some 
great  favor  from  the  gods,  many  animal*  were  offered  at  once  ;  and 
hence  mention  is  frequently  made  of  hecatombs,  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  oxen,  and  of  chiliombs,  which  were  an  immolation  of 
one  thousand.  Though  a  hecatomb,  which  derived  its  name  from 
hardy  fiovs,  an  hundred  oxen,  properly  signified  a  sacrifice  of  one 
hundred  oxen,  yet  it  generally  denoted  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred 
animals  of  any  kind.4  Some,  however,  say  that  the  word  hecatomb  is 
derived  from  eVarw  flaoeis,  an  hundred  feet ;  and  the  sacrifice  must 
then  have  consisted  only  of  twenty-five  animals.  Some  think  that  a 
finite  is  put  for  an  indefinite  number,  and  that  a  hecatomb  was  a  sa- 
crifice only  of  many  animals;  whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
name  is  derived  not  from  the  number  of  victims,  but  from  that  of  the 
persons  present  at  the  sacrifice.  It  is,  however,  observable  that  a 
hecatomb  was  sometimes  offered  by  erecting  one  hundred  altars  of  • 
turf,  and  killing  one  hundred  sows,  sheep,  or  other  animals.1  Ano- 
ther sacrifice  consisted  of  seven  offerings  ;  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  sow,  an 
ox,  a  hen,  a  goose,  and  an  ox  made  of  meal,  whence  some  derive  the 
proverb  /3ovs  c/36o/ios.*  Another  sacrifice,  in  which  were  offered  only 
three  animals,  was  called  rpirrvs  or  rptrrvaj  This  consisted  some- 
times of  two  sheep  and  an  ox;"  sometimes  of  an  ox,  a  goat,  and  a 
sheep  ;  sometimes  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull ;  and  at  other  times 
of  a  sow,  a  he-goat,  and  a  ram."  Another  sacrifice,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  animals,  was  called  hvbtKais  Qvala.0 

No  man,  who  had  not  purified  himself  during  certain  days,  and 
abstained  from  carnal  pleasures,  was  admitted  to  some  of  the  solemn 
sacrifices/  So  rigid  were  the  Greeks  in  the  observance  of  this  cus- 
tom, that,  at  some  of  their  solemnities,  the  priests  and  priestesses 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  were  duly  purified/  Every 
person  who  attended  the  solemn  sacrifices  was  purified  by  water. 
For  this  purpose  a  vessel,  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and 
which  was  called  *€pipp*vrfipu>vt  was  placed  at  the  eutrance  of  the 

•  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon.    Cic.  Tuscul.      *  Suidas  v.  fiovs. 

lib.  H.  cap.  14.  '  Suidas  v.  rptrrvs.    Schol.  Aristoph. 

/  Soidas  t.  fiovs.  ad  Plut.  v.  820. 
/  Aristophan.  Plut.  v.  C60,  661.  ■  Eustath.  ad  Odys.  A'. 

*  Eustath.  ad  11.  a'.    Hesych.  r.  iita-       ■  Aristophan.  ibid. 

-rtufa).    Horn.  11.  a.  v.  315.   Strabo  lib.       9  Eustath.  ibid.   Suidas  ibid, 
riii.    Horn.  Odys.  y'.  v.  5.  p  Tibull.  lib.  ii.  eleg.  1. 

1  Jul.  Capitol,  in  Maximo  et  Balb.  *  Deuiosth.  Orat.  iu  Neaeram. 
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temples;  and  t lie  verbs  Trfpt{tpalvf.tvt  xepifjuTreoOat,  -rrefjideiovy,  irepi- 
uynznv,  cvc.  are  derived  from  the  custom  of  purifying  by  surround- 
ing with  water.  This  water  was  consecrated  by  putting  into  it  ;t 
burning  torch,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  altar,  and  which  was 
sometimes  used  in  sprinkling  those  who  entered  the  temple  :r 

♦tp€  B\  rb  5a5iW,  t68>  *'ufta-iu:  Xdfiwv.* 
Bring  the  torch,  aud  taking  it  I  will  purify. 

Instead  of  torches,  they  sometimes  used  a  branch  of  laurel/  or  olive." 
Before  the  worshippers  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  go. Is,  they  washed 
their  whole  bodies  ;  but  before  they  performed  the  sacred  rites  to  the 
infernal  deities,  a  sprinkling  of  water  was  sufficient.  Sometimes  the 
feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  were  washed  ;  ami  hence  the  proverbs 
ui'/7rroe*  x^aty*  l,n('  vootv,  which  were  commonly  applied  to 

men  who  undertook  any  matter  without  due  care  and  preparation. 
A  programma  was  fixed  up  that  no  man  should  go  beyond  the  a-epi/i- 
{iuyTt'ipioy  before  he  had  washed  his  hands  ;*'  and  to  omit  this  cere- 
mony was  reckoned  so  great,  a  crime,  that  one  Asterius  is  said  to  have 
been  struck  dead  with  thunder,  because  he  had  approached  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  with  unwashed  hands.-  This  custom  was  observed  in  the 
lesser  parts  of  divine  worship,  as  well  as  at  solemn  sacrifices.  Hector 
was  afraid  of  making  a  libation  to  Jupiter  before  he  had  washed  : 

Xfpiri  8'  kyiwTQiatv  Ait  KtiBav  aido-no.  olrop 

With  unwash'd  hand*  1  dread  to  bring 
My  uff'ring  to  the  heavenly  kin.tr. 

Telemachus  is  said  to  have  washed  his  hands  before  he  ventured  to 
pray  to  the  gods."  By  thus  washing  themselves,  the  Greeks  believed 
that  they  were  purified  from  their  sins.  For  the  same  reason,  they 
sometimes  washed  their  clothes  before  they  offered  prayers  to  the 
gods.* 

The  water  used  in  purification  was  to  be  clear,  and  without  impu- 
rities. It  was  common!}  fetched  from  lountams  and  rivers."  The 
water  of  lakes  or  ponds,  and  even  the  purest  stream  which  bad  been 
separated  a  great  way  from  its  source,  was  unlit  for  this  purpose.* 
Sea-water,  however,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  was  preferred  to  others 
on  account  of  its  saltness  •* 

0o\c/Trra  KA:'fc;  wsotu  r  av$pJo9vMf  Hand.'1 
The  cleansing  .-ca  removes  all  human  ills. 

When  sea -w.il  er  could  not  be  easily  procured,  they  sometimes  mixed  the 
water  with  bait,  ami  to  that  they  frequently  added  brimstone,  which 
was  also  thought  to  possess  a  purifying  quality  ;  and  hence  vcpiOctovw 
signifies  to  purity.    Houses  were  thus  purified  : 

*  Athin.  lib.  ix.    I.uri|>.  Ilercul.  Fu-        '  llotu.Ody*. 
lent.  v.  228.  «  Idem  ibid. 

*  Arintoplian.  Face.  9  Sophocl,  (K<ti|i.  Colon*  v.  ir»o. 

'  Vlin.  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  v.  cap.  AO.  6  \  iitf.  /Lucid. lib* vi.  v.  033.  Iit>.  ii.  ». 

*  Virg.  /En.  lit-,  vi.  v.  22tf.  "10. 

'   I  * .  •  r  i » i .  v  i  -  d«  Vi<  tiru.  r  Apollun.  Argonaut,  lib.  iv.  v.  062  et 

I  m.arci  i  I.  Linr.»      Coi.iiu?.  tiTo. 
'  lUm.  11.  f*.  v.  20t>.  rf  Lulled. 
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-    -KaBafXf  Si  *vp*.aart  hufxa  6* tit? 
Tlparoir  twura  8*  &\*<r<ri  pitfuyntvow,  its  vtvofucrrai, 

With  sulphur,  first,  the  mansion  purify  ; 
Then  salted  water  [u  it  has  been) 
Besprinkle  with  an  eft-r-green. 

Ohrt  Qt*io¥y  yprjt>,  kok£v  Axor,  olat  hi  pot  wvp 

P.rinp  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  brinp, 
To  purge  the  palare.  Pope. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  the  purified  person  was  sprinkled  three 
times,  the  number  three  being  commonly  observed  in  the  performance 
of  religious  ceremonies/ 

There  were  likewise  other  methods  of  purifying  :  one  was  by  draw- 
ing round  the  person  purified  a  squill,  or  sea-onion;*  another,  by 
eggs  and  a  third  was  called  trtpimcvXacto/for,  from  0x»An£,  a  whelp, 
which  was  dragged  around  him  ;  and  this  last  method  was  almost  uni- 
versally used  by  the  Greeks.*  It  may  be  also  observed  that  the 
blood  of  a  young  pig  newly  farrowed  was  sometimes  used  in  purifying/ 

To  purify  was  denoted  by  the  words  KoBalpetp*  and  kyvlkw?  and 
purification  was  commonly  called  tcadapia^n,  rafap/iot,  ayvHrpus,  i\a- 
(T/ios,  reXer;),  Arc. 

Whoever  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  as  murder,"  in- 
cest, or  adultery,  was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  holy  rites,  till  he 
had  been  purified  ;  and  if  be  presumed  to  enter  the  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Eunienides,  he  was  immediately  seized  by  the  Furies,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  reason/  Any  one  returning  from  a  victory,'  or  a  fune- 
ral/ was  not  permitted  to  sacrifice,  or  pray  to  the  gods,  before  he  had 
been  purified. 

The  persons  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices  were  called 
ifkfiijkot,  otrtoi,  Ac.  They  who  were  not  permitted  to  attend  were 
denominated  /3/,3r/Xt;i,  6\irpoi,  irtdflaproe,  tvaytit,  bvtraytu,  niapoi, 
^afifiiapot,  &voawi,  li€tpy6ft€rot,  Ac. ;  and  of  this  description  were  ser- 
vants at  some  places,  captives,  unmarried  women,  and  at  Athens  all 
bastards.'  These  last,  however,  were  allowed  to  be  present  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Cynosarges,  because  that  Hercules^  who  had 
only  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother,  was  considered  in  some  respects 
illegitimate. 

It  was  also  unlawful  for  the  bivrepviroTfioi,  or  vrrrepoirorftoi,  those 
who  had  been  thought  dead,  and  after  the  celebration  of  their  fune- 
ral rite*  had  unexpectedly  recovered,  or  those  who,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence in  foreign  countries",  where  it  was  believed  they  had  died,  re- 
turned home  in  safety,  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides.  At 


1  Theocrit.  Idyl.  xxiv.  v.  01. 
f  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  xxii.  r.  181 . 
'  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  vii.  v.  850. 

*  Lucian.  in  'EruritowoZtrrts. 

1  Idem  Dialog.  Mori.  Dialog.  Dtogen. 
<t  Pollncis,  et  in  Cataplo  ;  Ovid.  ibid. 

*  PhiUrch.  (jua>«t.  Roman. 

1  Apollon.  Argonaut,  lib.  iv.  v.  704. 

*  Ariatophan.  Vesp.  v.  118.   Horn.  II. 


V.  v.  2*28. 

*  Ki.ripid.  Electra  v.  793. 

*  Sthol.  Sopbocl.in  Ajac.  v.  666. 
r  Pauwn.  Achaic. 

v  Horn.  II.  f .  v.  267. 
r  Pollux  lib.  v'w.  cap.  7. 

*  Isa'iu. 

»  Hesych.  v.  ltvr*(>6>w<rrn»s ;  Plutarch. 
Qua.* At.  It oman. 
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Athens  such  persons  were  purified  by  being  let  down  through  the  lap 
of  a  woman's  gown,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  newly  born,  and 
were  then  admitted  to  the  holy  rites.  It  would  be  endless  to  men- 
tion all  those  accounted  profane  at  particular  places  or  sacrifices. 
Before  the  ceremonies  commenced,  the  cftpvg,  or  sometimes  the  priest, 
with  a  loud  voice  commanded  all  those  accounted  profane  to  depart : 

 ticks,  ticks  oar  is  i\irp6s.u 

This  has  been  imitated  as  follows : 

 procul,  o  procul  cste,  profani, 

Conclamat  vatcs,  totoque  absistitc  luco.* 

 '  Far  hence  be  souls  profane  !' 

The  Sibyl  cried, '  and  from  the  grove  abstain.'    Dry  den. 

Sometimes  the  interior  part  of  the  temple  was  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  cord,  beyond  which  the  /&/3ijXo*  were  not  permitted  to  pass. 
This  cord  was  called  ffgotWo? ;  and  hence  men  excluded  from  the 
holy  rites  were  said  to  be  hTtojfpiPMrpivot,  separated  by  a  cord.5' 

During  the  time  of  sacrificing,  the  priests  were  richly  attired  ;  and 
on  their  vestments,  which  greatly  resembled  royal  robes,  were  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  the  names  of  the  benefactors  to  the  tem- 
ple.* At  Athens  they  sometimes  used  the  costly  and  magnificent  gar- 
ments invented  by  jEschylus  for  the  tragedians.'  At  Sparta,  their 
garments  were  neither  splendid  nor  costly,  but  suited  to  the  other 
parts  of  their  worship ;  and  they  always  prayed  and  sacrificed  with 
naked  feet.  In  all  holy  worship,  the  clothes  of  those  who  officiated 
were  to  be  loose  and  unbound,  and  without  spot  or  stain.  If  they 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  been  struck  by  thunder,  or  other- 
wise  polluted,  it  was  unlawful  for  the  priest  to  officiate  in  them.  The 
vestments  of  the  priests  generally  reached  to  ihe  ancles,  and  were 
of  a  white  color;'  and  a  garment  of  this  kind  was  called  \evr17,  Xa/i- 
wpa,  and  Kadapa,  white,  splendid,  and  pure.-  Indeed,  the  purity  of 
the  sacerdotal  robes  is  frequently  insisted  on.* 

Various  habits  also  were  used  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
gods  in  whose  honor  the  solemnities  were  celebrated.  They  who 
sacrificed  to  the  celestial  deities  were  clothed  in  purple ;  to  the  in- 
fernal gods,  in  black ;  and  to  Ceres,  in  white  garments.  They  had 
likewise  upon  their  heads  crowns,  which  were  commonly  made  of  the 
leaves  of  such  trees  as  were  consecrated  to  the  god,  or  of  such  things 
as  were  attributes  of  the  deity  whose  ministers  they  were.  Thus,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Apollo  the  priests  were  crowned  with  laurel  in  those 
of  Hercules,  with  poplar ;  the  priestess  of  Ceres  was  crowned  with 
poppies  and  ears  of  corn  ;d  and  the  priestess  of  Minerva,  with  the  aegis, 
the  cuirass,  and  a  helmet  crested  with  tufts  of  feathers/  Crowns  and 
garlands  were  so  anciently  used,  and  were  considered  so  necessary  in 
recommending  men  to  the  gods,  that  some  have  thought  the  custom 


*  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apollin. 

*  Virg.  jEn.  lib.  vi.  v.  358. 

*  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Arutogit. 

*  Libanius  in  ibid. 

»  Athen*.  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 
■  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 


•  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  tii. 

•  Virg.  ALn.  lib.  xii.  169. 

«  ApolloD.  Rhod.  Argonaut,  p  .  v.  159. 
d  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.    45.  Plu- 
tarch, in  X.  Rhetor. 

•  Polyamua  lib.  nii.  cap.  59. 
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of  wearing  them  at  feasts  was  derived  from  the  entertainments  at 
which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  present/ 

Besides  the  crown,  the  priest  sometimes  wore  upon  bis  head  a  sa- 
cred fillet,  or  mitre,  from  which  a  riband  was  suspended  on  each 
side.<  The  fillets  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were  also  hung 
upon  the  horns  of  the  victim,  and  upon  the  temple  and  altar;  and.  the 
crowns  were  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  fillet  and  ribands  were 
tied  to  the  horns,  and  the  crowus  and  garlands  upon  the  necks  of  the 
victim.  Whether  this  order  was  always  observed  is  uncertain  ;  but 
it  appears  that  victims  were  adorned  with  garlands.  On  solemn  oc- 
casions, as  the  receiving  and  requesting  of  any  remarkable  Ifencfit, 
the  horns  of  the  victim  were  overlaid  with  gold : 


Sol  8*  at  tyot  ptyw  0ovt>  fyiv,  tvpvutruirov, 
'ASfilrnt*,  V  ofore*  fork  fvybv  Ifyaytv  lurfip* 
Tfr  roi  iy&         xpwrbi'  tcipcuruf  *-cp<x«6a5*A 
A  youthful  steer  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horns, 


Hence,  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  oxen  intended  for  sacrifice  were 
called  ypvooKlpoit  It  has  been  observed  that  only  the  larger  sacri- 
fices, as  oxen,  were  thus  adorned  ;*  but  it  appears  that  a  sacrifice  was 
commanded  to  be  offered  to  Apollo  of  an  ox  and  two  she-goats  with 
gilded  horns;'  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  goats  were  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  greater  victims,  as  sheep  were  accounted  the  greatest, 
not  from  their  size  but  their  value,  and  their  acceptableness  to  the 
gods. 

The  altars  were  decorated  with  sacred  herbs,  and  especially  with 
such  as  were  peculiar  to  the  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered. 

The  solemn  times  of  sacrificing  varied  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  gods.  To  the  celestial  gods  the  Greeks  sacrificed  viru  rt)v  ew  ava- 
TtWovros  rov  //XtVu ,  in  the  morning  about  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising, 
or  at  least  in  open  day.  To  the  manes  and  infernal  gods,  who  were 
thought  to  hate  the  light,  and  to  frequent  the  earth  by  night  only, 
lbey  offered  their  devotions  irtpl  ii\iov  di/a/ms,  about  sun-set,"*  and 
very  often  at  midnight;  when  the  magical  rites,  at  which  Hecate  pre-  • 
sided,  were  celebrated. 

All  things  being  prepared,  the  ov\al  or  ovXoxvTat,  cakes  of  salt  and 
barley,  the  crowus,  the  knife,  and  other  instruments,  were  brought  in 
a  basket  called  Kavovv ;  and  hence  the  Athenian  virgins,  whose  office 
it  was  to  carry  this  basket  at  the  Panathenxa  and  some  other  so- 
lemnities, were  denominated  Kuntyupot. 

If  the  victim  was  a  sheep,  or  a  small  animal,  it  was  driven  loose  to 
the  altar ;  but  the  larger  sacrifices  were  frequently  brought  by  the 


Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns. 


Pope. 


horns  : 


&ouv  8*  Itytrnv  Ktpdt»r.n 

By  the  horns  an  ox  they  led. 


/  Athena?.  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

*  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  x.  v.  538. 
»  Horn.  D. «/.  t.  W2. 

*  Porpbyr. 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 
1  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i. 
"  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  L 
"  Homer. 
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Sometimes  the  victim  was  led  by  a  rope,  which  in  that  case  was 
long,  and  not  close  or  strait,  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  brought  by 
force  to  the  altar  ;0  and  lest  the  victim  should  appear  to  be  sacrificed 
unwillingly,  and  by  constraint,  the  cords  were  commonly  loosed/ 
The  expressions,  vpoauyetv  rw  irttpanrTinat  dv/tara  or  Ovaiav  vols 

flvftoh,  and  simply  rapamfitrat/  signify  to  bring  the  victim  to  the 
altar. 

At  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs,  chiliombs,  and  suchlike,  certain  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  fetch  the  victims,  which  were  preceded  by 
musical  instruments  and  other  solemnities. 

When  the  victim  had  been  brought  to  the  altar,  the  priest  turning 
to  the  right  hand,  went  round  it,  and  sprinkled  it  with  meal  and  holy 
water;'  he  also  sprinkled  the  persons  who  were  present,  taking  a 
torch  from  the  altar,  or  a  branch  of  laurel.  This  water  was  called 
Xepv*^,  aud  was  that  with  which  they  had  washed  their  hands  at  the 
purification.  Hence  ^rpviirrtfrOrn  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Upa 
jjt&iv,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  vessels  also  were  purified  with  onions, 
water,  brimstone,  or  eggs. 

After  this  the  crier  called  with  a  loud  voice,  Tit  rtjbt;  Who  is 
here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  floXXoi  tpyatfot,  Many  and  good. 
They  then  prayed,  the  priest  first  exhorting  them  to  join  him  by  say- 
ing, Ev^w/ieda,  Let  us  pray/  Their  prayers  commonly  were,  that  the 
gods  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  their  oblations,  and  send  them  health 
and  happiness;  and  at  their  airijnWi,  petitionary  sacrifices,  they 
added  a  request  for  some  particular  favor.    They  seem  to  have  used 
on  such  occasions  a  general  form  of  prayer,  which  was  sometimes  va- 
ried with  respect  to  the  words."    At  this  time  also  the  crier  com- 
manded silence  in  these  or  similar  words  :  E<* ,  ;;/it7rr  aiyn,  aiy^  xa> 
€<xr«  Xea»$.    The  same  custom  was  observed  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Romans,  who  proclaimed  favett  Unguis,  answering  to  ct^tyictrc,  by 
which  the  people  seem  not  to  have  been  commanded  to  remain  in 
profound  silence,  but  to  abstain  from  all  profane  speeches  aud  omi- 
nous words.    Prayer  being  ended,  and  the  priest  having  previously 
examined  all  the  members  of  the  victim  to  see  it  it  had  any  blemish 
or  other  defect,  he  proceeded  to  investigate  whether  it  was  also  sound 
within.     For  this  purpose  meat  was  set  before  it  :  if  the  victim  was 
a  bull,  they  tillered  it  barley-meal  ;  if  a  goat,  vetches.    If  it  refused 
to  eat,  they  pronounced  it  unsound.    They  sometimes  sprinkled  it 
with  cold  water,  which  if  it  endured  without  shrinking,  it  was  thought 
to  be  unwell.1    This  being  finished,  they  tried  whether  the  victim  was 
a  willing  sacrifice,  by  drawing  n  knife  from  its  forehead  to  its  tail  :* 
if  it  struggled,  it  was  rejected  ;  but  if  it  stood  quietly  ut  the  altar,  it 
was  deemed  a  pleasing  and  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  It 
was  not,  however,  thought  sufficient,  unless  the  victim  also  ga\e  its 
consent  by  a  nod,  which  was  the  ancient  manner  of  granting  or  ap- 
proving ;  and  hence  the  word  IWcucfi'  signifies  to  give  assent.  For 


°  Juvenal.  Sat. 
P  V  irg.  /Kn.  lib.  v.  v.  772. 
v  Lucian.  iK-  Sarrif. 
•  I'olyb.  in  Excerpt.  Lo^at.  Eurq»u!. 
Heracl.  v.  503. 


'  AriNtojtlian.  ejutuoiu  Schol.  iu  I'ace. 

'  Aristophan. 

'  Idem  ;  Athen.  lib.  xiv. 

1  l'luiareh.  ck  Defect.  Orac. 

"  sjcrv;us  ui  /En.  lib.  xii.  v.  173. 
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this  purpose,  they  poured  water  into  its  ear,  atid  sometimes  barley, 
which  they  called  wpoxvras  ;*  for  till  the  victim  gave  its  assent  by  a 
nod,  they  did  not  sacrifice  it.' 

After  this,  they  prayed  again  ;  and  the  priest  taking  a  cup  of  wine, 
of  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  company  tasted,  poured  the  remainder 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim.'  Frankincense,  or  other  odours,  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  censer  called  ftv/jta/iart/pior,  with  three  fingers/ 
were  then  strewed  upon  the  altar,  and,  as  some  say,  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  victim.  Hence  the  Pythia  at  Delphi  declared  that  an 
hundred  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  which  a  rich  Thessalian  offered  up 
with  all  the  parade  of  ostentation,  was  a  less  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  than  the  ^a«rrrf,  which  a  citizen  of  Hermione  drew  from 
his  wallet  with  his  three  fingers,  and  threw  upon  the  altar/ 

They  afterwards  poured  part  of  the  ofrAal,  cakes  of  barley-meal 
and  salt,  on  the  back  of  the  victim,  which  on  that  accouut  was 
sprinkled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  being  done,  they  again 
prayed,  and  cast  into  the  fire  upon  the  altar  the  remainder  of  the 
ovXat,  together  with  some  hairs  plucked  from  the  forehead  between 
the  horns  of  the  victim/  All  these  were  called  wpoQvfiara,  because 
tbey  were  offered  before  the  victim.' 

Then  the  priest,  or  the  dfpv£,  or  sometimes  the  most  honorable  per- 
son of  the  company  in  which  no  priest  was  present,  killed  the  beast 
by  knocking  it  down  with  n  club  or  hatchet,  and  afterwards  cutting 
its  throat  with  a  knife,  which  was  called  fia^atpa' and  ofayit/  Some- 
times the  person  who  killed  and  prepared  the  victim  was  different 
from  him  who  offered  it  upon  the  altar,  which  was  accounted  a  more 
noble  office.  The  servants  of  the  priests,  and  especially  the  fiovdv- 
rat,  were  commonly  employed  in  slaying  the  beast.  If  the  sacrifice 
was  in  honor  of  the  celestial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  towards 
heaven  when  cut  with  the  knife,  and  the  head  was  bended  back;  and 
this  is  called  by  Homer  av  ipvtiv:*  but  if  it  was  made  to  the  heroes 
or  the  infernal  deities,  the  victim  was  killed  with  its  throat  and  head 
towards  the  ground/  If  by  any  means  the  animal  escaped  the  stroke  ; 
if  it  leaped  up  agaiu,  bellowed,  or  did  not  fall  to  the  grouqd  ;  if  it 
expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  did  not  bleed  freely,  or  was  a  long 
time  in  dying;  it  was  deemed  unacceptable  to  the  gods  :  for  these 
were  considered  omens  of  an  evil  tendency,  as  those  of  an  opposite 
kind  were  thought  to  be  tokens  of  divine  favor  and  good  will.  The 
rfavrei  then  assisted  in  flaying  the  beast,  in  lighting  the  wood,  and  in 
other  inferior  offices ;  whilst  the  priest,  or  soothsayer,  turned  over 
the  bowels  with  a  knife  (for  it  was  unlawful  to  touch  them  with  his 
hands),  and  observed  the  presages  of  futurity.  The  examination  of 
the  entrails  was  called  (rir\ayyvooKoiriat  and  a  soothsayer,  cxXayxyd- 
fTKorof,  from  tnrXayxva,  the  bowels.    The  blood  was  reserved  in  a 

*  Schol.  Apollon.  Rbod.  in  Argou.  lib.  lie.  Archa-ol.  lib.  vti.  Euripid.  Electra  v. 
▼  .  v.  425.  810. 

i  Plutarch.  Sympo*.  lib.  viii.  -  Ari*tophan.  Plut.  v.  660. 

3  OtUI.  Metam.  lib.  »iii.  v.  593.  *  Horn,  lljnin.  in  A  poll.  v.  335. 

*  Idem  Fast.  lib.  ii.  /  Euripid.  Electra  v.  81 1. 

*  S«nai  in  .-En.  lib.  ii.  v.  133.  '  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  159. 

c  Horn.  Udys.  y.  v.  446.    Dj on,  Hn-       A  Eustath.  in  Horn,  ibid. 
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vessel  called  aif>ayeiot>t  kfivlov*  or  mtfiay&pia,*  and  was  offered  on  tbe 
altar  to  the  celestial  gods,  or  poured  around  the  altar;'  if  tbe  sacrifice 
was  made  to  the  deities  of  the  sea,  the  blood  was  poured  into  salt 
water ;  and  if  on  the  sea-side,  the  animal  was  not  slain  over  the  o$a- 
yelov,  but  over  the  water,  into  which  they  sometimes  threw  the  vic- 
tim : 


*H  ?  Sua  8*  cvx^f>triv  & 
rH*tf  Kara  irpt//WTJf.w 

Then  praying  to  the  blue-cy'd  deity, 
O'er  tbe  curl'd  surface  stabb'd  the  sacrifice, 
And  heav'd  it  over  deck. 

In  the  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  gods,  the  victim  was  either  slain  over 
a  ditch,  or  the  blood  poured  out  of  the  trtyayelov  itito  it." 

After  this,  wine,  with  fraukincense,  was  poured  into  the  fire  to  in- 
crease tbe  flame.  They  then  laid  upon  tbe  altar  the  sacrifice,  which, 
in  ancient  times,  was  burned  whole  to  the  gods,  aud  which  was  thence 
called  okoKavtnov  or  6\oKavTwfia.  The  poets  pretend  that  Prome- 
theus abolished  this  custom ;  be,  as  they  say,  considering  that  poor 
men  had  not  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  whole  burnt- 
sacrifice,  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter,  that  one  part  might  be  offered 
to  the  gods,  aud  the  remainder  reserved  for  themselves.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  was  not  tbe  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  a  whole 
victim  to  the  gods,  unless  the  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  iuferual  dei- 
ties, when  the  offering  was  termed  a  holocaust : 

Turn  Stygio  regi  noclurnas  inchoat  araa  : 
Et  solida  imponit  tauroruru  viscera  flammis.* 

With  holocausts  he  Pluto's  altar  fills : 

Seven  brawny  bulls  with  his  own  hand  be  kills.    Dry  den. 

The  parts  belonging  to  the  gods  were  the  /iijpoi,  thighs,  which  they 
covered  with  Kv(<rarjt  fat,  that  they  might  consume  all  in  a  flame;  for, 
unless  all  was  burnt,  they  thought  they  did  not  KaWtepelr,  or  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  acceptable  to  the  gods.  Upon  the  /iijpo), 
which  were  burnt  with  cloven  wood/  were  cast  small  pieces  of  flesh 
cut  from  every  part  of  the  animal,  as  the  itxapxai,  first  fruits  of  the 
whole ;  and  this  action  was  called  wfioderelv,  because  they  first  cut 
the  ifios,  shoulder,  or  because  they  put  these  a»/ia,  raw  pieces  of  flesh, 
upon  tbe  other  parts  : 


•(<r<pa^cu\  Kal  ftetpoi', 


Mripois  t  i^b-apcy,  iwrrd  rt  icvlcay  iitdKv+ay, 
aiirrv\a  *on)aa.vTtst  tir  airrwv  wfxuvtTTja ciy.< 

■   They  their  retracted  necks 

First  pierced,  Uien  ttsy*d  them ;  the  disjointed  thighs 

They,  next,  invested  with  the  double  cawl, 

Which  with  crude  slices  thin  they  overspread.  Cowrxa. 

The  fiwoit  thighs,  were  appropriated  to  the  gods  because  of  tbe 
honor  due  to  those  parts,  and  their  service  to  animals  ;r  and  by  the 

1  Schol.  in  Horn.  Odys.  y'.  v.  444.  ■  Horn.  Odys.  A',  v.  34. 

*  Lycophron.  •  Virg.  &n.  lib.  vi.  v.  252. 

Lucian.  de  Sacrtf.  9  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  462. 

-  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  iv.  v.      »  Idem  ibid.  v.  459. 
ItiOt.  r  EusUth.inIIom.il..'. 
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sacrifice  of  them  the  Greeks  commended,  in  the  mystical  sense  of 
this  rite,  both  themselves  and  all  their  actions  to  the  divine  protec- 
tion. Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  they  sometimes  offered  the 
entrails ;  whilst  others  think  that  these  were  divided  among  the  per- 
sous  present ;  and  Homer,  in  the  description  of  sacrifices,  commonly 
tells  us  that  they  feasted  upon  the  entrails,  <nr\ay\v  eVdiravro.'  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  they  cut  off  the  avapxal,  first  fruits, 
from  the  entrails  as  well  as  from  other  members,  and  presented  them 
to  the  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  by  whom  they  were  laid 
upon  the  altar.'  Certain  it  is,  that  sometimes  the  heart  of  the  vic- 
tim, after  being  cut  into  parts  resembling  cakes,  which  were  placed 
near  the  flesh  upon  the  altar,  was  offered  in  the  sacrifice."  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  word  <nc\ayxva,  which  properly  signifies  the  bowels, 
denotes  also  the  spleen,  liver,  and  heart ;  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  heart  is  evident  from  the  signification  of  its  compounds  ; 
for  aanXayy^yos  ay >)p  means  a  coward,  and  €voie\aYxyott  a  man  of 
courage.0  Each  of  the  parts  offered  in  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  with 
fine  barley-meal." 

Whilst  the  sacrifice  was  burning,  the  priest,  and  the  person  who 
gave  the  victim,  jointly  offered  their  prayers  to  the  god,  with  their 
bands  upon  the  altar,  which  was  the  usual  manner  of  praying.  In 
order  to  induce  the  god  to  be  propitious,  music  was  sometimes  played 
at  the  time  of  sacrifice,'  but  chiefly  when  the*  sacrifice  was  made  to 
the  aerial  deities,  who  were  supposed  to  delight  in  musical  instru- 
ments and  harmonious  songs. 

It  was  also  customary  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round  the  altars, 
whilst  they  sang  the  sacred  hymns,  consisting  of  three  stanzas  or 
parts  :  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was  sung  in  turning  from 
east  to  west ;  the  second,  called  antistrophe,  in  returning  from  west 
to  east ;  they  then  stood  before  the  altar  and  sang  the  epode,  which 
was  the  last  part  of  the  song.  These  hymns  were  generally  composed 
in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  contained  an  account  of  their  celebrated 
actions,  their  clemency,  liberality,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  them 
on  mankind  ;  and  they  concluded  with  a  petition  for  the  continuance 
of  their  favors.  They  were  called  by  a  general  name  xataves  ;  and 
hence  to  sing  in  praise  of  any  god  or  hero  was  denominated  iratavi- 
ctiv  i  but  the  hymns  of  almost  every  god  had  a  particular  name.  Thus 
the  hymns  dedicated  to  Diana  were  called  o&nyyes  or  ovmyyoi,  from 
Ovxu,  one  of  her  surnames ;  those  to  Ceres  received  the  name  of 
iovXwv  and  brint\Tfnov\»vt  because  she  was  called  *IovXw,  from  ovXoi,  or 
iovXoi,  bundles  of  ears  of  corn ;  and  those  to  Bacchus,  hiQvpap(Soit 
ufiaKxpi,  from  the  beginning  of  the  song  iw  Ba^xe,  and  idvfaWiKa, 
from  the  phalli  which  were  carried  about  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  hymn  of  Venus  was  denominated  vrtyyos ;  that  of  Apollo  was 
peculiarly  called  naiav ;  and  both  of  them  were  named  Trpotrybia.  Of 
all  musical  instruments  the  flute  was  chiefly  used  at  sacrifices ;  and 
hence  avXrjrov  fiiov  etjjv  was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  those 

*  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  464.  Horn.  II.  a'. 

'  Dion.  Halicar.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  vii.  w  Dionyn.  Halicarn.  ibid.  Horn.  Odya. 

"  Orph.  Arson,  v.  a  14.  v.  429. 

•  Scbol.  in  Sophocl.  Ajac.    Eustatb.  in  »  Plutarcb.  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  q.  1. 
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who  lived  at  the  cost  of  other  men,  because  al>\tjrat,  players  on  the 
flute,  attended  at  sacrifices,  of  which  they  partook,  and  were  at  no 
charges  for  their  victuals.' 

The  sacrifice  being  ended,  the  priest  had  his  share;  and  at  Athens 
a  tenth  part  was  also  due  to  the  magistrates  called  vovrapeu.  At 
Sparta  the  kings  had  the  first  share  in  all  public  sacrifices,  and  the 
skin  of  the  victim.  It  was  also  usual  to  take  home  for  the  sake  of 
good  fortune  some  part  of  the  offering,  which  was  called  lyieia  from 
its  conducing  to  health.'  The  Athenians  were  commanded  by  a  law 
to  observe  this  custom;  and  covetous  men  sometimes  sold  what  re- 
mained, and  made  a  profit  of  their  devotion.  Sometimes  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  sent  to  absent  friends.* 

After  the  sacrifice,  and  especially  if  any  particular  mark  of  divine 
favor  bad  been  received,  a  feast  was  made;  and  for  that  purpose  ta- 
bles were  provided  in  all  the  temples.  The  ancient  Greeks  never  in- 
dulged to  excess  except  at  such  times;  and  hence  an  entertainment 
was  called  (totVr;,  because  they  thought  themselves  obliged  bta  Ocovc 
olvovaOat,  to  get  drunk  in  honor  of  the  gods ;  and  to  be  drunk  was 
termed  fxeOveiv,  because  they  drank  to  excess  ^era  to  06«iv,  after  sa- 
crificing.   Hence  also  the  gods  were  said  to  feast  with  men  : 

Altl  ykp  rowdpos  y*  6to\  Qabovrau  ivapytit 
'Hfiiv,  tiff  Ifh&utv  fryaxActr&f  <Kar6n&a.y 
AeuVi  i  Ted  t«  wap'  &mu,  KafHifitvoi  t»6a  wtp  ^t»s.fc 

■   -For  the  gods 
Have  deign'd  not  seldom  from  of  old  to  mix 
In  our  solemnities ;  have  fili'd  a  seat 

Where  we  have  sat,  and  made  our  banquet  theirs.    Cow  per. 

On  the  same  account,  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  are  said  to  go 
to  a  feu  - 1  in  Ethiopia,  which  is  only  a  poetical  description  of  a  festi- 
val in  that  country.'  It  may  be  observed  that  baU  and  OaXt'a,  as  well 
as  0o*Vn,  signify  an  entertainment  after  sacrificing. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  feast  the  Greeks  continued  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  god  : 

0/  3t  wawnipioi  no\irrj  Otb*  IxdaKomt, 
KaXhr  htfoovrtt  W^ora  Kovpot  'Axcuiv, 
Mfkwovrtt  'Ekdipyov  6  5}  tyxVa  ripwrr  dicoww.' 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 
The  P  jeans  lengthened  till  the  sun  descends  ; 
The  Greeks,  restored,  the  graieful  notes  prolong : 
Apollo  listens  and  approves  the  song.  Pope. 

• 

When  they  sacrificed  to  Vesta,  it  was  customary  to  eat  up  whatever 
remained ;  and  hence  the  proverb  'Eflr/g  Ovar,  to  sacrifice  to  Vesta, 
was  applied  to  gluttons,  who  devoured  all  that  was  set  before  them. 
To  this  goddess  they  offered  the  first  part  of  their  libations,  at  least 
of  those  which  were  paid  to  the  household  gods ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
verb a<p*  'Fjrrlas  ffpgeff&u,  to  begin  at  home.  This  custom  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  grant  of  Jupiter,  who,  after  he  had  suppressed 
the  sons  of  Titan,  promised  to  bestow  on  Vesta  whatever  she  should 

9  Simla*  in  v.  wAwtov.  •  Horn.  Ody..  t,'.  v.  202. 

-  Athenaiu*  lib.  iii.  Hesych.  v.  vyUia.       *  Horn.  11.  a',  v.  473. 
•  Tbeocrit.  Idyl.  v.  v.  139. 
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request;  and  therefore  the  goddess  first  desired  (hat  she  might  en- 
joy perpetual  virginity,  and  next,  tint  she  might  have  the  first  of  all 
sacrifices.''  The  last  part  of  the  libations  was  also  offered  to  her, 
who  was  the  same  as  the  earth,  to  which  the  first  and  last  parts  be- 
long, because  all  things  are  produced  from  the  earth,  and  are  resolved 
into  it  again ;  or  because  Vesta,  who  presides  over  the  altars  and 
hearths,  is  the  keeper  of  the  most  secret  things,  and  on  that  account 
deserving  of  greater  honor  than  the  other  deities/ 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  the  feast  was  to  be  ended  before  sun-set; 
and  in  no  place  was  it  to  exceed  an  appointed  time*'  After  the  feast 
the  Greeks  played  at  dice  aud  other  kinds  of  sports  ;*  a  custom  de- 
rived from  the  common  practice  of  diverting  themselves  alter  their 
meals.  The  entertainment  and  recreations  being  ended,  they  returned 
to  the  altar,  and  offered  a  libation  to  Jupiter  Ti\eio%,  the  Perfect.  The 
ancient  Greeks  used  to  offer  the  tongues  and  a  libation  of  wine  to 
Mercury,  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  also  to  other  deities  ;*  and  the 
tongues  were  offered  at  this  time  as  an  expiation  for  any  indecent 
language  which  had  been  uttered,  as  a  token  of  their  committing  to 
the  gods  whatever  discourse  had  passed  at  the  table,  or  to  siguify 
that  what  had  been  there  spoken  ought  not  to  be  afterwards  remem- 
bered or  divulged.  After  this  they  returned  thanks  to  the  god  for 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  sharing  with  him  in  the  victim,  and  were 
then  dismissed  by  the  <c/pv£  in  these  or  similar  words,  X«o7$  fi^eau.' 

Besides  sacrifices,  the  Greeks  offered  to  the  gods  various  presents, 
which  were  intended  to  appease  their  anger,  to  obtain  some  future 
benefit,  or  gratefully  to  acknowledge  a  former  favor.  These  consisted 
of  crowns,  garlands,  cups  of  gold  or  other  valuable  metal,  statues,  tri- 
pods, arms  and  spoils  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  whatever  might  con- 
duce to  adorn  and  enrich  the  temples.  The  presents  were  denomi- 
nated ayaOnfxara,  and  sometimes  avtuceifieta,  from  their  being  de- 
posited in  the  temples,  in  which  they  were  laid  on  the  floor,  or  hung 
upon  the  walls,  doors,  pillars,  or  roof/ 

Sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  was  inscribed  on  the  pre- 
sent itself,  or,  when  that  would  not  bear  an  inscription,  on  a  tablet 
bung  near  it.' 

When  any  person  forsook  his  employment,  or  exchanged  his  man- 
ner of  life,  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  the  implements  belonging  to 
it,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  divine  favor  and  protection.  Thus,  a 
fisherman  made  a  present  of  his  nets  to  the  nymphs  of  the  sea;*1  a 
shepherd  hung  up  his  pipes  to  Pan,  or  some  other  of  the  country  dei- 
ties;* Lais,  decayed  with  age,  dedicated  her  looking-glass  to  Venus  ;• 
and  captives,  who  had  recovered  their  liberty,  suspended  their  chains 
from  the  trees  which  surrounded  the  temples  '" 

• 

'  Scbol.  Anstophan.  in  2^^.  *  Hor.  Cam.  lib.  i.  od.  6.    Virg.  Xm. 

*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  lib.  ix.  v.  407. 

/  Aihen.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  '  Tibull.  lib.  i.  eleg.  S. 

*  Plato  Lyside.  ■  Anthol.  lib.  »i.  cap.  3.  cpigr.  0. 

*  Athena,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Horn.  Odjs.       -  Tibullui  lib.  ii.  eleg.  5. 

V.  t.  132.    Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  i.       '  Anthol.  lib.  xi.  tap.  8.  epigr.  1. 
▼.517.  r  Pausan.  Coriuthiac.  tap.  utt. 

1  Apokius  Metam.  lib.  ult 
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By  a  very  ancient  and  universal  prescription,  the  tenth  of  many 
things  was  claimed  by  the  gods.  Hence  the  Greeks,  having  expelled 
the  Persians  from  Greece,  presented  a  gulden  tripod  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo  from  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  war.  After  the 
capture  of  Tanagra,  a  golden  buckler  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  with 
an  inscription  denoting  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Argives,  Athenians, 
and  Ionians/  The  tenth  of  the  spoils  was  sometimes  dedicated  to 
Mars.'  The  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  certain  field  consecrated 
to  Diana  was  sacrificed  every  year.1  A  golden  chariot  and  horses 
were  dedicated  to  Pallas  by  the  Athenians.*  The  Siphnians  always 
presented  a  tenth  part  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi.9 


CHAP.  V. 
Grecian  Prayers  and  Imprecations. 

The  piety  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  their 
constant  prayers  and  supplications  ;  for  in  all  the  concerns  of  life 
they  would  undertake  nothing,  whether  trifling  or  important,  till  they 
had  first  asked  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  gods.*  Every  morning 
and  evening  they  recommended  themselves  to  their  deities  by  prayer 
and  supplication/  The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer, 
and,  in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  requested  only  that  the 
gods  would  grant  them  what  was  good  and  proper  for  them/  and  that 
they  might  be  able  to  bear  injuries.'  The  Athenians  in  their  public 
prayers  requested  prosperity  for  themselves  and  the  Chians;*  and  at 
the  Panathenxa,  a  solemnity  celebrated  once  in  6ve  years,  the  <o/pv£, 
public  crier,  implored  the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  the  Athenians  and 
Plataeans.  A  form  of  prayer  used  by  a  Grecian  poet,  and  highly 
commended,  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  Give  us,  O  father  Jupiter, 
such  things  as  are  best  for  us,  whether  we  ask  for  them  or  not ;  and 
withhold  from  us  those  things  which  may  be  injurious  to  us,  even  if 
we  request  them."*  To  the  same  purpose  was  that  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyane,  that  the  gods  would  bestow  such  things  as  were  suitable.' 

Prayers  were  denominated  etyal  or  Tpoa€v\ai,  eCy/iara,  ?e»j<reii, 
Ueoiat,  (icerciai,  airiy/inra,  Xtrai,  irp6oohoit  apat ;  and  thanksgiving  was 
called  evxapurria.  They  who  prayed  either  to  the  gods  or  men  held 
in  their  hands  green  boughs,  and  wore  crowns  upon  their  heads,  or 
garlands  upon  their  necks,  with  the  design  of  procuring  the  respect  of 
those  to  whom  tbey  made  their  supplicatious.'   These  boughs  were 


«  Diod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  xi. 
r  Pausan.  Kline,  pr.  cap.  x. 
<  Lucian.  Dialog,  do  Saltatione. 
1  Xenoph.  A  nab.  lib.  v. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  77. 

•  Pauaan.  Pbocic.  cap.  xi.  Herodot. 
lib.  Hi.  cap.  157. 

•  Plato  Tinueo. 

•  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i.    Horat.  Ub.  iv. 


od.  5.  r.  S7. 

*  Plato  Alcibiade  ii. 

*  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacon. 

*  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  v.  cap. 
27. 

*  Plato  Alcibiade  ii. 

<■  Pbiloatrau  in  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  it. 
cap.  40. 

*  Triclin.  in  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  *.  a. 
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called  by  different  names,  as  daWoi,  or  K\dboi  <rr»;pi04,  tyvXXu&es  licrij- 
ptt,  and  tkrr,nicu ;  and  they  were  commonly  of  laurel  or  olive/  be- 
cause those  trees  were  always  green  and  flourishing/  or  because  the 
laurel  was  a  token  of  victory  and  success,  and  the  olive  of  peace  and 
good  will.  In  the  boughs  they  put  wool,  which  was  uot  tied,  but 
wrapt  round  them,  and  which  for  that  reason  they  called  beopbv 
ZUafioy  <f>v\\akos,  the  tye  without  a  knot.*  Hence  they  were  deno- 
minated <rr4fifiara,k 

With  these  boughs,  and  sometimes  with  their  hands,  if  doubtful  of 
success,  they  touched  the  knees  of  the  statue  or  man  whom  they  ad- 
dressed, the  knees  being  l  he  most  flexible  parts.'  If  they  had  hopes 
of  success,  they  touched  the  right  hand,  but  never  the  left,  which  was 
considered  unpropitious ;  and  the  hand  was  touched  as  being  the  in- 
strument of  action.*  If  they  were  confident  of  success,  they  touched 
the  chin  or  cheeks.  It  was  customary  to  touch  the  head,  because 
that  was  deemed  the  principal  and  most  honorable  member  of  the 
body,'  or  because  they  desired  that  the  god  would  assent  to  their  re- 
quests by  a  nod.*"  Sometimes  tbey  touched  the  knees  with  one  hand, 
and  the  head  or  hands  with  the  other: 

 Xdfit  yovrav 

Swap,  JffiTepf?  8*  »y  for'  Artrpffirot  MoD<ra.» 

 One  hand  she  placed 

Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knee  embraced.  Pope. 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  hands  and  knees;0  and  sometimes  they 
kissed  their  own  hands,'  and  then  stretched  them  towards  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  They  also  paid  homage  to  the  gods  by 
putting  the  fore-finger  over  the  thumb,  and  turning  to  the  right  hand.7 
Sometimes  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
and  kissed  the  threshold  ;r  and  so  generally  was  the  custom  of  kissing 
practised  by  supplicants,  that  the  word  trpooKwelv,  to  adore  or  wor- 
ship, signifies  properly  to  kiss.'  Another  manner  of  supplication  was 
by  pulling  the  hairs  from  their  heads,  aud  offering  them  to  the  god  to 
whom  they  prayed/  To  excite  the  pity  and  compassion  of  the  gods, 
they  frequently  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  or  put  on  the  habit  of 
mourners. 

The  postures  which  they  used  were  different.  They  prayed  some- 
times standing,  and  sometimes  sitting,  but  generally  kneeling,  which 
exhibits  the  greatest  humiliation  ;  and  hence  yovrd5ea0at,  ynvwerclr; 
&c.  signify  to  pray.  Prostration  was  almost  as  frequent  as  kneeling." 
Some  say  that  when  the  Greeks  prayed  to  the  gods,  they  turned  their 
frees  cri  6e £«a,  towards  the  east,  or  the  right  parts  of  the  world  and 


■  Stati.Theb.  lib.  xii. 
'  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  1436. 
r  Eurip.  WriS.  v.  31. 

*  Horn.  II.  J. ».  14.  Schol.  in  Sophocl. 
(Ed.Tyr.T.  3. 

■  PHn.Nat.  Hist.  lib.  li.  cap.  45. 
»  EuBtaih.  in  II.  a'. 

1  Idem  ibid. 

"  Horn.  II.  a  .  r.  524. 

"  Idem  ibid.  et\  v.  500. 


*  Idem  ibid.  v.  478.  Odys.  f.  v. 
279. 

p  Lacian.  de  Sal  tat. 

i  Plaut.  Curcul.  act.  i.  seen.  1. 

r  Tibull.  lib.  i.  eleg.  5. 

*  Schultz.  Dissert,  de  verb.  wpocKwuv. 

*  Horn.  II.     v.  15. 

*  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  v.  3T5. 

*  Plut.  in  Camill. 
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when  to  the  heroes  or  demigods,  towards  the  west  :■  but  others  inform 
us  that  they  always  turned  their  faces  towards  the  sun;  and  that  in 
the  morning  they  looked  towards  the  east,  at  noon  to  the  south,  and 
in  the  evening  to  the  west.* 

Next  to  the  temples  and  altars,  the  safest  place  for  those  who 
offered  up  petitions  either  to  gods  or  men,  was  the  hearth  or  fire- 
place, to  which,  as  being  the  altar  of  Vesta  and  of  the  household  gods, 
strangers  and  exiles  usually  betook  themselves.4'  After  seating  them- 
selves there  in  the  ashes  in  a  mourning  posture,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  they  kept  silence ;  for  the  action  sufficiently  declared 
the  calamity  and  the  wishes  of  the  suppliant/  TJie  Molossians  had  a 
peculiar  manner  of  supplicating,  which  was  different  from  that  used 
in  any  other  country,  and  which  was  adopted  by  Themistocles  when 
pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  and  obliged  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Admetus,  king  of  that  country.  With  the  young 
prince,  then  a  child,  in  his  anus,  he  prostrated  himself  before  the 
king's  household  gods.« 

They  who  fled  to  the  gods  for  refuge  or  assistance  first  crowned  the 
altars  with  garlands,  and  then  made  their  requests  to  the  deity.*  It 
was  also  usual  to  take  hold  of  the  altars/  In  praying,  it  was  likewise 
customary  to  lift  up  the  hands  towards  heaven/  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  habitation  of  the  gods ;  and  hence,  they  who  prayed  were 
said  \elpai  ayaa^etv,  to  lift  up  their  bauds :' 

'EaOkbv  yhp  Ait  X(iPas  fo'a(TX*tJL(y>  ^A«i7<nj/ 

Tis  just  (said  Priam)  to  ttie  mtp  above 

To  raise  our  hands ;  lor  who  so  good  a*  Jove  ?  Porr. 

On  the  contrary,  because  the  infernal  deities  were  thought  to  inhabit 
beneath  the  earth,  the  Greeks  prayed  to  them  with  their  hands  point- 
ed downwards ;  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  excite  more  effectually 
the  attention  of  these  gods,  they  stamped  the  ground  with  their  feet  ;f 
and  when  they  prostrated  themselves,  they  beat  the  earth  with  their 
hands/  Lastly,  when  they  prayed  to  the  marine  deities,  they  stretched 
their  hands  towards  the  sea.'  Prayer  being  ended,  they  lifted  up  one 
of  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and  kissed  it.  On  this  occasion  the 
right  hand,  rather  than  the  left,  was  kissed  ;*  and  only  to  oicurOivap, 
the  back  part  of  the  hand,  was  thus  honored.; 

It  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  Greeks  that  their  prayers  were 
more  efficacious  and  successful  when  offered  in  a  barbarous  and  un- 
known language."*  If  they  obtained  their  request,  and  this  request 
related  to  matters  of  importance,  they  presented  to  the  god  some 
splendid  gift,  or  offered  a  sacrifice  in  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which 


•  Schol.  in  Pindar. 

*  Cud.  Rliod.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 
y  Horn.  Odys*.  rj'.  v.  103. 

3  Apollon.  ltliod.  Ar^on.  lib.  iv. 
n  Plutarch.  Themiatocle, 
'  Purip.  Alcestide. 
«  Virg.  A\n.  lib.  h%  v.  219. 
d  Aristut.  de  .Mtmdo,   Kurip.  Helena 
v.  1101. 

'  Horn.  11.  y'.  v.  31h.    I.ucian.  Pbilo- 


patr. 

/  Horn.  11.  u.  v.  301. 
■  Cicei*  Tuscul.  Qwest,  lib.  ii.  Eurip. 
Hecuba  v.  79. 

*  Houi.  11.  i.  v.  564. 

1  Idem  ibid.  o'.  v.  350.  Virg.  JEn.  lib. 
v.  v.  233. 

*  Lucian.  de  Sacrif. 
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Vl  Clem.  Ah  wan.  .Strom,  i. 
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they  bad  received ;  and  sometimes  they  gave  an  account  of  it  to  the 
priest,  who  caused  it  to  be  registered  in  the  temple,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  goodness  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  readiness  to  hear  aud  assist 
those  who  make  known  to  them  their  requests. 

From  the  Grecian  prayers  we  pass  to  their  imprecations,  which 
were  very  terrible,  and  considered  so  powerful  as  to  occasion  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  families  and  cities." 
But  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  were  those  prouounced  by  pa- 
rents,  priests,  kings,  prophets,  or  other  sacred  persons.  Phoenix  re- 
lates that  the  gods  would  not  permit  him  to  have  children  on  account 
of  bis  father's  imprecations  ;•  and  he  afterwards  says  that  Meleager 
was  destroyed  by  the  curses  of  his  mother,  who  had  invoked  Pluto 
and  Proserpine 

TlauXl  BSfitP  edvarotr  tt}i  8*  ^«po<f>omr  "Epiwfcj 

On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death : 

Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound, 

And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round.  Pope. 

Hence  men  condemned  for  any  notorious  crime  were  publicly  cursed 
by  the  priests.'   The  Greeks  called  imprecations  apas  and  Karapfa. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Grecian  Oaths. 

"Opcot ,  the  god  of  oaths,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  "Epts, 
Contention/  We  are  told  that  in  the  golden  age,  when  men  strictly 
observed  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
oaths;  but  when  they  degenerated  from  their  primitive  simplicity,  it 
was  necessary  for  mankind  to  devise  some  expedient  which  might 
secure  them  from  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  each  other.  Hence  oaths 
originated.  We  are  also  told  that  Chiron  first  invented  oaths.'  How- 
ever that  be,  it  is  probable  that  at  first  oaths  were  used  only  on  im- 
portant occasions,  though  in  time  they  were  employed  in  trivial  mat- 
ters, and  in  common  discourse.  This  occasioned  the  distinction  of 
oaths  into  that  called  6  fiiyas,  which  was  used  only  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  that  denominated  6  fuxpos,  which  was  taken  in  things  of 
no  moment.  Some  inform  us  that  the  pkyas  SftKot  was  the  oath  by 
which  the  gods,  and  the  puepbs  that  by  which  the  creatures,  were 
called  on  to  witness  ;  but  the  futility  of  this  distinction  is  evident. 
The  Arcadians  swore  by  the  waters  of  a  fountain  called  Styx  in  Ar- 
cadia.'   The  great  oath  of  the  gods  was  by  the  Stygian  lake  : 

AtT7H'  fj.(v  yap  f(h)#ce  0<&v  fityav  iftfitrat  Spuov." 

For  Jo»e  ordained  thia  lake  a  solemn  oath 
To  all  the  gods  should  be. 


*  Lycophron.  Cassandra  v.  164.  So- 
pliocl.  Electra  ;  Eurip.  Orestes. 

*  Horn.  II.     t.  455. 
•V  Id.  ibid.  567. 

*  Plutarch.  Alcibiadc. 


'  Hcsiod.  Theogon.  v.  231. 
*  Clemens  Alexan.  Strom,  i. 
'  Herodot.  Erato. 
■  Heaiod.  Thcogouia. 
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If  any  god  swore  falsely  by  these  waters,  lie  was  prohibited  the  use 
of  nectar,  and  deprived  of  his  divinity,  for  one  hundred,  or  as  some 
say  for  nine,  and  others  fur  nine  thousand  years. 

The  god  that  was  thought  more  especially  to  preside  over  oaths 
was  Jupiter,  though  all  the  gods  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in 
them,  for  it  wa9  usual  to  swear  by  all  or  any  of  the  gods  ;  but  oaths 
were  thought  chiefly  and  more  peculiarly  to  belong  to  Jupiter  : 

  ZrjvA  6\  bs  fyicwv 

Qyarols  Tafilas  vtv6fii<rTai.v 

And  Jove,  who  over  human  oaths  presides. 

The  gods  by  whom  Solon  commanded  the  Athenians  chiefly  to  swear 
in  public  causes,  were  'Uiffio$,  KnGapfftos,  and  'EfaKeoHiptos,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  only  three  names  of  Jupiter "Opuos.  The  Greeks, 
however,  swore  by  other  deities,  as  Apollo,  Neptune,  Miuerva,  aud 
Themis.  The  Athenians  in  particular  also  swore  very  often  by  other 
gods;  sometimes  by  all  the  gods  in  general,  and  sometimes  /<a  tovs 
bwbexa  0eou$,  by  the  twelve  great  gods.  The  Spartans  usually  swore 
/4a  Tui  Itui,  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  oaths  of  the  Grecian  women 
were  commonly  by  Juno,  Diana,  or  Venus,  or  itj  ru>  Geo*,  by  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  ;  aud  the  oaths  by  these  goddesses  were  appropriated 
exclusively  to  females,  and  were  never  used  by  men  except  in  imita- 
tion of  women.0  Women,  however,  often  swore  by  other  goddesses, 
and  sometimes  by  the  gods/ 

Men  commonly  swore  by  the  god  to  whom  the  business  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  or  the  place  in  which  they  were,  belonged.:  in 
the  market  they  usuully  swore  by  'Ep/xijs  'Ayopalos,  Mercury  ;  plough* 
men,  by  Ceres ;  they  who  delighted  in  horses,  by  Neptune.  The 
Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  swore  by  Isis  ;  and  the  Thebans 
commonly  by  Osiris.' 

Sometimes  they  swore  indefinitely  by  any  of  the  gods,  as  "Ofutfpi 
fiiv  rtva  twv  Ocm  .'  Others,  thinking  "it  unlawful  to  use  the  name  of 
god  on  every  trivial  occasion,  omitted  the  name,  aud  said  only  Nai 
/xa  r6v.a  Some  considered  oaths  us  altogether  unlawful ;  others  as 
lawful  on  certaiu  occasions/  Sometimes  I  hey  swore  by  the  creatures, 
as  vi\  tov  xitva,  \iiva,  or  TrAarcu  o*',  by  a  dog,  goose,  or  plane-tree  ; 
sometimes  vi)  ti)v  Kunntiptv,  by  a  shrub  that  bears  capers ;  and  some- 
times by  colewort,c  which  was  an  oath  particularly  used  by  the  lo- 
nians.    Sometimes  they  were  forbidden  all  kinds  of  oaths/ 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  : 

And  by  the  solid  ground  I  swear. 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  rivers,  fountains,  floods,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars, all  of  which  were  accounted  very  sacred  oaths;'  some- 

•  Enrip.  Medea  v.  170.  fik  t6. 

u  Phavorinus  in  v.  N»j.  *  Isocrat.  Orat.  ad  Demonic.  Hierocl. 

*  Aristophanes.  in  Pythag.  Aur.  Cartn.  v.  2. 

y  Alex.ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  v.  cap.  *  Cati.  Antiq,  Lect.  lib.  xx\ii.  cap.  2*>. 

10.  a  Menander. 

r  Plato  Plia  dro  ;   ArisUrn.  Epi>.  Fux-  '  Rurip.  Hippolvt.  v.  1025. 

ith.  ad  Pvtli.  /  Alex,  ah  Alex.  hb.  v.  cap.  10. 

"  Pliatcria.  in  *.  Na!  ;  Suidae  in  v.  Nai 
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times  by  any  thing  which  they  used,  as  a  fisherman  swore  by  bis  nets, 
a  soldier  by  his  spear,  which  last  was  considered  as  a  very  great 
oath,  because  a  spear  was  anciently  an  object  of  worship,  and  placed 
in  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  kings  and  princes  usually  swore  by 
their  sceptres/  which,  as  the  sceptre  is  a  badge  of  regal  and  judicial 
power,  was  likewise  deemed  a  solemn  oath. 

Sometimes  also  they  swore  by  the  dead,  as  is  evident  from  Demo- 
sthenes, who,  in  an  oration  to  the  Athenians,  swore  by  rovs  #Y  Mnoa- 
0£rt,  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  :  sometimes 
by  the  living,  as  by  their  ?«rr»p/a,  safety,  by  their  dXyea,  misfortunes, 
by  their  names,  or  by  some  member  of  their  body  and  sometimes 
by  those  who  were  dearest  to  them,  as  by  their  parents,  their  chil- 
dren, or  their  friends. 

The  manner  of  swearing  was  sometimes  by  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven.  Sometimes  in  the  fiiyas  opxos,  great  and  solemn  oath, 
they  laid  their  hands  on  the  altar  r 


Tango  aras,  roediosque  ipies  et 
Nulla  dies  pacem  hanc  lulis 


I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames, 

And  all  those  powers  attest,  and  all  their  names  i 

Whatever  chance  befal  on  either  side, 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide.  Dry  den. 


Sometimes,  instead  of  the  altar,  they  swore  by  the  \iOos,  the  tribunal 
of  Pnyx,  a  place  in  which  the  Athenian  assemblies  were  convened." 
In  private  contracts,  the  person  swearing,  instead  of  the  altar,  placed 
his  hand  on  the  hand  of  him  to  whom  he  swore.*  In  all  agreements 
it  was  common  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  which  was  the  manner 
of  plighting  their  faith  ;  and  the  right  baud  was  generally  used  for 
that  purpose,  as  being  the  more  honorable,  and  that  by  which  supe- 
riors command  those  under  them. 

In  all  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  to  whom  they  swore,  and  commonly  offered  either  a  boar,  a 
ram,  or  a  goat ;  sometimes  all  three  ;  and  sometimes  bulls  or  lambs 
instead  of  either  of  them.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  the  testicles  of  the 
victim,  and  swore  while  standing  upon  them  ;  and  the  ram  or  boar  thus 
used  was  properly  called  rofxias.  The  ceremonies  were  thus  performed : 
—they  first  cut  some  of  the  hair  from  the  head  of  the  victim,  and 
distributed  part  of  it  to  all  those  who  were  present,  that  all  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  oath."  After  this  they  invoked  the  gods  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  agreement,  aud  to  punish  the  persou  that  should  violate  his 
oath.  They  then  killed  the  victims  by  cutting  their  throats  ;  and 
hence  came  the  phrase  apxta  ripyeiv,  to  make  a  covenant.  After  this 
they  repeated  the  words,  which  both  parties  were  to  confirm  by  mu- 
tual oaths/  They  then  made  a  libation  of  wine,  which  at  this  time 
**s  mixed  to  denote  the  concord  of  the  parties  ;  and  praying  again 

'  Justin,  lib.  xiii.    Eustatb.  in  11.  a.  ■  Demosth.  adv.  Conon.    Schol.  Ari- 

*  Homer,  passim.  stophan.  in  Acharnens. 

1  Homer.  ■  Kurip.  Helena  v.  834. 

*  Plutarch.  Pericle ;  Diog.  Laertius  in  •  Horn.  II.  ?.  273.  Sophocl.  Ajac. 
Xenocm.  Flagellif.  v.  1196. 

'  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  xii.  v.  201.  '  Horn.  II.  7'.  v.  298. 

Antiq.„fGr.  2  F 
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to  the  gods,  they  poured  it  out,  beseeching  that  whoever  should  vio- 
late his  oath,  might  have  his  blood  or  brains  poured  out  in  the  same 
manner.7 

It  was  common  to  add  a  solemn  imprecation  to  their  oaths,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  person  by  whom  the  oath  was  required,  as,  EJ  fib 
evnpirui,  roXXa  pot  ayaOh  yevotro'  el  eiriopnw,  e£u>Xr/s  airoXolfi^v :  If 
what  I  swear  be  true,  may  I  enjoy  much  happiness ;  if  I  forswear 
myself,  may  I  utterly  perish/  The  flesh  at  these  sacrifices  was  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten ;  and  therefore,  if  the  person  concerned  was  at 
home,  it  was  buried ;'  and  if  the  party  was  a  stranger,  it  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  If  any  unlucky  or  ominous 
accident  happened  at  the  time  of  sacrificing,  they  commonly  deferred 
the  rite,  or  refused  to  swear.' 

Another  manner  of  swearing  was  as  follows  : — they  took  hold  of 
their  garments,  and  pointing  a  sword  towards  their  throats,  invoked 
the  heavens,  earth,  sun,  and  furies,  to  be  witnesses  of  what  they  were 
about  to  perform.  They  then  sacrificed  a  boar-pig,  which  they  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  took  the  oath." 

The  solemn  manner  of  taking  an  oath  among  the  Molossians,  was 
by  cutting  an  ox  into  small  pieces,  and  then  swearing ;  and  heoce 
whatever  was  divided  into  small  parts  was  proverbially  called  (Bovs  6 
MoXorr<Sv.p 

Another  manner  of  swearing  was,  when,  after  taking  the  oath  and 
pronouncing  maledictions  against  him  who  should  violate  it,  wedges 
of  red-hot  iron  were  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  which  intimated  that  the 
oath  should  be  inviolable  so  long  as  the  iron  remained  in  the  sea  with- 
out swimming.11'  This  mode  of  swearing  was  used  by  the  Phocen- 
sians,  who  obliged  themselves  by  an  oath,  which  was  followed  by 
dreadful  imprecations,  that  they  would  never  return  to  Phocsea ;  and 
hence  the  proverb  'IwVwr  apa,  the  curse  of  the  Phocensians,  was 
applied  to  men  who  were  under  the  obligations  of  a  strict  oath.' 

Another  manner  was,  when  the  swearer  went  into  the  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  or,  as  some  say,  iuto  that  of  Ceres  Thesmopho- 
rus,  where,  after  performing  certain  ceremonies,  he  was  clothed  in 
the  purple  vestment  of  the  goddess,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand,  as  being  in  the  presence  of  the  deity,  took  the  oath  by  all 
the  gods  in  the  world.  This  was  considered  by  the  Syracusans  as 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  oath  that  could  be  taken.' 

Another  method  of  swearing  was  generally  used  at  Palice,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  where  was  a  fountain  named  Acadinus,  to  which  the  swearers 
repaired,  and  having  written  the  oath  on  a  tablet,  threw  it  into  the 
water,  in  which  if  it  swam,  the  person  accused  was  deemed  honest ; 
but  if  it  sank,  he  was  immediately  to  be  cast  into  the  flames  which 
issued  from  the  fountain/ 


'i  Mom.  II.  7'.  v.  300.  «•  Plutarch.  Aristide  ;   Schol.  Sopbocl. 

r  Demosthenes.  in  Antigon.  v.  270. 

»  Eustalh.  in  U.  y'.  *  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  165. 

'  IMutarth.  Pyrrho.  *  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Dionis. 

*  Alex,  ah  Al«-x.  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  x  Aristot.  Libro  de  Mirabil.  Stepb&n, 

»  Suidas  in         ;  Zcnodot.  in  Prov.    Byzant.  in  rioA/to}. 
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There  were  also  other  methods  of  clearing  themselves  from  the  im- 
putation of  crimes  ;  as  when  a  person  accused  creeped  on  his  hands 
through  the  fire,  or  held  in  his  hands  a  red-hot  iron,  which  was 
called  in  Greek  fivhpo$.m  When  a  woman  was  accused  of  inconti- 
nence, she  was  to  exculpate  herself  by  oath,  which  was  written  on  a 
tablet  and  hung  round  her  neck.  She  then  waded  into  the  water  to 
the  middle  of  her  leg,  and  if  she  was  innocent,  the  water  remained  as 
before ;  but  if  she  was  guilty,  it  increased  so  as  to  cover  the  tablet, 
lest  so  detestable  a  sight  as  a  false  oath  should  be  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  sun  and  the  world.* 

The  reverence  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  oaths  appears  from  their 
using  the  word  evop«>»,  one  who  kept  his  oaths,  to  signify  efoefas,  a 
pious  person/  On  the  contrary,  when  they  would  designate  a 
wicked  wretch,  they  called  him  briopKov,  perjured/  Common 
swearers  were  called  by  the  Athenians  Apbrrrrot,  from  the  name  of 
the  place  in  which  oaths  were  required  of  persons  before  they  were 
admitted  to  public  offices/ 

In  some  places  false  swearers  suffered  death  ;  in  some,  the  same 
punishment  that  was  due  to  the  crime  with  which  they  charged  an 
innocent  person  ;  and  in  others,  a  pecuniary  fine  only.  But  though 
they  might  escape  human  punishment,  it  was  believed  that  the  di- 
vine vengeance  would  not  fail  to  overtake  them  /  and  though  the 
other  gods  sometimes  took  upon  them  to  punish  this  crime,  this  was 
considered  the  peculiar  province  of  Jupiter,  who  was  surnamed  "Op- 
c<of.<  Perjured  persons  were  also  thought  to  be  haunted  by  the 
Furies,  who,  every  fifth  day  of  the  month,  visited  them  for  that  pur- 
pose : 

*E»  W/irnj  ydp  ((nuriy  'Eptrviat  4/a#jitoX«W 

The  fifths  of  every  month  your  cure  require. 

Days  full  of  trouble  and  afflictions  dire  : 

For  then  the  Furies  take  their  round,  'tis  said, 

And  heap  their  vengeance  on  the  perjured  head.  Cooke. 

In  some  places  even  insensible  creatures  were  supposed  to  take 
revenge  for  this  crime  :  the  Arcadians  believed  that  whoever  swore 
falsely  by  the  river  Styx  would  suffer  some  severe  and  remarkable 
punishment ;  and  it  was  said  that  no  perjured  person  could  enter  the 
subterranean  cavern,  sacred  to  Palemon,  at  Corinth,  without  becom- 
ing a  memorable  example  of  divine  justice.  Iu  Sicily,  at  the  temple 
of  the  Palici,  in  the  city  Palice,  were  certain  fountains  or  lakes  called 
Delli,  from  which  constantly  issued  flames  and  balls  of  fire,  with 
boiling  water,  and  to  which  the  people  resorted  from  all  parts  for  the 
decision  of  controversies.  If  any  one  swore  falsely  tiear  these  foun- 
tains, he  was  immediately  struck  with  lameness,  blindness,  or  some 
other  calamity.* 

•  Sophocl.  Antigone  v.  270.  /  Herodot.  Erato. 

*  Achilles  Tatiua.  '  Pausanias. 

*  Heaiod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  ».  190 ;  Ari-      *  Hesiod.  'HfjUoaii  v.  40. 

stoph.  Pluto  v.  61.  *  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.   Macrob.  Satur- 

u  Ariatopb.  Nub.  v.  308.  nal.  lib.  v.  cap.  19. 

•  Hesycb.  et  Phavoiin.  in  r.  &pferr. 
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This  crime,  however,  was  so  much  practised  by  the  Greeks,  that 
they  could  never  avoid  the  imputation  of  perfidy  ;  and  Graca  fides 
was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  men  who  were  inconstant, 
wavering,  and  not  to  be  trusted  :* 

nun-fey  'EWas  olStv  ovUv.1 

Nothing  of  honesty  Greece  ever  knew. 

The  Thessalians  in  particular  were  infamous  for  this  vice  ;  and  hence 
by  QeoeaXwy  vofntrfia  is  meant  fraud  and  deceit  ;m  and  by  Qerra\i,v 
auditrfxa,  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Thessalians  towards  their 
confederates  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Locrians  also  were  no- 
torious for  this  crime  ;  and  hence  the  opprobrious  proverbs,  Aotpoi 
ras  ovvdt'iKas,  and  Aoxptiv  avvBrifia,  which  denoted  fraudulent  persons 
and  practices."  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
valor  and  temperance,  and  who  appeared  the  most  just  in  private 
concerns,  were  stigmatised  for  their  treachery  and  coutempt  of  oaths 
in  public  matters."  Hence  they  were  called  alfivXoi,  which  is  inter- 
preted by  i^eturrai  Kal  KXtot,  liars  and  deceivers and  hence  they 
are  said  to  have  regarded  neither  altars,  promises,  nor  oaths  : 

^Yho  neither  altars,  oaths,  nor  trust  revere. 

That  this  was  no  calumny  appears  from  the  saying  of  Lysander,  one 
of  their  greatest  generals,  that  "  boys  are  to  "be  deceived  with  dice, 
but  men  (of  another  nation)  with  oaths." r  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
to  serve  thrir  country  was  the  principle  and  spring  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  that  whatever  was  just  or  unjust  was  regarded  by  no 
other  criterion.'  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  regard 
for  honesty  ;  for  when  Themistocles  formed  a  design  which  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth,  and  which  he  was  to  commu- 
nicate to  Aridities  in  private,  the  latter  reported  to  the  people  that 
the  contrivance  was  beneficial  but  very  unjust,  and  Themistocles  was 
commanded  to  desist  from  his  intention/  'Attikus  puprvs  denoted  a 
sincere  and  incorrupt  witness;  and  'Amrq  xfora,  an  honest  faith.* 
However,  the  honesty  of  the  Athenians  was  not  always  proof  against 
the  specious  and  alluring  temptation  of  the  public  good/ 


CHAP.  VII. 

Grecian  Divination,  and  Oracles  in  general. 

It  has  been  a  universally  received  opinion,  that  the  gods  conversed 
familiarly  with  some  men,  whom  they  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  whom  they  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  their  counsels 

*  Plaut.  Asinaria;  Cic.  pro  Flacco ;    Schol.  in  loc. 

Polyb.  lih.  vi.  Amtnph.  Acharnensibttl  r.  307. 

'  Euripides.  r  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Lacon. 

'"  Zenodotus.  *  Plutarch.  Agesilao. 

■  I  bid.  '  Idem  Themistocle. 

•  Eurip.  Andromach.  v.  446.  ■  Veil.  Pftterc.  Hist.  lib.  i. 
f  Eycophron.  Cassandra  v.  1121.  ct       v  Plutarch.  Arisude. 
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and  designs.  These  men  were  by  the  Greeks  called  /uWett ;  and 
ftavruci)  signified  all  kinds  of  divination,  or  a  knowledge  of  obscure 
and  future  events,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  any  ordinary  or  na- 
tural means.  Divination  was  of  two  sorts  one  of  which  was  deno- 
minated &tv)(vos  and  bbtbaKTos,  unartificial  or  natural,  as  not  being 
obtained  by  any  rules  or  observations,  but  received  by  divine  inspi- 
ration without  any  care  or  exertion  of  him  to  whom  it  was  imparted. 
With  this  kind  were  the  Sibyls  and  others  endued,  who  delivered 
oracles  and  foretold  future  events  by  inspiration,  without  observing 
external  signs.  Another  sort  of  divination  was  called  rexviw),  arti- 
ficial, because  it  was  not  obtained  by  immediate  inspiration,  but  was 
the  effect  of  experience  and  observation,  though  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  divine  direction  and  concurrence. 

Oracles  were  denominated  by  the  Greeks  xPH^oi,  xp>7  */<*>&<'<"» 
Xpipr/ipo^/xara,  \pij<rfxo\oylatt  into  rov  XP9y*  ^rom  giving  answers,* 
\6yiat*  (pi'ipm  er  Btov'  /xavrev/iara,-  Oeoicpomaf  Oeawlfffiara,  deatyara, 
fpoyrurrripta  ;e  the  interpreters  or  revealers  of  oracles,  ^prjcfioXdyot  ;4 
the  persons  who  consulted  the  oracles,  dctnrporot,  0c«pol/  xPW^- 
pot  y  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  delivered,  xp»#0t^>"»>  h<*v- 
Tt7a/  and  avweropa.  Some  of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  divination. 

Of  all  sorts  of  divination,  oracles  were  in  the  greatest  repute,  as 
they  were  thought  to  proceed  immediately  from  the  gods  ;  whilst 
others  were  delivered  by  men  who,  through  ignorance  or  mistake,  or 
for  some  unlawful  purpose,  might  conceal  or  betray  the  truth.  Hence 
oracles  obtained  such  credit  and  esteem  among  the  Greeks,  that  they 
were  consulted  in  alt  disputes  and  controversies  ;*  and  their  determi- 
nations were  held  sacred  and  inviolable.'  Nothing  of  moment  was 
undertaken  without  first  knowing  the  will  of  the  gods  :  if  a  new  form 
of  government  was  to  be  instituted,'  if  war  was  to  be  proclaimed'  or 
peace  concluded,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted,"*  the  oracles  were  first 
consulted.  No  one  was  allowed  to  consult  the  gods  till  he  had 
offered  them  presents  and  sacrifices,  which  probably  contributed  to 
raise  the  esteem  of  oracles  among  the  common  people,  who  com- 
monly admire  what  they  cannot  attain.  Hence  few  besides  princes 
and  men  of  opulence  used  to  consult  the  oracles ;»  and  to  preserve 
the  reverence  with  which  oracles  were  regarded,  even  persons  of  the 
greatest  rank  and  wealth  were  not  allowed  to  consult  them  at  all 
times,  but  only  on  certain  stated  days.0 

As  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  they  were 
the  revelations  of  daemons,  or  only  the  delusions  of  crafty  and  de- 

*  Plat.  Phsedo.  *  Xenoph.  'Avon*,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Kg.  9. 

*  Ariatoph.  Vesp.  t.  159.  Pluto  v.  51.       4  Cic.  de  Dmnau  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

t  Arirtoph.  Equ.  ».  120.  *  Plutarch.  Ageailao ;  Cic.  de  Divin. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  aeg.3.    lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

*  Arbtoph.  Veip.  t.  161.  1  Herodot.  lib.  L  c»p.  46.  Pauaan. 

*  Horn.  II.  a',  r.  85.  Baeot.  et  Mesaen. 

«  Philostratus.  m  Xenoph.  de  Laced.  Rep.  Strata  lib. 

*  Aristoph.  A*.  ».  961.  x*i.    Cic.  ibid.  lib.  i.  can.  48. 

*  poUux  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  «eg.  18.  9  Plutarch,  de  Orac.  Defect.  Herodot. 
/  Pausan.  Mease n.  cap.  ix.  lib.  i.  cap.  50. 

i  Hwych.  Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  Orac.  ■  Plutarch.  Quasst.  Gr. 
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signing  men.  That  oracles  were  the  invention  of  crafty  persons,  and 
that  all  the  proceedings  were  deceitful,  is  scarcely  credible  ;  but  it 
is  very  certain  that  they  were  frequently  supported  by  the  fraud  and 
craft  of  men.  Some  have  thought  that  they  were  produced  by  the 
exhalations  of  the  earth,  and  by  natural  causes/  some,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded  from  human  souls  separated  from  their  bodies ;a  aud  others 
have  ascribed  them  to  the  power  of  the  devil/ 

But  in  what  manner  soever  the  question  respecting  the  causes  of 
oracles  be  decided,  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  Jupiter  was  the 
first  cause  of  all  sorts  of  divination,  and  that  he  revealed  what  he 
thought  fit  to  inferior  daemons  out  of  the  books  of  fate  which  he  was 
supposed  to  possess.  Hence  he  was  sumamed  icavopfalos,  the  author 
and  dispenser  of  all  divination  ;'  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  oracles/  Of  the  other  gods  Apollo  was  reputed  to  have  the 
greatest  skill  in  predictions,  and  to  preside  over  oracles  and  divina- 
tions ;  but  this  was  only  in  subordination  to  Jupiter,  and  by  partici- 
pation with  him  :H 

  ravra  yap  irar^ip 

Ztvs  IfKaBiti  Ao£m  Qt<ntUr^cera.v 

On  Phoebus  Jove  these  oracles  bestows. 

Some  say  that  Apollo  received  the  art  of  divination  from  Pan 
some,  that  he  was  instructed  by  Themis  ;*  and  others,  by  Glaucus.' 
Lastly,  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  heavenly  Venus  was  the  mother 
of  the  universe,  and  the  inventor  of  all  sorts  of  divination  and  fore- 
knowledge. 

The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  varied  in,  different  places  and  at 
different  times :  in  some  places  they  were  revealed  by  interpreters,  as 
at  Delphi  ;*  and  in  others  the  gods  themselves  were  supposed  to  an- 
swer viva  voce,*  by  dreams,'  by  lots/  or  in  some  other  way.  The 
oracles  which  the  gods  themselves  pronounced,  were  denominated 
j^prjafiol  (nVrywi'oi ;  those  which  were  delivered  by  interpreters,  XPI" 
opal  biro<pi)TiKol.  In  some  places  several  modes  were  used.  The  per- 
sons who  consulted  Trophonius  first  received  an  answer  to  their 
questions  in  a  dream  ;  and  if  the  dream  was  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  understood,  it  was  interpreted  by  men  who  were  instructed  in  that 
art  by  the  deity.  Several  other  ways  iu  giving  answers  to  enquirers 
were  also  used. 

v  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  50.  Plin.       w  Apollon.  Argon,  lib.  iii. 

Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  93.  *  Orphei  Hymn,  in  Theniid.  v.  6. 

«  Plutarch,  do  Oracul.  Defect.  *  Athena;,  lib.  ii. 

r  Ttrtullian.  de  Pra*script.  adv.  Haret.  *  Pausan.  Phocic.  cap.  ix. 

Lactnnt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  M.  "  Pauisan.  ibid. 

»  Horn.  II.      v.  250.  h  Idem  Atticia  cap.  xxxiv. 

'  ytsch.  Prometh.  Vinct.  v.  470.  c  Id.  Achate,  cap.  xxv.    Cic.  de  Divin. 

*  .Km-IivI.  Eumenid.  v.  19.  lib.  i.  cap.  50. 

*  Idem  in  h  ragm.  Sacerdot. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
The  Oracles  of  Jupiter. 

By  some,  Dodona  is  thought  to  have  been  a  city  of  Thessaly ;  but 
others,  with  greater  probability,  place  it  in  one  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Epirus.  It  anciently  belonged  to  the  Thesprotians,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Molossians/  It  was  built  by 
Deucalion,  who  peopled  it  with  those  who  escaped  from  the  univer- 
sal deluge,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  perished.  He  called 
the  city  Dodona,  from  Dodonim,  the  son  of  Javan,  who  led  a 
colony  into  these  parts  of  Epirus  from  the  river  Dodon  or  Don  which 
flowed  near  it,  or  from  a  Phoenician  man  or  woman  of  that  name. 
At  the  same  time  also  Deucalion  founded  a  temple,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter,  who  was  thence  called  Dodonaeus. 

This  was  the  first  temple  in  Greece  ;  but  the  oracle  seems  to  have 
been  more  ancient,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Grecian  oracles/  The  fable  says  that  on  a  certain  time  two 
black  pigeons  flew  from  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  that  one  of 
them  alighted  in  Libya,  and  the  other  at  Dodona.  The  latter,  sitting 
upon  an  oak,  distinctly  pronounced  these  words,  "  Institute  on  this 
spot  an  oracle  in  honor  of  Jupiter."  The  other  pigeon  enjoined  the 
same  thing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Libya  ;  and  both  were  considered  as 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods/  However  absurd  this  story  may 
seem,  it  appears  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  The  Egyp- 
tian priests  maintained  that  in  ancient  times  two  priestesses  carried 
their  sacred  rites  to  Libya  and  Dodona  ;  and  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Epirus,  TreXemc  signified  both  pigeons  and  old  wo- 
men.' Prophetesses  were  also  sometimes  denominated  ir£\e<cu,  doves, 
because  they  predicted  from  the  observation  of  those  birds/  or  be- 
cause of  their  grey  hairs.' 

Some  say  that  this  oracle  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  were 
the  most  ancient  people  in  Greece.*  Others  relate  that  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  was  transferred  into  Epirus  from  Pelasgia,  a  city  of  Thes- 
saly, and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  women, 
from  whom  the  prophetesses  in  succeeding  ages  were  descended,  and 
from  whom  Jupiter  received  the  name  of  Pelasgicus.' 

Dodona  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tomarus,  in  which  rose 
a  great  number  of  inexhaustible  springs."*  It  was  indebted  for  its 
wealth  and  fame  to  the  strangers  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  porticoes  around  it  were  decorated  with 
innumerable  statues,  and  with  offerings  from  almost  every  nation  on 

*  Strabo  lib.  z.  *  Scbol.  Sophocl.  in  Trachin.  176. 

'  HerodoL  lib.  ii.  cap.  52.  *  Strab.  lib.  vii.   Horn.  11.  w\  v.  335. 

/  Herodot.  ibid.  cap.  55.  Hcaiod. 

*  Strabo  in  Supplement,  lib.  vii.   Senr.       1  Strabo. 

in  Virg.  Eclog.  Li.  v.  1$.  Lycophron.  "  Strab.  lib.vii.  Theop.  ap.  Plin.  lib. 
CaHandr.  t.  357.  iv.  cap.  I. 

*  Euatath.«in  Odys.  (\ 
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earth."  Not  far  from  the  temple  was  a  spring  which  ebbed  and 
flowed  every  day,  and  which,  though  its  water  was  cold  and  extin- 
guished lighted  torches  plunged  into  it,  lighted  torches  that  were  ex- 
tinguished when  they  were  brought  within  a  certaiu  distance." 

Close  to  the  temple,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter,  was  a  forest  of  oaks/ 
or,  as  some  say,  of  beeches/  which  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
Dryades,  Fauni,  and  Satyri,  who  danced  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
The  acorns  of  this  wood  were  highly  esteemed  before  the  use  of 
corn/  These  oaks  or  beeches  were  said  to  be  endued  with  a  human 
voice,  and  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  hence  ihey  were  called 
xpootiyopot  and  p  vrtKut  bpites,  speaking  and  prophesying  oaks.' 
Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  being  built  with  the  trees  of  this 
wood,  was  also  endued  with  the  same  power  of  speaking  ;  and  hence 
they  called  it  XaXrjOpoy  riooav,  a  chattering  magpie.' 

These,  however,  were  mere  fables  ;  for  who  can  now  believe  that 
trees  were  ever  endued  with  the  power  of  speaking,  or  that  doves 
could  prophesy  V  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  thus : — the  persons 
that  delivered  the  oracles  were,  at  the  first,  men  who  were  called 
virofijTai  and  YeXXoi/  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Sell;e,  a 
town  in  Epirus,  or  from  the  river  Selleis.*'  They  were  also  called 
'EXXoi,  either  because  Jupiter's  temple  at  Dodona  was  denominated 
'EXXa/  or  for  some  other  reason  ;  and  some  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  words  a  'EXXoi*  might  be  confounded  into  SeXXoi,  either  by 
a  continuation  of  the  words,  or  by  changing  the  aspiration  into  the 
letter  a  ;  and  if  so,  these  men  were  first  denominated  'EXXoi  and  not 
leXXo/.  They  were  designated  by  the  epithets  avnrHTrobes,  because 
as  they  never  went  out  of  the  temple  they  had  no  occasion  to  wash 
their  feet ;"  and  ^a^aievyat,  because  they  slept  on  the  ground  in 
skills,  or  because  they  lay  on  the  ground  and  not  in  beds.4  They 
were  also  called  Topapot  or  Totiovpoi,  from  the  mountain  Tomarus  or 
Tomurus  in  Thesprotia,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  temple.* 
These  diviners,  when  they  were  consulted,  placed  themselves  in  one 
of  the  oaks  (for  some  allow  the  faculty  of  speech  only  to  one  tree), 
from  which  they  gave  answers  ;  and  thus  the  oak  was  thought  to 
utter  the  oracle,  which  was  pronounced  only  out  of  the  hollow  stock, 
or  from  its  branches/  Afterwards,  the  decisions  of  the  oracle  were 
delivered  to  three  old  women/  except  to  the  Boeotians,  who,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  having  suspected  the  prophetess  of  favoring  the 
enemy,  threw  her  into  the  fire,  and  were  adjudged  to  receive  answers 
from  men  only.*    As  in  the  language  of  the  Thessalians,  these  pro- 


"  Potyb.  lib.  iv.    Id.  lib.  v. 

■  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  103.  Lucrct.  lib. 
ri.    Pompon.  Mela  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

v  Strv.  in  Viry.  Gcor^.  lib.  i.  v.  149. 
Horn.  Odys.  lib.  xiv.  v.  32H. 

t  Apollon.  Hliod.  lib.  i.  v.  520.  iv.  v. 
5H3.    IL-rodot.  lib.  ii.    I.ucian.  in  Amir. 

'  Yin*.  Oeort;,  lib.  i.  v.  7  el  149. 

1  /Escbyl.  Prometli.  v.  817.  Horn. 
Od)«.  lib.  xiv.  v.  32b.  lib.  six.  v.  297. 

'  Ljcophr.  Cassandr.  v.  1319. 


*  Herodot.  lib.  ii. 

■  Strab.  lib.  vii.    Horn.  II.      v.  235. 
»•  Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  o'.  v.  531. 

*  Ilcsych. 

v  Hum.  II.  w\  v.  234. 

;  Kmipid.  Ercctb.  v.  123. 

"  Kustath.  in  Mom.  II.  »/. 

1  Callitn.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  281  ct  942. 

<  Strata  lib.  vii. 

«'  Horodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  55.  Sirabo  ibid. 
'  Sifubo  lib.  vii. 
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phetesses  were  denominated  veAetd&es/  which  alto  signifies  doves/ 
the  oracles  were  said  to  be  delivered  by  doves. 

The  gods  revealed  their  secrets  to  the  priestesses  of  this  temple  in 
various  modea.  Sometimes  these  women  entered  the  sacred  forest, 
and  placing  themselves  near  the  prophetic  tree/  attentively  observed 
the  murmur  of  the  leaves  agitated  by  I  he  zephyrs,  or  the  groaning  of 
the  branches  beaten  by  the  storm.  At  other  times,  stopping  at  the 
side  of  a  spring  which  gushes  from  the  foot  of  this  tree,'  they  listened 
to  the  noise  produced  by  the  bubbling  of  its  fleeting  waters:  they 
carefully  remarked  the  different  gradations  of  sound,  and  from  them 
presaged  future  events.  They  observed  the  same  method  in  explain- 
ing the  noise  produced  by  the  clashing  of  several  copper  basins, 
which  were  suspended  round  the  temple/  and  which  were  so  placed 
that,  if  one  was  struck,  all  of  them  were  put  in  motion. 

Near  the  temple  also  were  two  columns,'  on  one  of  which  was  a 
brazen  vessel  or  kettle,  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of  a  boy  holding 
a  whip  with  three  little  brass  thongs  or  flexible  chains,  having  a  knob 
at  the  end  of  each.  These  thongs  or  chains,  carried  by  the  wind, 
struck  against  the  vessel  or  kettle,  and  produced  a  sound  of  conside- 
rable  duration."*  The  priestess  was  accustomed  to  calculate  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  sound,  which  she  made  subservient  to  her  purposes, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  bubwaloy  as  applied  to 

talkative  persons."  KepcvpcuW  ftamtl  was  another  proverb  not  much 
different  from  the  last,  and  was  taken  from  the  whip,  which,  with  the 
kettle  aud  boy,  was  dedicated  to  the  Corcyreans.* 

This  oracle  was  also  sometimes  consulted  by  lot,  which  was  done 
by  putting  scrolls  or  dice  into  an  uni,  whence  they  were  fortuitously 
drawn/ 

Dione,  the  daughter  of  Uranos,  is  said  to  have  participated  with 
Jupiter  the  incense  burnt  at  the  temple  of  Dodona.*  This  oracle  is 
said  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar/ 

At  Elis  was  an  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was  once  famous, 
but  did  not  long  continue  in  repute.  The  temple,  however,  preserved 
its  ancient  splendor,  was  adorned  with  magnificent  structures,  and 
enriched  with  presents  from  every  part  of  Greece.* 

An  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  were 
giveti  by  the  posterity  of  Janus.' 

In  Crete  was  a  very  ancient  oracle  of  Jupiter,  from  which  Minos 
is  said  to  have  received  the  laws  which  he  afterwards  enacted."  This 
oracle  was  delivered  in  a  cave  under  the  earth,  where  the  divine  will 
was  revealed  by  dreams,  in  which  the  gods  conversed  familiarly  with 
the  inquirers/    In  the  same  island  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi- 


/  Pausan.   Pbocic.  Hesych. 

'  £IUd.  Yar.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  xiv.  ».  S2fc.  Sophocl. 
Trachio.  r.  174. 

*  Serr.  in  Virg.  /En.  lib.  iii.  ».  4fil>. 

*  EuKtath.  in  Hom.OdvM.  lib.  x  v. 

1  Ariatot.  ap.  Said,  in  AvSAr,  t-t  ap.  Eu« 
•tath.  ibid.    Strati.  Supplt-m.  lib.  rii. 

*  Strab.  Supplcm.  ibid,  riiilostr.  Icon. 
Ub.  ii.  cap.  34. 

Antiq.  »/Gr. 


*  Menand.  'Ajfafif*. 

0  Epitum.  Strab.  lib.  vir. 
9  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  54.  lib.  Ii. 
cap.  32. 
«  Strabo  lib.  vii. 
'  Id.  ibid. 

*  Id.  lib.  viii. 
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fer,"  which  stood  upon  Mount  Ida/  and  which  was  sometimes  called 
'Apffcptov,  from  bpnieat,  to  help  or  defend,  because  the  sons  of  Titan, 
when  vanquished  by  Saturn,  fled  into  this  cave  and  escaped  his  fury.* 


Apollo  was  thought  more  peculiarly  to  preside  over  prophets, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ;  and  hence 
he  was  designated  by  the  epithet  *ep&£or,  gainful,  on  account  of  the 
profits  which  mankind  received  from  his  predictions." 

The  oracles  of  Apollo  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  also 
of  the  greatest  repute.  Among  them  the  oracle  at  Delphi  claimed 
the  first  place  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  in  which  it  vied  with  that 
of  Dodona,  the  truth  and  perspicuity  of  its  answers,  the  magnificence 
of  its  structures,  the  number  and  value  of  the  A»-a(%iara,  presents, 
dedicated  to  the  god,  and  the  multitudes  that  resorted  thither  for 
counsel ;  for  in  these  respects  it  surpassed  not  only  all  the  oracles  of 
other  gods,  but  even  those  sacred  to  Apollo  himself. 

The  place  in  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  was  called  Py- 
ihium  ;"  the  priestess  who  pronounced  them,  Pythia  ;*  the  sports  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  Apollo,  were  denominated  Pythian  and  Apollo 
himself  was  called  Pythius.  These  denominations  are.  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  from  Python,  a  serpeut,  or  a  man  so  called  from  hi* 
cruelty,  who  possessed  this  place,  and  whom  Apollo  overcame  *  aro 
rov  vvOecOat,  from  putrifying,  because  the  carcase  of  Python  was 
suffered  to  lie  there  and  putrify  ;*  Atto  tov  vvdioOai,  from  inquiring, 
because  the  oracle  was  there  consulted  /  but  the  true  origin  seems 
to  have  been  1 1  •/)<,>,  which  was  another  name  of  the  city  of  Delphi/ 
and  was  so  called  from  Pythis,  the  son  of  Delphus  and  gruudson  of 
Apollo. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  thought  to  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
earth/  The  poets  feign  that  to  discover  this,  Jupiter  sent  forth  two 
eagles,  or  crows,  or  swans,  one  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the 
west,  and  that  they  met  together  precisely  at  this  place.'  It  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  middle  of  Greece/  and  was 
thence  commonly  called  'O/j^aAor,  which  signifies  a  navel;  and  the 
oracle  was  sometimes  denominated  tieo6fi<)>a\ov  fiavTcloyJ    In  allu- 

*  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i.  Plut.  v.  SO. 

*  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diaa.  xxii.  t  Callim.  Hym.  in  Del.  v.  00.  Horn, 
y  Etymolog.  Auclor.                           Odys.  6*.  v.  80.    Itetiod.  tf.  ».  499. 


*  Pauaan.  ibid.  cap.  xxxii.  Id.  Phocic.  4  Pauaan.  lib.  z.  Piml.  Pyth.  Od.  it. 
cap.  xxxni.    Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.     416.  v.  G.   Strab.  lib.  Lx.   Plut.  de  Orac.  Def. 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  ».  17.  *  Strabo. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  ».  372.  1  Sophocles. 
/  Stiab.  lib.  ix.    Schol.  Ariatopk  in 
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sion  to  that  name,  there  was  in  the  temple  the  figure  of  a  navel  made 
of  white  stone,  with  a  riband  hanging  from  it,  and  upon  it  were 
placed  two  eagles,  in  memory  of  those  dispatched  by  Jupiter."* 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  name  was  derived  from  the 
divine  answers  which  were  given  there,  and  which  were  called  o/i^o/.* 
Tiie  origin  of  this  oracle  is  variously  related.  Some  say  that  it 
first  belonged  to  Earth,  by  whom  Daphne,  a  mouutain  nymph,  was 
constituted  priestess.0  Some  report  that  it  was  sacred  both  to  Earth 
and  Neptune;  that  Earth  gave  answers  herself,  but  that  Neptune 
had  an  interpreter  named  Pyrco ;  and  that  afterwards  Neptune  re- 
signed his  share  to  Earth.**  This  goddess  was  succeeded  by  Themis, 
who  delivered  oracles  at  the  time  of  Deucalion's  deluge.*  Some  say 
that  Themis  possessed  this  oracle  from  the  beginning  ;r  and  we  know 
that  Themis  and  the  Earth  were  commonly  reputed  the  same  goddess 
under  different  names,  irokXQv  ovofxaTvv  fjop<pt)  fxla.'  Hence  Themis 
is  called  deQv  irp€(r/3vrari7,  the  oldest  of  the  gods/  Some  say  that 
this  oracle  was  first  possessed  by  Earth  ;  then  by  Themis,  daughter 
of  Earth,  who  resigned  it  to  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  whom  it  was  at 
length  given  to  Apollo."  Some  relate  that  Apollo  having  seized  this 
oracle  by  force,  Earth  endeavoured  to  precipitate  him  into  the  infer- 
nal regions ;°  and  some,  that  Apollo  having  expelled  Themis  was 
himself  expelled  by  Earth,  but  recovered  the  oracle  by  the  assistance 
of  Jupiter."  Agreeably  to  this  it  is  said  that  Apollo,  having  learned 
the  art  of  divination  from  Pan,  came  to  Delphi,  where  oracles  were 
then  given  by  Themis,  and  killing  Python,  the  serpent  which 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  cavern,  he  seized  the  oracle.' 
When  this  oracle  was  possessed  by  Earth,  she  returned  answers  by 
dreams.'  Others  say  that  the  Delphian  oracle  belonged  to  Saturn/ 
At  length,  however,  it  was  possessed  by  Apollo,  who  did  not  long 
enjoy  it  alone  ;  for  in  the  war  against  the  sons  of  Titan,  Bacchus 
being  much  wounded  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  brother  Apollo, 
who  received  him  into  his  temple,  and  ordered  divine  honors  to  be 
paid  him."  Hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  city  was  called  Del- 
phi, from  d£eX^oi,  brethren,  because  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  both 
sons  of  Jupiter. 

This  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  goats ;  in  me- 
mory of  which  the  Delphians,  when  they  asked  counsel  of  the  god, 
generally  offered  a  goat.  The  manner  of  the  discovery  is  thus  re- 
lated. Some  goats  straying  among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  approaching  a  fissure  in  the  earth  that  emitted  unwholesome  ex- 
halations, were  suddenly  affected  with  extraordinary  and  convulsive 
motions,  and  uttered  strauge  sounds/    The  goatherd  observing  this. 


■  Siraho ;  rausanias. 

•  Lactantius  ;  Varro. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  rvi.  cap.  16.  Pausan. 
Phocic. 

»  Diod.  Sic/ 
I  Ovid.  Met. 
'  Pausan.  Phocic. 

•  .£*hyl.  Prometb.  Vinct.  v.  210. 

1  Ariitid.  Oral,  de  Concord,  ad  Hhod. 
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and  wondering  at  Hie  cause,  went  to  view  the  cavern,  and  was  seized 
with  a  similar  frenzy,  in  which  he  leaped  and  danced,  and  uttered 
strange  and  foreboding  expressions.  This  being  noised  abroad,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to  the  place,  and  breathing 
the  same  vapor,  experienced  the  same  etfects,  and  in  their  delirium 
pronounced  broken  and  unconnected  phrases.  These  words  were 
immediately  considered  as  predictions;  and  (he  vapor  of  the  cavern 
was  supposed  to  be  a  divine  breath,  which  unveiled  the  secrets  of 
futurity/  At  leuglh,  after  many  possessed  with  this  frenzy  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  cavern,  an  edict  was  issued  which  com- 
manded that  no  one  should  approach  it  ;  and  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  was  placed  a  tripod,  upon  which  a  virgin  was  ordered  to  sit, 
and  there  deliver  the  answers  of  the  god.  This  oracle  was  very  an- 
cient, and  flourished  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  Trojau 
war  ;  and  from  it  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  celebrated 
answer,  that  Troy  should  be  taken  by  them  in  the  tenth  year.' 

Some  sny  that  the  tripod  placed  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
was  a  pot  filled  with  dust,  through  which  the  ajfhitus  passed  into  the 
belly  of  the  virgin,  and  thence  proceeded  through  the  mouth;  some, 
that  it  was  a  wide  brass  pot,  filled  with  ^>/>oi,  pebbles,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  which  the  prophetess  formed  her  conjectures  ;«  some,  that  it 
was  a  large  vessel  with  three  feet,  into  which  the  prophetess  plunged 
when  she  expected  to  be  inspired  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  not  a  vessel,  but  a  table  or  seat,  on  which  the  Pythia  leaned  or 
sat/  The  tripod  was  denominated  -^prjffr^pio^  and  vpwptjTiubs  ;*  and 
the  cover  of  the  tripod,  or,  as  some  say,  the  tripod  itself,  oA/joc,' 
which  properly  denotes  a  mortar  or  round  stone.1  Hence  the  pro- 
phetess was  called  "EvoX/jis,  and  Apollo  himself  "Ei oX/ios and  hence 
also  originated  the  proverb  kv  oXfif  evvaa*,  which  was  applied  to 
those  who  spoke  prophetically  ;  which  some,  however,  derive  from  a 
diviner  named  llolmus,  ami  which  oihers  think  to  refer  to  the  super- 
stitious custom  of  sleeping  in  the  u\fw$  when  a  prophetical  dream 
was  desired."*  The  tripod  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  either  from  the  per- 
fection of  the  number  three,  or  in  allusion  to  the  three  celestial  cir- 
cles, two  of  which  the  sun  touches,  and  in  his  annual  course  passes 
over  the  third."  The  three  legs  of  the  tripod  are  supposed  to  signify 
the  knowledge  of  the  god,  as  distinguished  by  the  present,  past,  and 
future  time  :° 

*Oj       rd  r*  i6vra,  rd  t*  ieaSfitva,  irp6  r  i6rraf 

Whose  comprehensive  view 
The  past,  the  present,  ami  the  future  knew.  PorE. 

The  same  tripod  was  not  always  used  :  the  first  was  placed  there  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  the  second,  which  was 
wrought  by  Vulcan  and  made  of  brass,  and  seems  to  have  been  that 
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which  was  so  famed  by  the  poets,  was  presented  to  Apollo  by  Pelopi, 
at  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (Euomaus,  king  of 
the  Eleans  ;  the  third,  which  was  of  gold,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  by 
certain  fishermen  of  Miletus,  who  in  fishing  drew  it  from  the  water, 
and  presented  it  to  the  god.7  The  tripod  was  called  in  Latin  cor- 
fina,  which  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  cover,  from  its  being 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  Python.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  cortina  signified  the  tent  in  which  the  tripod  was  kept,  and 
which  was  round  like  that  of  a  cauldron  ;  ami  hence  the  celestial 
hemisphere  is  called  cacli  cortina/  and  the  tholus,  or  round  compasa 
at  the  top  of  a  theatre,  cortina  thcatri. 

The  person  that  delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god  was  a  woman, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Pythia,  Pythonissa,  and  Pbo?bas.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  Phmmonoe,  who  was  remarkable  as  well  from 
being  the  first  priestess,  as  from  her  clothing  the  oracles  in  heroic 
verse.'  Some  say  that  prophets  delivered  this  oracle and  others, 
that  Apollo  chose  the  men  of  Crete  to  publish  his  answers  ;"  bat  it  is 
probable  that  these  were  priests  and  vro^^rai,  who  publicly  made 
known  the  answers  winch  were  received  from  the  Pythia/ 

At  first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  Delphi ;  but  after  the  oracle 
became  more  frequented,  two  were  appointed,  and  to  them  was  after- 
wards added  a  third.*  These  women  were  virgins,  till  one  of  them 
was  violated  by  a  Thessalian  ;  after  which  it  was  decreed  that  they 
should  be  above  fifty  years  of  age,  in  order  that  they  might  be  se- 
cured from  the  attempts  of  lubt,  or  that  the  loss  of  their  chastity 
might  not  bring  the  oracles  or  religion  into  contempt.  They  wore, 
however,  the  habit  of  virgins,  by  which  to  signify  their  purity  and 
modesty/  They  officiated  by  turns,  and  were  chosen  from  among 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi.*  In  general  they 
were  poor  girls  destitute  of  education  and  experience,  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals,  and  a  very  limited  understanding.'  They  were 
obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  rules  of  temperance  and  chastity,  to 
dress  simply,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  perfumes  and  purple  garments." 

Before  the  Pythia  ascended  the  tripod,  she  washed  her  whole  body, 
and  especially  her  hair,  in  the  fountain  of  Castalis,  which  was  at  I  he 
foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  of  which  poets,  who  were  iuspired  by 
the  same  deity,  used  to  drink.  Sometimes  also  she  drank  of  this 
water  which  Mowed  iu  the  sanctuary,  and  which,  as  it  was  said,  pos- 
sessed the  virtue  of  disclosing  futurity.*  When  she  first  sat  down 
upon  the  tripod,  she  shook  the  laurel  tree  that  grew  near  it,  and 
sometimes  ate  the  leaves/  Both  herself  and  the  tripod  were  covered 
with  chaplets  and  branches  of  laurel/  which,  as  it  was  thought  to 
conduce  to  inspiration,  was  called  fxayruoy  $\nov,  the  prophetic  plant. 


•  Scbol.  in  Aristophan.  Plut. 
r  Knnius. 

■  Pauian.  Pbocic.  cap.  5.  Strabo.  1.  ix. 
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Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  37. 
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The  Pythia  being  placed  upon  the  tripod  received  the  divine  afflatus 
into  her  belly;  and  lienrc  she  was  called  iyyuoTpifjvQoi  or  artpvofiav- 
Tts.  As  soon  as  she  became  inspired,  she  began  to  swell  and  foam  at 
the  mouth,  lore  her  hair,  mangled  her  flesh,  and  appeared  like  one 
distracted.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  was  such  as  to  deprive  her  of 
life.'  It  is  said  that  under  the  tripod  sometimes  appeared  a  dragon, 
which  returned  answers,  and  which  once  killed  the  Pythia. 

For  some  time,  the  oracle  was  consulted  during  only  one  month  of 
the  year,  which  was  called  Bwcos,  or  *l>6>7tos,  from  <pveiy,  to  spring  up, 
because  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  or  llu<x«o*,  which  was  so 
denominated  but  rt)y  xvotv,  because  in  that  month  they  were  allowed 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle.  The  seventh  day  of  this  month  was  called 
Apollo's  birth-day,  by  the  name  of  1  I  ;>0oos,  because  on  that  day 
Apollo  returned  many  answers.  When,  however,  it  became  inconve- 
nient to  those  who  wished  to  consult  the  god,  to  wait  till  the  month 
returned,  oue  day  in  every  month  was  appointed  for  that  purpose/ 

They  who  consulted  the  oracle  were  required  to  make  large  and 
valuable  presents  to  the  god  ;  by  which  means  this  temple  excelled 
all  others  in  riches,  splendor,  and  magnificence.*  Hence  originated 
the  proverb  ypiifiara  *A^r/rcpos,  the  wealth  of  Apollo,  which  signified 
an  abundance  of  riches/  Besides,  they  who  wished  to  consult  the 
oracle  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  animals  to  the  god.  If  a  bull  was 
offered,  it  was  necessary  that  the  animal  should  readily  eat  the  flour 
presented  to  it;  and  if  a  goat,  that  its  limbs  should  palpitate  for 
some  moments  after  cold  water  was  thrown  on  them.  These  tokens 
were  required  to  indicate  that  the  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  the 
god  ;•  for  unless  the  omens  were  favorable,  the  priestess  would  not 
give  any  answer.  Those,  however,  who  rendered  the  god  only  a 
simple  homage,  deposited  cakes  and  other  offerings.*  At  the  sacri- 
fices, five  priests,  named  oaioi,  holy,  assisted  the  prophets,  and  per- 
formed several  offices  with  them.  This  priesthood  was  perpetual  in 
the  family,  which  pretended  to  deduce  its  origin  from  Deucalion. 
Over  the  priests  presided  the  high  priest,  who  was  denominated  loiu- 
T>)p,  purifier/  The  prophets  who  attended  on  the  Pythia  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  chief  persons  at  Delphi. 
Their  office  was  to  sit  near  the  tripod,  to  reduce  into  order  the  words 
uttered  by  the  Pythia,  and  deliver  the  answers  of  the  god  to  those 
who  consulted  the  oracle."1  There  were  also  persons  who  were  called 
xeptrryiiTai,  conductors,  who  were  guides  to  those  that  approached 
the  temple,  and  who  pointed  out  to  them  whatever  was  worthy  of 
notice,  and  especially  the  gifts  which  had  been  presented  to  the  god.* 
There  was  likewise  another  priest  who  assisted  the  prophetess  iti 
managing  the  oracle,  and  who,  as  well  as  Apollo,  was  called  cupt'irvp. 
Women  of  an  advanced  age  were  employed  to  take  care  that  the  sa- 

«  Plut.  de  Orac.  Dcfec.  *  Kurip.  Ion.  v.  226. 

/  Plut.  Qiiii'st.  Cira-c.  c.  9.  '  Pint.  Quast.  Gra-c. 

*  Cic.  ile  Divin.  lib.  i.  Justin.  1.  xzir.  m  Kurip.  Ion.  v.  414.  Scbol.  in  Ari- 
c.  6.  Kurip.  Ipkig.  in  J'aur.  v.  1275.  stopb.  Plut.  v.  3D.  Philostiat  V  it.  A{«ol. 
Stnl.o  lib.  ix.  luii.  lib.  \  i.  cap.  10. 
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cred  fire  wat  not  extinguished/  and  to  keep  it  burning  with  the 
wood  of  the  fir-tree/ 

After  offering  to  the  god  sacrifices  in  which  the  omens  were  favor- 
able, they  who  consulted  the  oracle  returned  into  the  temple  with 
their  heads  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  a  branch 
encircled  with  a  narrow  fillet  of  while  wool.'  With  this  symbol  the 
suppliants  approached  the  altars.  It  was,  however,  required  previ- 
ously to  this  that  they  should  deliver  their  questions  in  writing/  and 
as  briefly  as  possible,'  and  wait  till  their  turn  of  approaching  the 
Pythia  should  be  decided  by  lot.1 

The  answers  of  the  god  were  always  returned  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage." The  ancient  Greeks  delivered  their  laws  in  verse;  and 
hence  rd/ios,  which  signifies  a  law,  is  frequently  used  to  denote  verses 
or  songs.*  The  answers  of  the  Puhia  were  commonly  given  in  rude 
and  unpolished  verses,"  which  were  generally  in  hexameter,'  and 
sometimes  in  iambic  measure/  according  to  the  ability  of  the  person 
to  whom  this  office  was  committed  ;  for  some  are  of  opinion  that  poets 
were  maintained  in  the  temple,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  the  Pythia,  and  clothe  them  in  verse.'  The  custom, 
however,  of  giving  answers  in  verse  was  not  universally  prevalent,  as 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  sometimes  delivered  in  prose;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  in  later  ages  verse  was  less  used  on  these  occasions  than 
prose,  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted  in  the  lime  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  reigned  about  three  huodred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  a;ra.* 

The  Delphian  oracles,  if  compared  with  others,  might  justly  be 
considered  as  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  it  was  usual  for  those,  who 
had  received  an  obscure  answer  at  Dodona,  to  request  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi to  explain  its  meaning.  They  were,  however,  in  general  so  very 
obscure  and  ambiguous  that  Apollo  was  called  Ao£tar,  because  his 
answers  were  Xo£a,  crooked,  or  difficult  to  be  understood;*  and  the 
god  is  said  not  to  speak  plainly,  nor  wholly  conceal  the  matter,  but 
only  to  hint  what  was  to  happen  ;e  and,  therefore,  if  the  event  proved 
contrary  to  what  was  expected,  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles, 
rather  than  the  knowledge  or  veracity  of  Apollo,  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  affected  obscurity  was  said  to  be  that  im- 
pure  persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  sacred  things  \d  by  w  hich  it 
appears  that  it  was  deemed  a  profanation  of  religion  to  communicate 
mysteries  in  plain  terms  to  the  ignorant. 

As  the  answers  received  at  Delphi  were  commonly  such  that  they 

•  jEscbjl.  Cboeph,  v.  1037.    Plutarch.       r  Arwtotel. 

Nurna.  ■  l'lut.  de  Pytli.  Orac. 

•  Plutarch,  de  Ef.  9  Seoul,   in    Eurip.  Orcst.  v.  1094. 

•  XjKhyX.  Cboeph.  v.  103.».  Id.  Eu-  SchoL  ArUtoph.  la  Nub.  \.  144.  Puumuj. 
menid.  w,  40.    Li*,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  11.  Phocic. 

Schol.  Arotoph.  iu  Plut.  v.  21.  *  Pausan.  Meshen.  Schol.  Ariatoph.  ib. 

9  Schol.  in  Ariatoph.  Plut.  v.  39.  '  Plut.  dc  Pvth.  Orac. 
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appeared  to  suit  any  event  which  happened,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  they  were  considered  as  most  true  by  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous;* and  1  lie  veracity  of  this  oracle  was  so  famous,  that  ra  cr  rpi- 
Ttobos  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  certain  and  infallible  truths/  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  I  hut  the  Delphian  orac  le  should  have  been 
held  iu  such  estimation,  or  have  received  such  great  and  valuable 
presents  from  kings  and  nations,  if  the  truth  of  its  predictions  had 
not  been  sufficiently  attested.5  To  the  more  sagacious,  however, the 
answers  of  the  oracle  were  suspected,  especially  as  they  knew  that  the 
Pythia  was  sometimes  corrupted  by  presents;  and  Demosthenes 
complained  that  the  priestess  was  bribed  ^eX(7T7nceii',  or  speak  as 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  wished/  Perialla,  the  Pythia,  was  deprived 
of  her  office,  because  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  bribed  by  Cleo- 
inenes  to  say  that  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes,  was  not 
the  true  son  of  Aristo,  king  of  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  dethronement  of  Demaratus.'  It  is  to  be  obsened,  however,  in 
justice  to  the  oracle,  that  these  irregularities  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  only  in  later  ages.* 

At  what  lime,  or  on  what  account,  this  oracle  ceased,  is  uncertain. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  fallen  into  contempt ;'  but  it  was  not  en- 
tirely silent  during  the  reign  of  Nero  ;m  and  it  gave  answers  in  the 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate."  When  Apollo  forsook  Delphi,  it  is  said 
that  he  betook  himself  to  the  Hyperborean  Scythians." 

There  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Cirrha,  a  sea-port  belonging 
to  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  sixty  stadia.''  At  this 
place  prosperous  oracles  only  were  pronounced  ;  and  if  any  calamitv 
was  to  befal  those  who  went  thither  for  advice,  the  god  declared  it 
by  his  silence.  There  was  a  cavern  at  Cirrha,  as  well  as  at  Delphi.1' 
Some  speak  of  this  oracle  in  such  a  manner  as  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  oracle  at  Delphi/  A  prophetess  delivered 
oracles  at  Cirrha,  as  well  as  at  Delphi.' 

Next  to  this  oracle  may  justlv  be  reckoned  tin  J  which  was  at  De- 
los,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cxclades,  which  arc  a  cluster  or  islands 
in  the  /Egean  sea,  and  which  derived  their  name  from  their  being 
situated  around  Delos  in  the  form  of  a  kvkKos,  circle/  This  island 
was  famous  among  the  poets  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,"  the  former  of  whom  was  frequently  called  Delius 
Apollo/  and  the  latter  Delia/"  It  was  accounted  so  sacred  and  in- 
violable, that  the  Persians,  when  they  pillaged  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  other  Grecian  temples,  dared  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  tem- 
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pie  in  this  island.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  was  situated  about 
one  hundred  paces  from  the  sea  shore,  which  looked  towards  Eubcea. 
In  this  place  an  image  of  the  god,  in  the  shape  of  a' dragon,  was 
erected ;  and  here  he  gave  answers  which  in  plainness  and  perspicuity 
exceeded  those  at  Delphi.*  The  answers  of  the  god,  however,  were 
not  to  be  expected  during  the  whole  year;  for  Apollo  resided  here 
only  in  summer,  and  in  winter  retired  to  Patara,  a  city  of  Cilicia.* 
One  of  the  altars  was  reckoned  by  some  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.*  It  was  not  gold  nor  marble  which  was  admired  in  it ;  horns 
of  animals,  forcibly  bent  and  artfully  interwoven,  formed  a  whole 
equally  solid  and  regular.  This  altar  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
god  himself  in  his  childhood,  and  was  composed  of  the  horns  of  the 
wild  goats  which  fed  on  mount  Cynthus,  and  which  fell  beneath  the 
shafts  of  Diana.*  To  sacrifice  any  living  creature  on  this  altar  was 
considered  uulawful,  and  a  profanation  of  the  place  which  Apollo 
wished  to  preserve  free  from  blood  and  from  all  pollution. 

The  temple,  which  was  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  covered  with 
festoons  and  garlands,  was  first  founded  by  Eresicbthon,  the  son  of 
Cecrops.*  New  embellishments  were  continually  added  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  of  Greece.  In  this  edifice  was  a  statue  of  Apollo,  less 
celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  than  for  its  antiquity/ 
The  god  was  represented  holding  his  bow  in  one  hand  ;  and  to  signi- 
fy that  music  owed  to  him  its  origin  and  charms,  with  his  left  he  sup- 
ported the  three  graces,  of  whom  one  had  a  lyre,  another  a  flute,  and 
a  third  a  pipe.  Here  also  was  the  palm  tree  which  was  sacred  to  La- 
tona,  and  which  supported  her  when  she  brought  forth  Apollo  and 
Diana/ 

No  dogs  were  allowed  to  be  brought  up  in  Delos/  because  they 
tore  iu  pieces  Thasus,  the  son  of  Auius,  and  priest  of  Apollo/  It  was 
also  uulawful  for  any  person  to  die  or  be  born  in  this  island and 
therefore,  when  the  Athenians  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  pu- 
rify Delos,  they  dug  the  dead  bodies  out  of  their  graves,  and  conveyed 
them  over  the  sea  to  be  buried  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  After 
this,  they  issued  an  edict  commanding  all  pregnant  women,  and  per- 
sons sick  of  any  dangerous  disease,  to  depart  to  the  isle  of  Rbena. 

The  Athenians  made  an  annual  procession  to  Delos.  The  author 
of  this  custom  was  Theseus,  who,  with  other  Athenian  youths,  being 
sent  into  Crete  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  vowed  to  Apollo 
that  if  he  would  grant  them  a  safe  return,  they  would  make  a  solemn 
voyage  to  his  temple  at  Delos  every  year.  This  deputation  was 
called  8cu>pta ;  the  persons  employed  in  it  were  denominated  Oeupoi, 
and  brfktaoral  from  the  name  of  the  island  ;  the  principal  of  them 
was  called  &pxt8iupos ;  and  the  ship  in  which  they  went  (fcwpU  or  by 
Xwf.    The  voyage  was  always  made  in  the  same  ship  which  carried 

'  Alexand.  ab  Alex.  4  Horn.  Odys.  v.  163.  Callim.  in  Del. 
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Theseus  anil  his  companions  to  Crete.*    Tin's  ship  was  preserved  till 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Athenians  continually  changing 
the  old  and  rotten  planks  for  those  which  were  new  and  entire.' 
Hence  the  materials  of  the  vessel  were  denominated  aeiCwovra,  ever- 
living.*    Hence,  however,  it  furnished  matter  of  dispute  to  the  phi- 
losophers, whether,  after  undergoing  so  many  repairs  and  alterations, 
it  might  still  be  considered  the  same  ship  ;  and  it  served  as  an  in- 
stance of  illustrating  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  body  re- 
mained the  same,  notwithstanding  the  continual  decay  of  its  parts, 
and  the  acquisition  of  new  matter,  in  the  several  stages  of  life.  The 
commencement  of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  the  time  that  the 
priest  of  Apollo  adorned  the  stern  of  the  ship  with  garlands;'  and 
from  that  time  they  began  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  city.    It  was  un- 
lawful to  put  any  malefactor  to  death  till  the  return  of  the  sacred 
ship  ;  for  which  reason  Socrates  whs  reprieved  during  thirty  days 
after  his  condemnation.'"    The  dewpot  wore  garlands  of  laurel  upon 
their  heads,  and  were  accompanied  by  two  of  the  family  of  the  w/pwes, 
who  were  appointed  to  be  ^upuatroi  at  Delos  for  that  year;  by  two 
chorussesof  boys  and  maidens,"  who  were  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
dances  ;  and  by  ten  inspectors,  chosen  by  lot,  who  presided  at  the 
sacrifices.0    Before  them  went  men  with  axes  in  their  hands,  as  if 
they  designed  to  clear  the  roads  of  robbers,  in  memory  of  Theseus, 
who  in  his  journey  from  Tio'zen  to  Athens  freed  the  country  from 
the  robbers  that  infested  those  parts/    When  the  deputation  came 
before  the  god,  an  offering  was  made  to  him  of  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
soon  after  was  heard  the  bellowing  of  a  hundred  oxen,*  that  fell  be- 
neath the  sacred  steel.    This  sacrifice  was  followed  by  a  dance,  in 
which  the  young  Athenians  represented  the  motion  and  wanderings 
of  the  island  of  Delos,  w  hilst  driven  over  the  sea  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winds/  Scarcely  was  this  ended,  when  the  Delian  youth  joined  them, 
to  figure  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  in  imitation  of  The- 
seus, who  after  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur  had  performed  this 
dance  near  the  altar.'    Those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  dances  were  rewarded  with  tripods  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
drachmas,  which  they  consecrated  to  the  god ;  and  their  names  were 
proclaimed  by  the  two  heralds'  who  accompanied  the  theoria.  When 
the  deputation  w  ent  to  Delos,  it  w  as  said  avafiabeir,  to  ascend  ;  when 
it  returned,  Karafluivtiv,  to  descend.    At  its  return  the  people  ran  to 
meet  the  deputation,  opened  their  doors,  and  paid  homage  as  it 
passed." 

There  was  another  oracle  called  Apollo  Didymicus,  which  was  so 
named  from  the  double  light  imparted  by  the  god  to  mankind  ;  the  one 
beiugdirectly  from  his  own  body,  the  other  by  reflection  from  the  moon. 
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The  place  was  also  called  Didyma,  and  belonged  to  the  Milesians ; 
and  hence  Apollo  was  sometimes  called  Milesius.  It  was  also  deno- 
minated the  oracle  of  the  Branchida? ;  and  Apollo  himself  was  called 
Branchides,  from  Branchus,  who  was  the  reputed  son  of  Macareus, 
but  begotten  by  Apollo.9  Some  derive  the  name  from  Branchus,  a 
Thessaliao  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  received  him  into  his  tem- 
ple, and  commanded  that  divine  honors  should  be  paid  him  after 
death.  Others  tell  us  that  this  oracle  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  and 
Apollo;"  and,  perhaps,  it  belonged  to  all  the  three.  We  are,  however, 
assured  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  oracle,  and  frequented  by  all  the 
Ionians  aud  jflolians and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  of  all  the 
Grecian  oracles,  that  at  Delphi  alone  excepted/  The  answers  of  this 
oracle  were  delivered  by  a  woman,  who  held  in  her  hand  a  divine  rod, 
or  sitting  on  a  wheel  foretold  things  to  happen  :  sometimes  she 
dipped  her  feet  or  garment  in  the  water,  or  drew  her  prophecies  from 
the  vapor  that  proceeded  from  the  fountain.*  In  the  Persian  war 
this  temple  was  plundered  and  burnt,  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians  by  the  Brancbidae  or  priests,  who,  conscious  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  action,  and  fearing  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
they  so  justly  deserved,  requested  Xerxes  to  grant  them  a  retreat  in 
some  remote  part  of  Asia,  whence  they  might  never  relurn  into 
Greece."  After  the  Persians  bad  been  vanquished,  and  peace  re- 
stored, it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians  with  such  magnificence  that  it 
surpassed  nearly  all  the  other  Grecian  temples  in  size.  It  was  so 
large,  that  it  equalled  a  village  in  extent,  and  contained  four  or  five 
stadia  ;  and  it,  therefore,  remained  uncovered.* 

At  Abae,  a  city  of  Phocis,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo/  which  was 
more  ancient  than  that  at  Delphi/  The  temple  of  this  oracle  was 
burnt  by  Xerxes.* 

At  Claros,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  not  far  distaut  from  Colophon,  was 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  first  instituted  by  Manto,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  who  fled  to  that  place  in  the  second  Theban  war, 
when  the  Epigoni  invaded  Thebes  uuder  the  conduct  of  Alcmaeou, 
and  sought  to  revenge  their  father's  death..  From  the  name  of  the 
city  this  temple  was  denominated  Clarius/  The  person  who  deli- 
vered answers  was  generally  chosen  from  some  particular  families, 
and  for  the  most  part  was  a  native  of  Miletus/  Though  commonly 
unlettered  and  very  ignorant,  yet  he  returned  the  oracles  in  verses, 
which  were  satisfactory,  and  adapted  to  the  wish  of  the  inquirers. 
The  prophecies  were  made  by  virtue  of  a  well,  which  was  feigned  to 
have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Manto,  when  she  bewailed  the  desola- 
tion of  her  country.  When  any  one  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  the 
person  who  delivered  the  answers  descended  into  the  well ;  and  the 

• 

•  Varro.  •  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  46. 

»  Stephmn.  Bjz&nt.  ».  Affivfut.  d  Stephan.  v."A&<u ;  Hesycb.  Phato- 

•  Herodot.  Jib.  i.  cap.  157.  rin.    Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  v.  908. 
9  Conon.  Narrat.  xxxiii.  *  Pausan.  Pbocic. 

•  Iarublich.  de  Myster.  Sect.  iii.  cap.  /  Virg.  i£n.  lib.  iii.  v.  360. 

2.  '  Ccel.  Rhod.  Ant.  Lect.  lib.  xxvii.  cap. 

•  Strab.  lib.  xir.    Suidas  f .  Bpayx^- 

•  Idem  ibid,  ct  Lb.  XTii. 
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water  being  prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  shortened  his  life  by  the 
practice  of  this  unwholesome  ceremony.*  By  this  oracle  the  untimely 
death  of  Oermanicus  was  foretold.' 

At  Larissa,  a  fort  of  the  Arrives,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed 
Aejpa^tairijs,  from  Diras,  a  region  belonging  to  Argos.  The  answers 
in  this  place  were  delivered  by  a  woman,  who  was  forbidden  any  in- 
tercourse with  men.  Every  month  she  sacrificed  a  lamb  in  the  night ; 
and  having  tasted  the  blood  of  the  victim,  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  divine  frenzy/ 

Apollo  had  another  famous  oracle  at  Eutresis,  a  village  in  Bceotia, 
which  was  situated  on  the  road  between  Thespis  and  Platam.' 

Oropaean  Apollo  delivered  oracles  at  Orope,  a  city  of  Euboea.1" 

At  Orobiae  in  Eubcea,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius,  which 
was  said  to  be  a^ivbiararov  navreiov,  a  most  infallible  oracle.* 

At  Corypein  Thessaly,  was  an  oracle  of  Corypzean  Apollo/ 

At  Hybla  was  ao  oracle  of  Apollo.' 

At  Ichnaea  in  Macedonia,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Ichnaeus.' 

Tegyrae,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  was  famous  for  the  oracle  sacred  to 
Tegyraean  Apollo,  which  was  frequented  till  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  after  which  it  became  silent/ 

Ptous,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  was  famous  for  the  oracles  delivered 
by  Apollo,  surnamed  Ptous  from  the  mountain,  where  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  him.  This  oracle  ceased  when  Thebes  was  demolished 
by  Alexander/ 

Apollo,  surnamed  &a<pvaiott  from  Daphne  his  beloved  mistress,  or 
from  the  laurel  into  which  she  was  transformed,  had  an  oracle  near 
the  Castalian  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  also  endued  with  a 
prophetic  virtue/  This  fountain  took  its  rise  from  between  two 
ridges  of  rocks,  which  overtopped  the  city  of  Delphi." 

Apollo  was  called  Ismenius  from  hmenus,  a  river  and  mountain  in 
Bceotia,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  he  delivered  oracles. 

At  another  place  in  Bceotia  was  a  stone  called  aun^ooviar^p,  upon 
which  Apollo  had  an  altar  erected  to  him  out  of  the  ashes  of  victims 
offered  to  him  ;  and  hence  he  was  called  Xjrofoos,  from  tnrobos,  ashes. 
He  did  not  here,  as  in  other  places,  signify  his  will  by  inspired  pro- 
phets, but  by  K\rjb6v€tt  ominous  sounds,  which  were  observed  by  per- 
sons instructed  and  appointed  for  that  purpose/ 


CHAP.  X. 


The  Oracle  of  Trophonius. 
TROP  HON  ICS,  the  son  of  Eresinus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes, 


*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  103. 

1  Tacit.  Am:  il  lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

*  Pausan.  Corinih. 

*  Stephan.  v.  LUrrprjvis. 
■  Idem. 

»  Strab.  lib.  x. 

*  Nicand.  Tberiac. 

p  Athtna.  lib.  xv.  cap.  4. 


»  Hesych.  v.  'ixya'trjv. 
'  Plutarch.  Pclopid. 

*  Pausan.  HcroOc. 

*  Clera.  Protrept. 

"  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  8. 
v  Idem  B(cot.  Suid.   Diod.  Sicul.  ib. 
xvi.  cap.  10. 
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being  desirous  of  glory,  built  himself  a  mansion,  under  ground,  at 
Lebadea,  a  city  of  Boeotia.  When  he  entered  into  this  subterranean 
abode,  he  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  future  events ;  but  at  length,  either  from  a  design  of  exciting  an 
opinion  among  men  that  he  was  translated  into  the  number  of  the 
gods,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  perished  in  the  cave."  Some  say 
that  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  having  built  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
contrived  a  secret  passage,  in  order  to  steal  during  the  night  the 
treasure  deposited  in  the  temple;  and  that  Agamedes  being  caught 
in  a  snare,  Trophonius,  to  avoid  suspicion,  cut  off  his  head,  and  was 
himself,  some  time  after,  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  which  opened 
beneath  bis  feet.'  Others  affirm  that  the  two  brothers  having  com- 
pleted the  temple,  supplicated  Apollo,  that  as  a  recompense  for  la- 
bor he  would  bestow  on  them  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
man.  The  god  promised  that  they  should  receive  it  the  third  day 
after ;  and  on  that  day  they  were  recompensed  with  death  in  a  peace- 
ful slumber."  Several  other  fables  respecting  Trophonius,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  are  related.* 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  be  had  divine  honors  paid  him  after 
death,  and  that  he  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Tropho- 
nius ;*  for  it  was  not  unusual  for  meu  deified  to  be  honored  with  the 
name  of  a  god,  as  Agamemnon  was  worshipped  at  Sparta  by  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Agamemnon/ 

This  oracle  came  first  into  repute  on  the  following : — when  there 
had  been  no  rain  in  Bceotia  during  the  space  of  two  years,  the  several 
cities  of  that  country  appointed  certain  persons  to  pay  their  devotions 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  request  his  advice  and  assistance.  The 
god  commended  their  piety,  but  returned  no  other  answer  than  that 
they  should  return  home  aud  consult  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  The 
ambassadors  immediately  obeyed  the  iujunction,  and  repaired  to  Le- 
badea, where  they  could  observe  no  sign  of  an  oracle.  At  length, 
when  they  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  one  Saon,  an  Acre- 
pbian,  espied  a  swarm  of  bees  which  he  determined  to  follow ;  and 
by  this  means  be  entered  the  cave,  where  he  soon  perceived  that  in  that 
place  was  the  oracle  which  Apollo  had  commanded  them  to  consult. 
He,  therefore,  paid  his  devotions  to  Trophonius,  who  gave  him  a 
satisfactory  answer,  and  informed  him  in  what  manner,  and  with  what 
rites  and  ceremonies,  he  would  be  approached  by  those  who  should 
come  for  bis  advice/ 

The  place  of  this  oracle  was  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  commouly  called  tarafiaoiov ;  and  the  persons  who 
consulted  it  were  denominated  Karafiaivovrtt,  because  the  way  to  it 
was  by  a  descent.  The  cave  of  Trophonius,  excavated  a  little  above 
the  sacred  wood,  first  presented  a  sort  of  vestibule  surrouuded  with  a 
sort  of  balustrade  of  white  marble,  on  which  were  placed  obelisks 
of  brass/   Then  appeared  a  grotto,  which  had  beeu  hewn  out  with  a 

™  Said.  t.  T(xypu>vio% ;  Phtvorin.  *  Strxb.  lib.  ix. 

*  Pautan.  lib.  ix.  op.  S7.  *  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  1133. 

v  Cic.  T«k.  Quest,  lib.  i.  et  de  Con-      •  Pxoaan.  BaoticU. 
•olat.  *  Pausan.   lib.  ix.    Philostrat.  Vit. 

2  ScboL  in  Aristophan.  Nub.  v.  508.  Apollo,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 
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chisel,  and  which  was  eight  cubits  high,  and  four  wide.  In  this  was 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  which  was  descended  into  hy  means  of  a 
ladder.  When  the  person  who  descended  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
depth,  he  found  a  very  narrow  aperture  through  which  he  passed  his 
feet ;  and  when  with  much  difficulty  he  had  introduced  the  rest  of 
his  body,  he  felt  himself  hurried  along,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  cavern.  W  hen  he  returned,  he  was  thrown 
back,  with  his  head  downwards,  with  the  same  force  and  velocity/ 
Cakes  made  with  honey,  which  lie  was  obliged  to  hold,  prevented 
him  from  putting  his  hands  on  the  springs  employed  to  accelerate  his 
descent  or  return  ;  but  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  a  trick,  the  priests 
told  him  that  the  cave  was  full  of  serpents,  from  ihe  bites  of  which  he 
could  secure  himself  only  by  throwing  to  them  the  cakes  of  honey/ 

It  was  permitted  to  enter  the  cavern  only  in  the  night,  after  long 
preparations  and  a  strict  examination.    These  preparations  were  de- 
signed to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  the  matter,  to  afford  gain  to 
the  priests,  to  excite  confidence  in  those  who  consulted  the  oracle, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  frauds  which  were  practised. 
He  who  had  determined  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  was 
to  pass  a  certain  number  of  days  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Good  For- 
tune and  Good  Genius.    During  his  stay  in  this  place,  he  was  to  use 
different  purifications,  and  bathe  in  the  river  Hercvnc,  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  every  thing  prohibited  by  the  ritual,  and  to  feed  on  victims 
which  he  himself  offered.    He  sacrificed  lo  Trophonius  and  his  sons, 
to  Apollo,  Saturn,  Jupiter  (intituled  the  king),  Juno  Heniocha,  and 
Ceres  Europa,  said  to  be  the  nurse  of  Trophonius.  A  priest  consulted 
the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices,  and  foretold  whether  the  pod  would  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  or  not.    All  this,  however,  availed  nothing,  un- 
less a  ram,  which  was  offered  in  a  ditch  on  the  night  in  which  the 
descent  was  made,  presented  the  same  omens  as  the  former  sacrifices 
had  done,  and  showed  that  Trophonius  accepted  the  worship,  and 
would  answer  the  questions.    If  this  sacrifice  was  ako  favorably  re- 
ceived, the  person  who  came  to  consult  the  god,  prepared  himself 
for  his  descent  with  good  hopes.    Immediately  he  was  conducted  lo 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hercyne,  where  two  youths  about  thirteen  years 
old,  who  were  called  'Kpfiul,  Mercuries,  rubbed  him  with  oil,  and 
made  different  ablutions  over  him.    He  was  thence  led  to  two  adja- 
cent springs  of  which  he  drank,  and  of  which  one  was  called  the 
Fountain  of  Lethe  or  Oblivion;  the  other,  of  Mnemosyne  or  Re- 
membrance: the  first  effaced  the  memory  of  things  past;  the  second 
imprinted  on  the  mind  what  he  was  to  see  or  hear  in  the  cavern. 
He  was  next  introduced  alone  into  a  chapel  containing  an  ancient 
statue  of  Trophonius,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  workmanship 
of  Dtedalos,  and  which  was  never  shewn  except  to  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  ;  and  after  addressing  prayers  to  this  statue,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  cavern,  clad  in  a  linen  habit  adorned  with  riband?, 
and  carrying  in  his  hands  cakes  made  with  honey/ 

In  this  cave  some  saw  nothing;,  but  the  oracle  gave  its  answer  by 

'  Pausan.  Bo  ot.  cap.  39.  :  Pausan.  B«ot.  cap.  39. 

f  Scliol.  in  Anstoph.  Nub.  t.  f>08. 
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an  audible  voice  ;  others  beard  nothing,  but  saw  appearances  which 
were  proper  to  resolve  their  doubts/  Some  remained  in  this  cavern 
a  longer,  and  some  a  shorter  time  some  slept  in  it  during  two  nights 
and  a  day  ;*  and  one  person,  whose  intentions  the  priests  suspected, 
never  returned  alive,  but  bis  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  cave  by  an 
outlet  different  from  that  by  which  it  was  commonly  entered.' 

After  the  return  of  a  person  who  had  been  consulting  the  oracle, 
he  whs  compelled  by  the  priests  to  place  himself  oti  a  seat,  called  the 
seat  of  Mnemosyne,  where  he  related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
the  cave.  He  was  then  reconducted  by  his  attendants  into  the  cha- 
pel of  Good  Fortune  and  Good  Genius,  where  he  gradually  recovered 
his  spirits.-1  But  a  dreadful  impression  of  the  terrors  which  he  had 
felt  was  very  visible  after  his  return  from  the  cave;  for  though  the 
inquirer  recovered  his  former  cheerfulness  in  the  temple  of  Good  For- 
tune and  Good  Genius,  the  pensive  countenance  and  melancholy  air 
with  which  he  returned  occasioned  the  proverbial  expression,  that  was 
applied  to  a  person  very  dejected  and  gloomy,  Eis  Tpo^wWov  //f/m»- 
Ttvrat,  He  has  been  consulting  the  oracle  of  Trophonius." 


CHAP.  XI. 
Other  Grecian  Oracles. 

Amphiaraus  was  the  son  of  Oicleus,  and  married  Eriphyle,  the 
sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argot.  He  was  a  skilful  soothsayer,  and 
by  bis  knowledge  foresaw  that,  if  he  engaged  in  the  Tlieban  war,  it 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  destruction, 
he  bid  himself,  but  was  discovered  by  his  wife,  whom  Polyniccs  had 
corrupted  with  the  present  of  a  golden  chain.  He  was  then  compelled 
by  Adrastus  to  accompany  the  army  to  Thebes,  where,  as  he  had 
foretold,  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  together  with  his  chariot 
and  horses.0  Some  say  that  this  accident  happened  in  the  road  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Chalcis,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  place  was 
afterwards  called  "Ap(xat  a  Chariot/ 

After  the  death  of  Amphiaraus,  the  Oropians  first,  and  afterwards 
all  Greece,  paid  him  divine  honors.  A  stately  temple,  with  a  statue 
of  white  marble,  was  erected  to  him  on  the  spot  in  which  he  was 
swallowed  up,  and  which  was  also  embellished  with  springs  of  limpid 
water.9  This  spot  was  distaut  about  twelve  stadia  from  Oropus,  a 
city  on  the  counties  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  near  to  the  Euripus,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  same  place  was 
also  a  remarkable  altar  dedicated  to  him.  This  altar  was  divided 
into  five  parts :  the  first  of  which  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Jupiter, 

*  Pausan.  Buot.  cap.  39.  Plut.  de  Ge-  "  Idem  ibid.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Nub. 
nio  Socrat.  v.  508. 

1  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  ».  508.  *  Ovid.    Horat.  Od.  lib.  iii.  Od.  xvi. 

*  Plut.  de  Genio  Socrat.  ▼.  1 1. 

'  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  cap.  39.  f  Pausan.  Atticis. 

-  Idem  ibid.  9  Lir.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  27. 
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and  Paeonian  Apollo;  the  second,  to  the  heroes  and  their  wives;  the 
third,  to  Vesta,  Mercury,  Amphiaraus,  and  the  sons  of  Amphilochus, 
(for  Alcma?on,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
these  honors,  because  he  slew  his  mother  Eriphvle ;)  the  fourth,  to 
Venus,  Panacea,  Jason,  Hygia,  and  Pajonian  Minerva ;  and  the  fifth, 
to  the  nymphs,  Pan,  and  the  rivers  Achelous  and  Cephisus. 

Answers  were  delivered  in  dreams,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
Amphiaraus  had  been  very  skilful.  Some  say  that  answers  were  re- 
turned in  verse ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who  state  that  only 
those  who  were  inspired  by  Apollo  gave  answers  in  that  manner,  and 
that  the  rest  predicted  either  by  dreams,  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the 
entrails  of  beasts. 

They  who  came  to  consult  this  oracle  were  first  to  be  purified  by 
offering  sacrifices  to  Amphiaraus,  and  to  the  other  gods,  whose  names 
were  inscribed  on  the  altar.  They  were  also  to  abstain  from  wine 
for  three  days,  and  from  all  sorts  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  in 
order  that  the  mind  might  be  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  answers 
of  the  god/  They  then  immolated  a  ram  near  the  statue  of  Amphia- 
raus, stretched  out  the  skin  before  the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  slept 
on  it ;  iu  which  state  it  was  affirmed  that  the  god  appeared  to  them, 
and  answered  their  questions  in  a  dream,  which  the  ministers  of  the 
temple  interpreted.'  A  great  number  of  miracles  were  said  to  have 
been  wrought  in  this  temple ;  but  the  Bceotians  were  very  credulous 
respecting  oracles.' 

All  persons  were  admitted  to  this  oracle  except  the  The  bans,  who 
were  to  enjoy  no  benefit  from  Amphiaraus  in  this  way;  for  having 
been  offered  by  him  either  his  counsel  or  advice  to  direct  them  in 
necessity,  or  his  protection  and  assistance  in  time  of  danger,  the 
Thebans  chose  the  latter,  and  were,  therefore,  excluded  from  the 
oracle."  It  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  was  reckoned  not  inferior 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  of  Dodona,  or  of  Jupiter  Hammon.* 

Near  the  temple  was  the  fountain  out  of  which  Amphiaraus  as- 
cended into  heaven,  when  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  the 
gods,  and  which  for  that  reason  was  called  by  his  uame.  This  foun- 
tain was  deemed  so  sacred,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  employ  its 
waters  to  any  common  use,  or  even  to  offer  sacrifices  before  it.  They 

who  through  the  advice  of  the  oracle  had  recovered  from  any  d is- 
0  ... 
ease,  were  to  cast  into  it  a  piece  of  coined  silver  or  gold ;  and  this 

was  the  use  to  which  the  fountain  was  chiefly  applied.9 

At  Pharae,  a  city  of  Achaia,  oracles  were  delivered  by  'AyopaTot, 
Mercury,  who  was  so  denominated  from  ayopa,  the  forum  or  market- 
place, where  the  people  had  erected  to  him  a  statue  of  stone,  which 
had  a  beard,  and  which  stood  opposite  to  a  statue  of  Vesta.  Before 
this  statue  of  Mercury  was  placed  a  low  stone  altar  upon  which  stood 
brazen  basins  soldered  with  lead.  They  who  came  for  advice  first 
offered  fraukiucense  upon  the  altar,  and  lighted  the  lamps  iuto  which 


*  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
37. 

'  Pausan.  Alticis  cap.  34. 

♦  Plut.  da  Defect.  Orac. 
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«  Idem  lib.  i.  cap.  46.    Valcr.  Mat. 
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they  poured  oil.  They  then  offered  upon  the  right  side  of  the  altar  a 
piece  of  money,  which  was  stamped  with  the  impressiou  of  their  own 
country,  and  which  was  called  ^aXtrout ;  and  proposing  their  ques- 
tions  in  a  whisper,  they  placed  their  ear  close  to  the  statne.  After 
this  tljey  departed,  stopping  both  their  ears  with  their  hands  till  they 
had  passed  through  the  market-place ;  when  they  took  away  their 
bands,  and  received  the  first  voice  that  presented  itself,  as  a  diviue 
oracle.* 

At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  an  oracle  of  Hercules,  who  from 
that  city  was  called  Buraicus.  The  place  of  the  oracle  was  a  cave, 
where  was  a  statue  of  Hercules,  and  in  which  predictions  were  made 
by  throwiog  dice.  They  who  consulted  the  god  first  addressed 
prayers  to  him  ;  and  theu  taking  four  dice  from  a  large  heap  that 
were  there  prepared,  they  threw  tbem  upon  the  table.  All  the  dice 
bore  some  peculiar  marks,  which  were  interpreted  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  As  soon  as  they  had  cast  the  four  dice,  they  went  to 
the  book  and  read  their  destiny.' 

At  Patrae,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Achaia,  not  far  from  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  Apollo,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  in  which 
were  erected  three  statues ;  two  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  an  up- 
right posture,  and  the  third  to  Earth  sitting  upou  a  throne.  Before 
the  temple  was  a  fountain,  in  which  were  delivered  oracles,  which 
were  famous  for  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  and  which  were  not 
given  on  every  account,  but  concerned  the  events  of  diseases  only. 
The  manner  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  as  follows  : — they  let  down 
a  looking-glass  by  a  small  cord  into  the  fountain,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  it  only  might  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not  be  covered 
by  it.  Tbey  then  offered  incense  and  prayers  to  the  goddess  ;  and 
looking  on  the  glass,  from  the  various  figures  and  images  represented 
on  it  they  made  conjectures  respecting  the  patient.' 

At  Trcezeo,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  was  an  ancient  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  by  Ardalus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  who  was  the 
inventor  of  the  flute,  and  from  whom,  as  their  favorite,  the  Muses 
were  called  Ardalides.  They  who  consulted  this  oracle  were  obliged 
to  abstain  from  wine  during  certain  days.  They  afterwards  reclined 
near  the  altar  and  fell  asleep,  when,  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  the 
Muses,  proper  remedies  for  their  disorders  were  revealed  to  them." 

At  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  was  a  temple  of  iEsculapius, 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  the  remedies  of  which  were  re- 
vealed in  dreams/  This  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  wood,  in  whicli 
no  person  was  permitted  to  die,  nor  any  child  to  be  brought  into  the 
world  ;  for  to  banish  from  these  places  the  terrifying  image  of  death, 
sick  persons  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  women  about  to  be  deli- 
vered, were  removed  from  them/  Near  the  temple  was  a  spacious 
hall,  in  which  they  who  went  to  consult  iEsculapius,  after  having  de- 
posited on  the  holy  table  some  cakes,  fruits,  and  other  offerings, 


Achaic.  -  Pauwm.  lib.  ii.  rap.  31. 

*  Idem  ibid.  *  Pausau.  Corinth  iac. 

-  Idem  ibid.  '  Pausau.  lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 
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passed  the  night  on  little  beds/  One  of  the  priests  ordered  them  to 
keep  a  profound  silence,  and,  whatever  noise  they  heard,  to  resign 
themselves  to  sleep,  and  be  attentive  to  the  dreams  which  the  gods 
sent  them/  He  afterwards  extinguished  the  light,  and  took  care  to 
collect  the  offerings  with  which  the  table  was  covered/  Some  time 
after  the  patients  imagined  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  vEsculapius, 
who  prescribed  to  them  remedies  proper  to  effect  their  cure,  and  en- 
joined them  to  perform  certain  religions  ceremonies  as  necessary  to 
ensure  their  success.  When  a  cure  had  beeii  perfected,  the  name  of 
the  person,  and  the  means  by  which  he  recovered  his  health,  were 
registered  in  the  temple,  or  inscribed  on  columns  in  the  environs/ 
The  patient  was  also  publicly  to  declare  his  cure  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  number  of  spectators  ;  and  sometimes  he  was  directed  to  go 
and  make  known  the  same  at  some  distant  place/  At  other  times 
the  sick  received  the  visit  of  the  god  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, whose  caresses  re-animated  them  with  new  hope.' 

At  Amphiclea  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple ascribed  both  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  and  the  foretelling  of 
future  events  :  the  former  he  was  said  to  effect  by  revealing  proper 
remedies  in  dreams  ;  the  latter,  by  inspiring  his  priests  with  divine 
knowledge/ 

Juno  had  an  oracle  on  the  road  between  Lechaeum  and  Pagae,  in 
the  Corinthian  territories.7 

In  Laconia  was  a  pool  sacred  to  Juno,  by  which  predictions  were 
made  in  the  following  manner : — they  cast  into  the  pool  cakes  made 
of  bread-corn  ;  and  if  these  sunk,  the  answer  was  considered  favor- 
able ;  but  if  not,  something  dreadful  was  portended. 

The  head  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos  gave  answers  to  all  inquirers,  and 
especially  to  the  Greeks,  whom  it  told  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  The  kings  of  Persia  and  Babylon, 
and  particularly  Cyrus,  frequently  sent  ambassadors  to  consult  this 
oracle,  which  informed  Cyrus  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  There 
were  also  persons  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who  were 
called  dp^coreXeorcii,  and  who  assured  all  those  admitted  into  their 
society  of  certain  happiness  after  death.  At  their  initiation  little 
more  was  required  of  them  than  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  Earth  in  the  country  of 
Elis." 

An  oracle  of  Pan  was  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa." 
There  was  an  oracle  at  Mvcenaj.4' 
There  was  an  oracle  of  the  Night/ 

In  Laconia,  on  the  road  between  CEblius  and  Thalamic,  were  a 


d  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  662.  Pausan.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  27.  Aristi  J.  Orat.  Philostrat.  Vit. 
Sophist,  lib.  i.  Plaut.  Curcul.  act.  i. 
seen.  i. 

e  Cic.  dc  Divin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  51). 

/  Arinopb.  Plut.  v.  670. 

*  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  27.  Strab.  1.  viii. 

1  Aristid.  Orat. 
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*  Pausan.  Phocicis. 
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temple  and  oracle  of  I  no,  who  gave  answers  by  dreams  to  those  who 
inquired  of  her.? 

At  the  city  of  Thalami  c,  in  Laconia,  was  another  famous  oracle, 
which  was  sacred  to  Pasiphae/  who,  as  some  say,  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Atlas ;  some  think  that  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of 
king  Priam,  was  called  Pasiphae,  irapa  to  taoi  tpahetv  ra  parrela, 
from  revealing  oracles  to  all  men  ;  aud  others  are  of  opinion  that  this 
was  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Amyclas,  who  fleeing  from  Apollo  was 
transformed  into  a  laurel,  and  honored  by  that  god  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  When  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  undertook  to  reduce  the 
Spartans  to  their  ancient  manner  of  living,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  he  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  this  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  people  to  return  to  their  former  state  of  equality  ;  and 
when  Cleomenes  made  a  similar  attempt,  it  gave  the  same  advice, 
and  showed  it  was  best  for  Sparta  that  the  ephori  should  be  re- 
moved.' 

Upon  (he  top  of  Cithaeron,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  was  a  cave 
called  Sphragidium,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try were  inspired  by  the  nymphs  denominated  Sphragitides ;  and 
heuce  they  obtained  the  name  of  yv^oXijjrro*,  inspired  by  the 
nymphs.' 

Ulysses  had  an  oracle  among  the  Eurytanes,  a  people  of  JEtolia." 
There  were  also  the  oracles  of  Tiresias,  £geus,  and  others,  which 
being  of  less  repute  we  shall  forbear  to  notice. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Theomancy,  or  Divination. 

Next  to  oracles,  which  constituted  the  first  sort  of  natural  divina- 
tion, was  deofxayrela,  theomancy,  which  formed  the  second,  and 
which  was  also  called  fiavrtict)  and  trpoayopevriKi).9  The  word  dtofiav- 
rem  is  derived  from  Oeos  and  fiuvreia  ;  and  though  fiavrela  sometimes 
signifies  any  sort  of  divination,  it  generally  denotes  those  predictions 
which  were  made  by  men,  and  in  this  acceptation  is  opposed  to 
Xpntrpoi,  oracles.*  Theomancy  is  distinguished  from  oracular  divina- 
tion, which  was  commonly  limited  to  a  fixed  and  stated  time,  aud 
always  to  a  certain  place  ;  for  the  Pythia  at  Delphi  could  foretel  only 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  upon  the  sacred  tripod ;  whilst  the  0eo- 
pavrets  were  free  aud  unconfined,  and,  after  offering  sacrifices  and 
performing  other  usual  rites,  able  to  prophesy  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place. 

The  manner  of  receiving  the  divine  inspiration,  however,  was  not 
always  different ;  for  the  Sibyls  and  many  others,  as  well  as  the 
Pythia,  were  possessed  with  a  divine  fury,  swelled  with  rage,  and 
appeared  like  persons  distracted  : 

«  Pausan.  Laconicia.  "  Ariatot.  Ithacor.  Politeia ;  Lycophr. 

'  Plot.  Agide.  Caisandr.  v.  799. 

•  Plutarch.  Cleomenc.  •  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  scg.  0  et  19. 

'  Pau$an.  Boeotic.  -  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  (Ed.  Tyran. 
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Cui  talia  Cant i 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comtse  mansere  comx ;  seel  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  rideri, 
Nec  morUle  sonans ;  afflata  eat  uuminc  quando 
Jam  propiore  dei.* 

Thus  while  she  said, 
(And  shiv'ring  at  the  sacred  entry  staid) 
Her  color  changed  ;  her  face  was  not  the  same  ; 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came  ; 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possess 'd 
Her  trembling  Umbs,  and  heaved  her  lab'ring  breast 
Greater  than  human  kind  she  scem'd  to  look, 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke  ; 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll, 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul.  Dry  dev. 

There  were  few  that  pretended  to  inspiration,  who  did  not  rage  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  seem  to  be  actuated  by  frenzy  ;  and  hence  some 
think  that  pAvru,  a  prophet,  is  derived  and  rod  /za/ve<r0ai,  from  being 
mad. 

There  were  also  other  customs  common  to  diviners  and  the  Pythia. 
The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  divination,  and  was 
thought  to  conduce  very  much  to  inspiration,  and  was  therefore 
called  fjavriKui-  (fwriv,  the  prophetic  plant.*  The  prophets  crowned 
their  heads  with  laurel,  which  they  also  carried  as  a  staff  or  sceptre 
in  their  hands : 

Kal  trKrjwrpa,  Kai  fiayrua  xepl  Mpy  <rr4pif.x 

A  laurel  sceptre  in  her  hand  is  borne, 
Her  neck  the  same  prophetic  plants  adorn. 

Though  the  word  oKtrrrpov,  in  this  passage,  denotes  a  staff  of  laurel 
which  the  prophets  carried  in  their  hands,  yet  the  same  was  called 
lOvvriipioy*  It  was  also  usual  to  chew  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  in 
their  mouths  ;*  and  the  Sibyl  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  her  greatest 
privileges/ 

It  was  customary  for  diviners  to  feed  on  Kvptutrara  popia  £uvv  fxav 
TiKuy,  the  principal  parts  of  the  prophetic  beasts,  and  such  were  the 
hearts  of  crows,  vultures,  and  moles.  They  supposed  that  by  this 
means  they  became  partakers  of  the  souls  of  those  animals  which 
naturally  followed  their  bodies,  and  consequently  that  they  received 
the  influence  of  the  god,  who  accompanied  them/  At  Athens  all 
diviners  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  and  were  allowed 
their  diet  in  the  Hpvravuoyt  common  hall/ 

Among  the  Greeks  were  three  sorts  of  0eo/idi>rci$,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  three  different  ways  of  receiving  the  divine  afflatus.  The 
first  were  those  who  were  gifted  with  prophesying  demons,  which 
lodged  within  them  and  dictated  the  answers  to  such  as  made  inqui- 
ries, or  spoke  out  of  the  bellies  or  breasts  of  the  persons  possessed, 
whilst  they  themselves  remaiued  utterly  speechless.     These  were 


*  V  irg.  iEn.  lib.  ri.  v.  46. 

v  Claudian.    Eurip.  Andromach. 
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orepvoftavT€ut  tyyawrpirai,  &c.  They  were  also  called  evpvKXe'u  and 
cvpvcXelrai,  from  Eurycles,  who  first  practised  this  art  at  Athens  / 
and  xvOuves  and  ttvQwvikoi,  from  tu0«v,  a  prophesying  demon,*  which 
was  probably  derived  from  Apollo  Pythius,  who  presided  over  all 
kinds  of  divination. 

The  second  sort  of  deopayrets  were  called  ivdovtriaorat,  evdeaemKot, 
and  foorvevtrral,  and  were  such  as  pretended  to  enthusiasm.  They 
differed  from  the  former,  who  contained  within  them  the  deity  him- 
self ;  whilst  these  were  only  governed  and  inspired  by  him,  and  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  future  events.  Of  this  kind  were  Or- 
pheus, Amphion,  Musaeus,  and  several  of  the  Sibyls. 

The  third  sort  were  the  eKvrariKoi,  who  were  cast  into  trances  or 
ecstacies,  in  which  they  became  as  dead  men,  and  were  deprived  of 
all  sense  and  motion,  during  some  days,  months,  or  even  years. 
When  they  recovered  themselves,  they  related  strange  accounts  of 
what  they  had  heard  and  seen.4 

It  was  also  commonly  believed  that  the  souls  of  dying  men,  when 
about  to  separate  from  the  body,  could  foresee  future  events.  Hec- 
tor predicted  the  death  of  Achilles  ;'  and  Orodes,  that  of  Mezentius.* 


Divination  by  dreams  was  of  three  sorts  :  the  first  was  \pijfia- 
ritrfios,  the  oracle,  when  the  gods  or  spirits  in  their  own,  or  under  an 
assumed  form,  conversed  with  men  in  their  sleep.  Of  this  sort  was 
Agamemnon's  dream,  in  which  the  god  of  dreams,  in  the  form  of 
Nestor,  advised  him  to  give  baltle  to  the  Trojans,  and  encouraged 
him  with  the  promise  of  victory.'  Such  also  was  the  dream  of  Pin- 
dar, to  whom  Proserpine  appeared,  and,  complaining  that  he  had 
composed  hymns  in  honor  of  all  the  other  gods,  but  had  neglected 
her,  observed  that  he  should  also  celebrate  her  praises  when  he  came 
into  her  dominions.  Soon  after  the  poet  died,  and  in  a  short  time 
appeared  to  an  old  woman  whom  he  had  used  to  employ  in  reading 
and  singing  his  verses,  and  to  whom  he  repeated  a  hymn  composed 
by  him  in  honor  of  Proserpine."* 

The  second  sort  was  opa/xa,  the  vision,  in  which  the  images  of 
things  which  are  to  happen  were  plainly  represented  in  their  own 
shape ;  and  this  by  some  was  called  OeotpTjfiariKos.  Such  was  the 
dream  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  dreamed  that  he  should  be  mur- 

/  Aristoph.  Veep.  »  Horn.  II.     r.  855. 
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dered  by  Cassander  ;"  and  thai  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
dreamed  that  his  son  Atvs,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  in  the 
empire,  should  be  slain  by  an  iron  spear/ 

The  third  was  called  'uretpos,  the  dream,  in  which  future  events 
were  represented  by  types  and  figures  ;  and  hence  it  was  denomi- 
nated aXXTjyopucof,  an  allegory,  a  figure  by  which  one  thing  was  ex- 
pressed and  another  signified.''  Such  was  the  dream  of  Hecuba,  who 
dreamed  that  she  had  conceived  a  firebrand  ;  and  that  of  Caesar, 
who  dreamed  that  lie  lav  with  his  mother,  which  signified  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  empire  of  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of  all. 
From  this  species  they  who  interpreted  dreams  assumed  their  names, 
and  were  called  ovcipoKplrai  ;9  oretpuruiv  inroKpira),  from  judging  of 
dreams ;  ovtipoati'mot,  from  examining  or  looking  into  them  ;  and 
oieipoTo\oi,r  from  being  conversant  about  them. 

The  author  of  all  dreams,  as  well  as  of  other  divinations,  was  Ju- 
piter : 

  koI  yap  r  tvap  in  Ai6s  iariv.* 

For  dreams  descend  from  Jove.  Pope. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  dreams  were  thought  to 
proceed  immediately  from  Jupiter,  whose  dignity  required  that  he 
should  not  be  employed  in  so  mean  an  otfice,  which  was  more  suit- 
able to  the  inferior  deities.  The  Earth  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  dreams  : 

  Si  nSrvia  Xduv, 

M(\ai'oiTT(pvywy  unzip  bvdpwv.' 

Hail  !  hail  '  from  thee,  O  venerable  Earth, 
The  sable-winged  dreams  derive  their  birth. 

Some  were  ascribed  to  infernal  manes;"  and  others  were  imputed  to 
Hecate  and  the  Moon,  who  were  goddesses  of  the  night,  and  some- 
times used  for  the  same  person,  and  who  were  supposed  to  influence 
and  preside  over  whatever  happened  during  the  night.  The  chief 
cause,  however,  was  the  god  of  sleep,  whose  habitation  was  among 
the  Cimmerii,  in  a  dark  den  in  the  way  to  hell/  Around  him  was  a 
great  number  of  dreams,  which  he  sent  forth  at  what  time  and  iu 
what  manner  he  thought  proper;  but  to  false  and  delusive  dreams 
some  assign  an  elm  at  the  entrance  into  hell.1*  The  god  of  sleep  had 
three  principal  attendants:  Morpheus,  who  counterfeited  the  forms 
of  men;  Phobetor  or  lcel«»s,  who  imitated  the  likeness  of  brutes; 
anil  Pbantasus,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  inanimate  creatures.*  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  supposed  to  rove  through  the  air  to  disperse 
his  dreams  among  men.'' 

There  was  also  another  deity  to  whom  the  care  of  dreams  was 
committed,  ami  who  was  called  Brizo,  from  the  ancient  Greek  word 
fipiZeiv,  to  sleep.    This  goddess  was  worshipped  in  the  island  of 


*  Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  rap.  7. 

"  Ilerodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  3 1. 

r  Fieraclid,  de  Allcgor.  Horn. 

«  Thcocrit  Idyl.  x*i.  v.  33. 

f  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  (J3.    Pausan.  Attic. 

1  Hum.  ibid. 


'  Kunp.  Hecub.  v.  70. 

"  \  irg.  .I  n.  lib.  vi. 

'  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xi.  fab.  10. 

Virg.  Aln.  lib.  vi.  v.  283. 
•  Oviii.  ibid. 

9  Virg,  .-tin.  lib.  v.  s.  ti3S. 
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Delos,  and  boats  laden  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  except  fish,  were 
offered  to  her  ;*  but  she  was  thought  to  assist  at  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  rather  than  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  and  was  there- 
fore sometimes  called  RptSonams.*  The  Greeks  prayed  to  her  for 
the  public  safety  and  prosperity,  and  in  particular  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  their  ships.4 

Lastly,  it  was  believed  that  hawks  or  vultures,  /cpa*«,  when  dead, 
being  divested  of  their  bodies  and  become  yv/xvai  ^v\ai»  n*^ed 
souls,  prophesied  and  sent  dreams/ 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  dreams  were  supposed  commonly 
to  pass  :  one,  for  delusive  dreams,  was  through  a  gate  of  ivory  ;  ano- 
ther, for  the  true,  through  a  gate  of  horn. 

T&v  ol  fj.ii-  *c*  (\dwai  Jhek  Kpurrov  ih4<payros, 
Ol  JP  iKvpaipovrtu,  ftrt*  ixpdama  fipovrts* 
Ot  St  8ii  tt<rr£y  xtpdwv  i\6wai  e&pafr, 
OX  f>'  trvfia  Kpcdrovffi,  $porwv  8re  niv  ris  XZrrrai.'1 

Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep, 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep  : 
Of  ivory  one  ;  whence  fit  to  mock  the  brain, 
Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train  : 
The  gate  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incased  with  polish'd  horn  : 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait, 
With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate.  Pofb. 


Sunt  geminas  Somni  portse :  quorum  altera  fertur  , 
Cornea ;  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exilus  umbris : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elcphanto  ; 
Sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes.' 

Two  gates  the  silent  house  of  sleep  adorn  , 
Of  polish'd  ivory  this,  that  of  transparent  horn  : 
True  visions  through  transparent  horn  arise  ; 
Through  polish'd  ivory  pass  deluding  lies.    1) ry din. 

In  allusion  to  these  gates  it  was  customary  to  represent  any  dream 
io  a  white  garment,  wrapped  over  a  black  one,  with  a  horn  in  the 
hand/ 

The  time  in  which  true  dreams  were  expected  was  wktos  d^toX- 
yos/  which  some  derive  from  the  privative  article  &  and  poXew,  to 
walk,  or  from  jioyew,  to  labor,  as  though  it  signified  the  dead  of  the 
night,  when  people  neither  labored  nor  walked  abroad.  Some  also 
think  that  it  denoted  the  middle  of  the  night,  because  bpoXyos  was 
the  same  as  wkvos,  thick  or  closely  compacted  ;  some,  because  it 
signified  the  same  as  height ;  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 

the  word  is  derived  from  afiiXyw,  to  milk,  and  that  dftoXyos  rvcros 
denoted  the  time  of  milking  in  the  morning,  in  opposition  to  fjpipat 
afioXyos,  that  of  milking  in  the  evening/  It  is  evident  that  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  was  the  time  in  which  dreams  were  thought  to 
deserve  most  regard     and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  before  that 


*  Cal.  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  10.  •  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  vi.  v. 

*  Hesychius.  /  Philostratus. 

*  Athena;,  lib.  viii.  *  Horn.  Odys.  8*.  fine. 

*  jElian.  de  Animal,  lib.  xi.  cap.  39.  *  Horn.  II.  x'- 

*  Horn.  Odys.  t\  v.  562.  *  Theocrit.    Horat.  lib.  i.  sat.  x.  v.  31. 
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time  dreams  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  fumes  of  the  supper, 
rather  than  from  any  divine  or  supernatural  cause/ 

They  who  desired  a  prophetic  dream  were  careful  of  their  diet,  to 
eat  nothing  difficult  of  digestion,  as,  in  particular,  beans  and  raw 
fruit.  Some  fasted  during  one  day,  and  abstained  from  wine  during 
three.  Fish  being  difficult  of  digestion  obstructed  true  dreams; 
and  I  he  head  of  the  polypus  was  very  prejudicial  to  them.1  To  sleep 
in  a  white  garment  was  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  clearness  of 
dreams/*  Before  they  went  to  bed,  it  was  also  usual  to  sacrifice  to 
Mercury,  who  was  thought  to  be  vnt  ov  £or/)p,  the  giver  of  sleep,  aud 
whose  image  was  therefore  commonly  carved  on  the  feet  of  the  bed, 
which  for  that  reason  were  called  tpulvcs."1  It  was  one  of  Mercury's 
employments  to  preside  over  sleep  and  dreams." 

After  this  preparation  they  went  to  sleep,  and  expected  to  discover 
before  morning  whatever  they  desired  to  know.  If  the  dreams  were 
obscure  or  of  doubtful  meaning,  an  interpreter  was  consulted.  The 
first  of  this  kind  was  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion  ;°  some  say 
that  Amphiaraus,  to  whom  divine  honors  were  paid,  was  the  inventor 
of  that  art ;'  and  others  ascribe  the  origin  of  interpreting  dreams  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Telmissus.?  However,  the  number  of  false  and 
delusive  dreams  caused  the  people  to  suspect  all  of  them  ;  and  ia 
latter  times  this  species  of  divination  was  little  regarded/ 

When  dreams  were  frightful  or  obscure,  they  disclosed  their  fears 
to  some  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  offered  incense,  and  whose  favor 
and  protection  they  entreated.  The  revealing  of  dreams  was  not 
appropriated  to  any  particular  deity  :  some  discovered  them  to  Her- 
cules ;  some  to  Jupiter;'  some  to  Vesta,  and  the  household  gods, 
who  had  a  particular  care  and  concern  for  the  family  in  which  they 
were  worshipped  ;'  some  to  Apollo,  who  was  denominated  'E&nceorq- 
ptos,  'Airorpoiratos,  or  Averruncus,  from  averting  evils,  and  npoara- 
n)pios,  from  presiding  over  and  protecting  houses,  and  who  had, 
therefore,  images  erected  to  him  in  the  porches  ;M  some  to  the  sun  ;r 
and  others  to  the  heavens.8'  This  revealing  of  dreams  was  called 
anoTrtfiireoQai,  aTro&ioTrofnrelaBai,  and  inroTptireoBai  Zvvv\ov  fyir,  or 
aTrorpoTriuZeodat       ?/Xi^,  &C. 

Before,  however,  they  were  permitted  to  approach  the  divine  altars, 
they  were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
night  by  washing  their  hands,*  or  their  whole  body,*  in  the  river ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Romans  dipped  their  heads  five  times  in 
water  before  morning  prayer/ 


•  Plin. 

1  P!ut.  de  Audic-ml.  Poet. 

m  Horn.  Odyu.  0/.  v.  278.       v.  198. 

"  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  v.  11. 

•  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  5. 
*•  Pau?anias. 

Cloin.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
'  Propert.  lib.  ii.  ep,  1. 

•  Plautus. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Divination  by  Sacrifice*. 

Divination  by  sacrifices,  which  was  called  Upoftarrela,  lepo- 
ffrox/a,  or  /iaiTim)  U  r$c  oVmiji/  was  divided  into  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  different  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods.  Coujectures 
were  formed  first  from  the  external  parts  and  motious  of  tlte  victim  ; 
and  afterwards  from  its  entrails,  from  the  flame  which  consumed  it, 
from  the  cakes  and  flour,  from  the  wine  and  water,  and  from  several 
other  things. 

The  art  of  making  observations  in  killing  and  cutting  up  the  vic- 
tim was  called  Ovnicfi ;  and  upon  the  entrails,  whilst  roasting  on  the 
spit,  aiiru^fioXa.''  It  was  considered  an  uulucky  omen  when  the 
beast  was  dragged  by  force  to  the  altar;  wheu  it  made  its  escape; 
when  it  avoided  the  fatal  blow  ;  when  it  did  not  fall  down  quietly; 
when  it  kicked,  or  bellowed,  or  did  not  bleed  freely;  when  it  was 
long  in  dying;  when  it  expired  in  agonies;  when  it  died  suddenly  be- 
fore the  knife  touched  it ;  or  when  any  thing  uncommon  happened/ 
On  the  contrary,  the  gods  were  deemed  propitious  aud  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  devotions  paid  to  them,  when  the  victim  went  voluntarily 
find  without  compulsion  to  the  altar ;  when  it  submitted  patiently  to 
the  blow ;  when  it  fell  down  quietly,  bled  freely,  and  expired  without 
a  groan/  Hence  it  was  customary  to  pour  water  into  its  ear,  that  it 
might  by  a  nod  consent  to  be  sacrificed/  The  wagging  of  the  tail 
was  also  observed  ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  usual  to  draw  a  knife 
from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  victim.  Other  predictions  were 
made  from  the  tail  after  it  was  cast  into  the  fire  :  if  it  was  curled  by 
the  flame,  it  portended  misfortunes  ;  if  it  hung  downwards,  or  was 
extended  in  length,  it  foretold  an  overthrow ;  but  if  it  was  erect,  it 
denoted  victory/ 

After  this,  the  victim  being  cut  open,  observations  were  made  from 
its  entrails,  which  were  termed  ffnrvpa,  from  the  fire  in  which  they 
were  burued.  The  omens  were  called  ra  e/ia-uoa  <r»;/iara ;  and  the 
divination  was  denominated  ^  bt  ifiirvpvy  pavretaJ  By  some  the 
divination  was  feigned  to  have  been  first  occasioned,  or  very  much 
improved,  by  the  death  of  the  Delphian  Sibyl,  whose  body  being  re- 
duced to  earth  imparted  to  the  herbs,  and  through  them  to  the 
beasts  that  fed  on  them,  a  power  of  divining ;  and  the  other  parts  of 
her,  which  mixed  with  the  air,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  the  divi- 
nation by  ominous  words.*  If  the  entrails  were  whole  and  sound, 
and  bad  their  proper  place,  color,  and  proportion,  the  omen  was 
good  ;  but  if  they  were  decayed  or  deficient,  or  if  they  were  irregular 

'  Myrt.  lib.  i.  Letbic.  * 
/  Scftol.  Eurip.  in  Phcenias. 
t  Plato. 

*  Clem.  Akfc  Btrea.  i. 
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and  not  according  to  nature,  evil  was  portended.*  If  the  entrails 
palpitated,  the  omen  was  considered  as  very  unfavorable.* 

The  first  and  principal  thing  to  be  observed  was  the  liver.  If  thia 
was  corrupted,  the  whole  body  was  thought  to  be  affected,  and  on 
that  account  the  examination  was  immediately  discontinued,  what- 
ever the  other  parts  might  promise  :  these  signs  were  called  attkevOa, 
because  they  prevented  them  from  proceeding  any  farther.'  This 
observation  of  the  liver  was  denominated  faaTooKowia  ;  which,  as  the 
liver  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  entrails,  became  a  general  name  for 
divination  by  entrails.  If  the  liver  had  a  natural  redness,  if  it  was 
sound  and  without  spot  or  blemish,  if  its  head  was  large,  if  it  had 
two  heads  or  there  were  two  livers,  or  if  its  lappets  were  turned  in- 
wards, prosperity  and  success  were  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
dangers,  disappointments,  and  misfortunes  were  predicted,  if  there 
was  bt\^at,  too  much  dryness,  or  beanos,  a  tie  between  the  parts,  and 
especially  if  it  was  #Ao/3o«,  without  a  lappet,  or  the  liver  itself  was 
wanting."*  If  there  appeared  upon  it  any  blisters  or  ulcers;  if  it  was 
parched,  thin,  hard,  or  discolored  ;  if  it  had  any  corrupt  or  vitiated 
humors,  or  was  any  way  displaced  ;  or  if  in  boiling  it  did  not  conspi- 
cuously appear  among  the  rest  of  the  entrails,  or  was  polluted  with 
corrupt  matter  and  became  soft,  ill  omens  were  foreboded.  The 
concave  part  of  the  liver  was  called  eW«a*,  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  because  the  signs  observed  in  this  particular  part  concerned 
themselves  and  their  friends ;  the  gibbous  side,  It//3o\is  or  Airurrd- 
r«i  because  the  tokens  in  it  concerned  their  enemies :  if  either  of 
these  parts  was  shrivelled,  corrupted,  or  any  way  changed  for  the 
worse,  it  foretold  misfortunes  to  the  person  concerned  ;  but  if  it  was 
large  and  sound,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen."  The  place  or  seat  of 
the  liver  was  called  bt&s  and  bo^h  The  place  between  the  parts  in 
the  middle  was  termed  by  some  trvkala  and  eupyx«p/a  by  some 
obot,  or  la-poirul  f  and  by  others  xv\at.»  When  this  was  compressed 
or  closed,  the  omen  was  considered  unfortunate;  and  hence  the 
soothsayers  warned  Caracalla  to  take  care  of  himself,  because  tbe 
gates  of  the  liver  were  closed/ 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  was  the  heart,  to  handle  which  was 
called  Kapbiovodat,  or  KapbiovXicctr.'  If  it  was  very  little,  palpitated 
much,  was  wrinkled  or  lean,  it  portended  bad  fortune ;  but  if  no 
heart  could  be  found,  it  was  a  most  dreadful  omen. 

Next  to  the  heart  were  observed  the  gall,  the  spleen,  the  lungs, 
and  the  membranes  iu  which  the  bowels  were  enclosed.  If  there 
were  two  galls,  or  if  the  gall  was  large  and  ready  to  burst,  fierce  and 
bloody,  but  prosperous,  battles  were  expected.  If  the  spleen  lay  in 
its  proper  place,  was  clear  and  sound,  and  of  a  natural  color,  it  fore- 
boded success  ;  but  the  contrary  signs  presaged  misfortune.  If  the 
entrails  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  him  who  offered  the  sacrifice  ;  if 

•  S«nec.  (Edip.  v.  367.  •  Demosth.  Interpret,  in  Oral,  de  Co- 
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they  were  besmeared  with  blood,  of  a  livid  color,  or  spotted  ;  if  they 
were  full  of  blisters,  broken  or  torn  in  pieces,  or  smelt  like  putrify- 
ing  carcases  ;  or  if  crawling  serpents,  or  other  dreadful  things  were 
found  in  them,  misfortune  was  foreboded.  If  the  lungs  were  cloven, 
the  business  in  baud  was  to  be  deferred  ;  if  whole  and  entire,  expedi- 
tion and  vigor  were  to  be  used.  Other  parts  of  the  victim  sometimes 
presaged  future  events,  especially  if  there  happened  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary, and  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature/ 

In  this  place  also  may  be  noticed  some  other  ways  of  divination 
by  means  of  sacrifices,  tlvpofiavreia  was  a  divination  by  I  he  fire  of 
the  sacrifice.  To  encourage  the  flame  it  was  usual  to  prepare  ra 
tyityavu,  dry  sticks,  which  would  easily  take  fire.  If  the  flames  im- 
mediately consumed  the  victim,  seizing  all  parts  of  it  at  once ;  if 
they  were  bright  and  pure,  and  without  noise  or  smoke;  if  the 
sparks  ascended  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  if  the  fire  continued  till 
all  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  all  these  were  considered  as  favorable 
omens.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Are  was  kindled  with  difficulty ; 
when  the  flame  was  divided  ;  when  it  did  not  immediately  spread 
itself  to  all  parts  of  the  victim,  but  crept  along  and  consumed  them 
by  degrees ;  when  it  did  not  ascend  perpendicularly,  but  was  carried 
in  a  circle,  or  driven  to  the  right  or  left  or  towards  the  earth,  or  was 
extinguished  by  winds,  showers,  or  some  unfortunate  accident ;  when 
it  crackled  more  than  ordinary,  was  black,  cast  forth  smoke  or 
sparks,  or  went  out  before  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  consumed ; 
all  these  and  such  like  omens  were  thought  unfavorable,  and  por- 
tended the  displeasure  of  the  gods." 

Sometimes,  when  the  priest  could  predict  nothing  certain  from  the 
entrails  which  he  had  dissected,  he  made  observations  from  them  in 
the  fire;  and  for  that  purpose  he  took  the  bladder,  the  neck  of 
which  he  bound  with  wool ;  and  hence  bladders  were  called  /m\Ad- 
berot  cv<rre«.s  He  then  threw  the  bladder  into  the  fire,  to  observe  in 
what  part  it  would  burst,  and  which  way  it  would  discharge  the 
urine."  Sometimes  pitch  was  taken  from  the  torches,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire ;  and  if  there  arose  only  one  entire  flame,  it  was  consi- 
dered a  good  omen.  In  matters  of  war  or  enmity,  it  was  usual  to 
notice  the  &*pa  \afivkst  uppermost  part  of  the  flames,  and  the  gall;  ^ 
TtKptA  yap  tydpoi,  for  enemies  were  said  to  be  as  bitter  as  gall. 

KavvopavTcla  was  a  divination  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  in 
which  were  observed  in  what  manner  and  to  what  height  the  smoke 
ascended  ;  whether  it  winded  or  took  a  direct  course,  or  in  wreaths  ; 
and  of  what  it  smelt,  whether  of  the  flesh  that  was  burnt,  or  of  any 
thing  else. 

Atfiavopavreia  was  a  divination  by  frankincense,  which,  if  it  pre- 
sently caught  fire  and  emitted  a  grateful  odor,  was  esteemed  a  good 
omen  ;  but  if  the  fire  did  not  catch  it,  or  if  it  produced  an  offensive 
smell,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  frankincense,  it  foreboded  ill. 

OlvofiavTtia  and  v&pofiavreia  were  divinations  by  wine  and  by 

■  Plin.  lib.  xi.  cap.  37.  r  Sophocl. 
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water,  when  conjectures  were  made  from  the  color,  motion,  or  noise 
of  the  wine  in  libations ;  or  of  the  water  in  which  the  victims  were 
washed,  and  some  parts  of  them  boiled/  The  latter  of  these  divina- 
tions was  generally  performed  from  the  water  of  a  fountain,  and  was 
therefore  sometimes  called  a-nyo/mire/a. 

KpiQofinvreia  and  aXcvpofiuvrcia  were  divinations  by  which  pre- 
dictions were  made  from  the  flour  with  which  the  victim  was 
sprinkled. 

Hither  also  may  be  referred  IxOvofiavreia,  a  divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  fishes  ;  woaKojrta,  a  divination  by  engs  ;y  and  many  others. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  inventor  of  divination  by  sacrifices. 
By  some  the  invention  is  attributed  to  Prometheus,  the  father  of  most 
of  the  arts  ;  by  some  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Hetrurians  ;f  and  Tages, 
one  of  that  nation,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  communicated  it 
to  mankind."  It  was,  however,  very  ancient,  and  obtained  much 
credit  among  the  Greeks,  who  would  desist  from  the  greatest  and 
apparently  most  advantageous  undertakings,  and  attempt  things  very 
hazardous  and  unlikely  to  be  attained,  if  the  entrails  of  victims  dis- 
suaded them  from  the  former,  and  encouraged  them  to  try  the  latter.* 


CHAP.  XV. 

Divination  by  Birds,  by  Insects  and  Reptiles,  and  by  Signs  in  the 

Heavens. 


The  invention  of  divination  by  birds  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus, or  Melampus,  the  sou  of  Amythaon  and  Dorippe  ;  by  some 
to  Car,  who  gave  name  to  Caria;'  by  some  to  Parnassus,  from  whom 
mount  Parnassus  was  denominated  \d  and  by  others  to  the  Phrygians.' 
This  art  was  greatly  improved  by  Calchas,  who  was  oiuvoiro\*v  vx 
Apttrros,  the  best  of  all  the  augurs  /  and  at  length  it  arrived  at  such 
perfection,  and  gained  so  much  credit  in  the  world,  that  no  honors 
were  conferred,  no  magistrates  created,  and  nothing  of  importance 
was  undertaken  either  in  peace  or  war,  without  the  approbation  of 
birds ;  and  if  not  confirmed  by  them,  other  divinations  were  some- 
times disregarded.  At  Lacedaemon  the  kings  and  senate  were  al- 
ways attended  by  an  augur,  who  gave  them  advice ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  kings  themselves  studied  the  art.'  Birds,  because  they  con- 
tinually flew  about,  were  supposed  to  observe  and  know  the  most 
secret  actions  of  men,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  all  events.*  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  OvbeU  otbe,  tXjjv  et  rts  opus :  No  one  knows,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  bird.' 

The  omens  given  by  birds  were  called  by  the  Greeks  opvti%t  dpvto- 


•  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  iv.  v.  453. 
t  Suidas. 
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vKowuca,  cuoifia,  olvvol,  oiwifrfAara,  &c.  ;  and  the  observers  of  them, 
6pyeo9Koxtnt  opytQofi&vrets,  opytdoanoirot,  vitoviarai,  otwvoderai,  oluvo- 
vo'Xoi,  &c. ;  but  afterwards  these  names  were  promiscuously  used  in 
all  kinds  of  artificial  divination/ 

Wbeu  the  Grecian  augurs  made  observations,  they  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  had  a  crown  of  gold  upon  their  heads.'  They  had  also 
oluvivr^ptoy,  a  place  or  seat  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  names  of  Oukos  and  Qiiicos.m  They 
likewise  carried  with  them  writing  tables,  on  winch  they  wrote  the 
names  and  flights  of  the  birds,  and  other  circumstances  which  they 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.* 

The  omens  that  appeared  towards  the  east  were  accounted  fortu- 
nate, because  the  great  principle  of  light  and  heat,  of  motion  and  life, 
diffuses  its  Hrst  influence  from  that  part  of  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  omens  iu  the  west  were  deemed  unfortunate,  because  the 
sun  declines  in  that  part.  When  the  Grecian  augurs  made  observa- 
tions, they  looked  towards  the  north,  having  the  east  on  their  right 
band,  aud  the  west  on  their  left : 

Efr*  4w\        tour i  wpbs  ^»  y  T)t\tiv  t«, 

Elr*  i*  hpurrtpk  rol  yt  *orl  jctyov  r\tpi*vra» 

Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  !  your  wings  extend. 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  , 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 
While  1  the  dictates  of  high  heaven  obey.  Pope. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  that  ap\ii  Trjs  iciyfiotvs,  the  beginning  of  the 
celestial  motions,  was  in  the  east,  which  was  therefore  accounted  dc£ta 
rov  koaftov,  the  right  side  of  the  world  ;  and  the  west,  where  the  mo- 
tions terminate,  bpitrrtpa,  the  left/  Hence  signs  on  the  right  hand 
were  deemed  fortunate,  and  those  on  the  left  unfortunate;  and  hence 
also  the  right  hand  signified  prudence,  and  the  left  hand  folly.*  Oil 
the  contrary,  the  Romans,  when  they  made  observations,  looked  to- 
wards the  south,  having  the  east  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  west  on 
the  right ;  and  hence  whatever  was  fortunate  the  Greeks  called 
&£to>,  and  the  Romans  sinistrum,  on  what  hand  soever  it  appeared  ; 
though  the  Roman  poets  sometimes  call  unlucky  things  sinistra,  after 
the  Grecian  custom/ 

Birds  were  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  either  from  their  own  nature, 
or  from  the  place  and  manner  of  their  appearance.  The  unlucky 
birds  were  called  e£w\a<^o<,  pernicious  ;  intoQvyaoi,  hated  or  ungrate- 
ful; &eia-eXtoi,  troublesome  ;  and  KutXvrtKai  and  elpKraat,  because  they 
restrained  men  from  proceeding  with  what  they  had  intended.  Those 
which  appeared  in  an  unusual  or  unlucky  place,  were  called  bUbpoi 
and  i^ebpoi.  On  the  contrary,  lucky  birds  were  called  a\aiot,  aioifioi, 
iraim/jiot,  obioi,  and  ovvibpot.  There  were  two  sorts  of  ominous 
birds  :  the  rayuirripvyes,  whose  flight  was  observed  by  the  augurs ; 
and  fbucal,  which  gave  omens  by  their  voices  and  singiug. 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Avibus  ;  Plat. 
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If  a  Hock  of  various  kinds  of  birds  flew  about  any  person,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  an  excellent  omen,  and  to  portend  some  extraordinary 
good  fortune  or  unexpected  success/  If  the  eagle  appeared  brink, 
clapped  her  wings,  and  sported  in  the  air,  flying  from  the  ri^ht  hand 
to  the  left,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  omens  that  the  gods  could 
give.'  Observations  were  also  made  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
eagle  seized  her  prey;  for  when  Hector  attempted  to  burn  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  an  eagle  appeared  towards  the  left  hand,  carrying  in  her 
talons  a  serpent,  which  she  could  not  convey  to  her  nest,  and  the 
failure  of  the  enterprize  was  immediately  foretold." 

The  flight  of  vultures  was  much  observed,  because,  as  some  say, 
they  seldom  appear,  and  their  nests  are  scarcely  ever  found  ;  and 
therefore  so  unusual  a  sight  was  thought  to  portend  something  ex- 
traordinary;  or,  as  others  say,  because  vultures  feed  only  on  car- 
cases, and  do  not  touch  living  creatures,  and  therefore  were  consi- 
dered by  Hercules  as  the  most  just  of  all  birds  of  prey.1  Some, 
however,  reckon  them  among  the  unlucky  birds,  and  observe  that 
they  were  usually  seen  two  or  three  days  before  any  great  slaughter;* 
and  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  vultures,  eagles,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  if  they  followed  an  army,  or  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  any  place,  were  certain  signs  of  death  and  bloodshed. 

The  hawk  was  an  unlucky  bird,  and  portended  death  if  she  was 
seen  in  the  act  of  seizing  her  prey ;  but  if  the  prey  escaped,  it  de- 
noted deliverance  from  dangers/  The  buzzard,  which  was  called 
Tpiopxos  from  its  having  three  stones,  was  reckoned  a  very  ominous 
bird.  The  falcon  hawk,  denominated  Kipttos,  was  esteemed  lucky  to 
persons  employed  in  affairs  of  marriage  and  of  money  this  bird  was 
sacred  to  Apollo : 

KlpKos,  'Aw6Wvvos  raxvs  &yye\o*.* 

The  hawk,  Apollo's  swift-wing'd  messenger.  Port. 

Swallows  flying  about,  or  resting  upon  any  place,  were  an  unlucky 
omen.  Owls  were  generally  accounted  unlucky  birds.  At  Athens, 
however,  they  were  reckoned  omens  of  victory  and  success,  from 
their  being  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  that  city;  and  there- 
fore the  proverb  y\av£  tirraTai  was  commonly  applied  to  persons 
whose  undertakings  were  crowned  with  success/  But  in  other 
places  owls  were  reckoned  unlucky  omens,  when  they  appeared  to 
men  engaged  in  any  serious  business/  'Epwbios,  a  hern,  was  deemed 
an  auspicious  omen,  and  a  token  of  success  to  those  who  lay  in  am- 
bush, and  who  were  employed  in  any  secret  design/ 

The  dove  was  reckoned  a  lucky  bird ;  and  also  the  swan,  espe- 
cially to  mariners,  as  being  deemed  an  omen  of  fair  weather/  Ra- 
vens were  much  observed,  and  were  thought  to  receive  a  power  of 
portending  future  events  from  Apollo,  to  whom  they  were  iepoi  cat 
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iroXov&u,  sacred  and  companions :'  when  these  birds  appeared  about 
ao  army,  they  were  dangerous  omens;  if  they  croaked  ou  the  right 
hand,  it  was  a  good  omeu  ;  if  on  the  left,  it  was  a  bad  one  ;  and  they 
were  thought  to  understand  their  own  predictions,  because  when  they 
made  a  harsh  uoise,  and  rattled  in  their  throats  as  if  they  were 
choked,  the  worst  omens  were  portended/  The  chattering  of  mag- 
pies was  reckoned  an  ill  omen. 

Cocks  were  accounted  prophetical,  especially  in  what  related  to 
war.  They  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  therefore  called  "Aoeos  veorrol  ;* 
and  they  were  usually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  that  god,  and  represented 
with  him.  The  crowing  of  cocks  was  an  auspicious  omen,  and  pre- 
saged the  victory  of  Themistocles  over  the  Persians  ;  in  commemo- 
ration of  which  be  instituted  an  annual  festival,  called  aXecrpvuvwr 
ayvv,  which  was  observed  by  fighting  cocks  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  hen  was  heard  to  crow,  the  Greeks  thought  that  some 
dreadful  misfortune  would  befal  them.  Bats  were  accounted  ill 
omens. 

When  any  unlucky  uight-birds,  as  owls,  swallows,  bats,  &c.  got 
into  a  house,  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  avert  the  omen  by  catching 
the  birds  and  hanging  tbem  before  their  doors,  that  the  birds  them- 
selves might  atone  for  the  evils  with  which  they  had  threatened  the 
family.  Some  persons  pretended  to  understand  the  language  of 
birds,  and  by  that  means  to  be  privy  to  the  most  secret  transactions.4 

Ants  were  used  in  divination,  and  sometimes  foretold  good,  and 
sometimes  evil.  Bees  were  esteemed  an  omen  of  future  eloquence; 
for  a  swarm  of  bees  having  fixed  themselves  on  the  lips  of  Plato 
whilst  he  slept  in  his  cradle,  the  augurs  foretold  that  he  would  be 
famous  for  his  language  and  eloquence  ;  and  Pindar,  the  Theban 
bard,  is  said  to  have  been  nourished  by  bees  with  honey,  instead  of 
milk. 

There  was  a  locust  called  fiams,  which  was  green,  and  slow  in 
motion,  and  which  was  observed  in  soothsaying.*  Toads  were  ac- 
counted lucky  omens.  Snakes  and  serpents  were  also  ominous,  as 
appears  from  the  serpent  which  devoured  eight  young  sparrows,  with 
their  dam  ;  a  circumstance  interpreted  to  signify  that  the  siege  of 
Troy  should  continue  nine  whole  years.*  Boars  were  always  deemed 
unlucky  omens.  As  the  hare  is  a  timorous  animal,  if  it  appeared  in 
time  of  war  it  signified  defeat  and  flight. 

Comets  were  always  thought  to  portend  something  dreadful. 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  have  so  terrified  whole  armies,  that  they 
durst  not  engage  their  enemies  ;  for  the  true  cause  of  them  being 
unknown,  they  were  imputed  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  gods, 
who  were  thought  to  give  notice  by  them  of  some  signal  and  immi- 
nent calamity.'  Lightning  also  was  observed :  if  it  appeared  on  the 
right  band,  it  was  accounted  a  good  omen  ;  if  on  the  left,  unlucky." 
The  ignis  lambens  was  an  excellent  omen,  and  presaged  future  pros- 
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perity."  If  the  two  flames,  called  Castor  and  Pollux  from  the  names 
of  those  two  heroes,  appeared  together,  they  were  accounted  a  favor- 
able omen,  and  predicted  fair  weather;*  but  if  one  flame  only  ap- 
peared, it  was  called  Heleua,  and  reckoned  a  very  dangerous  omen, 
portending  storms  and  shipwrecks,  especially  if  it  followed  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  seemed  to  drive  them  away;  though  by  some  they  were 
all  considered  as  prosperous  and  desirable  signs.' 

Earthquakes  were  deemed  unfortunate  omens.7  They  were  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  caused  by  Neptune,  who  was  thence  termed 
\  a  ronlyaiot  and  'Evoai^Ouv  ;  and  it  was  therefore  usual  to  sing 
pa?ans,  and  offer  sacrifices  on  such  occasions,  to  avert  his  anger/ 
The  wiuds  also  were  thought  to  be  prophetical,  and  were  noticed  in 
soothsaying.'  Thunder,  however,  was  accounted  the  greatest  of  all 
the  heavenly  omens,  and  for  that  reason  was  principally  observed. 
Like  other  signs,  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  according  to  its  posi- 
tion :  if  it  was  heard  on  the  right  hand,  it  was  esteemed  lucky;  if  on 
the  left,  unfortunate.  Thunder  in  a  clear  and  serene  sky  was  ac- 
counted  an  auspicious  omen,  and  was  given  by  Jupiter  in  Homer  as 
a  confirmation  that  he  granted  the  petitions  which  were  addressed  to 
him.'   To  have  any  thing  thunderstruck  was  an  unfortunate  omen." 

To  avert  unlucky  omens  from  thunder,  it  was  usual  to  make  liba- 
tions of  wine,  which  was  poured  forth  in  cups.  The  Greeks  were  so 
much  afraid  of  lightning  that  they  worshipped  it.*  They  endea- 
voured to  avert  its  malignant  influence  by  hissing  and  whistling  at  it, 
which  they  called  jtowth any.  In  places  which  had  suffered  by 
thunder,  altars  were  erected,  and  oblations  made,  to  avert  the  anger 
of  the  gods;  after  which,  no  one  dared  to  touch  or  approach  them.* 


Op  prophetical  lots  there  were  different  kinds,  two  of  which  were 
chiefly  in  use,  ortxopamta  and  nXi^o/iovreta. 

lTi\ofiarr€ta  was  a  sort  of  divination  by  verses,  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  take  fatidical  verses,  and  having  written  them  on  little  pieces 
of  paper,  to  put  them  into  a  vessel,  out  of  which  they  drew  them,  ex- 
pecting to  read  their  fate  in  the  first  draught  This  was  frequently 
practised  upon  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which  were  dispersed  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Greece  aud  other  countries ;  and  hence  the  frequent 
mention  in  authors  of  the  sortet  Sibyllin*.  Sometimes  they  took 
up  the  writings  of  a  poet,  and  opening  in  one  place,  or  in  more  than 
one,  read  the  first  verse  that  occurred  for  a  prediction.    This  was 
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also  called  pa^fbofiamla,  from  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  first,  as  some  think,  from  the  esteem  in  which  poets  were 
held  by  the  ancients,  who  considered  them  as  divine  and  inspired 
persons.  As  of  all  the  poets,  however,  Homer  was  in  the  highest  re- 
pute, the  sortcs  Homericee  were  in  most  credit,  though  the  works  of 
Euripides  and  others  were  not  entirely  neglected. 

KXtjpofiarrtta  was  a  sort  of  divination,  in  which  conjectures  were 
made  by  throwing  rovs  rXi/povf,  lots.  It  is  observable  that  lots  were 
called  in  the  plural  number  cAr/pot,  to  distinguish  them  from  cXf/poi, 
which  in  the  singular  usually  signified  the  hint  or  occasion  given  to 
diviners,  by  which  they  formed  their  conjectures/  These  rXifrxH 
were  commonly  black  and  white  beans,  lit  lie  clods  of  earth,  pebbles, 
dice,  and  such  things  as  were  distinguished  by  certain  characters. 
Hence  this  divination  was  called  by  several  names,  as  v^ndto/iarrc/a, 
atrrpayaXofiayrwla,  rv/3o^a»re/a,  xeaaofiayrtia,  &c.  They  cast  the 
lots  into  a  vessel,  and  having  made  supplications  to  the  gods  to  direct 
them,  drew  them  out,  and  according  to  the  characters  conjectured 
future  events.  All  lots  were  sacred  to  Mercury,  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  this  divination ;  and  hence  the  ancient  Greeks,  cvep- 
piat  iv€Ka,  for  the  sake  of  good  luck,  and  that  Mercury  might  be 
propitious  to  them,  used  to  put  in,  with  the  rest  of  the  lots,  one  which 
they  called  'Eppov  Kkrjpor,  Mercury *s  lot,  which  was  an  olive  leaf,  and 
was  drawn  out  before  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lots  were  not  cast 
into  vessels,  but  upon  tables  consecrated  for  that  purpose."  This 
divination  was  either  invented  or  so  much  practised  by  the  Thric, 
who  were  three  nymphs  that  nursed  Apollo,  that  at  length  the  word 
Opiai  became  synonimous  with  nXfyot ;  and  hence  originated  the  pro- 
verb, rioXXoi  6pioP6\oi,  iravpoi  hi  re  ftamtt  &ybpttt  Crowds  of  diviners 
by  lot,  but  few  true  prophets. 

To  this  species  of  divination  belonged  pa^hofxavrtia,  prophesying  by 
rods.*  The  manner  of  performing  this  divination  was  as  follows : — 
having  erected  two  sticks,  they  muttered  a  certain  charm,  and  then 
according  as  the  sticks  fell,  whether  backwards  or  forwards,  towards 
the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  matter.  Not  much  different 
was  /3eAo/iavrc/a,  in  which  divination  was  made  by  arrows  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  quiver.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  arrows  were  cast 
into  the  air,  and  that  the  man  was  to  pursue  his  course  the  same  way 
to  which  the  arrow  inclined  in  its  descent. 

Another  method  of  divination  by  lots,  used  in  Greece,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — the  person  desirous  of  learning  his  fortune,  carried  with  him 
a  certain  number  of  lots,  distinguished  by  several  characters  or  in- 
scriptions, and  walking  in  the  public  road,  requested  the  first  boy 
that  met  him  to  draw  ;  and  if  that  which  was  drawn  agreed  with  what 
he  had  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  it  was  considered  an  infallible 
prophecy.1  It  was  also  usual  for  a  boy  or  man,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ayvprnt,  to  stand  in  the  market,  highways,  or  other  places  of 
concourse,  with  a  small  tablet  denominated  wiVa£  ayvprtcos,  or  ayvp- 
nr$  aavit,  on  which  were  written  certain  fatidical  verses,  which,  ac- 

»  Scbol.  in  Eoripid.  -  Cyril.  Theophyl. 

■  Pindar.  Scbol.  IB  Pytb.  Od.  iv.  v.  M8.      »  Plutarch.  4s  I*id.  ct  Oiir. 
Antiq.tfGr.  4  2  L 
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cording  as  the  dice  fell  upon  them,  told  those  who  consulted  what  for- 
tuue  they  were  to  expect.  Sometimes,  instead  of  tablets  they  used 
pots  or  urns,  into  which  the  lots  or  fatidical  verses  were  thrown,  and 
thence  drawn  by  the  boys/ 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Divination  by  Ominous  Words  and  Things. 

Another  sort  of  divination  foretold  future  events  by  the  internal 
feelings  or  affections,  by  external  appearances  which  made  no  im- 
pression, and  by  ominous  words.    These  omens  were  called  <rvpfio\a. 

The  internal  omens,  which  men  received  from  themselves,  were 
distinguished  into  four  kinds:  1.  marks  on  the  body,  as  eXam,  spots 
like  oil ;  2.  sudden  emotions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which 
seized  on  men  without  any  visible  cause,  which  were  therefore  im- 
puted to  the  operation  of  demons,  especial  1)  of  Tan/  and  which  were 
considered  as  evil  omens;'  .3.  the  iraXfioi,  or  iraX/iuca  oiuvitrpara,  as 
the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  of  any  of  the  muscles,  and 
fiofAftos,  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  in  the  right  ear  was  a  lucky 
omen/  as  was  also  the  palpitation  of  the  right  eye;*  4.  the  irTapftot, 
sneezings,  which  were  so  superstitiously  observed  that  divine  worship 
was  thought  due  to  them,  though  some  say  that  this  adoration  was 
only  an  expiation  of  the  omen.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  sneezing 
was  a  disease,  or  at  least  a  symptom  of  some  infirmity  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  any  one  sneezed,  it  was  usual  to  say,  Z>)0<,  May  you 
live,  or  Zeu  owtrov,  God  bless  you/  It  is  certain  that  sneezing  was 
held  sacred,'  and  was  even  accounted  a  deity,*  and  often  wor- 
shipped but  this  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  was  a 
god  of  sneezing  called  Ilmp/ios,  who  was  worshipped. 

If  any  one  sneezed  at  certain  times,  or  on  a  particular  side,  it  was 
sufficient  either  to  persuade  him  to  undertake,  or  to  discourage  him 
from,  any  business  of  the  greatest  importance."  Sneezing  was  not 
always  a  lucky  omen,  but  varied  according  to  the  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances." If  any  one  sneezed  between  midnight  and  the  follow- 
ing noontide,  it  was  fortunate  j  but  if  between  noontide  and  midnight, 
it  was  unfortunate."  If  a  man  sneezed  at  the  table  whilst  they  were 
removing  the  things,  it  was  an  ill  omen  :  if  another  happeued  to 
sneeze  on  the  left  hand,  it  was  unlucky  ;  but  if  on  the  right,  fortu- 
nate. If,  in  the  undertaking  of  any  business,  two  or  four  sneezes  hap- 
pened, the  omen  was  favorable,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  ;  if 
more  than  four,  the  omen  was  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  but  if  one  or 
three,  it  was  unlucky,  and  admonished  them  to  desist  from  the  at- 


'  Tibull.  lib.  i.  eltg.  3. 

d  Simon i <i.  Epigram. 

«  Horn.  Odys.  v'.  v.  345. 

/  Niph.  dc  Augur.  Iif>.  i.  cap.  9. 

'  Tlieocrit.  Myth 

*  Casatib.  in  Athena*,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25, 
'  Athene,  lib.  ii.  cup.  25. 


K  Aristot.  Probl.  seg.  xxxiii.  qua?*t.  7. 
'  Xcnoph.  Exped.  Cyri  lib.  hi. 
m  Plutarch.  Tlicmistocle. 
"  Scliol.  Tlieocrit.  in  Idyll,  vii.  v.  96. 
Aristot.  Problem,  seg.  xxiiii.  quaat. 
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tempt.  If  two  men  were  deliberating  on  any  business,  and  both  of 
them  sneezed  together,  it  was  accounted  a  favorable  omen/ 

Of  the  omens  which  appeared  to  men  there  were  several  kinds. 
The  commencement  of  any  business  was  supposed  to  contain  some* 
thing  ominous.?  A  sudden  and  unusual  splendor  in  any  house  or 
other  place,  was  a  fortunate  presage,  and,  on  the  contrary,  darkness 
was  an  unfortunate  omen  ;  the  former  being  supposed  to  accompany 
the  celestial  gods,  and  the  latter  to  intimate  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  infernal  deities/  It  was  thought  a  dreadful  presage  when  any 
unusual  accident  befel  the  temples,  altars,  or  statues  of  the  gods.' 
Before  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra,  the  two  golden 
stars,  consecrated  by  them  at  Delphi  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  fell  down, 
and  could  never  be  found/  The  sweating  and  falling  down  of 
images,  the  doors  of  temples  opening  of  themselves,  and  other  acci- 
dents for  which  no  reason  could  be  assigned,  were  also  reckoned  un- 
fortunate omens. 

All  monstrous  and  frightful  births,  sudden  and  unusual  inundations, 
the  unexpected  decay  and  withering  of  trees  or  fruits,  the  noise  of 
beasts,  or  any  accidents  that  happened  to  men,  or  other  creatures, 
contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  were  thought  to  be  certain 
signs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods."  To  this  place  also  belong  cko- 
bta  avpfioXa,  omens  which  offered  themselves  on  the  road.  These 
were  the  meeting  of  a  eunuch,  a  negro,  an  ape,  a  bitch  with  whelps, 
a  snake  lying  in  the  way,  a  bare  crossing  the  road.  A  woman  work- 
ing at  her  spindle,  or  carrying  it  uncovered,  was  thought  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  any  design,  and  to  destroy  the  hopes  entertained,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  A  weazel  crossing  the  road 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  deferring  a  public  assembly  for  that  day. 
All  these  were  bvffavrrjra,  hvooiitvittra,  and  axorpovaia  Otaftara,  un- 
lucky and  hateful  sights. 

Another  sort  of  external  omens  were  those  which  happened  at 
home,  and  the  divination  of  which  was  called  ro  oikookoitikov.  Of 
this  kind  were  a  black  dog  entering  the  house ;  a  mouse  eating  a 
bag  of  salt ;  the  appearing  of  a  snake,  or  a  weazel,  upon  the  top  of 
the  house  ;  the  throwing  down  of  salt;  the  spilling  of  water,  wine, 
or  honey ;  the  taking  away  of  wine,  whilst  any  person  was  drinking ; 
a  sudden  silence ;  and  various  other  accidents.  In  putting  on  the 
clothes,  the  right  side  was  served  6rst ;  and  therefore  if  a  servant 
gave  his  master  the  left  shoe  first,  it  was  au  ill  omen/  When  the 
crown  fell  from  any  one's  head,  it  was  a  dreadful  presage.10  At 
feasts  it  was  accounted  lucky  to  crown  the  cup  with  a  garland/  It 
was  usual  to  carry  home  the  fragments  left  at  sacrifices,  for  the  sake 
of  good  luck  ;  and  these  were  called  iykuu,  from  their  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  health/ 


*  Nipb.  de  Augur,  cap.  viii. 
i  Orid.  Fast.  lib.  i.  v.  178. 

'  Horn.  Odys.  f\  r.  SO. 

*  Pausan.  Messeniac. 
'  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i. 

-  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  v.  469. 


•  Sueton.  Augusto,  cap.  92.  Pun.  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

w  Senec.  Tbyest. 

*  Virg.  /En.  lib.  iii.  v,  625.  lib.  i.  * . 
728. 
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Ominous  words,  whether  of  a  good  or  ao  evil  tendency,  were  de- 
nominated orrai,  or  perhaps  09701,  gXn&oVer,  or  ^$ua(,  dxo  rov  <puvait 
from  speaking,  and  may  be  interpreted  voices.  Hence  the  old  Ro- 
mans before  the  beginning  of  an  action  used  this  preface:  Quod  bo- 
num,  faustum,  felix,  fortunatumque  sit,  wishing  that  their  enterprise 
might  succeed  well,  happily,  prosperously,  and  fortunately.  In  divine 
service  proclamation  was  made,  ut  faverent  Unguis,  that  those  pre- 
sent should  govern  their  tongues  ;  in  inviting  to  festivals  and  holidays, 
the  people  were  commanded  litibus  et  jurgiis  abstinere,  to  abstain 
from  quarrels  and  contention ;  and  at  public  lustrations  the  persous 
who  brought  the  victims  were  required  to  have  bona  nomina,  fortu- 
nate names  ;  which  was  also  observed  by  the  consuls  in  the  choice  of 
the  first  soldier."  This  sort  of  divination  was  chiefly  in  use  at  Smyrna, 
where  was  rXp&bVwK  lepov,  a  temple  in  which  answers  were  thus  re- 
turned and  Apollo  Spodius  delivered  oracles  at  Thebes  after  the 
same  manner.  By  some  the  invention  of  it  is  attributed  to  Ceres/ 
Others  say  that  the  Delphian  Sibyl  was  endued  with  a  power  of  di- 
vining after  death,  and  that  the  gross  parts  of  her  body  being  con- 
verted into  earth,  and  afterwards  into  herbs,  communicated  the  same 
faculty  to  the  entrails  of  beasts  which  fed  on  them ;  but  that  her 
more  refined  parts  mixing  with  the  air  presaged  future  events  by  these 
rXp&oVet,  ominous  voices/ 

Words  that  boded  ill  were  called  khko\  orrai,  or  bvattifiiai ;  and 
he  who  spoke  them  was  said  fi\aatpripch>,  fdiyyeoBat  ftXua+tifiiav/ 
Such  words  the  Greeks  were  always  careful  to  avoid  ;  insomuch  that 
instead  of  UefMr^ptov,  a  prison,  they  frequently  used  otny*a,  a  house ; 
/ieXt,  instead  of  o&" ;  yXvreia,  instead  of  ^6\rj ;  ox^ros,  instead  of  /><>?- 
ftopos  ;  raXXuu,  instead  of  irfthjras ;  <pi\an)s  for  cXlm-qf ;  dyes  for 
fivcroi  1  Kowot  for  tijfiios  ;  le/ival  deal,  or  Ev/iew'&cr,  instead  of  *Ef>tK- 
yvts.  This  way  of  speaking  chiefly  prevailed  at  Athens.*  During 
the  time  of  divine  worship,  nothing  was  more  strictly  enjoined  than 
that  the  people  should  etytyieTr,  avoid  all  ominous  expressions;  which, 
if  spoken  by  a  friend  or  near  relation,  were  accounted  so  much  the 


Some  words  and  proper  names  imported  success  according  to  their 
natural  signification/  Lfytirdat  oluvdv  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  sig- 
nify the  accepting  of  an  omen,  and  applying  it  to  the  business  in  hand  ; 
for  it  was  thought  to  be  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  hearer,  whether 
be  would  accept  the  omen  or  not.'  If  the  omen  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted by  the  hearer,  or  understood  by  him,  it  was  eflicacious ;  but 
if  it  was  neglected  or  unnoticed,  it  was  of  no  force.*  Whenever  the 
Greeks  applied  themselves  to  any  serious  business,  they  prefaced  the 
undertaking,  for  the  sake  of  good  luck,  Bros,  0eoi,  May  God  be  with 
us ;  or  E3  irdfloi/ieK,  May  it  happen  well  to  us  ;  or  "E<mu  fikv  e5.  It 
shall  be  well ;  or'Effrac  piv  ayadp  rvxjf,  If  we  be  prospered,  it  shall 

*  Cic.  de  Dirin.  lib.  i.  •  Plutarch.  Solone. 

•  PnuMnia*.  /  Herodot.  Euterpe  cap.  90. 

*  Hecycbius.  t  Plin.  lib.  iiviii.  cap.  3. 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  *  Virg.  &n.  lib.  rii.  *.  116. 
-  Euripid.  Ion.  t.  1189. 
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succeed.  AH  their  works  and  speeches  were  begun  in  the  name  of 
some  god,'  as  being  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  success.* 

Certain  times  also  were  ominous,  some  days  being  accounted  fortu- 
nate and  the  cause  of  success,  others  unfortunate  and  the  occasion  of 
misfortune.'  Some  days  were  proper  for  one  kind  of  business,  some 
for  another,  and  others  for  none  at  all."*  To  observe  ominous  days 
was  termed  aloiovofkkt  ras  fifiepat. 

The  manner  of  averting  an  omen  was  either  to  throw  a  stone  at  the 
thing,  or,  if  it  was  an  animal,  to  kill  it,  that  the  evil  which  it  portended 
might  fall  on  its  own  head ;  if  it  was  an  unlucky  speech,  it  was  usual 
to  retort  it  on  the  speaker,  and  say,  Eh  KcfaXriv  001,  May  it  fall  on  tby 
own  bead.  This  expression  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  lepooKo- 
woi,  who,  when  they  perceived  any  thing  in  the  victim  that  portended 
misfortune  to  themselves  or  their  country,  prayed  that  els  Kt^aXfjy 
TaiiTT}v  rpixeadai,  it  might  be  turned  on  the  victim's  head  ;  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  Egyptian  custom."  Instead  of 
this  imprecation  the  Greeks  sometimes  said,  Elt  kyaQov  /io»,  or  M* 
yiroiro,  God  forbid.  It  was  customary  to  spit  three  times  into  their 
bosoms  at  the  sight  of  a  madman,  or  an  epileptic  person : 


Into  his  bosom  thrice  he  spat. 

This  was  done  in  defiance  of  the  omen ;  for  spitting  was  a  sign  of  the 
greatest  contempt  and  aversion  ;  and  hence  xruecv,  to  spit,  was  used 
for  Kara<f>pov€lv,  kv  olbevl  \oy($€ir,  to  despise/ 

Sometimes  they  prayed  that  the  ominous  thing  might  be  cast  into 
the  sea,  or  carried  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  world.  The  former 
was  inflicted  on  certain  monstrous  births,  which  were  accounted  pro- 
digies.7 Sometimes  the  ominous  thing  was  burned  with  ligna  infeli- 
cia,  wood  sacred  to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  with  those  which  averted 
evii  omens,  as  thorns,  and  such  trees  as  were  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  burning/  Sometimes  the  prodigy,  after  it  had  been  burnt, 
was  cast  into  the  water,  and  particularly  into  the  sea,  if  the  latter  was 
not  too  far  distant.'  Lastly,  on  meeting  an  unlucky  omen  the  Greeks 
often  desisted  from  their  undertaking,  and  began  again : 


tBrro,  KhctXtvc'  ftAAor  rior 
Kfnrrijpa  rXupovv  rits  St  vplr  <nrorJAs  e«o0 
A/Wt  yaiif,  »*rt  t*  iianrivUi*  \4yn.' 

He 

Deemed  these  of  evil  omen,  and  required 

Another  goblet  to  be  filled  afresh  : 

The  former,  a  libation  to  the  god, 

He  cast  upon  the  ground,  instructing  all 

To  pour,  like  him,  UY  ontaated  liquor  down.  Potter. 

«  Aral.   Theocrit.  Idyll,  ami.   Virg.      •  Theocrit.  Idyll,  tx.  v.  1 1. 
Eclog.  hi.  *  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  Antigon.  tr.  60. 

*  Xenoph.  Lib.  de  Ratio,  reddit.  «  Tibullus. 

'  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  t.  825.  r  Macrob.  Satur.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

-  Idem  ibid.  vr.  766.  780.  ■  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  v.  86. 

•  Herodot  Euterpe  cap.  39.  '  Euripid.  Ion.  v.  1101. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Magic  and  Incantations. 

Besides  the  methods  of  foretelling  future  events  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which  are  commonly  denominated  physical, 
from  the  predictions  being  made  without  any  supernatural  assistance, 
and  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  there  are  several  others 
which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  names  of  paytiai  and  iirybai, 
magic  and  incantations. 

Magical  arts  are  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  invented  in  Per- 
sia, where  at  first  they  were  greatly  esteemed  ;  for  the  fxayot  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  various  works  and 
mysteries  of  nature.  They  were  usually  chosen  to  superintend  diviue 
worship,  and  all  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  they  continually 
attended  on  the  kings,  whom  they  advised  in  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance ;  and  they  were  generally  preferred  to  places  of  honor  and 
trust.  But  when  they  forsook  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  invocation  of  demons,  and  other  mean  arts, 
their  credit  was  greatly  diminished. 

This  art  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Oethanes,  who  accompa- 
nied Xerxes  in  his  expedition,  and  who  diffused  it  wherever  he  bad  an 
opportunity. 

NcKpofiavTeia  was  a  divination  in  which  answers  were  given  by  de- 
ceased persons.  It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use  of 
a  bone,  or  vein  of  a  dead  body,  especially  by  the  Thessalians  ;  or  by 
pouring  warm  blood  into  a  carcase,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  re- 
newing life;"  or  by  some  other  enchantments  of  restoring  the  dead  to 
life.  Sometimes  they  attempted  to  raise  the  ghosts  of  deceased  per- 
sons by  various  incantations  and  ceremonies.1  If  the  dead  appeared 
only  in  airy  forms,  like  shades,  this  divination  was  called  oKiofjuirrcta 
and  c-i  xopavraa.  It  might  be  performed  ru  any  place  ;  but  some 
places  were  appropriated  to  this  use,  and  called  %'tKvofiavrtia.  Of 
these,  two  were  most  remarkable  ;  of  which  one  was  in  Thesprotia, 
where  Orpheus  restored  to  life  his  wife  Eurydice,  and  Periander,  the 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  was  affrighted  by  the  app.trition  of  hi*  wife  Me- 
lissa, whom  he  had  murdered  the  other  was  in  Campania,  at  the 
lake  A  vermis,  and  is  celebrated  by  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  stories 
of  Ulysses  and  ALneas.' 

'Ytpofjiai'Ttla,  divination  by  water,  and  sometimes  called  vriyofiai- 
reia,  when  performed  by  fountain  water.  In  this  divination  they  ob- 
served the  various  impressions,  changes,  fluxes,  refluxes,  colors,  and 
images  in  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  they  desired  to  know  what 
would  become  of  a  sick  person,  tin  y  dipped  into  the  water  a  looking- 
glass,  from  which,  as  he  looked  well  or  ill  in  the  gla^ss,  they  foretold 
his  future  condition.  Sometimes  they  tilled  a  bowl  with  water,  and 
suspending  in  it  a  ring,  which  was  equally  poised  on  each  side,  and 

"  Lucan.  lit*.  \i.  v.  7:,u.  ..517. 

*  IIuiu,  o«l}i,.  Jib.  xi.    Sencc.  (Kthj>.      •■  Heiudot.Tvrpuchore. 
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if  the  thin*  proposed  was  true,  the  ring  would  of  itself  strike  against 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  a  certain  number  of  times.  Sometimes  they 
cast  three  stones  into  the  water,  and  observed  the  turns  which  they 
made  iu  sinking.  Instead  of  water,  they  sometimes  used  oil  or  wine, 
which  was  called  \vr\a,  and  instead  of  stones,  they  sometimes  em- 
ployed wedges  of  gold  or  silver. 

This  divination  was  sometimes  performed  in  a  basin,  from  which 
it  was  denominated  XeKaropavTtia.  In  this  they  distinguished  the 
stones  or  wedges  with  certain  characters,  and  having  invoked  the  de- 
mon in  a  certain  form,  proposed  the  question  ;  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned  in  a  small  voice,  like  a  hiss,  that  proceeded  out  of  the 
water.  This  mode  of  divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  ancient 
as  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  poetical  fictions  of 
the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  the  infernal  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  ghost  of  Tiresias.* 

Sometimes  divination  by  water  was  performed  with  a  looking-glass, 
and  thence  called  KaTOTTftopnvreia.  Sometimes,  also,  glasses  were 
used,  and  the  images  of  what  was  to  happen  were  represented  without 
water. 

Sometimes  it  was  performed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  middle  part 
of  which  was  called  yatrrprj,  and  then  the  divination  was  denominated 
yaorpofxavrtla.  The  manner  of  performing  it  was  as  follows  : — they 
filled  certain  round  glasses  with  clear  water,  about  which  were  placed 
lighted  torches.  They  then  invoked  a  demon,  praying  in  a  low  mur- 
muring voice,  and  proposed  the  question  to  be  solved.  A  chaste 
boy,  or  a  pregnant  woman,  was  appointed  to  observe  with  the  great- 
est care  and  exactness  all  the  alterations  in  the  glasses,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  and  commanding  an  answer,  which  the  demon  returned 
by  images  in  the  glasses,  that  by  reflection  from  the  water  repre- 
sented what  should  come  to  pass. 


tals,  in  which  future  events  were  signified  by  certaiu  marks  and  fi- 
gures. 

baKruXopavrcta  was  a  divination  by  rings  enchanted,  or  made  ac- 
cording to  some  position  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Gyges,  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  had  a  ring  of  this  kind,  which  when  he  turned  to  the  palm  of  hit 
hand,  he  became  invisible  to  others,  but  could  see  every  one,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  slew  his  master  Candaules,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne.  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  this  divi- 
nation to  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus.' 

()>  v^num nut  was  performed  by  the  nails  of  a  chaste  boy,  covered 
with  oil  and  soot,  which  they  turned  to  the  sun,  the  reflection  of 
whose  rays  was  believed  to  represent  by  certain  images  the  events  that 
should  happen. 

•AepofiayTcla  «ras  a  divination  which  foretold  future  events  from 
certain  spectres  or  other  appearances  in  the  air.  It  was  sometimes 
performed  in  the  following  manucr :— they  folded  their  heads  in  a  nap- 

*  Schol,  Lycophr.  in  Cassandi.  v.  813.        »  Phot.  Bibliothec. 
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kin,  and  having  placed  a  bowl  filled  with  water  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
posed their  question  in  a  small  whisperiug  voice;  at  which  time,  if 
the  water  boiled  or  bubbled,  they  supposed  that  what  they  had 
spoken  was  approved  of  and  confirmed. 

Aidopavreia  was  sometimes  performed  by  a  precious  stone  called 
siderites,  which  they  washed  in  spring  water  in  the  night  by  candle- 
light. The  person  who  consulted  it  was  to  be  purified  from  all  pol- 
lution, and  to  have  his  face  covered.  He  afterwards  repeated  some 
prayers,  and  placed  certain  characters  in  an  appointed  order.  The 
stone  then  moved  of  itself,  and  in  a  gentle  murmur,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an  answer.  By  a  atone  of 
this  kind  Helenus  is  reported  to  have  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Troy. 

KotrKtvofiarreia  was  a  divination  by  a  sieve,  which  was  generally 
practised  to  discover  thieves,  or  others  suspected  of  any  crime,  and 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — they  tied  to  the  sieve  a 
thread  by  which  it  was  upheld,  or  else  placed  a  pair  of  shears  which 
they  held  up  by  two  fingers.  They  then  prayed  to  the  gods  to  direct 
and  assist  them,  and  repeated  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they 
suspected  ;  and  he,  at  whose  name  the  sieve  turned  round  or  moved, 
was  thought  to  have  committed  the  deed."  By  some  this  was  deno- 
minated KoaKlvy  fiavreveodai,  to  divine  by  the  shears." 

On  the  same  account  they  sometimes  performed  another  sort  of 
divination,  which  was  called  alivopavrtia,  from  a&rq,  an  axe  or  hat- 
chet, which  they  fixed  so  exactly  upon  a  round  stake  that  it  might  be 
equally  poised,  and  neither  end  overbalance  the  other.  They  then 
prayed,  and  repeated  the  names  of  those  whom  they  suspected ;  and 
the  person  at  whose  name  the  hatchet  moved  was  deemed  guilty. 

KfcpaXn^ay-eiu  was  a  divination  by  the  head  of  an  ass,  which  they 
broiled  on  coals ;  and  after  muttering  a  few  prayers,  they  repeated 
the  names  of  the  persons  as  before,  or  the  crime,  if  only  one  was  sus- 
pected ;  at  which,  if  the  jaws  moved  and  the  teeth  chattered  against 
each  other,  they  thought  that  the  villain  was  sufficiently  discovered. 

'AXucTpvofiayrela  was  a  very  mysterious  divination,  in  which  they 
made  use  of  a  cock  to  discover  secret  and  unknown  transactions,  or 
future  events.  It  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : — having 
written  in  the  dust  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  laid  a 
grain  of  wheat  or  barley  on  each  of  them,  a  cock  magically  prepared 
was  let  loose  among  tbem ;  and  the  letters,  out  of  which  he  picked 
the  corn,  being  joined  together,  were  thought  to  declare  whatever  was 
wished  to  be  known.  Iamblichus,  the  famous  magician,  and  roaster 
of  Proclus,  is  said  to  have  used  this  divination  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  successor  of  Valens  Caesar  in  the  empire. 

libnpofiavrcia  was  a  divination  by  red-hot  iron,  on  which  they  laid 
an  odd  number  of  straws,  and  observed  the  figures,  curves,  and 
sparkles,  which  they  made  in  burning. 

MoXvpbopavreia  was  by  observing  the  motions  and  figures  of  melted 
lead. 


«  Tlieocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  v.  31.  yfcliau.  •  Luciim.  iu  IVudon. 
Hist,  Auiin.  lib.  i  iii.  cap.  5. 
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The  three  following  methods  of  divination  are  by  some  reckoned 
among  the  various  sorts  of  incantations  : 

Tetppofxavrela  was  a  divination  by  ashes,  and  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner  : — they  wrote  the  question,  Which  they  wished  to  be 
answered,  in  ashes  on  a  board,  or  any  such  thing.  This  board  was 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  where  it  continued  for  some  time  ;  and  the 
letlers  which  remained  perfect,  and  were  not  defaced  by  the  winds 
or  other  accidents,  were  thought  to  contain  a  solution  of  the  question. 

Eoravofiayrtta  was  a  divination  by  herbs,  especially  iXtkitrfaKos, 
sage,  or  by  fig-leaves,  and  hence  called  <TVKoftavre(at  They  who  con- 
sulted wrote  their  own  names  and  their  questions  on  leaves,  which 
they  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in 
their  own  places  were  taken  up,  and  being  joined  together  contained 
an  answer  to  the  question.  Another  method  was  by  placing  the  herb 
telephilum,  or  some  other  herb,  in  the  hand  or  upon  the  arm,  and  if 
it  cracked  in  breaking  when  crushed  or  stricken,  the  omen  was 
thought  to  be  good  ;  if  not,  it  was  deemed  unfortunate.1  Not  much 
unlike  this  was  the  divination  by  laurel-leaves,  which  tbey  threw  into 
the  fire,  and  observed  in  what  manner  they  crackled  whilst  burning ; 
from  which  noise  some  say  that  the  laurel  was  called  btyrrj  as  if  ba 

KrjpofiniTfin  was  a  divinal ion  by  wax,  which  they  melted  over  a 
vessel  of  water,  dropping  it  within  three  certain  spaces,  and  observing 
the  figure,  siluation,  distance,  and  concretion  of  the  drops. 

Besides  these  there  were  many  other  sorts  of  divination;  at  x€tP°' 
fiatrreia,  Qvatoyvvftia,  oyofiaTOftayrtla,  bptdpofiavreia,  •yewfiarreta,  Xw- 
Xronavreia,  &c.e  One,  however,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  must  not  be 
omitted.  Qappaicela  was  a  divination  commonly  performed  by  cer- 
tain medicated  and  enchanted  compositions  of  herbs,  minerals,  &c, 
which  were  called  ^ap^tara.  By  means  of  these,  strauge  and  wonder- 
ful effects  were  produced:  some  of  them  taken  inwardly  caused  blind- 
ness, madness,  love,  &c,  as  the  medicaments  of  Circe  transformed 
the  soldiers  of  Ulysses ;  some  of  them  infected  by  a  touch,  as  the 
garment  which  Medea  sent  to  Creusa ;  others  spread  their  poison 
afar  off,  and  operated  on  persons  at  a  great  distance.  There  were 
also  Qapfiaga  ffuTi'imn,  which  were  amulets  against  the  former,  and  of 
which  were  the  herb  moly  that  preserved  Ulysses  from  the  enchant- 
ments of  Circe,  the  laurel,  the  sallow-tree,  the  rhamn,  the  flea-bane, 
the  jasper-stone,  certain  rings  which  the  Greeks  called  taKrvXfovs 
fapunktrat,4  &c.  The  ancients  believed  that  enchantments  had  power 
to  charm  the  moon  from  heaven  ;'  and  when  the  moon  was  eclipsed, 
they  thought  that  this  was  effected  by  the  power  of  magic;  and 
hence  they  used  drums,  kettles,  trumpets,  and  hautboys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drowning  the  voices  of  the  magicians,  that  their  charms 
might  not  reach  her.  The  moon  also  was  thought  to  preside  over  this 
art,  and  therefore  was  invoked,  together  with  Hecate,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  it  was  ascribed/   To  this  sort  of  divination  may  be  re- 


*  Theocrit.  Idyll,  in.  v.  28.  '  Virg.  Eclog.  viii.  0»id.  Mtt.  lib.  »U. 

c  Ant.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  fab.  2. 

4  Aristophan.  Plut.  /  Eurip.  Medea  v.  395. 
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ferred  charms  against  poison,  diseases,  or  venom  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  these  incantations  gave  rise  to  the  fable  by  which  Or- 
pheus is  said  to  have  recovered  his  wife  Eur) dice  from  the  dead;  for 
we  are  told  that  Orpheus  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  music,*  and  that  he 
published  a  book  on  the  remedies  of  distempers.'  To  it  also  belong 
enchanted  girdles,  and  other  things  worn  about  the  bodies  of  men, 
which  were  intended  to  excite  love,  or  any  other  passion,  in  those 
with  whom  they  conversed. 

In  this  place,  likewise,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  fiaaKavia,  fascina- 
tion, so  denominated  irapa  to  tyaeat  Kafretr,  from  killing  with  the  eyes. 
It  was  believed  that  some  malignant  influence  darted  from  the  eyes  of 
envious  and  angry  persons,  and  infected  the  air,  and  by  that  means  pe- 
netrated and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals/  The  younger  animals 
being  most  tender  were  thought  more  easily  to  receive  this  impres- 
sion.' The  eyes  of  some  men  were  destructive  to  infauts  and  chil- 
dren, by  reason  of  the  weak  constitution  of  their  bodies,  but  had  not 
an  equal  power  over  men,  whose  bodies  were  strengthened  by  age."* 
Women,  who  bad  double  eye  balls,  had  power  to  hurt  others  on  whom 
they  fixed  their  eyes."  These  influences  were  thought  to  proceed 
chiefly  from  those  whose  spirits  were  moved  by  anger  or  envy.*  Tbey 
who  were  happy  and  successful  were  more  liable  to  fascination/  For 
the  same  reason,  they  who  had  been  much  commended  by  others 
were  in  danger  of  having  their  prosperity  destroyed.*  Some  crowned 
those  whom  they  thought  to  be  in  danger  with  garlands  of  the  herb 
baccharis,  which  was  supposed  to  have  a  sovereign  power  over  fasci- 
nation/ For  the  same  purpose  some  used  bracelets  or  necklaces, 
composed  of  shells,  corals,  and  precious  stones ;  and  others  pre- 
pared certain  herbs  with  incantations  and  magical  rites.  The  figure 
of  a  man's  privities,  hung  about  the  necks  of  children,  was  thought 
to  prevent  fascination/  It  was  sometimes  hung  upon  the  doors  of 
houses  and  gardens-/  and  smiths  commonly  placed  it  before  their 
forges/  It  may  be  farther  observed  that  this  figure  was  the  image 
of  Priapus,  who  was  believed  to  punish  such  persons  as  injured  by 
fascination/  Some,  chiefly  old  women,  averted  fascination  by  spitting 
thrice  into  their  bosoms,  three  being  a  sacred  number/  Another 
method  of  averting  fascinations  from  infants  was  as  follows: — they 
tied  a  thread  of  different  colors  about  1  he  neck  of  the  infant,  and, 
spitting  on  the  ground,  mixed  the  spittle  with  dirt,  and  put  it  upon 
the  forehead  and  lips  of  the  infant/ 


*  Suid.  Horn.  Ody».  i'.  v.  4f>6.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  2.  Pindar. 
Pyth.  Od.  iii.  v.  89. 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  cap.  ii. 

*  Euripid.  Alcest.  v.  905. 

*  lldiortor.  /T.tbiop.  lib.  lii. 
'  Virg.  Eclog.  iii.  v.  103. 

"  Plut.  Syinpos.  lib.  v.  qutttt.  7. 
-  Pirn.  Nat.  IJi»u  Jib.  vii.cap.  2. 

*  Idem  ibid. 


r  Hor.  lib.  i.  pp.  14.  v.  26. 

7  Plin.  Nat.  Hijt. 

r  \  irg.  Eclog.  vii.  t.  27. 

'  \  arro  lib.  vi.    Plut.  Syrapos.  lib.  x. 

fpl.YSt.  7. 

'  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  4. 
"  Poll.  Onomast.  lib.  vii.  cap.  24. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  it. 
«  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  vi.  t.  39.  ct  Scbol. 
'  Pcrs.  Sat.  ii.  r.  31. 
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Grecian  Festivals. 


The  early  festivals  of  Greece  were  characterized  by  joy  and  gra- 
titude. The  people  of  the  different  nations,  after  gathering  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  assembled  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  to  indulge  in 


evident  that  festivals  were  instituted  iu  honor  of  the  gods,  to  whom, 
besides  the  worship  daily  paid  to  tbem,  some  more  solemn  times 
were  set  apart :  to  avert  some  evil  and  obtain  some  good,  by  render- 
ing the  gods  propitious;'  in  memory  of  deceased  frieuds,  or  of  those 
who  had  performed  some  remarkable  service  to  their  country  ;*  as 
seasons  of  ease  and  rest  from  labor ;  or  as  bonds  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  and  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  society.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  few  or  no  festivals  besides  those  after  har- 
vest or  vintage  ;*  but  in  latter  ages  the  number  of  the  festivals  was 
increased,  and  the  manner  of  observing  them  much  altered. 

As  the  Athenians  exceeded  all  other  people  in  the  number  of  their 
gods,  so  they  did  also  in  the  number  of  their  festivals/  The  Athenian 
calendar  contained  an  abstract  of  the  annals  of  Athens,  and  of  events 
the  most  glorious  to  the  city.'  At  one  time  were  celebrated  the  union 
of  the  people  of  Attica  by  Theseus,  the  return  of  that  prince  into  his 
states,  aud  the  abolition  of  debts  which  he  procured  ;  at  another,  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  those  of  Plataea,  Naxos,  &c.  Most 
of  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  public  expense,  and  some  of 
them  with  extraordinary  magnificence.* 

Though  the  following  is  not  a  complete  collection  of  the  Grecian 
festivals,  yet  it  contains  the  principal  of  them. 

•ArHTOPElON  and  ArHTOPIA  were  festivals,  the  former  of 
which  was  probably  in  honor  of  Venus,  whose  priest  was  called  uy//- 
r»p,  in  Cyprus ;  and  they  might  both  belong  to  Apollo,  and  be,  at 
least  the  latter  of  them,  the  same  as  the  Lacedaemonian  Kapvela/ 

'ATPANIA  was  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Prcetus.' 

'AFPIANIA,  probably  the  same,  was  observed  at  Argos  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person.*  It  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes  with  solemn 
sports. 

'AITAYAIA  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Agraulus,  or 
Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  the  nymph  Aglauris,  and 
priestess  of  Minerva,  to  wbom'she  gave  the  surname  of  Aglaurus,  and 
who  was  worshipped  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  her.  The  Cyprians 
also  honored  her  with  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival  in  the 

v  Aristot.  dc  Mot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  11.  *  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athcn. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  cap.  68.    Cic.  de       •  Isocrat.  Areop. 
Leg.  lib.  iL  cap.  14.  /  Hesych.    Athenre.  lib.  ir.  Euttatb. 

*  Aristoph.  Rao.  v.  604.  in  Horn.  It. 

*  Aristot.  Ethic.  «d  Nicomach.lib.  riii.      *  Hesychiu*. 
c.  9.  *  Idem. 

«  Xenopli.  d«  Rep.  Athen. 
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month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  they  offered  human  victims  ;  and  this 
custom  is  said  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Diomedes.' 

'ATPJftNlA  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  who  was  su roamed  'Ayptw- 
vios  from  his  cruelty,*  or  from  his  being  attended  by  lions,  tigers,  and 
other  ferocious  animals,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  Tl/ir}<rr//s,  an 
eater  of  raw  flesh.  This  solemnity  was  observed  in  the  night,  in  the 
following  manner: — the  women  being  assembled  sought  diligently  for 
Bacchus,  who,  they  pretended,  had  fled  from  them  ;  but  finding  their 
labour  ineffectual,  they  said  that  he  had  retired  to  the  muses,  and 
concealed  himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  ended,  they 
regaled  themselves  with  an  entertainment.7  At  this  feast  large  quan- 
tities of  ivy  were  used,  because  that  plant  was  sacred  to  Bacchus."* 

'AFPOTEPAX  OVilA  was  an  annual  sacrifice  of  five  hundred 
goats,  offered  at  Athens  to  Minerva,  who  was  surnamed  'Ayporepa, 
from  Agree  in  Attica.  This  festival  was  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  Attica  during  the 
reign  of  Darius." 

'ArPYlTNIS  was  a  nocturnal  festival/  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus at  Arbela  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  so  called  because  the  worshippers 
were  accustomed  bypv-rrveiv,  to  watch  all  night. 

'AAHNIA,  or'AAflNEIA,  was  celebrated  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  in  honor  of  Venus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis/ 
The  solemnity  continued  two  days.  On  the  first  certain  images  or 
pictures  of  Adonis  and  Venus  were  brought  forth,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremonies  used  at  funerals;  the  women  tore  their  hair,  beat  their 
breasts,  and  counterfeited  other  actions  usual  in  lamenting  the  dead.* 
This  lamentation  was  called  ubtoytatr^ios/  or  hhvvia  ;  and  hence  ahw~ 
viav  aytiv  signifies  the  same  hs'Ahuviv  xXaietv,  to  weep  for  Adonis  ;' 
and  the  songs  on  this  occasion  were  denominated  abwvibia.'  Willi  the 
images  were  also  carried  shells  filled  with  earth,  in  which  grew  several 
sorts  of  herbs,  particularly  lettuces  ;  in  memory  that  Adonis  was  laid 
out  by  Venus'on  a  bed  of  lettuces.  These  were  called  o/rot,  gar- 
dens ;  and  hence  'A5uo  tbos  KfjTroi  were  proverbially  applied  to  things 
unfruitful  and  fading,  because  those  herbs  were  sown  only  so  long 
before  the  festival  as  to  be  green  at  that  time,  and  were  presently  cast 
out  into  the  water.  The  flutes  used  on  this  day  were  called  ytyypiat, 
from  Hyypijs,  the  Phoenician  name  of  Adonis;  and  hence  to  play  on 
this  instrument  was  termed  ytyypye,  or  yiyypaii  eiv :  the  music,  yiy- 
ypafffivs;  and  the  songs  were  called  yiyynuyra.  The  sacrifice  was 
denominated  KaOibpa,  because  the  days  of  mourning  were  called  by 
that  name.  The  second  day  was  spent  in  ail  possible  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  merriment;"  in  memory  that,  by  the  favor  of  Proserpine, 
Venus  obtained  that  Adonis  should  return  to  life,  and  dwell  with  her 
one  half  of  every  year.    This  fable  is  applied  to  the  sun,  which  pro- 
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duces  the  vicissitude  of  summer  and  winter;*  but  the  vain  pomp  and 
serious  tolly  of  this  festival  served  only  to  expose  the  superstition  of 
the  heathens,  and  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Oubkv  \tpovt  by  which 
were  meant  things  apparently  great  and  sacred,  but  in  reality  ridi- 
culous trifles. 

'A0HNAIA  were  two  festivals  observed  at  Athens  in  honor  of 
Minerva ;  one  of  which  was  called  Uavaditvaia,  and  the  other  XaX- 

MMU 

AIAKEIA  were  sports  at  &giua  in  honor  of  jEacus,  who  had  a 
temple  in  that  island  ;  in  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity, 
the  victors  presented  a  garland  of  flowers.0 

AIANTEIA  was  iu  honor  of  Ajax,  in  the  isle  of  Salami*  ;'  and  in 
Attica,  where,  iu  commemoration  of  his  valor,  a  bier  on  appointed 
days  wa3  adorned  with  a  complete  suit  of  armor;  and  so  careful 
were  the  Athenians  of  his  memory,  that  his  name  was  continued  to 
posterity  in  one  of  their  tribes,  which  from  him  was  called  Wavrtt. 

AITINHTON  EOPTH  was  a  festival  at  iEgina,  observed  in  honor 
of  Neptune  during  sixteen  days,  alt  of  which  were  spent  in  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  It  was  performed 
only  by  free  denizens  of  that  island,  without  the  assistance  of  servants, 
who  for  that  reason  were  called  i  )iu<pnyoi,  eaters  by  themselves.  The 
solemnity  ended  with  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Venus.* 

AIMAKOYPIA  was  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  in  which  tovpot,  boys, 
were  whipt  at  the  sepulchre  of  Pelops,  till  al/ia,  blood,  was  drawn  ; 
and  hence  this  solemnity  derived  its  name. 

AlflPA,  EftPA,  EYAEIIINOS,  or  •AAHTK,  was  a  festival  and 
solemn  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  with  vocal  music  in 
honor  of  Erigone,  sometimes  called  Aletis,  the  daughter  of  lcarius, 
who,  through  excessive  griff  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  father,  hanged 
herself ;  and  hence  the  solemnity  obtained  the  name  of  alupa.'  Some 
say  that  it  was  observed  in  honor  of  king  Temaleus,  or  of  /Egisthus 
and  Clyternnestra.*  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first  observed 
by  command  of  an  on.cle,  iu  memory  of  the  daughter  of  ^Igisthus 
and  Clyternnestra;  who,  accompanied  by  her  grandfather  Tyndarus, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Athens,  where  she  prosecuted  Orestes  in  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  and  losiug  her  cause  hanged  herself  through 
grief.* 

"AKTIA  was  a  triennial  festival,  solemnized  at  Actium  in  Epirus, 
with  wrestling,  horse-racing,  and  a  fight  or  race  of  ships,  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  who  from  that  place  was  surnumed  Actius/ 

'AAAIA,  or  'AAEAI  A,  was  in  honor  of  Minerva  surnamed  Alea, 
at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  where  that  goddess  had  a  temple  of  great  an- 
tiquity/ • 

•AAEKTPYOMIN  WHIN  was  an  annual  cock-fight  at  Athens,  in 

»  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  v.  21.  •  ffotychittS. 
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memory  of  the  cocks  from  whose  crowing  Themistoclcs  received  an 
omen  of  his  success  against  the  Persians/ 

'AAIA  were  solemn  games-'"  celebrated  at  Rhodes  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  month  Vopiriala,  which  corresponds  with  the  Athe- 
nian ftot)bpofxiu)v ,  in  honor  of  the  sun,  who  is  called  ijXios  and  &\tos, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  reputed  his  posterity,  and  therefore  denomi- 
nated Heliades.<  The  combatants  in  these  games  were  boys  as  well 
as  men  ;  and  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  poplar. 

'AAKA0OIA  was  observed  at  Megara*  in  honor  of  Alcathous, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  who,  being  suspected  of  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Chrysippus,  fled  to  Megara,  where  having  slain  a  terrible  lion  that  in- 
fested the  country,  and  had  killed  the  son  of  king  Megareus,  he 
received  the  daughter  of  the  king  in  marriage,  and  was  declared  his 
successor. 

A AP_  A  was  observed  at  Athens  in  the  month  Tlofrttbtvv,  in  honor 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  by  whose  blessing  the  husbandmen  received 
the  recompense  of  their  labor  ;  and  therefore  their  oblations  consisted 
only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.'  Others  say  that  this  festival  was  in- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  who  lived  ir  rols 
aXuffft,  in  vineyards  and  corn-fields.*  Hence  Ceres  was  called  'A\«*ar, 
'AXwJi,  and  ElaXwaia. 

'AAflTIA  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Minerva  bv  the  Arcadians 
in  memory  of  a  victory,  in  which  they  took  many  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians prisoners,  whom  the  Greeks  called  hXwroiisJ 

'AMAPYN0IA,  or  'AMAPYIIA,  was  a  festival  celebrated  with 
games  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed  Amarynthia  and  Amarysia,  from 
a  town  in  Eubcea.  It  was  observed  by  the  Euboeans,  Eretrians, 
Carystians,  and  Athmonians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  a  borough  in 
Attica. 

'AMBPOIIA  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine, 
in  the  month  of  Leu  aeon  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece." 

*AMMA Aft  was  a  festival,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  it  belonged  to  Jupiter." 

"AMMAN  was  an  Athenian  festival.* 

'AMGIAPAIA  was  observed  at  Oropus,  in  honor  of  Amphiaraus.' 

•AM4>IAPOMIA  was  a  festival  observed  by  private  families  in 
Athens,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child.  It  was  so 
called  Airo  rod  a^ibpa^eiv,  from  running  rouud  ;  because  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  run  round  ihe  fire  with  the  infants  in  their  arms. 

\ana  ran  A  were  solemn  sacrifices  to  Venus  at  Eryx  in  Sicily, 
where  she  had  a  magnificent  temple.*  The  name  of  this  solemnity 
was  derived  &w6  tov  bynyttrdat,  from  returning;  because  the  goddess 
was  said  to  leave  Sicily  and  return  to  Africa  at  that  time. 
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*ANAKEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  called  Avows,  and  honored  with  a  temple  denominated  ara- 
i-eioK.  The  sacrifices  offered  at  that  time  were  named  Zcvtofiol, 
because  these  deities  were  {cVoi,  strangers/  and  consisted  of  three 
offerings '  called  rperruai.  Plays  were  also  acted  in  honor  of  these 
deities.' 

'ANAKAHTHPIA  were  solemnities  observed  at  the  apa*Aiy?<r, 
proclamation  of  kings  and  princes,  when  they  became  of  age  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  government.*1 

•ANAKTftN  n  MAflN  'EOPTH  was  a  festival  •  at  Amphyssa, 
the  capital  of  Locris,  in  honor  either  of  the  Dioscuri,  Curetes,  or  Ca- 
biri,  for  in  this  matter  authors  are  not  agrred. 

'ANAHArOPElA  was  a  festival  observed  by  boys  at  Lampsacus 
in  honor  of  Anaxagoras,  who,  dying  in  that  city,  requested  that  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  boys  should  have  leave  to  play.*" 

'ANAPOrEflNIA,  or  ay&vet  W  Evpvyun,  were  annual  games  *  cele- 
brated in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  by  the  command  of  Minos  king 
of  Crete,  in  memory  of  his  son  Androgeos,  or  Eurygyas,  who  had 
been  barbarously  murdered  by  some  of  the  Athenians  and  Megaren- 

'AN6E2THPIA  were  an  Athenian  festival,  observed  in  honor  of 
Bacchus  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  aud  thirteenth  days  of  the  month 
A  j  Qfarripiwy,  and  were  denominated  from  the  crowns  or  garlands  of 
flowers,  with  which  boys  of  three  years  old  were  decorated  at  this 
festival. 

The  first  day  was  named  Htdotyla,  aro  rov  vlOovs  diytiv,  because 
they  then  tapped  their  barrels.  By  the  Chaeroneans  the  same  day 
was  called  ayaQov  ba(povo$,  the  day  of  good  geuius ;  because  it  was 
customary  to  be  merry  on  that  day. 

The  second  day  was  denominated  Xoes  from  the  measure  x^a,  be- 
cause every  man  drank  out  of  his  own  vessel.  Ou  the  first  day  they 
only  opened  their  vessels,  and  tasted  the  wine ;  but  on  this  it  was 
customary  to  drink  copiously ;  and  the  longest  liver,  in  token  of  vic- 
tory, was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or,  as  some  say,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  and  a  vessel  of  wine.'  On  this  day  the  professors  of 
sophistry  feasted  at  home  with  their  friends,  and  had  presents  sent 
them  ;°  and  from  this  day  Bacchus  was  surnamed  Xooworrj*. 

The  third  day  was  called  Xvrpot  from  \vrpa,  a  Pot»  ,nat  was 
brought  forth  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  which  they  accounted  sacred 
to  Mercurius  %0  vios,  the  infernal,  and  from  which  they  therefore  ab- 
stained. On  this  day  the  comedians  acted ;  aud  at  Sparta  Lycur- 
gus  ordered  that  such  of  them  as  obtained  the  victory  should  be  en- 
rolled among  the  free  denizens. 

During  these  days  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  drink  and  revel; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  festival  it  was  usual  to  issue  a 
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proclamation  in  the  following  manner : — 0i5pa5?,  Kuoes,  ovk  eV  'Ak- 
OetrHipta,  Begone,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  Anthesteria  are  ended.* 

'AN©E2<POPIA  was  a  Sicilian  festival/  and  derived  its  name  &*6 
rov  tyipetv  &vQeat  from  carrying  flowers  ;  because  it  was  instituted  in 
honor  of  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  is  said  to  have  stolen  whilst  she  was 
gathering  flowers. 

Another  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  observed  at  Argos  in 
honor  of  Juno,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  in  that  city,  under 
the  name  of  'AvOcfa.' 

'ANTirONEIA  were  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Antigonus/ 

'ANTINOEIA  were  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquennial  games  in 
bouor  of  Antinous,  the  Bithyuian  :  they  were  instituted  by  the  com- 
mand of  Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinsea  in  Arcadia,  where 
Antinous  was  honored  with  a  temple  and  divine  worship/ 

'AIIATOYPIA  was  a  festival  -  first  observed  by  the  Athenians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  Ionians,  except  those  of  Ephesus  and 
Colophon.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  avarrj,  deceit, 
because  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Melan- 
thius,  the  Athenian  king,  overcame  Xanthus  king  of  Rceotia.  In  me- 
mory of  this  success  Jupiter  was  surnamed  'Airar^wp,  the  Deceiver. 
It  being  also  pretended  that  a  person  habited  in  a  black  goat-skin  had 
been  seen  before  the  engagement,  Bacchus  was  surnamed  MeXavcuyU, 
and  was  honored  with  a  new  temple,  and  the  institution  of  this  festi- 
val.4 It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  'Ararovpm  was  so  called  as 
if  'Awaroom,  that  is  'Ofiovarupia,  because  at  this  festival  children  ac- 
companied their  fathers  that  their  names  might  be  entered  in  the 
public  register ;•'  or  because  they  were  in  a  certain  sense  araropts, 
without  fathers,  till  they  had  been  publicly  registered  as  the  children 
of  their  fathers.  This  festival  commenced  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  the  month  Uvavtxpiutv,*  and  continued  three  days. 

The  first  day  was  called  Aopir/a  from  bopvos,  a  supper ;  because  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  each  tribe  met,  and  had  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment. 

The  second  day  was  named  *\vappvmst  into  rov  u»-u»  ipUir,  because 
on  this  day  victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  Qparpio$  and  'AiraHp**, 
and  to  Minerva,  in  whose  sacrifices  (as  in  all  offered  to  the  celestial 
deities)  it  was  customary  &vw  ipvetv  rat  Ke<pa\as,  to  turn  the  heads  of 
the  victims  upwards  towards  heaven.  At  this  sacrifice,  the  children 
enrolled  among  the  citizens  were  placed  close  to  the  altar.  It  was 
usual  also  for  persons  richly  attired  to  run  about  with  lighted  torches, 
and  sing  hymns  in  praise  of  Vulcan,  who  first  taught  men  the  use  of 
that  element. 

The  third  day  was  named  Kovpc^m  from  coi-pot,  a  youth,  or  from 
Kovpit,  shaving,  because  the  youths  had  their  hair  cut  off  before  they 
were  presented  to  be  registered.  At  this  time  the  fathers  were  obliged 
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to  swear  that  both  themselves  and  the  mothers  of  the  young  meu 
were  freeborn  Athenians.  It  was  also  customary  to  offer  two  ewes 
and  a  she-goat  in  sacrifice  to  Diana,  which  they  called  OCetv  $pa- 
rptav  ;  the  she-goat  was  termed  ai$  fparpws,  and  the  ewe,  bis  QpariipJ 
The  victim  was  to  be  of  a  certain  weight;  and  because  it  once  hap- 
pened that  the  spectators  cried  out  in  jest,  Meior,  ficlov,  Too  little, 
too  little,  it  was  afterwards  called  fxiiov,  and  the  persous  who  offered 
it  were  denominated  /uctaywyoi. 

Some  add  a  fourth  day,  which  was  tailed  'Ewlfibtjt  ;m  but  that  name 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  festival,  it  being  commouly  applied  to  any  day 
celebrated  after  the  end  of  another  solemnity. 

This  festival  was  observed  rive  days  by  the  Protenthae,  who  began 
it  a  day  sooner  than  others.  By  a  decree,  the  Athenian  senate  was 
forbidden  to  meet  for  five  days  during  the  time  of  this  solemnity." 

'AfTATAIA  was  a  festival  on  the  second  day  after  a  marriage. 

'AIIOAAftNIA  was  in  honor  of  Apollo  at  /Egialea,  where  it  was 
customary  to  appoint  a  select  number  of  boys  and  virgins,  who  went 
in  solemn  procession,  as  if  to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana  to  that 
place,  wheuce  they  had  been  driven  after  Apollo's  victory  over  Py- 
thon.* 

•AnonOMIlAIA  were  certain  days'  in  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods  called  rofirralot,  or  rather  airoiropiraiot,  who  were 
thought  to  avert  evil. 

'APATEIA  was  a  festival  at  Sicyon  *  on  the  birth  day  of  Aratus, 
whom  they  honored  with  a  priest,  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
wore  a  riband  spotted  with  white  and  purple.  It  was  celebrated  with 
music ;  and  the  choristers  of  Bacchus  assisted  at  the  solemnity  with 
harps.  There  was  also  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  public 
schoolmaster  and  his  scholars  were  followed  by  the  senators  and 
other  citizens  adorned  with  garlands. 

'APrElftN  'EOPTAI  were  several  festivals  at  Argos,  the  names  of 
which  are  unknown/ 

'APIAANEIA  were  two  festivals '  at  Naxos  in  honor  of  two  wo- 
men, who  were  both  called  Ariadne.  The  former  of  them  was  thought 
to  have  been  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  and  therefore  her  festival 
was  observed  with  music,  and  with  many  other  expressions  of  joy  and 
mirth.  The  latter  being  exposed,  when  with  child,  on  that  coast  by 
Theseus,  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  melancholy  disposition ;  and 
therefore  the  solemnity  dedicated  to  her  exhibited  a  show  of  sorrow 
and  mourning. 

'APPH4>OPIA  was  observed  at  Athens,'  in  the  mouth  Lttppotyoptuv, 
in  honor  of  Minerva,  and  of  Ersa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  ; 
on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  *Ep<rtrf6pia,  or  'Epprjfopta. 
'Ayoq^opta  is  derived  two  tov  &pprjra  (ftipetv,  because  of  certain  myste- 
ries which  were  carried  by  four  noble  virgins,  who  were  not  under 
seven,  nor  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  and  who  were  thence  called 


1  Pollux. 
■  Hesycbius. 

•  Athene,  lib.  iv. 

•  Piusan.  Corinthiac. 
f  Hesycluui. 
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&fiflttf6p<n.  Their  apparel  was  white,  and  decorated  with  ornaments 
of  gold ;  and  hence  &pptj$op€lr  is  interpreted  -)(pv<njy  itr&ffra  foptlr,  ko.1 
Xpvff/a."  They  had  a  particular  sort  of  bread,  which  was  termed  vacrros,9 
and  cakes  which  were  called  avatrraroi.9  There  was  a  certain  ofai- 
purHjptov,  ball-court,  appropriated  to  their  use  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  I  so  crates  on  horseback/  From  these 
virgins  were  chosen  two,  to  weave,  as  was  customary,  a  ircVXof,  gar- 
ment, for  Minerva,  which  work  they  began  on  the  thirtieth  of  Tlvaye- 

\APTEMI2IA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  "Aprc/m,  Diana.  It  was 
celebrated  in  several  cities  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi,  where 
tbey  offered  to  the  goddess  a  mullet,  which  was  thought  to  bear  some 
relation  to  her,  because  it  is  said  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare/  The 
bread  offered  to  the  goddess  was  termed  Xo^ia  and  the  women  who 
performed  the  sacred  rites  were  called  Ao>/3ai/ 

Another  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  observed  at  Syracuse,  and 
celebrated  during  three  days  with  sports  and  bauquets/ 

'AXKAHIIEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  ifLsculapius,  observed  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  the  Epi- 
daurians,'  whom  this  god  honored  with  his  more  immediate  presence, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  answers  in  an  oracular  manner :  it  was  there- 
fore called  MeyaW«.-\ijjrein,  the  great  festival  of  ALsculapius,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  musical  entertainment,  in  which  poets  and  mu- 
sicians contended  for  victory,  and  which  was  therefore  denominated 
tepos  nywv,  the  sacred  contention. 

AIKfLMA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husbandmen 
in  honor  of  Bacchus/  to  whom  they  sacrificed  a  he-goat ;  because 
that  animal  destroys  vines,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  an  enemy 
to  Bacchus.  Of  the  skin  of  the  victim  they  made  a  bottle,  which 
was  filled  with  oil  and  wine,  and  upon  which  they  endeavoured  to 
leap  with  one  foot ;  and  he  who  first  stood  upon  it  was  declared  the 
victor,  and  received  the  bottle  as  a  reward.  This  performance  was 
called  aukuXiadeiy,  xapa  ra  hrl  toy  Aoa-ov  HWtodat,  from  leaping  upon 
a  bottle,  whence  the  festival  obtained  its  name. 

*A<t>POAI£IA  were  festivals  in  honor  of  'A^poo/rn,  Venus ;  several 
of  which  were  observed  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  was  that  at  Cyprus/  first  instituted  by  Cinyraa ;  out 
of  whose  family  were  elected  certain  priests  of  Venus,  who  for  that 
reason  were  called  Ktvvpabai.  At  this  solemnity  several  mysterious 
rites  were  performed  ;  and  they  who  were  initiated  into  them  offered 
money  to  Venus  as  an  harlot,  and  received,  in  token  of  the  favor  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  <f>a\\6t :  the  former,  because 
salt  is  a  concretion  of  sea-water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought  to  owe 
her  birth ;  the  latter,  because  she  was  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 

•  Etymolog.  Auctor.  1  Liv.  lib.  xriii.  Hesych. 


«  Plat.  lone. 

*  Phurnut.  do  Bacch.  Ariatoph.  Scbol. 
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At  Amathus,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  they  ottered  to  Venus  solemn  sacri- 
fices, which  were  called  capirwcrcu/  from  xapwot,  fruit,  perhaps  be- 
cause this  goddess  presided  over  generation. 

The  festival  of  Venus  was  celebrated  at  both  the  Paphi,  not  only 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  but  by  multitudes  who  resorted 
thither  from  other  cities.' 

At  Corinth  it  was  celebrated  by  harlots.4 

'AXIAAEIA  was  an  annual  festival  at  Sparta  in  honor  of 
Achilles.' 

BAKXEIA  were  festivals  dedicated  to  Bacchus.4    See  kiovvota. 

BAAAHTYT  was  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Demophoon, 
the  son  of  Celeus.' 

BAPATPON  were  solemn  games  in  Thesprotia,  in  which  the 
strongest  obtained  the  victory." 

BA2IAEIA  was  a  festival  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia." 

BENAIAEIA  was  a  Thracian  festival9  in  honor  of  Diana,  who  was 
called  V>t  i  <\s  by  the  Thracians.  It  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the 
Piraeus  at  Athens,  on  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  of  OapyqAtwy. 

BOHAPOMIA  was  an  Athenian  festival/  which  received  its  name 
&*o  tov  fiorjbponeiv,  from  coming  to  help  ;  because  it  was  instituted 
io  memory  of  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  who  assisted  the  Athenians 
when  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  Others0  say  that 
it  was  observed  in  memory  of  a  victory  obtained  by  Theseus  over 
the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Horjbpofuvv. 

BOPEAXMOI  was  another  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  Boreas, 
who  had  an  altar  in  Attica,  and  who  having  married  Orithyia,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was  thought  to  be  related  to  the  Athenians.' 

Solemn  sacrifices  were  also  ottered  to  Boreas  at  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  divine  honors  were  paid  to 
him.' 

BOTTIAmN  EOPTH  was  a  festival  of  the  Bottiaeans,  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  that  in  memory  of  their  origin  observed  this  solemnity, 
in  which  the  virgins  used  to  say,  "Ivficv  eu  'AOiivas,  Let  us  go  to 
Athens." 

BPAIIAEJA  was  an  annual  solemnity  at  Sparta  in  memory  of 
Brasidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  was  famous  for  his 
achievements  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Ampbipolis.  It  was  celebrated 
with  sacrifices  and  games,  in  which  only  freeborn  Spartans  were  al- 
lowed to  contend  ;*  and  he  who  neglected  to  be  preseut  at  the  so- 
lemnity was  fined." 

BPAYPftNIA  was  in  honor  of  Diana,  who  was  surnamed  Brauro- 
nia  from  Brauron,  ao  Atheiiiau  borough,  in  which  this  festival  was 
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observed,  and  where  was  the  famous  statue  of  this  goddes*,  brought 
from  Seythia  T.uirica  by  Iphigenia.'    Tins  festival  was  celebrated 
once  iu  five  years,  and  was  managed  by  ten  men,  who  from  their 
office  were  called  lepo^otoi.9     The  victim  offered  iu  sacrifice  was  a 
goat ;   and  it  was  customary  for  certain  men  to  sing  one  of  the  rhap- 
sodies from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.'    The  most  remarkahle  persons  at 
this  solemnity  were  young  virgins,  habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  con- 
secrated to  Diana."    They  were  commonly  about  ten  years  of  age,  it 
being  unlawful  that  any  of  them  should  be  more  than  ten  or  under 
the  age  of  five  years;  and  therefore  to  consecrate  them  was  called 
heKcneveiv,  from  6e\n,  ten.*    The  act  of  consecration  was  also  deno- 
minated apK7tv€ivt  and  the  virgins  were  called  uoktoi,  bears/  on  the 
following  account  :  among  the  Phlavula?,  inhabitants  of  a  borough  in 
Attica,  was  a  bear,  which  was  so  far  divested  of  its  natural  ferocity 
as  to  eat  and  play  with  them  ;  but  a  young  girl  becoming  too  familiar 
with  it,  the  beast  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  was  afterwards  slain  by  the 
brothers  of  the  virgin.    On  this  ensued  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and  as  a  remedy 
for  which  they  were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Diana  for  the  bear,  by  consecrating  virgins  to  her  in  memory  of  it. 
The  Athenians  punctually  executed  the  divine  command,  and  enacted 
a  law  that  no  virgin  should  be  married  till  she  had  undergone  this 
ceremony. 

TAAAHIA  was  a  festival  in  which  they  boiled  rqv  ya\a£iav,  a 
mixture  of  barley  pulse  and  milk.4*  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  be- 
longed to  Apollo,  who  was  surnamed  Galaxius,  from  a  place  in 
Bceotia/ 

TAAIN0IAAIA  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  Thebes,  offered  to  Ga- 
Hnthias,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  before  the  festival  of  Her- 
cules, bv  whose  order  it  was  instituted. 

rAMHAIA,  rENEOAlA,  [  ENEMA,  were  three  private  solcni- 
nities  ;  the  first  of  which  was  observed  at  marriages  ;  the  second  in 
memory  of  the  birth,  and  the  last  of  the  death,  of  anv  person. 

TENETYAAI^  was  a  solemnity  celebrated  by  women  in  honor  of 
Genetyllis,  the  goddess  of  that  sex/  to  whom  they  offered  dogs. 
This  Genetyllis  was  Venus,  »;  fynpos  tT/s  ytveoetos,  the  president  of 
generation.^ 

TEPA1STIA  was  in  honor  of  Neptune,  at  Gerastus,  a  village  of 
Eubrca,  where  he  had  a  temple/ 

TEPONOPAinN  'KOPTH  was  an  annual  festival  in  honor  of 
Mars,  at  Geronthra*,  where  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  him.  In  the 
same  place  also  was  a  grove,  into  w  hich  it  was  unlawful  for  any  wo- 
men to  enter  during  the  time  of  this  solemnity.' 


*  Pau^an.  Attic,  et  Arcad.  Pollux  lib. 
viii.  cap.  9.    II.»rpocrat.  Simla*. 

v  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  seg.  31  et  97. 
1  Hc-y<  b.  v.  Upavpu'via. 
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TH2  'EOPTH  was  at  Athens,  in  honor  of  mother  Earth,  to  whom 
a  temple  was  dedicated  in  the  citadel  of  that  place.*  Solemn  games 
were  also  celebrate  I  tt>  hrr.; 

rTMNOIlAIAIA,  or  FYMNOI1 AI AEI A ,  was  a  solemn  dance 
performed  by  Spartan  boys.** 

A  \IA11  was  a  solemnity  that  lasted  three  davs,  during  which  time 
torches,  were  burned,  and  from  them  the  festival  was  named." 
On  the  first  day  they  commemorated  the  labor  of  Latona  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo;  on  the  second,  the  nativity  of  Glycol!  and  of  the 
god  ;  and  on  the  third,  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  and  the  mother  of 
Alexander. 

AAIAAAA  were  two  festivals  in  Raotia."  The  first  was  observed 
by  the  Plat;eans  at  Alalcomenos,  where  was  the  largest  grove  in 
i  folia,  in  woit  h  they  assembled,  an<l  exposing  to  the  open  air  pieces 
of  sodden  flesh,  carefullv  observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to 
feed  on  them  directed  their  flight.  Thev  then  hewed  down  all  those 
trees  upon  which  any  of  them  alighted,  and  formed  them  into  sta- 
tues, which  were  called  baibnXa,  from  thf  ingenious  artificer  l)a*dalos. 

The  other  solemnity  was  much  greater,  and  more  remarkable  :  it 
was  celebrated  nut  only  by  the  Plata-am,  but  by  all  the  cities  of 
Bceotia,  once  in  sixty  years,  in  memory  of  the  intermission  of  the  les- 
ser festival  the  same' number  of  years,  during  which  the  Plateaus  had 
lived  in  exile.  Against  this  solemnity  there  were  always  prepared  at 
the  other  festivals  fourteen  baibnka,  which  were  to  be  distributed  by 
lots  among  the  Plat-jeans,  Coroueaus,  Thespians,  Tanauraeaus,  Chaero- 
neans,  Orchomcnians,  Lebadeann,  and  Thebaus ;  because  these  peo- 
ple had  promoted  a  reconciliation  with  the  Plataeans,  and  procured 
their  recal  from  banishment.  Other  cities  of  less  note  also  joined  in 
this  solemnity,  which  was  performed  in  the  following  manner: — a 
woman,  in  the  habit  of  a  bride-maid,  was  appointed  to  accompany  a 
statue  adorned  in  female  apparel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  and 
was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Haitians  to  the  top  of  mount  Citha?- 
ron,  where  was  erected  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
together  like  stones.  Upon  this  altar  a  great  quantity  of  combustible 
matter  was  laid,  and  each  of  the  cities,  and  such  persons  as  possessed 
large  estates,  offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  a  heifer  to  Juno, 
together  with  plenty  of  wine  and  incense;  and  less  wealthy  persons, 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  more  costly  oblations,  contributed 
small  sheep.  All  these,  together  with  the  balbaXa,  being  thrown  iuto 
a  heap  and  set  on  fire,  the  whole,  with  the  altar  itself,  were  consumed 
to  ashes. 

AAPON  was  a  festival  of  which  nothing  is  known  besides  the 
name/ 

AAYAI2  was  a  solemnity  nt  Argos,  in  which  was  represented  the 
combat  between  Proetus  and  Acrisius. 

AA4>NH4>OPIA  was  a  novennial  festival,?  celebrated  by  the  Boeo- 
tians in  honor  of  Apollo.    The  principal  part  of  the  solemnity  was  as 

*  Thucvd.  lib.  ii.  •  Pausan.  Baltic. 

'  Pindar.  Pvthion.  Od.  \x.  p  Hcsy  chins. 

"  Plutarch.  Apophth.  I  Paunan.  Lucoti*.    Procl.  Chrestom. 
"  Lucian.  P»eudom. 
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follows: — they  adorned  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of  laurel,  and 
with  various  sorts  of  flowers.  Upon  the  top  of  the  bough  was  placed 
a  globe  of  brass,  from  which  hung  other  lesser  globes;  about  the 
middle  were  fixed  to  it  purple  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  smaller  size 
than  that  at  the  top  ;  and  the  bottom  was  covered  with  a  garment  of 
saffron  color.  The  highest  globe  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  by 
which  they  meant  Apollo  ;  that  placed  exactly  under  it  signified  the 
moon  ;  the  lesser  globes  represented  the  stars ;  and  the  crowns,  which 
were  365  in  number,  were  types  of  the  sun's  annual  revolution, 
which  is  completed  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  days.  The  bough 
thus  adorned  was  carried  in  procession  ;  the  chief  in  which  was  a  boy 
of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  good  family,  whose  parents  were  both 
alive.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  garment,  which  reached  to 
his  ancles  ;  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled  ;  upon  his  head  was 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  on  his  feet  were  shoes,  which  were  called  ipbi- 
cratidic,  from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian,  who  invented  them.  It  was 
his  duty  to  execute  at  that  time  the  priest's  office  ;  and  he  was  ho- 
nored with  the  title  of  ba((>vi)<p6pos,  laurel-bearer.  Before  him  went 
one  of  his  nearest  relations,  who  carried  a  rod  adorned  with  gar- 
lauds  ;  and  after  the  boy  followed  a  choir  of  virgins  with  branches  in 
their  hands.  In  this  order  they  proceeded  as  far  as  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius  and  Galaxius,  where  they  sang  supplica- 
tory hymns  to  the  god. 

AEA<MNIA  was  a  festival  at  /Egiua/  in  honor  of  Delphinian 
Apollo. 

AIIAI A  was  a  quinquennial  festival  in  the  isle  of  Delos,'  instituted 
by  Theseus,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in  honor  of  Venus,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  expedition,  and  whose  statue,  giveu  him  by 
Ariadne,  he  erected  in  that  place.  In  this  solemnity  they  crowned 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  garlands,  appointed  a  choir  of  music 
and  horse-races,  and  performed  a  remarkable  dance,  which  was 
called  ytpavos,  the  crane,  and  in  which  they  imitated  by  their  mo- 
tions the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from  which  The- 
seus had  made  his  escape. 

AIJMiriTIA  was  in  honor  of  Ceres,  whom  the  G reeks  called  Aiy- 
/jtirifp.'  In  this  solemnity  it  was  customary  for  the  worshippers  to 
lash  themselves  with  whips,  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  termed 

fUpOTTOl. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Athenians*  in 
honor  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  and  celebrated  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  Movwx""*'  ',  and  the  day  of  this  solemnity  was  called  Deme- 
trius. 

AIAMAlTinilll  was  a  solemnity  at  Sparta*  in  honor  of  Diana 
Orttua,  and  received  its  name  «<7ro  tou  fmnrtyovy,  from  whipping,  be- 
cause it  was  usual  to  whip  boys  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  At  first, 
these  boys  were  frecboru  Spartans  ;   but.  afterwards  they  were  of 

'  Pindar.  Scliol.  Olymp.  viii.  Rustfttll. 

*  Thuryd.  lib.  iii.    Caliirn.  Hymn.  ID  '  Pint.  Lacoo.  Illttit.  ct  Aristid.  P»u- 

Dcl.    Phttnrcli.  Thesco.  vm.  I  aeon.    C'ir.  Tusrul.  lib.  ii.  cap*  14. 

'  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  I.    lb  -ycb.  Mat.  Tlteb.  lib.  viii.  v.  137. 
"  Plui.  Dcntetr.    Diwl,  Sic.  lib.  win. 
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meaner  birth,  and  frequently  the  offspring  of  slaves  They  were 
called  fivfioveUai,  from  the  exercise  which  they  underwent  "at  the 
altar,  and  which  was  extremely  cruel  and  severe.  The  priestess  of 
the  goddess  was  present,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  very  small  and  light 
wooden  image  of  Diana.  If  the  executioner  appeared  to  be  moved 
with  compassion,  the  priestess  exclaimed  that  she  could  no  longer 
bear  the  weight  of  the  image.  The  strokes  were  then  redoubled  ; 
and  the  attention  of  all  present  became  more  eager.  The  parents  of 
the  innocent  victims  exhorted  them,  with  frantic  cries,  to  suffer  with 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  not  to  permit  the  least  complaint  to 
escape  them.  So  great,  indeed,  were  the  resolution  and  bravery  of 
the  boys,  that,  though  they  were  lashed  till  the  blood  gushed  out, 
and  sometimes  till  they  died,  a  cry  or  a  groan  was  very  seldom 
heard  ;  and  they  endured  these  horrid  tortures  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, and  a  joy  at  which  humanity  shudders.  They  who  died  by 
these  means  were  buried  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token  of 
joy  or  victory,  and  were  honored  with  a  public  funeral. 
AIANTINIA  was  a  festival  at  Sparta. 

Al  All  A  was  a  festival  at  Athens"  in  honor  of  Jupiter  surname*! 
MetXi'x<oj,  the  Propitious.  It  received  its  name  &*6  row  Ato*  cui  r»}> 
a<njs,  from  Jupiter  and  misfortune  ;  because  by  making  supplications 
to  Jupiter,  protection  and  deliverance  from  evils  were  obtained.  It 
was  celebrated  about  the  end  of  'AvOevrnptitv,  without  the  city,  where 
was  a  great  concourse  of  Athenians,  who  feasted  and  offered  sacri- 
fices. At  the  same  time  also  was  a  public  mart,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
goods  were  exposed  to  sale.* 

Another  festival  belonged  to  Jupiter,  in  which  a  solemn  procession 
was  made  by  men  on  horseback.'  < 

AIIIIOAFJA  was  an  Athenian  festival,'  celebrated  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Ixippoiftopiuv,  and  was  so  named  because  it  was  sacred  ry 
Aii  rioXiei,  to  Jupiter  surnamed  Polieus,  Protector  of  the  city.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Bovflrta,  from  killing  an  ox  ;  for  it  was  cus- 
tomary on  this  day  to  place  certain  cakes,  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
used  at  sacrifices,  upon  a  brass  table,  around  which  were  driven  a 
select  number  of  oxen  ;  and  the  ox  that  ate  any  of  the  cakes  was  im- 
mediately slaughtered.  The  person  who  killed  the  ox  was  called 
flovnis  or  fiovfovos.  Three  families  were  employed  in  this  ceremony, 
and  received  different  names  from  their  different  offices.  The  family, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  the  oxen,  were  called  rctrfxadai,  from  rcV- 
rpoF,  a  spur  or  goad  ;  they  who  knocked  the  ox  down,  /Wrvxot,  and 
were  descended  from  Thaulon ;  and  they  who  slaughtered  and  cut 
him  up,  bairpot,  butchers  or  cooks.  This  custom  originated  from  a 
priest  having  killed  an  ox  which  had  eaten  one  of  the  consecrated 
cakes,  and  being  obliged  to  flee,  the  axe  with  which  he  had  slain  the 
beast  was  condemned  in  his  room. 

AIKTTNNIA  was  a  Spartan  festival-  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed 

■  Tbucjd.  lib.  i.    Anatoph.  Schol.  id  *  Pauaan.  Atticis  ;   ..Elian.  Var.  Hiat. 

Nub.     407.    Suidaa.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3.    Porpbyr.  do  Abitiu. 

'  Ariatoph.  Nub.  llesyi  biu»  ;  Suidas. 

i  Plat.  Phocionc.  ■  Pausan.  Lacoaias. 
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Dictyniia  from  a  city  of  Crete,  or  from  a  Cretan  nymph,  one  of  her 
companions,  who  was  called  Dictyniia  from  her  inventing  hunting 
nets  denominated  bitcrva. 

&IOKAEIA  was  celebrated  in  the  spring  at  Mejjara  in  memory  of 
Diodes/  who  died  in  defence  of  a  youth  whom  he  loved  ;  and  hence 
there  was  a  contest  at  his  tomb,  in  which  a  garland  was  bestowed  on 
him  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss/ 

AlOMEIA  was  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Diomeus;  or  of  Diomus,*  an 
Athenian  hero,  the  son  of  Colyttus,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  oue 
of  the  Athenian  boroughs  were  called  bwpeU. 

AIONV-IA  were  solemnities  in  honor  of  Awrvnos,  Bacchus,  and 
were  sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  of  "Opym,  which,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gods,  more  particularly 
belonged  to  those  of  Bacchus.  They  were  also  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Ba^eTa.* 

They  were  observed  at  Athens  with  greater  splendor,  and  with 
more  ceremonious  superstition,  than  in  any  oilier  part  of  Greece: 
the  years  were  numbered  by  them  •/  the  chief  archon  had  a  share  in 
their  management  ;?  and  the  priests  who  officiated  were  honored  with 
the  first  seats  at  public  shows/  At  first,  however,  they  were  cele- 
brated without  splendor,  being  days  set  apart  for  public  mirth,  and 
observed  only  with  the  following  ceremonies: — a  vessel  of  wine, 
adorned  with  a  vine  branch,  was  brought  forth  ;  next  followed  a  goat; 
then  was  carried  a  basket  of  figs  ;  and  after  all,  the  phalli.' 

At  some  of  them,  the  worshippers  in  I  heir  garments  and  actions 
imitated  the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus:  they  put  on  fawns' 
skins,1  fine  iuun,  and  mitres;  carried  thyrsi/  drums,""  pipes,  flutes," 
and  rallies;  ami  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of  ivy,"  vine/  rir, 
and  other  liees  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Some  imitated  Siletius,  Pan,  and 
the  satyrs,  ami  exhibited  themselves  in  comic  dresses  and  antic  mo- 
tions ;tf  some  rode  upon  asses;'  and  others  dro\e  goats  to  the 
slaughter.  In  this  manner  persons  of  both  s*e\es  ran  about  the  hills 
and  desert^/  dancing  ridiculously/  personating  men  deranged  in  their 
intellects,  and  crying  aloud,  Evoi  2lu/)o<,  Evoi  Bcfogc,  u>  "Iukx*i  *M" 

ShicO  were  the  rites  used  in  most  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  in 
ever)  pail  of  Greece.  At  Athens,  on  one  of  these  sob  utilities  the 
frantic  multitude  was  followed  o>  per>ons  who  carried  sacred  vessels, 


*  Pindar.  Schol.  Pyth.  Od.  liii. 
c  I  lieoerit.  Idyll,  xii.  v.  27. 

d  Eustath.  in  II.  5*. 

*  Ari&toph.  Kan.  v.  300. 
/  Suidas. 

t  Pollux  lib.  viii. 

A  AriMoph.  Schol.  in  Ran.  v.  299. 

*  Plnlarcli.  de  Cupidit.  Divit. 

*  Schol.  Kurip.  ad  Pli<rni».  v.  789. 
Kurip.  Bacch.  v.  111.  833  ct  095.  Aii- 
stoph.  Han.  v.  1242. 

'  Kurip.  Baccli.  v.  80. 
"  Kurip  ibid,  v.  59.  1*4.  150.  513. 
Lir.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  8. 


-  Catull.  Carrn.  Ki.  t.  201.  Virg.  J£a. 
lib.  xi.  v.  737.  Lunp.  Bacch.  v.  127  s*q. 
100. 

0  Kurip.  Baccli.  v.  81.  100. 

/'  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  vi.  v.  587.  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Ai<W(T.  v.  35.  »eq. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  4.  5. 

r  Perizon.  ad  ..-Klian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  18. 

'  Kurip.  Bacch.  v.  222. 

'  Id.  ib.  v.  02.  70.  aeq. 

"  Id.  ibid.  v.  141.  670.  582.  ArUlOpb. 
Thcsmuph.  v.  1003.  Schol.  Aristoph.  id 
Av.  v.  874. 
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the  first  of  which  was  filled  with  water.  After  these  went  a  select 
number  of  honorable  virgins,  who  were  called  »;avri$6poit  because  they 
carried  small  baskets  of  gold,  which  were  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit."  In  these  consisted  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  solemnity  ; 
and  therefore  to  amuse  the  people,  they  put  into  the  baskets  ser- 
pents, which,  crawling  out  of  their  places,  astonished  the  beholders. 
Next  followed  the  jrepuftaXXla,  a  company  of  men  who  carried  rovs 
<pa\\ovst  poles  on  which  were  represented  the  privities  of  a  man  : 
these  persons  were  crowned  with  violets  and  ivy,  and  had  their  faces 
covered  with  other  garlands  ;  and  they  were  called  ^aXXo^>opo»,  and 
the  songs  repeated  by  tliem,  c>aA\ira  y^ara.  After  these  weut  the 
idvfakXoi,  in  women's  apparel,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
£  loves  made  of  flowers  on  their  hands,  and  imitating  in  their  gestures 
drunken  men.  There  were  also  certain  persons  called  Aurvo^opoi, 
whose  office  consisted  in  carrying  the  Xfgpop,  mystical  van  of  Bac- 
chus," which  was  so  essentially  necessary  to  ibis  and  other  solemni- 
ties aod  sacrifices  of  this  god,  that  few  of  them  could  lie  properly 
celebrated  without  it.     Hence  Bacchus  is  sometimes  called  AucWnfi. 

The  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable  ;  the  names  of 
some  of  them  were  as  follows  : — 

Ac. j  vna  ap\atortpat'  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of  'Atdearijpiitv,  at 
Lira  use  in  Attica,  where  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  The  chief  per- 
sons that  officiated  were  fourteen  women,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
fiaatXeus,  one  of  the  archons,  who  provided  necessaries  for  the  solem- 
nity. These  women  were  called  yepmpal,  venerable,  and  could  not 
enter  pn  their  office  till  they  had  taken  an  oath  in  presence  of  the 
fratriXtiroa,  wife  of  the  /3aaiXev«,  that  they  were  free  from  all  kinds  of 
pollution. 

Atovvtrta  yewrepa,'  perhaps  the  same  as  some  others. 

Ac  ;  i <nu  /xeyoXo,*  the  greater,  sometimes  called  a<niKat  or  ro  car' 
ikorv*  because  they  were  celebrated  within  the  city,*  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring/  in  the  month  '1iXa<f>ti(ioXtb>r.d  It  was  sometimes  by 
way  of  eminence  called  Atow-m,  because  it  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  and  was  probably  the  same 
as  diovvaia  ap\aii>T(pa. 

Ac  -  (Tia  pupa,  the  less,  sometimes  called  ra  raV  Aypovs,'  he  cause 
it  was  observed  in  the  country.  It  was  a  sort  of  preparation  to  the 
former  and  greater  festival,  and  was  celebrated  in  autumn/  in  the 
month  TlfHTeibcwv  or  Vapr)\iwv.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
same  as  btovvma  Xrjfmat  which  received  its  name  from  Xrjyos,  a  wine- 
press.' 

bwvveia.  Epavpwvtn/  observed  at  Brauron,  a  borough  of  Attica. 


*  Aristoph.  Ac  ham.  v.  241.  cjusipie 
Schol.  Lynatr.  ».  1191.  *eq. 

*  Arutoph.  Acharn.  v.  241. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  n.  Hi fych.  Deutosth. 
in  Xeacr.    Pollua  lib.  viii. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 

:  Demonh.  in  Leptin.  I'lpiau.  in  lcx\ 
"  vEschin.  in  Ctreipliont. 

Antiq.  o/Cr. 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Acharn.  r.  503. 

c  Idem  ibid. 

4  Thucyd.  lib.  v. 

*  Thcophrasl.  vtpl  aypouclas. 
/  Aristoph.  Schol.  ad  A(  barn. 

*  Ilc*y<hius. 

*  Aristoph.  Schol.  in  P»tf. 
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Aiovvaia  MKTtiXta,'  mysteries  unlawful  to  be  revealed,  and  ob- 
served by  the  Athenians  in  honor  of  Bacchus  Nyctelius. 

OeoW,  to  Bacchus  surnamed  Geotros,  the  god  of  wine. 

'Slfiofayta,  to  Bacchus  surnamed  'Slpofayos  and  'SluTjtniis,  because 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  that  time ;*  or  from  eating 
raw  flesh,  which  action  the  priests  imitated  in  this  solemnity.  They 
also  put  serpents  into  their  hair,  and  in  their  whole  behaviour  coun- 
terfeited madness  and  distraction. 

Aio>  vaia  'ApxabiKu  was  an  anniversary  in  Arcadia,  where  the  chil- 
dren that  bad  been  instructed  in  the  music  of  Philoxeuus  and  Timo- 
theus,  celebrated  yearly  in  the  theatre  the  feast  of  Bacchus  with 
songs,  dances,  and  games.1 

Atorfota  rpterrjptKa  was  a  triennial  festival,"  instituted  by  Bacchus 
himself  in  memory  of  his  expedition  into  India,  where  be  spent  three 
years. 

AIOIKOYPI A  was  in  honor  of  the  btoanovpot,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  were  reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  It  was  observed  by  the 
Cyrenaeans/  but  more  especially  by  the  Spartans/  whose  country  had 
been  honored  with  the  birth  of  these  heroes.  This  solemnity  was 
celebrated  with  sports  and  merriment,  in  which  they  shared  plenti- 
fully of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus. 

AIOI  BOY2  was  a  Milesian  festival,  in  which  an  ox  was  offered 
to  Jupiter/ 

APYOI1EIA  was  an  anniversary  observed  in  memory  of  Dryops, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Apollo,  at  Asine,  which  was  a  maritime  town  of 
Argos,  and  inhabited  by  the  Dryopians.? 

AHAEKATH  was  a  festival  so  called  from  its  being  celebrated  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  'AyflearqptAr/ 

'EBAOMH  was  on  the  seventh  day*  of  every  lunar  month,  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  to  whom  all  seventh  days  were  sacred,  because  one  of 
them  was  his  birth-day  f  whence  he  was  sometimes  called  'E/3£o^a- 
ycVqs."  At  this  solemnity  the  Athenians  sang  hymns  to  Apollo,  and 
carried  in  their  hands  branches  of  laurel,  with  which  also  they  adorned 
their  dishes. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  private  families  on 
the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

E1IHTHPIA  was  the  day  on  which  the  Athenian  magistrates  en- 
tered on  their  offices  f  on  which  occasion  I  hey  offered  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice, and  prayed  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  ot  the  com- 
monwealth, in  the  temple  or  hall  of  Jupiter  BovXoIos  and  Minerva 
BoiAam,  the  Counsellors.* 

'EK  AAHII A  was  in  honor  of  Jupiter  surnamed  Hecalus,  or  Heca- 
lesius,  from  Hecale,  a  borough  town  in  Attica/  or  from  an  old  wo- 
man called  Hecale,  who  erected  to  him  a  statue.' 

*  PaoMii.  Atticis.  •  Hesychius. 


*  Plutarch.  Tbemistocle. 
1  Polyb.  lib.  ir. 

■  Vug.  itn.  lib.  lv« 

*  Pindar.  Schol.  Pythion.  Od.  v. 

*  Pausan.  Measen. 
P  Hmychiu*. 

»  Pausato.  Mrsacn. 


•  Suidas  ;  Proclus  in  Hciiod.  Dies. 

*  Heaiod.  Diebus. 

•  Plut.  Sympoa.  lib.  riii.  quest.  1. 

*  Suidas. 

■  Antipboo.  Orat.  pro  Chore  at. 
'  Stepban.  Byzant. 
9  Plutarch.  Theiso. 
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'EKATHEIA  was  an  annual  solemnity  observed  in  honor  of  He- 
cate by  the  Stratonicensians,  who  assembled  for  that  purpose  in 
great  numbers.* 

The  Athenians  paid  great  reverence  to  this  goddess,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  the  overseer  of  their  families,  and  the  protectress  of 
their  children  ;  and  hence  it  was  customary  to  erect  to  her,  before 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  statues,  which  from  the  name  of  the  goddess 
were  called  *Ecara7a.*  Every  new  moon  there  was  a  public  supper, 
which  was  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  rich,  and  which  was  carried 
away  by  poor  persons,  who  pretended  that  Hecate  bad  devoured  it  ;* 
aud  hence  it  was  called  'Ekcittis  btivvov,  Hecate's  supper.  This  sup- 
per was  served  up  in  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  because  this 
goddess  was  supposed  to  have  a  triple  nature,  or  three  offices ;  in 
allusion  to  which  she  was  known  by  three  names,  being  called  in  the 
infernal  regions  *E*<irij,  Hecate  ;  iti  heaven  ZeXf/pi?,  the  Moon  ;  and 
ou  earth  "Apre/xir,  Diana  ;  and  hence  she  was  denominated  TptyeVvjj- 
rot,  Tpi'yXijvot,  Tpiy\a&i)vfjt  Tpiobirrf,  <fcc.  The  reason  of  placing 
Hecate  in  the  public  ways  was,  because  she  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  piacular  pollutions  f  and  the  sacrifices  or  suppers  were  expia- 
tory offerings  to  induce  this  goddess  to  avert  any  impending  evils,  on 
account  of  piacular  crimes  committed  in  the  public  ways/ 

'EKATOMBOIA  was  a  festival*  celebrated  in  honor  of  Juno  by 
the  Argians,  and  by  the  iEginensians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Argos. 
It  derived  its  name  from  €Kar6fiftrj,  which  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen  ;  it  being  usual  on  the  first  day  of  this  solemnity  to 
offer  so  many  to  Juno,  the  remaius  of  which  were  distributed  among 
the  citizens.  There  were  also  at  this  time  public  sports ;  and  the 
prizes  were  a  brazen  shield  and  a  crown  of  myrtle. 

Ill  Lacooia  was  likewise  an  annual  sacrifice  called  by  this  name, 
and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  hundred  cities  which  once 
flourished  in  that  country/ 

*EKATOM4>ONIA  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  offered  by 
the  Messeniaus,  when  any  of  them  bad  killed  one  hundred  enemies.* 

'EKAYTI A  was  a  festival  observed  by  the  Phsestians  in  honor  of 
Latona/  who,  at  the  request  of  Galatea,  the  wife  of  Lamprus, 
changed  the  sex  of  Galatea's  daughter,  and  transformed  the  girl  into 
a  boy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  death  with  which  Lamprus  threatened 
the  child.  Hence  Latona  was  called  4>una,  because  the  child 
changed  its  sex ;  and  'EccWa,  because  she  put  off  the  female  ap- 
parel. 

'EAAQHBOAJA  was  in  houor  of  Diana,  suroamed  'EXa^uXos, 
the  Huntress  ;  for  this  reason  a  cake  which  was  made  in  the  form  of 
a  deer,  and  on  that  account  called  e\a<pos,  was  offered  to  her.'  This 
festival  was  instituted  on  the  following  occasion : — the  Phocensiana 
being  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the  Thessalians,  it  was 
determined  that,  if  they  should  be  defeated  in  another  attack,  they 


*  Strata  lib.  sir. 

*  Aristophan.  ej usque  Schol.  in  Vesp. 

*  Idem  in  Pluto. 

«  Schol.  Theocrit.  in  Idyll,  ii. 

*  Plutarch. 


•  Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  vh.  viii. 
/  Euatath.  II.  0. 

t  Pausan.  Messen. 
"  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xvii. 

*  Athens,  lib.  »ir. 
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would  erect  a  pile,  and  burn  (heir  wives,  children,  and  all  their  sub- 
stance. To  this  the  women  and  boys  readily  consented  ;  but  the 
Phoceusians  engaged  the  Thessalians  with  such  vigor  and  resolutiou, 
that  they  entirely  defeated  their  enemies.4  Hence  orieinated  the 
proverb,  4>wrcW  aa-oVoia,  Phocensian  despair,  which  is  applied  to 
persons  in  the  greatest  extremity. 

'EAEN1 A  was  a  festival  instituted  by  the  Laconians  in  honor  of 
Helena/  whom  they  honored  with  a  temple  and  divine  worship.  It 
was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules,  or  in  chariots  made  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  called  k-uvudpat. 

'EAEY0EPIA  were  games  of  liberty  observed  at  Plataja,*"  in  honor 
of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  the  assertor  of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  al- 
most all  the  cities  of  Greece.  This  festival  was  instituted  in  me- 
mory of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  and  was  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year.  The  Plataans  also  observed  an  annual  so- 
lemnity in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  their  country. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Sam  inns,  in 
honor  of  the  god  of  love." 

It  was  likewise  customary  for  slaves  to  keep  a  holiday  called  by 
this  name,  when  they  obtained  their  liberty.' 

'EAET2IN1A  was  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Celeans  and  Pblia- 
sians  every  fourth  year ;  by  the  Pheneatw,  the  Lacedaemonians,  Par- 
rbasiaus,  and  Cretans,  but  more  especially  by  the  Athenians,  every 
fifth  year,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough-town  of  Attica.''  It  was  the  most  cele- 
brated solemnity  in  Greece,7  and  was  therefore,  by  way  of  eminence, 
called  ra  fivvrnpta,  the  mysteries/  and  rekeri],*  It  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Ceres  herself,  when  she  had  supplied  the 
Athenians  with  corn  in  a  time  of  famine.  Some  say  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  king  Erechtheus  ;  and  others,  by  Eumolpus. 

It  was  divided  into  the  ptqra  and  fieyaXa  pum/oia,  lesser  and 
greater  mysteries  ;  and  the  latter  were  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the  former 
in  that  of  her  daughter  Proserpine/  MiKpa  fivvrtipta,  the  lesser  mys- 
teries, were  observed  iu  the  month  'At-fle^rr/pcwe,  at  Agree,  a  place 
near  the  river  Ilissus ;  and  the  fttyaXa  /jv^n/pia,  greater  mysteries, 
were  celebrated  in  the  month  horjtpofn^y,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough-town 
of  Attica,  from  which  Ceres  was  called  Eteusinia.  In  latter  ages  the 
lesser  festival  was  used  as  a  preparation  to  the  greater,"  in  which 
they  could  not  be  initiated  till  they  had  been  purified  at  the  former. 
The  manner  of  this  purification  in  the  lesser  mysteries  was  as  fol- 
lows : — the  persons  to  be  purified  having  kept  themselves  unpolluted 
for  nine  days,  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
crowus  and  garlands  of  flowers,  called  <<r/icpa,  or  tpcpa ;  and  they 
bad  also  under  their  feet  livs  Miov,  Jupiter's  skin,  which  was  the 

PluU  da  Vtrtute  Mutierum.  i  Ariatot.  Rhetor,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24. 

Heajchitii.  r  Cic.  dc  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

■  Pauaan.  Boot.    Plat.  Am  tide.  •  Iaocrat.  Panegyric.  6. 

■  Athena?,  lib.  ii.  <  Aristophan.  SchoL  ad  Plat  v.  840  et 
•  Plaut.  Pcra.  act.  i.  teen.  L  1014. 

9  Philostr.  ApoUou.  ir.  6.  Pausan.      ■  Ariitoph.  Schol.  ad  Plat.  t.  846. 
Corinth,  et  * 
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skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The  person  who  assisted  in  the 
purification  was  called  vhpavbt,  from  vbvp,  water,  which  was  used  in 
most  purifications ;  and  they  who  were  thus  purified  were  named 
ftOarat,  initiated.* 

About  a  year  after  this  purification  they  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  greater  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  of  which 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  knowo  only  to  the  priests)  were  openly 
revealed  to  them  ;  and  hence  they  were  called  fyopai  and  cVovtoi,  in- 
spectors. Persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  initiated  at 
this  solemnity.  To  neglect  the  initiation  into  these  mysteries  was 
considered  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
accusation  for  which  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death.  Persons 
initiated  were  thought  to  live  in  a  state  of  greater  happiness  and  se- 
curity than  other  men,  and  to  be  under  the  immediate  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  goddess  ;  and  after  death  they  were  believed  to  occupy 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  Elysian  Fields,"  to  enjoy  a  pure  light/ 
and  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  divinity;'  while  those,  who  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  mysteries,  were  thought  to  dwell,  after  death,  in 
places  of  darkness  and  horror.'  Hetice  the  Greeks  repaired  from  all 
parts  to  solicit  at  Elensis  the  pledge  of  happiness.  From  the  most 
tender  age  the  Athenians  were  admitted  to  the  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion and  those  who  had  never  participated  in  them  requested  to 
be  admitted  to  them  before  they  died/  All  the  Greeks  might  claim 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  ;r  but  the  people  of  every  other  nation 
were  excluded  by  an  ancient  law  ;  and  persons  convicted  of  sorcery 
or  of  any  atrocious  crime,  and  especially  if  they  had  committed  ho- 
micide, even  though  involuntarily,  were  debarred  from  these  mys- 
teries. 

The  manner  of  initiation  was  as  follows : — the  candidates,  being 
crowned  with  myrtle,4'  were  admitted  by  night*  into  a  place  called 
fiwrriKot  ffijrot,  the  mystical  temple,  or  fLvarohoKos  &apot/  which  was 
an  edifice  very  capacious.  At  their  entrance  they  washed  their 
hands  in  holy  water,  aud  at  the  same  time  were  admonished  to  pre* 
sent  themselves  with  minds  pure  and  undefiled,  without  which  the 
external  cleanness  of  the  body  would  not  be  accepted.  After  this 
the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  out  of  a  book  called  a-erpwpa, 
from  werpa,  a  stone,  because  the  book  was  only  two  stones  cemented 
together.  Then  the  priest  who  initiated  them,  aud  who  was  called 
iiptHpdyrrjs,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which  they  re- 
turned answers.  Soon  after  they  beheld  strange  and  frightful  ob- 
jects :  sometimes  the  place  in  which  they  were  appeared  bright  and 
resplendent  with  light  and  radiant  fire,  and  instantly  was  covered 
with  pitchy  darkness  ;  sometimes  a  hollow  sound  was  heard,  and  the 
earth  seemed  to  groan  beneath  their  feet  ;e  sometimes  they  heard 

•  Suidas.  *  Ariatoph.  Pace  t.  374. 

■  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vi.  seg.  89.  «  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  65. 

*  Ariatophan.  Ran.  v.  155  et  457.  4  Ariatoph.  Schol.  in  Kan.  v.  333. 

t  Plat  in  Phasd.  '  Aristoph.  $chol.  m  Ran.  v.  346.  Cic. 

*  Plat.  ibid.  Idem  de  Rep.    Aristoph.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
Ran.     145.  f  Aristoph.  Nub.  v.  302. 

•  Terent.  Phonn.  act.  i.  sc.  i.  v.  15.  *  Virg.  jEn.  lib.  ?i.  v.  255. 
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thunder,  and  by  the  glare  of  lightning  perceived  phantoms  and 
spectres  wandering  in  darkness/  and  filling  the  holy  places  with 
howlings  and  groans.  The  being  present  at  these  sights  was  called 
avrox^ia,  intuition.  They  were  then  dismissed  in  these  words,  Koy& 
*0/i*a£.  The  garments  in  which  they  were  initiated  were  deemed 
sacred,  and  efficacious  in  averting  evils  and  incantations  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  worn  out,  they  were  converted  into  swaddling  clothes  for 
their  children,  or  consecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.' 

The  chief  person  who  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called  Icpo- 
$avrr\s,  a  revealer  of  holy  things/  He  was  chosen  from  the  house  of 
the  Eumolptds,'  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Athens.  He  appeared  in 
a  distinguished  robe,  having  his  head  adorned  with  a  diadem,  and  bis 
hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders."*  His  office  was  for  life and  be  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  celibacy,  for  the  observance  of  which 
be  anointed  himself  with  the  juice  of  hemlock.  The  hierophantes 
had  three  assistants  :  the  first  was  called  i<fhov\ot,  torch-bearer,  to 
whom  it  was  permitted  to  marry  f  the  second,  Kfjpvl,  the  crier  /  and 
the  third,  6  i*\  /3«/j*» ,  from  his  ministering  at  the  altar.  'Iepo^di  rr}S 
is  said  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  Great  Creator  of  all  things;  hijbov- 
\ot%  of  the  sun  ;  *fy>v|,  of  Mercury  ;  and  6  eVi  /3«/i*7,  of  the  moon.* 

There  were  also  certain  public  officers,  whose  business  consisted 
in  seeing  that  all  things  were  performed  according  to  custom.  Of 
these  was  /3a<7<\evs,  the  king,  who  was  one  of  the  archous,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  this  solemnity,  and  to 
observe  that  no  indecency  or  irregularity  was  committed  during  the 
festival  ;r  four  eVi/ieXiyrai,  curators,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  ;« 
and  ten  persons  who  assisted  at  this  and  some  other  solemnities,  and 
who  were  called  lepoxoiol,  from  their  offering  sacrifices.1 

This  festival  continued  nine  days,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  the  month  Bontyw/iiwv.-  During  this  time  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  arrest  any  man,1  or  to  present  any  petition ;  and  tbey  who 
were  found  guilty  of  such  practices  were  fined  one  thousand  drachms, 
or,  as  others  say,  put  to  death."  It  was  also  unlawful  for  those  who 
had  been  initiated  to  sit  on  the  covering  of  a  well,  or  to  eat  beans, 
mullets,  or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  in  a  chariot  to  Eleusis,  she 
was  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  obliged  to  pay  six  thousand  drachms.* 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  festival  was  called  'Ayvppbs,  an  assembly, 
because  the  worshippers  then  first  met  together.* 

2.  The  second  was  named  "A\a$e  /iuotcu,'  To  the  sea  ye  that  are 
initiated,  because  they  were  commanded  to  purify  themselves  by 
washing  in  the  sea. 

*  Dion.  Chryaoat.  OraU  xii.  r  Hesycb.  Pollux  lib.  nii.  cap.  8. 
<  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Plut.  t.  84 S  et  646.     seg.  3. 

*  Heaych.  in  'UpoQ.  '  Id.  ibid.  cap.  9.  aeg.  90. 

1  Id.  in  E6fu>Air.  1  Id.  ibid.  cap.  9.  aeg.  107. 

•  Arrian.  in  Epictet.  lib.  ill.  cap.  21.      ■  Polyasn.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
Plutarch.  Alcibiade.     -  *  Demoalh  in  Midi. 

■  Pauaan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  "  Andocid.  de  Mjater. 

•  Plut.  Alcibia.de  etAristide;  Xenoph.  '  Plut.  in  x.  OmU  jEliaa.  Var.  Hi*. 
Hist.  Grec.  lib.  vt.  cap.  8.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  24. 

r  Plut.  Alcibiade.  »  Hesych.  t. 

«  Euaeb.  Prapax.  Evang.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.       1  Id.  'AAadVpurrax. 
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3.  On  the  third  they  offered  sacrifices,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
rpiyXri*  *  mullet,  and  barley  out  of  Rharium,  a  field  of  Eleusis,  in 
which  that  sort  of  corn  was  first  sown.  These  oblations  were  called 
Ova,  and  accounted  so  sacred  that  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to 
partake  of  them. 

4.  On  the  fourth  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
KaXuOtov,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  in  a  consecrated  cart,* 
crowds  of  persons  shouting  as  they  went,  Xaipe,  ^firp-ep,  Hail,  Ceres. 
After  these  followed  certain  women  called  Kunofopot,  who  carried 
baskets,  in  which  were  contained  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  ser- 
pent, pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy-boughs,  a  sort  of  cakes  called  <pdols, 
poppies,  &c* 

5.  The  fifth  was  called  'H  rHv  Xapir&buv  ///ilpa,  the  torch-day ; 
because  the  night  following  the  men  and  women  ran  about  with 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  also  customary  to  dedicate  torches  to 
Ceres,  and  to  contend  who  could  present  the  largest  ;  and  this  was 
done  in  memory  of  the  journey  of  Ceres,  who  sought  Proserpine  with 
a  torch  lighted  at  the  flames  of  /Etna/ 

6.  The  sixth  day  was  called  *Ia*x°*»  from  Iacchus,  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Ceres,  who  with  u  torch  in  his  hand  accompanied  the 
goddess  in  her  search  after  Proserpine.  His  statue,  crowned  with 
myrtle/  and  bearing  a  torch,'  was  carried  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
Eleusis/  in  a  solemn  procession  called  "Iargoc.  The  persons  who 
accompanied  the  statue  were  also  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  were  de- 
nominated 'Icuxaywyoi ;  and,  as  they  went,  they  danced  and  sang, 
and  beat  brazen  kettles  ;<  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  name  of 
"Iacxo*.4  The  way  by  which  the  procession  issued  out  of  the  city 
was  called  lepa  6b6st  the  sacred  way ;  the  resting  place,  iepa  ovKij, 
from  a  fig-tree  which  grew  there,  and  which  was  accounted  sacred. 
It  was  also  customary  to  rest  on  a  bridge  built  over  the  river  Cephis- 
sus,  where  they  jested  on  travellers  that  passed,  especially  on  per- 
sons of  most  eminence  in  the  state and  hence  y€$vpl£wt  from  y£- 
fvpa,  a  bridge,  is  expounded  by  xXevae^y,  mocking  or  jeering/  and 
ycipvpiarat  by  ckuictcu,  scoffers for  such  is  said  to  have  been  the 
reception  which  Ceres,  on  her  arrival  at  Eleusis,  here  met  with  from 
an  old  woman  named  Iambe."*  Having  passed  this  bridge,  the  pro- 
cession went  to  Eleusis,  the  way  into  which  was  called  /xvtrra?  ei<ro- 
tos,  the  mystical  entrance. 

7.  On  the  seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  a  measure  of  barley,  which  was  the  first  grain  sown  in 
Eleusis.* 

8.  The  eighth  was  called  'EwiSavptvv  fytlpa,  because  £sculapius, 
coming  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  desired  to  be  initiated,  and  the 


in  Cerer.  v.  121.  cibiade. 

*  Arisioph.  At.  t.  1540.  aeq.  ejusque  *  Aristoph.  Ran.  t.  319.  Hesych. 
Schol.  ad     1508.  *  Strabo  lib.  ix. 

«  Theophrast .  Char.  Eth .  cap.  4.  *  Suidas. 

d  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  333.  1  Heiychins. 

•  Pauaan.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  "  Apollod.  lib.  i. 

/  Plutarch.  Phocione.  -  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ix. 

#  Veil.  Paterc  lib.  i.  cap.  4.   Plat.  Al- 
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9.  The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival  was  called  TlXrifwxoat, 
earthen  vessels  because  two  earthen  vessels  were  rilled  with  wine, 
one  of  which  was  placed  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west, 
when,  after  repeating  certain  mystical  words,  they  were  both  thrown 
down,*  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the  ground  was  offered  as  a  liba- 
tion/ 

'EAENCMOPIA  was  an  Athenian  festival/  which  derived  its  name 
from  eXtvcu,  vessels  made  of  bulrushes,  with  cars  of  willow,  in  which 
certain  mysterious  things  were  carried  on  this  day. 

'EAAftTIA  were  two  festivals/  one  of  which  was  celebrated  in 
Crete  in  honor  of  Europa,  who  was  called  'EXXur/a,  from  the  rape 
committed  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  At  this  time  the  bones 
of  Europa  were  carried  in  procession,  with  a  myrtle  garland,  called 
cXAwris  or  eXXwrijs,  which  was  twenty  cubits  in  circumference. 

The  other  festival  was  instituted  in  honor  of  Minerva,  surnarocd 
'EXXatris,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians  with  solemn  games 
and  races,  in  which  young  men  contended,  running  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands. 

'EAHP1A  were  games  in  Sicily,  near  the  river  Ilelorus." 

•EMIIAOKIA,  celebrated  at  Athens.1 

'ENHAIAHI2,  or  'Evt/aX/a£is,  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Enyalius," 
who  is  said  to  have  been  Mars,  or  one  of  his  ministers. 

'EHITHPIA  were  oblations  or  prayers  to  any  of  the  gods  vwep  rijs 
e£o5oi/,  for  a  prosperous  departure.  They  were  offered  by  generals 
before  they  went  to  war,  and  by  men  who  were  going  from  home,  or 
were  about  to  die/ 

'EriAXOfll  was  in  honor  of  Ceres  named  "Ax^em/  from  A^Bos, 
grief ;  in  memory  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Proser- 
pine. 

'EIUAHMIA  were  private  festivals  and  times  of  rejoicing,  on  ac- 
count of  a  friend  or  relation  returning  from  a  journey/ 


'Em  AH  MIA  'AnOAAftNOS  was  a  Delphic  festival,  in  memor> 
of  a  journey  of  Apollo." 

•Ei  llOPIKAAIA  was  in  honor  of  Apollo/ 
'EIIIKAEIAIA  was  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honor  of  Ceres/ 
'EIIIKPHMA  was  another  festival  of  Ceres,  observed  by  the  La- 


EniNIKIA,  ErilMKIOI  'EOPTH,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  after 
victory.    'Ewtviua  dveiv  signifies  to  sacrifice  for  a  victory  obtained. 


conians/ 


•  Pausan.  Corinth,  cap.  xxvi.  Philostr. 


*  Idem. 
*"  Idem. 

*  Suidas  ;  Ktyroolog.  Auct. 

*  Plutarch,  de  hid.  tt  Onr. 

1  Hi  hut.  in  Propempt.  Flavian. 
°  Procop.  in  Kpist.  ad  Zacbari. 
1  He*}  chins. 


Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  iv.  cap.  17  et  18. 
p  Pollux  lib.  x.  cap.  20.  seg.  74. 
i  Athene  lib.  xi. 
r  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  50.  seg.  36. 
1  Pollux  lib.  x.  cap.  53.  Hesychius. 
*  Heaych.    Athene,  lib.  xv.  Pindar. 


Schot.  Olymp.  xiii. 
■  Hesychius. 


Idem. 
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ETIIXKAMA  was  a  Rhodian  festival/ 
'FJII2KHNA  was  a  Spartan  festival/ 

'EnilKIPA,  'EnilKlPnilS,  was  observed  at  Scira  in  Attica,  in 
honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.' 

'EPrATIA  was  a  Laconian  festival  in  honor  of  Hercules/  in  me- 
mory of  whose  labors  it  was  probably  instituted. 

'EPKHNIA,  or  'Eprima,  was  in  honor  of  Ceres/  who  was  sur- 
named  Hercynna/  from  Hercynna,  the  daughter  of  Tropbonius  and 
companion  of  Proserpina/ 

'EPMAIA  were  festivals  observed  in  honor  of  'Ep/i^t,  Mercury,  by 
the  Pheneatae  in  Arcadia,"  and  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis."  Another  was 
observed  by  the  Tanagraeans  in  Boeotia,"  where  Mercury  was  called 
Kpto<p6post  the  ram-bearer,  and  represented  with  a  ram  upon  bis 
shoulders,  because  in  a  time  of  sickness  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
about  the  city  with  a  ram  upon  his  shoulders,  and  to  have  cured 
•those  who  were  ill ;  in  memory  of  which,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
youths  walked  round  the  walls  of  the  city  with  a  lamb  or  ram  upon 
his  shoulders.  Another  festival  was  observed  in  Crete,  where  the 
masters  attended  whilst  the  servants  sat  at  table/  Another  of  Mer- 
cury's festivals  was  observed  by  boys  in  the  schools  of  exercise  at 
Athens;?  at  which  no  adult  person  was  allowed  to  be  present,  except 
the  gymnasiarch. 

'EPftTIAIA  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians  in  honor  of  *Ef>»s, 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love/ 

'EPftTIA  was  probably  the  same  as  the  last,  it  being  observed  by 
the  Thespians  in  houor  of  Cupid/  and  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
with  sports  and  games,  in  which  musicians  and  others  contended. 
If  any  quarrels  had  happened  among  the  people,  it  was  usual  at  this 
time  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  the  god  that  he  would  termi- 
nate them. 

E1TI AI A  were  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,'  called  'Err/a,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  any  part  away ;  and  hence  rE<rW?  dueiv,  to 
sacrifice  to  Vesta,  was  proverbially  applied  to  those  who  performed 
any  thing  privately,"  or  rather  to  covetous  persons  who  will  not  give 
up  any  thing  of  which  they  are  possessed/ 

EVMEMAEIA,  or  2  EM  NUN  'EOPTH,  was  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  Furies,*  who  were  called  by  the  Athenians  o€fival  deal,  venerable 
goddesses,  and  by  the  Sicyonians  and  others,  eu/ieW5c«,  favorable  or 
propitious,  from  an  opinion  that  their  true  names  were  unlucky 
omens.  It  was  observed  annually  with  sacrifices,  in  which  pregnant 
ewes,  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  young  men,  and  a  liba- 
tion of  honey  and  wine,  were  offered  to  the  goddesses  by  persons 
decked  with  flowers.    At  Athens  none  but  freeborri  citizens  were 


«  HwychiuB. 

/  Idem. 

r  Stxabo  lib.  ix. 

*  Hesjcli. 
<  Idrm. 

*  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.  153. 
'  Pau&an.  Ba-otic. 

*■  Id.  Arcadic. 
■  Id.  Eliac. 

Antiq.  o/Gr. 


0  Pau«an.  Baeotic. 

r  Athen.  lib.  xit. 

f  i£schin.  in  Tiroarchuro. 

9  Eustath.  in  II.  w'. 

•  Plot.  Erotic.    Pausan.  Boot. 

'  Hesych. 

"  Diogenianus. 

■  Tarrhaius. 

*"  Pauaan.  Bceotk. 
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admitted,  and  of  them  only  such  as  were  remarkable  for  virtue  and 
integrity,  for  such  alone  were  acceptable  to  these  deities,  whose  pe- 
culiar office  it  was  to  punish  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 

EYPYOIftNION  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Ceres.' 

EYPYKAEIA  was  a  Spartan  festival. 

EYPYNOM EIA  was  an  annual  solemnity  observed  by  the  Phiga- 
leans  in  Arcadia/  who  offered  public  and  private  sacrifices  to  Eury- 
nome,  who  was  either  Diana,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus. 

"E<!>inn02  were  horse-races  in  Laconia.* 

'HAAKATAIA  was  a  Laconian  festival  in  honor  of  Helacatus/  a 
boy  beloved  by  Hercules. 

"II  PA  I A  was  a  festival  at  Argos  in  honor  of  Juno,  who  was  the 
protectress  of  that  city,  and  called  "Hpij.  There  were  two  processions 
to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  which  was  without  the  city  :  one  by 
men  in  armor,  which  from  respect  they  put  off  before  they  ap- 
proached the  altar;*  the  other,  in  which  the  priestess  of  Juno  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  beautiful  white  oxen/  A  hundred  oxen 
adorned  with  garlands  were  sacrificed,  and  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple ;''  and  hence  this  festival  was  called  'EKard/ij3o<a ;  and  that  sacri- 
fice was  sometimes  denominated  \t%ipya,  probably  from  X£x°*»  a  bed, 
because  Juno  presided  over  marriages,  births,  &c.  See  'Exaropfiota. 
The  same  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  .Kgina  and  Sa- 
mos,  who  were  colonies  from  Argos. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  every  fifth  year  in  Elis, 
where  sixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  god- 
dess. There  were  also  games/  over  which  presided  these  sixteen  ma- 
trons, who  decreed  the  prize  of  running  to  the  girls  of  Elis.  The  con- 
tenders were  virgins,  who  being  divided  into  different  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  ages,  ran  races  in  their  order.  The  habit  of  all  was  the 
same  :  their  hair  was  dishevelled ;  their  right  shoulders  were  bare  to 
their  breasts ;  and  their  dress  reached  no  lower  than  their  knees. 
They  had  a  second  race  in  the  Olympic  stadium,  which  at  that  time 
was  shortened  about  a  sixth  part.  They  who  obtained  the  victory 
were  rewarded  with  crowns  of  olive,  and  with  a  share  of  the  ox  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  were  also  permitted  to  dedicate  their  owu  pictures  to 
Juno. 

The  same  name  was  giveu  to  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at  Corinth 
for  Medea's  children,  who  were  buried  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acnea 
in  that  city,  and  who,  as  some  say,  were  slain  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  not  by  Medea,  as  was  afterwards  pretended/ 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  celebrated  by  the  Pellensans 
with  games,  in  which  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  garment 
called  1  If Wr^vio)  xXatya. 

'HPAKAEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  honor  of  Hercules.' 


*  Hesychioa. 

v  Pa  man.  Area  die. 

•  Hesych.  ct  Phatorin. 

•  Hraych. 

*  jfcneaa  Poliorcet.  cap.  17. 


*  Paltcphat.  de  Incrcdib.  cap.  51. 

*  Schol.  Pindar,  in  Olvmp.  via.  t.  151. 
'  Pauaan.  lib.  v.  cap.  16. 

/  Lycophr.  Scholiast. 

*  Ppllox  lib.  fiii.  cap.  9. 
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The  Thisbians  also,  and  Thebans,  observed  a  solemn  festival  iu 
honor  of  Hercules,  surnamed  M>/Xwv,  because  ra  /ii)Xa,  apples,  were 
offered  to  him.* 

At  Sicyon  Hercules  was  honored  with  a  festival,  which  continued 
two  days,  the  former  of  which  was  called  *Oro/iurcu,  and  the  latter 
'HpacXfta. 

At  Lindus  was  a  solemnity  in  honor  of  Hercules,  at  which  only  exe- 
crations and  ill-boding  words  were  heard. 

At  Coos  was  another  festival,  in  which  the  priest  officiated  in  wo- 
man's apparel,  and  with  a  mitre  on  his  head. 

'HPCXEAN0EIA  was  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  in  which  the  women 
met  together  and  gathered  flowers.' 

'HPOXLA  was  a  festival  of  which  nothing  is  kuown  besides  the 
name. 

'HPftlX  was  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Delphians,  in  honor 
of  some  heroine.' 

'H4>AirTEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  "H^attrros, 
Vulcan.  At  thia  time  there  was  a  race  with  torches,  called  aywv  Xau- 
rabov^ott  in  the  Academy."*  The  contenders  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom  being  appointed  by  lot  to  begin  the  race,  took  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  the  course  :  if  the  torch  was  ex- 
tinguished before  be  arrived  at  the  goal,  he  gave  it  to  the  second  ; 
and  the  second,  in  like  manuer,  to  the  third.  He  who  carried  the 
torch  lighted  to  the  end  of  the  race  was  the  victor,  aud  was  called 
\niA*abri<p6pQ%  or  irvparjfopot ;  and  if  no  one  could  accomplish  that, 
the  victory  was  not  adjudged  to  any.  If  the  contenders,  through 
fear  of  extinguishing  the  torch,  slackened  their  course,  the  spectators 
struck  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  ;  for  which  reason  the 
blows  were  called  wXijyai  wXarciat,  broad  stripes,  find  rcpa/ictral,  be- 
cause inflicted  in  the  Ceramicus."  The  successive  delivery  of  the 
torches  from  one  to  another  is  usually  compared  iu  authors  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.' 

0AAY2IA  was  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  husbandmen  after  harvest 
wrip  rift  evXe/ai  t&v  icapvuv,  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  by  whose  bless- 
ing they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  The  whole  festival  was 
called  'AXJia,  and  IvyKoptoTtipta  from  the  gathering  of  fruits.  Some  say 
that  it  was  observed  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus/  who  were  the  two 
deities  that  had  a  peculiar  care  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but  others 
think  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  solemn  procession  in  honor  of 
Neptune,  and  that  all  the  gods  participated  in  the  offerings  at  this 
festival.* 

Hence  is  derived  0aXi/<r»oi  &pros,  sometimes  called  Qapyij\os,r  which 
was  the  first  bread  made  of  the  new  corn.  Some  say  that  0aXvaia  is 
a  general  name  for  every  festival  in  which  were  carried  ol  GaXXoi,  green 
boughs. 


*  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

*  Hesychius. 

*  Idem. 

'  Plut.  Quseat.  Grace. 

-  Pwuan.    Pew.  Vet.  Schol.  Hesych. 


•  Aristophan.  ej usque  Schol.  io  Kan. 

•  Lucrct.  lib.  ii. 

r  Menandcr  Rhetor. 

»  Horn.  11.  t.  et  Euatath.  ibid. 

r  Athena-,  lib.  iii. 
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OAPrHAIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun  and  his 
attendants,  the  hours;  or,  as  others  think,  of  Delian  Apollo  and 
Diana.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  OapyrjXitJv,  and 
received  its  name  from  0apy//\ta,  which  was  a  general  word  for  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  because  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  was  the 
carrying  of  first  fruits  in  pots  called  0dpyij\oc.    The  chief  solemnity 
was  on  the  latter  day,  the  former  being  employed  in  preparing  for  it. 
On  the  first  day  it  was  customary  to  lustrate  the  city,  which  was 
performed  by  two  persons,  who  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
tpappaKoi,  or  by  the  particular  one  of  avfipatc^ot.    They  were  both 
men,  or,  according  to  others,  a  man  and  a  woman,  one  of  whom  re- 
presented the  male,  the  other  the  female  sex,  and  offered  a  sacrifice 
for  each  of  them.    It  was  usual  for  the  man  to  carry  about  his  neck 
figs,  called  lux^bes,  of  a  black  color ;  and  the  woman,  white.  The 
tpappaKos  was  denominated  Kpabrjafrjji  from  a  sort  of  figs  called  upabai, 
and  used  in  lustrations  ;  and  hence  xpubris  vo/ios  was  a  tune  on  the 
flute,  which  was  played  as  he  went  to  perform  his  office.    It  was 
also  customary  for  a  choir  of  singers  to  contend  for  victory  ;  and  the 
conqueror  dedicated  a  tripod  in  the  Pytheum,  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
At  this  festival  the  Athenian*  enrolled  their  adopted  sons  in  the  pub- 
lic register.    During  the  solemnity  it  was  unlawful  to  give  or  receive 
pledges ;  and  they  who  offended  in  this  particular  were  arraigned  in 
an  assembly  held  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  Milesians  had  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  which  they  cele- 
brated with  ftasting,  and  with  many  expressions  of  mirth  and  good 
humor. 

OEOrAMIA,  the  marriage  of  the  gods,  was  a  Sicilian  festival  in 
honor  of  Proserpina/  and  seems  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory  of 
her  marriage  with  Pluto. 

0EOINIA.    See  Atovvaia. 

0EO5ENIA  was  a  festival  common  to  all  the  gods/  and  celebrated 
in  many  cities  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Athens. 

The  Pcllenrcans  instituted  solemn  games,  called  by  this  name,  in 
honor  of  Apollo  0eo£tnos,  the  god  of  hospitality,"  or,  according  to 
others,8  of  Apollo  and  Mercury.  The  victors  were  rewarded  with  t 
piece  of  plate/  or  with  a  garment  called  x*a«»a-x 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Dioscuri  instituted  a  festival  of  this  name,  in 
memory  of  the  gods  honoring  them  with  their  presence  at  an  enter- 
tainment.'' 

0EO<t>ANElA  or  ©ROMANIA,  the  appearance  of  the  god,  was  a 
festival  observed  by  the  Delphtans/  on  the  day  that  Apollo  first  ma- 
nifested himself  to  them. 

0 E P A1"! N ATI AI A  was  a  Lacouian  festival." 

0EPMIHN  EOPTH  was  a  public  festival  of  the  iEtolians  at 
Tfaermi.1 

©E2MO<I>OPIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Ceres,  surnamed  0e<r/io- 


1  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

'  Hesycbius. 

u  Pausan.  Acliaic. 

v  Pindar.  Scliol.  Olymp.  xi. 

u  r.uisan.  Acliaic. 


x  Pindar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  xi. 
y  Idem  ibid.  Olymp.  iii. 


'  Horodot.  lib.  i. 
11  Hesycha 
t>  Polyb.  lib.  v. 


Suidai. 
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^>po«,  the  Lawgiver/  because  she  was  the  first  that  taught  mankind 
the  use  of  laws.  Some  attribute  its  institution  to  Triptolemus,  some 
to  Orpheus,  and  others  to  the  daughters  of  Danaiis.  It  was  cele- 
brated iu  many  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  particular  by  the  Spartans, 
Milesians,  Drymeans,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Syracusans,  Eretriaos, 
and  Delians. 

But  it  was  observed  by  the  Athenians  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  devotion.4  The  worshippers  were  freeborn  women,  whose  hus- 
bands were  accustomed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  solemnity  ;  and 
to  this  they  were  obliged,  if  the  portion  of  their  wives  amounted  to 
three  talents/  These  women  were  assisted  by  a  priest  called  trrc+a- 
ycxf>6post  from  bis  wearing  a  crown  during  the  execution  of  bis  office, 
and  by  certain  virgins,  who  were  strictly  confined,  and  maintained  at 
the  public  charge  in  a  place  denominated  Gkaftofopelov.  The  women 
were  dressed  in  white  apparel  ^  to  denote  their  spotless  innocence, 
and  were  obliged  to  the  strictest  chastity  for  five  or  three  days  before 
the  festival/  and  also  during  the  solemnity,  which  lasted  four  days. 
For  this  purpose  they  strewed  their  beds  with  agnus  castus/  flea- 
bane,'  vine-branches/  and  other  herbs,  which  were  supposed  to  con- 
duce to  chastity.  It  was  considered  unlawful  to  eat  the  kernels  of 
pomegranates/ or  to  adorn  themselves  with  garlands  ;  and  every  thing 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  modesty,  with  the 
exception  of  jesting  on  each  other.  Three  days  at  least,  were  spent 
io  preparing  for  the  festival.  On  the  eleventh  of  nvav€\pivv,m  the 
women  carrying  upon  their  beads  books  in  which  were  contained 
the  laws,*  went  to  Eleusis,  where  the  solemnity  was  observed ;  and 
hence  this  day  was  called  *Avo&o$,  the  Ascent/  On  the  fourteenth 
the  festival  began,  and  continued  till  the  eighteenth/  On  the  six- 
teenth, about  the  middle  of  the  festival,  they  kept  a  fast,  sitting  on 
the  ground/  in  token  of  humiliation*/  and  hence  the  day  was  called 
Nif<rre<a,  a  Fast/  It  was  usual  at  this  solemnity  to  offer  prayers  to 
Ceres,  Proserpina,  Pluto,  the  Earth,  Mercury,  the  Graces,  and  Cal- 
ligenia/  who,  some  say,  was  the  nurse,  some  the  priestess,  and  others 
the  waiting-maid  of  Ceres :"  of  all  the  Greeks  the  Eretrians  alone 
omitted  this  custom.  There  was  also  a  mysterious  sacrifice  called 
btvyfia,  and  afterwards  broblvypa,  because  all  men  were  excluded 
from  it,  or  because  in  a  dangerous  war  the  women's  prayers  were  so 
efficacious  that  the  enemies  of  the  republic  were  defeated  and  driven 
to  Chalcis;  whence  it  is  sometimes  denominated  XaAn&Kw  */<ay/4a/ 


•  Virg.  /r.n.  lib.  iv.  v.  58.  Phurnut. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
lib.  v.  cap.  68. 

*  Theocrit.  Schol.  Idyll.  i».  v.  25. 

•  Isaeas  Orat.  Pyrrhi  de  Hseredit. 

/  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  x.  v.  4S1.    Fart.  lib. 

in  v.  619. 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  Ovid.  Met. 
ibid. 

*  Plin.  lib.  xxiv.  csp.  9.  ifclian.  Hist. 
Anim.  lib.  ix.  cap.  26. 

4  Scbol.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iv.  v.  25. 

*  Slepban.  in  Ml\rrr. 


1  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept. 
■  Heaych.  in  'Avo&os. 

•  Schol.  Theocrit.  Protrept. 

•  Hesych.  in  'Avotos . 

P  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  ▼.  86.  Plut. 
Demosth.    Athen.  lib.  rii.  cap.  16. 
«  Plut.  de  laid,  et  Oair. 
9  Phurnut.  dc  N»t.  Deorum. 

•  Athen.  ibid. 

1  Arirtoph.  Thesmoph.  v.  304.  »eq. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  festival  was  another  sacrifice  called  Snfua,  a 
mulct,  which  was  offered  as  an  expiation  of  any  irregularity  that  bad 
been  committed  during  the  solemnity.0  At  the  commencement  of 
this  festival,  ail  persons  who  had  been  committed  for  small  faults, 
which  would  not  render  them  incapable  of  communicating  in  the 
sacrifices  and  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  were  released/ 

0HIEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  memory  of  Theseus.  It  was 
celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  every  month  with  sports,  games,  and 
banquets;  and  they  who  were  poor  aud  unable  to  contribute  any 
thing  towards  them,  were  entertained  free  of  cost  at  the  public  tables.' 
The  sacrifices  were  called  'Oybobta  from  oyboos,  the  eighth,  because 
they  were  offered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month.1 

0PIH  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Apollo,"  from  whose  three  nurses, 
called  Thriae,  it  derived  its  name. 

0YIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,*  observed  by  the  Eleans 
at  a  place  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  Elis,  where  it  was  confi- 
dently reported  that  the  god  himself  was  present  in  person. 

©YAAA  was  in  houor  of  Venus.c 

0YNNAIA  was  a  sacrifice  that  derived  its  name  from  (Kwos,  a 
tunny,  which  fishermen  offered  to  Neptune  after  a  successful  draught.4 

'1EPOE  TAMOl,  the  sacred  marriage,  was  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno/  whose  marriage  it  commemorated. 

'I0HMAIA  was  a  festival  in  which  musicians  contended,  and  was 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter/  surnamed  'Iflw/u'/rijs  from  It  home  a 
city  of  Thessaly  or  Messene. 

'IN  AX  I A  was  a  festival  of  Leucothea  in  Crete,  and  derived  its 
name  from  Inachus/  or  rather  from  I  no,  who  was  the  same  as  Leuco- 
thea, and  «xos»  grief. 

'INYNIA  was  a  festival  in  Lemnos. 

'INflA  were  festivals  in  memory  of  I  no,  one  of  which  was  cele- 
brated yearly  at  Corinth  with  sports  aud  sacrifices/  An  annual 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  I  no  by  the  Megarians,  by  whom  she  was  first 
called  Leucothea.'    Ino  had  also  a  festival  in  Laconia/ 

IOBAKXEIA  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  surnamed  Iobaccbus  from 
the  exclamation  used  in  some  of  his  festivals.    Sec  Aiovvaia. 

'JOAAIA  was  a  Tlieban  festival,  and  the  same  as 'HpuicAeia/  It 
was  instituted  in  honor  of  Hercules  and  his  companion  lolaiis,  who 
assisted  him  a^tinst  the  hydra.  It  lasted  several  days,  aud  was  cele- 
brated with  sacrifices,  horse-races,  and  the  exercises  of  the  wei  rnOXo*. 
The  victors  were  crowned  with  gai lands  of  myrtle,  aud  sometimes 
rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass  ;  and  the  place  in  which  these  exer- 
cises were  performed  was  called  '\o\uciov  from  lolaiis. 

'IIEIA  was  a  solemnity  observed  by  several  cities  in  houor  of  lsis," 


*  Ilesych. 

*  Sopat.  dc  Divis.  Qua?st. 
v  Aristoph.  Pluto. 

*  Ifesych. 

*  Idem. 

A  I  Wan.  Eliac.  &. 

»  Elesych. 

4  Allien,  lib.  vii. 


'  Ursycliius. 

/  Stephan.  Byzaot.    Pausan.  Bf 

a*  ilesychius. 

*  Tzetz.  in  Lycophr. 
'  Pausan.  Atlieis. 

*  Pausan.  Lacon. 

'  Pindar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  vii. 
DioJ.  Sir.  lib.  i. 
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who,  as  some  say,  first  taught  men  the  use  of  corn ;  in  memory  of 
which  benefit  the  worshippers,  in  some  places,  carried  vessels  full  of 
wheat  and  barley. 

'IXXENIA  were  annual  sports  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  memory 
oflschenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury  and  Hierea,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  service  of  bis  country,  and  was  honored  with  a  monument 
near  the  Olympian  stadium." 

KABEIPIA  were  mysteries  observed  at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  and 
especially  at  Imbrus  and  Samothrace,  which  islands  were  consecrated 
to  the  Cabiri,  of  whom  little  is  known.  They  who  were  initiated  into 
these  mysteries  were  supposed  to  be  effectually  secured  from  storms 
at  sea  and  all  other  dangers/ 

KAAAOIAIA  were  solemn  sports  celebrated  by  the  Laconians  in 
honor  of  Diana/ 

KAAAIITEIA,  the  rewards  of  beauty,  was  a  Lesbian  festival,  in 
which  women  presented  themselves  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the 
prize  was  assigned  to  the  fairest.9 

Another  of  these  contests  was  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusinia 
among  the  Parrhasians/ 

Another  of  the  same  kind  was  among  the  Eleans,'  by  whom  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armor, 
which  he  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

KAAATNTHPIA  was  an  Athenian  festival/ 

KAPNEIA  was  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  especially  at  Sparta,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Carneus  from 
Carneus  a  Trojan,*  or  from  Carnus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa/ 
This  festival  lasted  nine  days,  and  commenced  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  Carneus,  which  corresponded  with  the  Athenian  Metagitnion." 
It  was  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  living  in  camps ;  for  nine  omabts, 
tents,  were  erected,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  of  three  different 
tribes  lived  nine  days,  during  which  they  were  obedient  to  a  public 
crier/  At  this  festival  the  tunes  called  Kapveiot  vufwt  were  sung  by 
musicians,  who  contended  for  victory. 

KAPTA,  or  KAPTAT1I,  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Diana/  who 
was  surnamed  Caryatis  from  Caryum  in  Laconia,  where  this  solemnity 
was  observed.  It  was  usual  fur  virgins  to  meet  at  this  celebration, 
aod  to  join  in  a  certain  dapce  called  KapvariSetv.* 

K  ILK)  TO  MO  I  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Hebe,  the  goddess  of 
youth/ 

KAAAEVTHPIA,  or  B1XBAIA,  was  a  festival  *  celebrated  at  the 
pruning  of  the  vioes. 

KNAKAAH2IA  was  annually  celebrated  upon  mount  Cnacalos, 


•  Tsetx.  in  Ljcophr.  Caaaandr.  v.  42. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  r. 
r  Horn.  ScboL  II. »'. 
v  Athen.lib.xiii. 

9  Idem  ibid. 

•  Ktjmolog.  Auctor. 
«  Idem. 

-  Alcman. 


*  Hesych. 

"  Flut.  Nicia. 

*  Atben.  lib.  iv.  CaJlira.  Hymn,  in 
ApoUin.    Pindar.  Pythion. 

v  Pausan.  Lacon. 

*  Lucian.  wtpi  opxfatm. 

*  Pausan.  Curintb. 

*  Hesych. 
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by  the  Caphyatae,  in  honor  of  Diana,  who  from  that  place  was  sur- 
uamed  Cnacalesia/ 

KONNIAEIA  was  a  solemnity  on  the  day  before  the  festival  of 
Theseus,  in  which  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Connidas,  the  tutor  of  The- 
seus.'' 

KOPEIA  was  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who  was  named  KoprfS 

KOPYBANTIKA  was  a  festival  observed  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
memory  of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when  concealed  in 
that  island  from  his  father  Saturn. 

KOTYTTIA,  or  KOTVTTI2,  was  a  nocturnal  festival  in  honor 
of  Cotys,  or  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  wantonness/  It  was  observed 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Chiaus,  Thracians,  and  others,  and 
celebrated  with  such  rites  as  were  thought  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  goddess.  Her  priests  were  called  /3d»rrae  from  fiarrreiv,  to  paint, 
because  they  practised  all  kinds  of  effeminate  arts;  and  hence  Korvos 
Oiaawrrji,  a  votary  of  Cotys,  was  proverbially  applied  to  a  man  who 
spent  his  time  in  dressing  and  perfuming  himself. 

Another  festival  of  this  name 'was  observed  in  Sicily,  where  the 
worshippers  carried  boughs  hung  about  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which 
any  person  might  pluck  off. 

KPONIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  Saturn,  called  Kp6- 
vo$.A  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Hecatombseon,  which  was  an- 
ciently denominated  Cronius.  Another  of  Saturn's  festivals  was  cele- 
brated •  on  the  sixteenth  of  Metagitnion  at  Rhodes,  where  they  offered 
in  sacrifice  a  condemned  criminal. 

KTBEPNHIIA  was  a  festival  instituted  by  Theseus  iii  memory  of 
the  Kv0epvf}rai,  pilots,  who  conducted  him  in  his  voyage  to  Crete.* 

KTNO<K)NT12  was  a  festival  observed  in  the  dog-day*  at  Argos,' 
and  derived  its  namediro  row*  Kvra$  <fx>vtlv,  from  killing  dogs,  because 
it  was  usual  on  that  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met. 

AAMITTHPIA  was  a  festival  at  Pellene"  in  Achaia,  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  surnamed  Aafntrrip  from  Xaftxeiy,  to  shine;  for  this  so- 
lemnity being  in  the  night,  the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

AAPIX2AIHN  'EOPTH  were  games  at  Larissa,*  in  which  the 
combatants  contended  singly,  before  the  irivraOkoi,  combat  of  five 
exercises,  was  invented. 

AAPYUA  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus  celebrated  at  Larysium,  a 
mountain  of  Laconia,  about  the  beginning  of  spring.0 

AA<t>PIA  was  an  annual  festival  at  Patra*  in  Achaia,  in  honor  of 
Diana'  surnamed  Laphria,  u*o  rvv\a<pvpwy,  from  the  spoils  taken  in 
bunting.  The  solemnity  lasted  two  days,  on  the  former  of  which 
was  a  solemn  procession  followed  by  Diana's  priestess,  who  was  a 

c  Pauaan.  A read.  *  Plutarch.  Theseo. 

■*  Plat.  Theseo.  '  Athen.  lib.  iii. 

'  Hesvcli.  1               M  Pausan.  Achaic. 

/  Suidas  ;  Juvenal.  Sat.  ii.  *  Apollon.  Schol.  lib.  it. 

f  Plutarch.  Proverb.  '  Pausan.  I .  u  on. 

a  ArUtoph.  Schol.  in  Nab.  He»ych.         >'  Idem  Achaic. 

»  porphyr.  ap.  Thoodor.  lib.  vii. 
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virgin,  and  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  deer.  On  the  second  day  they 
offered  sacrifices,  which  consisted  of  birds,  bears,  deer,  lions,  wolves, 
and  other  animals,  with  garden  fruits,  which  were  procured  partly  by 
private  persons,  and  partly  at  the  public  charge. 

A  [A  >N  I A  1.1  A  was  annually  observed  at  Sparta  q  in  honor  of  Leo- 
nidus,  who  with  a  small  number  of  men  stopped  the  whole  army  of 
Xerxes  at  Thermopylae,  and  maintained  the  passage  of  those  straits 
for  two  days.  On  this  occasion  an  oration  was  pronounced  on  that 
hero ;  and  sports,  in  which  only  freeborn  Spartans  were  allowed  to 
contend,  were  performed. 

AEONTIKA  was  a  festival  in  which  they  washed  their  hands  with 
honey  instead  of  water,  in  token  of  their  being  free  from  all  things 
hurtful  and  malicious/ 

AEPNAIA  was  a  festival  at  Lerna'  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  Proser- 
pina, and  Ceres.  Anciently,  the  Argives  carried  fire  to  this  solemnity 
from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  who  was  surnamed  rivpwWa,  per- 
haps from  ycvp,  fire. 

AHNAIA  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus,'  surnamed  Lenaeus  from 
ros,  a  wine-press.    It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Lenaeon  with  se- 
veral ceremonies;  but  the  contest  in  which  poets  strove  for  victory, 
and  the  tragedies  acted  at  that  time,  recommended  it  to  particular 
attention. 

AIOOBOAIA,  lapidation,  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Tree- 
zenians  in  memory  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  were  two  virgins  that 
in  a  time  of  tumult  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  were  stoued  to  death." 

AIMNATIAIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Diana,"  surnamed  Lim- 
natis  from  Limne,  a  school  of  exercise  at  Troezen,  in  which  she  was 
worshipped  ;  or  from  \ipvai,  lakes,  because  she  had  the  care  of  fisher- 
men." 

AINEIA  was  a  festival  in  memory  of  Linus,  an  old  poet,  who  had 
a  statue  in  mount  Helicon,  to  which  they  repaired  yearly  before  they 
sacrificed  to  the  muses/ 

ATKAIA  was  an  Arcadian'  festival  celebrated  with  games,  in 
which  the  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  suit  of  brazen  armor.  At 
this  time  a  human  sacrifice  was  offered.  It  was  first  observed  by 
Lycaon  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  Lvcaeus. 

AYKEIA  was  a  festival  observed  at  Argos  in  honor  of  Apollo 
\vKtio$,  who  was  so  called  from  his  delivering  the  Argives  from 
wolves  (Xvwi)  which  wasted  their  country ;  or  from  his  being  born 
in  Lycia,  whence  he  was  also  denominated  Avoryeyi/f/ 

ATKOTPrEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  me- 
mory of  Lycurgus  their  lawgiver,*  whom  they  honored  with  a  temple 
and  an  annual  sacrifice. 


*  Pausan.  Lacon. 

r  Porphyr.  de  Antr.  Nymph. 
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AY2ANAPIA  was  a  Saraian  festival'  in  honor  of  Lysander,  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral.  It  was  anciently  called  "Hpata,  which  name 
the  Samians  abolished  by  a  decree. 

MAIMAKTHPIA  were  solemn  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Athenians 
in  Macmacterion,  which  was  a  winter  month,  to  Jupiter  Mat/iarr^s,  the 
Propitious/  to  induce  him  to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather;  be- 
cause Jupiter  was  usually  considered  as  the  air  or  heavens,  and  there- 
fore thought  to  preside  over  the  seasons. 

MErAAAPTIA.    See  Qc<r/jo<p6pta. 

MENEAAEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Menelaus  *  at  Therapn* 
in  Laconia,  where,  together  with  Helena,  he  was  worshipped,  not  as 
a  hero  or  inferior  deity,  but  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

MEZOrTPO<MlNIAl  'HMEPAI  were  certain  days  on  which  the 
Lesbians  offered  public  sacrifices/ 

M  I  i  A I  'El  T\  I A  was  a  festival  in  the  month  MetagitnionS  in  honor 
of  Apollo  Merayeiryios.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
lite,  who  left  their  habitations,  and  settled  among  the  Diomeans  in 
Attica  ;  ami  hence  the  name  was  derived. 

MIATIAAEIA  were  sacrifices,  with  horse-races  and  other  games, 
celebrated  by  the  Chersonesians  iu  memory  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian 
general.* 

MINYEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Orchomenians,*  who 
were  called  Minyse  ;  aud  the  river  on  which  the  city  was  founded  was 
denominated  Minva  from  Minyas,  king  of  that  place. 

M 1TVAHN AlflN  EOPTH  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Mitylene,  in  u  place  without  the  city,  in  honor  of  Apollo 
MaXX<5€«.' 

MOVNYXIA  was  an  annual  solemnity  at  Athens,*  on  the  sixteenth 
of  Munvchiou,  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed  Munycbia  from  king 
Munycbus,  or  from  a  part  of  the  Piraeus  called  Munychia,  where  this 
goddess  had  a  temple.  At  this  solemnity  they  offered  certain  cakes 
called  afi<f>i<ft&vrcst  d*o  roD  u/i^i^ctetv,  from  shilling  on  every  side,  be- 
cause lighted  torches  hung  round  them,  when  they  were  carried  into 
the  temple ;  or  because  they  were  offered  at  full  moon,  at  which  time 
the  festival  was  observed. 

MOYIEIA  were  festivals '  in  honor  of  the  Muses  at  several  places 
in  Greece,  especially  among  the  Thespians,  by  whom  solemn  games 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians  also  observed  a 
festival  iu  honor  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses,  which  lasted  nine  days, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Muses. 

MY21 A  was  a  festival  "*  in  honor  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia  from 
Mysius  an  Argiau,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her;  or  from  nvvtfv, 
to  satisfy,  because  Ceres  first  taught  men  the  use  of  corn.    This  fes- 

*  Plut.  Lysandro  ;  Hcsych.  «  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  Hesych. 

'  Ilesycb.    Plut.  ntpl  iopyyifflas,  *  Plut.  de  Glor.  Atbeu.  Harpocrat. 

4  lsncrat.  Helen.  Encom.  Pausan.  La-  Suidaa  ;  Eustath.  in  II.  o. 

tun.  '  Poll.  lib.  i.  c»p.  1.    .Eachin.  in  Ti- 

*  HetTCfa.  marcb.  Pausan.  lkcoUc.  Diod.  Sic  lib. 
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tival  continued  seven  days,  on  the  third  of  which  all  the  men  and  dogs 
were  shut  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  women  and  bitches  remained 
within. 

MflAEIA  was  an  Arcadian  "  festival  which  derived  its  name  from 
ftZXos,  a  fight,  being  instituted  in  memory  of  a  battle  in  which  Ly- 
curgns  slew  Ereuthalion. 

NEKYXIA  was  in  memory  of  deceased  persons. 

N  EMEIEIA,  or  NEME21A,  was  a  solemnity  in  memory  of  deceased 
persons,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  was 
supposed  to  defend  the  relics  of  the  dead  from  injury." 

NEOINIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bacchus/  when 
the  new  wine  was  first  tasted. 

NEOI1TOAEMEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Delphians/ 
with  much  pomp  and  splendor,  in  memory  of  Neoptoiemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  sack  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

NHAHIAIA  was  a  Milesian  festival 9  in  honor  of  Diaua,  surnamed 
Neleis  from  Neleus,  an  inhabitant  of  Miletus.' 

NIKH  'H  'EN  MAPA0ANI  was  an  annual  solemnity  observed  by 
the  Athenians  on  the  sixth  of  Boedromion,  in  memory  of  the  famous 
victory  which  Milliades  obtained  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon/ 

NIKHTHPIA  'A0HNA2  was  an  Athenian  solemnity  in  memory  of 
Minerva's  victory  over  Neptune,  when  they  contended  for  the  honor 
of  giving  name  to  the  city  which  was  afterwards  called  Athens." 

NOVMHNIA,  or  NEOMHNIA,  was  a  festival  observed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  lunar  month,0  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  upon 
the  new  moon,  in  honor  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially  of  Apollo,  who 
was  called  Neofo/pfos,  because  the  sun  is  the  author  and  origin  of  all 
light.  To  celebrate  this  festival  was  called  rov/inviaceiv  ;  the  cakes 
that  were  offered  were  denominated  vov^ivioi ;  and  the  worshippers 
ro¥f*rivia<rTai.  It  was  observed  with  games  and  public  entertainments 
which  were  provided  by  the  rich,  to  whose  tables  the  poor  repaired 
in  great  numbers.  The  Athenians,  at  these  times,  offered  solemn 
prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  during 
the  ensuing  month,  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  in  the  citadel,  which 
was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  they  gave  a  houey-cake  called  /ie\tr- 
rovra.  These  sacrifices,  because  offered  every  month,  were  deno- 
minated ep/jttiva  lepit,  or  e-Kt/n)  via;  and  they  who  performed  them,  tTrt- 
prjvtoi,  and  aypepovts. 

HANOI K A  was  a  Macedonian  festival  9  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  observed  in  the  month  Xanthus,  which  was  the  same 
as  April/  At  this  time  the  army  was  purified  by  a  solemn  lustration 
in  the  following  manner: — a  bitch  was  divided  into  two  halves,  one 
of  which,  together  with  the  entrails,  was  placed  on  the  right  hand, 
the  other  on  the  left ;  and  between  these  the  army  marched  in  a  cer- 

•  Apollon.  Rhod.  Schol.  lib.  i.  v.  164.      ■  Plat,  de  Glor.  Athen. 

•  Sopbocl.  Electr.      793.    Demoath.       ■  Proclus  in  1  im;eum  Cora.  i. 

mdr.  Spudiam ;  Suidaa  voce.  *  Horn.  Schol.  Od.  v.  Euslath.  Od.  v. 

r  Hesvch.  et  <p'.    Hesych.    Herodot.  lib.  viii. 

f  Heliodor.  Etbiopic.  lib.  iii.  -  Hesych.    Liv.  lib.  xJ.    Curtiua  1.  x. 

*  Pluu  de  Virtute  Mulicr.  *  Suidat. 

*  Lycophr.  Camndr. 
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tain  order.  After  the  arms  of  the  Macedonian  kings  came  the  horse, 
which  were  followed  by  the  king  and  his  children,  after  whom  went 
the  lif<  guards,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  being  performed, 
the  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  mock  hattle  ensued. 

5VNOIKIA,  or  MET01K1A,  was  annually  observed  by  the 
Athenians'  in  honor  of  Minerva,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Hecatombaeon, 
in  memory  of  leaving  their  country-seats,  and  uniting  together  in  one 
body  at  the  persuasion  of  Theseus. 

'OrXHOTA  was  a  Boeotian  festival*  in  honor  of  Neptune,  sur- 
named  Onchestius  from  Onchestus,  a  town  in  Boeotia. 

'OAYMFIIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter by  the  Athenians,  Smyrnaeans,  Macedonians,  and  especially  by  the 
Eleans. 

'OMOAfllA  was  a  Thehan  festival  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Homoloius, 
or  of  Ceres  Homoloia,"  who  were  so  called  from  Homole  in  Bceotia, 
from  the  prophetess  Homoloia,  or  from  opoXos,  which  in  the  l.olian 
dialect  signifies  peaceable. 

02XO<t>OPIA,  or  'ft2XO*OPIA,  was  an  Athenian  festival  which 
derived  its  name  airo  tov  Qepeiv  ras  oa^as,  from  carrying  boughs  bung 
with  grapes  that  were  termed  orryaitb  and  which  was  instituted  by  The- 
seus iu  commemoration  of  his  return  from  Crete.c  Besides  other  rites 
performed  at  this  festival,  there  was  always  a  race/  the  contenders  in 
which  uere  young  men  whose  parents  were  both  living,  and  wbo 
were  selected  from  every  tribe.  The  place  where  the  race  terminated 
was  called  'iia\o<^6pwv  from  the  o<r\atf  boughs,  which  the*  runners 
carried  iu  their  hands,  and  there  deposited.  The  reward  of  the  vic- 
tor was  a  cup  called  7re»ra7rXoa,  or  TrevraTrXi/,  fivefold,  because  it  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  five  things,  namely,  wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal, 
and  oil. 

nAITCAAAIA  was  a  festival  which  derived  its  name  aro  rcoTwv 
icXacW,  from  all  sorts  of  boughs,  and  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
Rhodians  when  they  pruned  their  vines.' 

IlAMBOIftTIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  the  Boeotians/  who 
assembled  near  Chaeronea,  at  the  temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed  Itonia 
from  llonius  the  son  of  Amphictyon. 

nANAOHNAl  A  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  Minerva,  the 
protectress  of  Athens.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Erichthonius,<  who 
called  it  'Adi'ivaia ;  and  it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Theseus,  when 
he  had  united  into  oue  city  all  the  Athenian  people,  and  by  him  was 
denominated  \]a%'nO))vnta.h  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  same  as 
the  Roman  quinquatria.  At  first  it  continued  only  one  day;  but  it 
was  afterwards  prolonged  several  days,  and  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence. 

There  were  two  solemnities  of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 

y  Tlmcyd.  lib.  ii.  Plut.  Theseo.  aych. 

2  Pau-an.  Pxvotic.  *  Hcsjch. 

«  Tiieociit.  Schol.  Idyll,  viii.  /  Strabo  lib.  ix.    Pausaa.  Bocotic 

6  Allien,  lib.  xi.  cap.  13.     Hesych.       *"  llarpocrat. 
Harpocrat.  *  Pausaa.  Arcad.  Plut.  Theseo ;  Schol. 

«  Plut.  Theseo.  Arislopb.  ad  Nub.  v.  385. 

d  Pausan.  Attic.  Athcn.  ibid.  He- 
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Mey&Xa  UavaOt'ivaia,  the  Great  Panathenaea,  and  was  celebrated 
once  in  five  years/  beginning  on  the  twenty-second  of  Hecatombseon : 
the  other  was  denominated  Mirpa  Hava&tivaia,  the  Less  Panathenaea, 
and  was  observed  every  third  year,  or,  as  some  think,  every  year,  be- 
ginning on  the  twentieth  or  twenty -first  of  Thargelion.*  In  the  latter 
were  three  games,  managed  by  ten  presidents,  who  were  elected  from 
the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  and  who  continued  in  office  during  four 
years.'  On  the  first  day  was  a  race  with  torches,  in  which  first  foot- 
men, and  afterwards  horsemen,  contended,"*  and  which  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  greater  festival.  The  second  contention  was  thavhplas 
aywv,  a  gymnastic  exercise,"  in  which  the  combatants  gave  proof  of 
their  strength  or  manhood.  The  place  of  these  games  was  near  the 
river,  and  was  called  from  the  festival  UavaBrjvdtKov.  The  third  was 
a  musical  contention  instituted  by  Pericles  :  the  subject  proposed  was 
the  eulogium  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  also  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  had  rescued  the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it 
was  oppressed.0  The  poets  also  contended  in  four  plays,  which 
from  their  number  were  called  rerpdKoylaf  Besides  these  there  was 
a  contention  at  Suniuiu,  in  imitation  of  a  sea-fight.7  The  victor  in 
either  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil  and  with  a 
crown  of  tbe  olives  which  grew  in  the  Academy,  and  which  were 
called  popiat,  from  nopos,  death,  or  from  pipos,  a  part/  There  was 
likewise  a  dance  called  Pyrrhichia,  performed  by  boys  in  armor,  who 
represented  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  the  battle  of  Minerva  with  the 
Titans/  No  man  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  these  games  in  dyed 
garments,  under  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  the  &ytavodirijsl  president 
of  the  games.  Lastly,  a  sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  to  which 
every  Athenian  borough  contributed  an  ox  ;  of  the  flesh  that  remained, 
a  public  entertainment  was  made  for  the  whole  assembly ;  and  at 
this  entertainment  cups  of  an  unusual  size  were  employed.1 

In  the  greater  festival  most  of  tbe  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
observed,"  but  with  greater  splendor  and  magnificence,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other  matters.  In  particular,  at  this  solemnity  was  a 
procession,  in  which  was  carried  the  sacred  xe>\os,  garment,  of  Mi- 
nerva.* This  TrirXos  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins,  who 
were  called  tpyatniKal,  from  tyyov,  a  work,  and  who  were  superin- 
tended by  two  of  the  bfipijipopoi,  and  commenced  their  employment  at 
the  festival  XaAreia,  which  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  Pyanepsiou.  The 
garment  was  white,  without  sleeves,  and  embroidered  with  gold  ; 
upon  it  were  described  the  achievements  of  Minerva  against  the 
giants,  of  Jupiter,  of  the  heroes,  and  of  men  renowned  for  valor  and 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  ri.  cap.  56.  Schol.  Eu- 
rip.  ad  Hecub.  v.  460. 

*  Harpocrat.  et  Suidas  in  Uaya&i)¥aua. 
1  Pollux  lib.  »iii.  cap.  9.  §eg.  93. 

■  Xenoph.  Sympot.    Atben.  lib.  iv. 

■  Idem  ibid.    Demostb.  da  Corona. 

*  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  hb.  vii.  cap. 

4. 

p  Diog.  LaeTt.  in  Plat. 

f  Lytias  in  Apologia  hypotonias. 


'  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  (Edip. 
Colon,  v.  730.  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  x»  v. 
65.   Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Nab.  1001. 

•  Ariatoph.  Nub.  r.  984.   Schol.  ibid. 

<  Idem  Nub.  v.  385.  Schol.  ibid. 
Athen.  lib.  xi. 

•  Xenoph.  Sympos.  Demostb.  de  Co- 
rona. 

•  Plato  in  Euthyphron.  Plant,  Mer- 
cat.  act.  i.  sc.  i.  v.  67. 
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great  exploits and  hence  men  of  courage  and  bravery  were  said  to 
be  a£<ot  7rtV\ov,  worthy  of  being  portrayed  on  the  garment  of  Mi- 
nerva/ The  ceremonies  attending  the  procession  with  the  TriwXos 
were  as  follows  : — in  the  Ccramicus  without  the  city,  was  an  engine 
built  for  the  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon  which  the  iren-Aos 
was  hung  in  the  manner  of  a  sail,*  and  which  was  put  in  motion  by 
concealed  machinery.1  The  7rt7r\o<  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  where  it  was  plated 
upon  Minerva's  statue,"  which  was  laid  on  a  bed  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  called  ttXoa/s.  This  procession  was  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  It  was  led 
up  -by  old  men,  and,  as  some  say,  by  old  women,  carrying  olive 
branches  in  their  hands  ;*  and  hence  they  were  called  Oa\\o<pcpoit 
bearers  of  green  boughs/  After  these  came  middle-aged  men,  who, 
armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  seemed  only  to  respire  war/  and 
who  were  accompanied  by  the  fiirotKOt,  sojourners,  carrying  little 
boats  as  emblems  of  their  being  foreigners,  and  therefore  called  <rva- 
<ftT)(ftvpot,  boat-bearers.  Then  followed  the  women,  attended  by  the 
sojourners'  wives,  who  were  called  vbpta(f>('>pott  from  carrying  water- 
pots  in  token  of  servitude/  These  were  followed  by  young  men,  who 
sang  hymns  in  honor  of  the  goddess/  and  who  were  crowned  with 
millet.  Next  proceeded  select  virgins  of  high  rank,  whose  features, 
shape,  and  deportment,  attracted  every  eye/  and  who  were  called 
Kavtifyopot,  from  their  carrying  baskets,  which  contained  sacred  uten- 
sils, cakes,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices.*  These  uten- 
sils were  in  the  custody  of  one,  who,  because  he  was  chief  manager 
of  the  public  processions,  was  called  up-^iOewpos.  The  virgins  were 
attended  by  the  sojourners'  daughters,  who  carried  umbrellas  and 
folding-chairs,  and  who  were  thence  denominated  oKtabrtyopot,  um- 
brella-carriers, and  hi<ppi)<p6pm,  seat-carriers.'  It  is  probable  that  the 
rear  was  brought  up  by  boys,  who  walked  in  coats  used  at  proces- 
sions, and  called  7ro>'6a/n*.o/.  The  necessaries  for  this  and  other  pro- 
cessions were  prepared  in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose  be- 
tween the  Pirrean  gate  and  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  management 
of  the  whole  business  belonged  to  the  vo^o^vXaKes*  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  laws  and  ancient  customs  were  observed.  At 
this  solemnity  it  was  usual  to  have  a  gaol-delivery/  to  present  golden 
crowns  to  those  who  had  rendered  any  remarkable  service  to  the 
commonwealth, m  and  to  appoint  rhapsodists  to  sing  the  poems  of 
Homer.'*    Lastly,  in  the  sacrifices  at  this  and  other  quinquennial  so- 


*  Eurip.  Ilccub.  v.  408.   Schol.  ibid. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equ.  v.  563. 
v  Harpocrat.  in  Tltir\. 

:  Heliod.  /Ethiop.  lib.  i.  Philostrat. 
in  Sophist,  lib.  ii. 

"  Plat,  in  Euthvphron. 

*  Xenoph.  Sympos. 

*  Hesych.  in  da\\o(p6poi. 

a  Tliucytl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  58. 

'  /Elian.  Var.  lli>t.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  Poll, 
lib.  iii.  rap.  \.  srg.  55.  Hrsvcli.  in  2*ca- 
<Pv<P»poi. 


f  IMiodor.  iEthiopic.  lih.  i. 
*'  Ifesycb.  <*t    Harpocrat.   in  Kokt^. 
Ovid.  I\h  t.  lib.  ii.  v.  711. 
h  Ari#toph.  Pace  v.  918. 

*  Aristoph.  A  v.  v.  1550.  Schol.  ibid. 
/Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.  Hesycb. 

^l<ppT)(p/>pOl. 

*  Poll.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  M-g.  94. 

*  Dcmostb.  contr.  Timocr. 
*"  Dcmostb.  de  Corona. 

"  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  /Elian.  Y&r.  Hi*:, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  2.    Plat,  in  Hipp. 
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lemnities,  it  was  customary  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Platreans, 
oo  account  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  the  Atheniaus  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  they  behaved  with  extraordinary  cou- 
rage and  resolution.* 

HANAKEIA  was  in  honor  of  Panace/ 

HANAHMON  was  the  same  as  'Adnata  and  XaXreTa/  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  great  concourse  of  persons  who  met  at  this 
solemnity. 

IIANAIA  was  an  Athenian  festival/  which  derived  its  name  from 
Pandion,  by  whom  it  was  instituted ;  or  from  Jupiter,  who  turns  all 
things  as  he  thinks  proper;  or  from  the  moon,  which  moves  inces- 
santly both  by  night  and  day,  whilst  the  sun  appears  only  during  the 
day  and  was  supposed  to  rest  all  night.  It  was  celebrated  after  the 
Ami  vain,  festival  of  Bacchus. 

IIANAPOSOS  was  an  Athenian  festival,'  in  memory  of  Pandrosus, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

IIANAY21A  were  public  rejoicings/  when  cold  and  intemperate 
seasons  obliged  mariners  to  stay  at  home. 

FIANEAAHNIA  was  a  public  festival  celebrated  by  an  assembly 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece." 

I7AN1HNIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  a  concourse  of  people 
from  all  the  cities  of  Ionia."  It  was  instituted  iu  honor  of  Neptune, 
sornamed  Heliconius,  from  Helice,  a  city  of  Achaia.  If  the  bull 
offered  in  sacrifice  happened  to  bellow,  it  was  accounted  an  omen  of 
divine  favor,  because  that  sound  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to 
Neptune. 

flANOS  'EOPTH  was  an  annual  solemnity*  at  Athens,  in  honor 
of  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  near  the  Acropolis. 

Pan  had  also  a  festival  in  Arcadia/  where  he  was  supposed  most  to 
frequent.  At  this  solemnity  life  statue  was  beaten  with  onc/XAai,  sea 
onions,  and  at  other  times  when  they  missed  their  prey  in  hunting' 
It  was  also  customary  at  such  times  to  offer  a  scanty  sacrifice,  the 
relics  of  which  were  not  sufficient  to  entertain  those  who  were 
present. 

OANOTIA.  SeerWc^m. 

MAPAAIA  was  in  honor  of  Paralus,  an  ancient  hero.' 

T1AV2ANEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  with  solemn  games,  in 
which  freeboru  Spartans  only  contended.  An  oratiou  was  also 
spoken  in  praise  of  Pausauia*,  the  Spartan  general,  who  defeated 
Mardonius  in  the  famous  battle  at  Plataea.* 

riEAOriEI  A  was  a  festival  kept  by  the  Eieans  in  honor  of  Pelops, 
and  observed  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  him  in  a 
trench,  as  was  usually  done  to  the  manes  and  infernal  gods.* 


•  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 
r  Theodoret. 

*  Saidas. 
r  Idem. 

'  He»ych. 

'  Proclus  in  Hefliod.'E/ry.  0. 

■  EuatAth.  II.  0. 

'  Herodot.  lib.  L    Sirabo  lib.  v. 


stall..  II.  v\ 

*"  Herodot.  lib.  fi.  cap.  IOG. 

*  Theocrit.  Schol.  Idyll.  Tii. 
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*  Eustath.  Ody».  «'. 

*  Pausan.  Lacoo. 

*  Pauaan.  Eliac. 
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IlEAfiPIA  was  a  Tbessalian  festival,  not  unlike  the  Roman  Satur- 
nalia/ 

IlEPinETEIA  was  a  Macedonian  solemnity.1' 

riEPIQAAAlA  was  the  same  as  <f>a\\ayvyia,  being  derived  from 
^aXXos.    See  btovvtrta. 

niTANATUN  EOPTH  were  gymnastic  exercises  at  Pitana/ 

nAYNTHPIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who  from  her  was  surnamed  Aglaurus/ 
At  this  time,  the  statue  of  Minerva  was  undressed  and  washed  ;  and 
hence  the  solemnity  was  called  IlXvvri)ptat  from  TrXvveiv,  to  wash.  It 
was  accounted  an  inauspicious  day  ;  and  therefore  the  temples  were 
surrounded  with  ropes,  to  prevent  men  from  being  admitted.*  It  was 
also  customary  at  this  festival  to  carry  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs  ; 
which  was  called  >/y»/ropia,  or  >/y>/rpja,  from  yytofxat,  to  lead  the  way, 
because  the  use  of  tigs  led  to  a  more  civilized  course  of  life. 

nOAIEIA  was  a  solemnity  at  Thebes,*  in  honor  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named \l  uoi,  grey,  because  he  was  represented  in  that  city  with 
grey  hairs.  The  victim  was  a  bull ;  but  it  once  happening  that  a 
bull  could  not  be  procured,  an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacri- 
ficed, and  hence  commenced  the  custom  of  killing  laboring  oxen, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  considered  a  capital  crime. 

nOMntilN  AAIMON02  'EOPTH  was  a  festival/  at  which  was 
an  image  peculiarly  called  art^aTiaioy. 

nOIElAlA,  or*  nOSEIAllM A,  was  in  honor  of  Uootit&v,  Nep- 
tune, to  whom  was  also  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  denominated 
•OvclXtov.* 

nPIAnEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Priapus. 

nPOHPOIIA,  or  nPHPOIIA,  were  sacrifices'  offered  *po  ri)*  apo- 
trews,  before  seed-time,  to  Ceres,  who  was  thence  surnamed  Vlporjpooia. 
They  were  called  by  the  common  people  VlpoaKTovpia,  from  acrti, 
bread-corn  ;  and  hence  Ar/jijjrepos  an->),  the  corn  of  Ceres."* 

nPOAOITA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laco- 
nia,  before  they  gathered  their  fruits." 

nPOMAXIA  was  a  festival  at  which  the  Lacedaemonians  crowned 
themselves  with  reeds.0 

nPOMHOEIA  was  an  Athenian  solemnity,  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Prometheus/  with  torches,  in  memory  of  his  teaching  men  the  use  of 
tire. 

IIPOIXAIPHTHPIA  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  when  a  newly  mar- 
ried wife  went  to  live  with  her  husband.0 

I1POTEAEIA  was  a  solemnity  before  marriage. 

IIPOTPV1EIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Neptune,  and  of  Bac- 
chus' surnamed  Uporpvyrjs  or  Ilporpvyaioj,  axo  r{/f  rpvyos,  from  new 
wine. 


•  Athen.  lib.  xiv. 
d  Hrsych. 

•  Idem. 

f  Hi'sych.  riut.  Alcibiade  ;  Athen.  lib. 
iii.    Poll.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12. 
r  Plut.  Alcibiade. 

•  Piiusan.  liuotic. 

•  Hcsych. 


*  Idem. 

I  Idem ;  Suidas.    Aristoph.  Scbol.  E*}. 
«  Homer. 
■  lies vch. 

•  A  then.  lib.  xv. 

r  Aristoph.  Schol.  Ruiis. 
I  Harpocrat.  Suida*. 

♦  Hesvch. 
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nPO<l>0A2IA  was  a  festival  which  derived  its  name  a*i>  row  wpo- 
$6aveiyt  from  preventing,  and  was  observed  by  the  Clazomenians  in 
memory  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of  Leuca,  by  coming  to  the 
celebration  of  a  sacrifice  before  the  Cumaeans.' 

riPOXAPimiPIA  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  which  the  Atheniau 
magistrates  offered  annually  to  Minerva,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
spring.1 

riPHTE^IAAEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chersouesians 
and  Thessalians,"  in  memory  of  Protesilaus,  who  was  the  first  Grecian 
slain  by  Hector. 

riYANEYIA  was  an  Athenian  festival,"  which  was  sometimes 

called  Hoiava^ta  or  Uayo^ia,  because  Theseus  and  his  companions 
were  entertained  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  but  the  first  and  more  com- 
mon name  was  derived  uvo  row  c^eiv  rvara,  from  boiling  pulse,  as 
was  usual  on  that  day,  because  the  young  men,  who  with  Theseus 
escaped  from  Crete,  put  their  provisions  into  one  pot  and  ate  toge- 
ther. Hence  at  this  solemuity  it  was  also  customary  to  carry  about 
an  olive  or  laurel  branch  bound  with  wool,  which  was  called  tlpt&wvij, 
from  cTpos,  wool,  and  which  was  crowued  with  all  sorts  of  first  fruits, 
to  signify  that  scarcity  and  barrenness  had  ceased.  At  the  same  time 
a  song  was  sung,  expressive  of  the  plenty  aud  abundance  which  the 
elpeciuyq  failed  nut  to  produce.  The  cipcatwi'fl,  when  carried  in  ho- 
nor of  Apollo,  was  of  laurel ;  when  of  Minerva,  of  olive  ;  for  those 
trees  were  thought  most  acceptable  to  these  deities.  When  the  so- 
lemuity was  ended,  the  tlpefftwvrj  was  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  as  an  amulet  to  prevent  scarcity  and  want. 

I1YAAIA  was  a  festival  at  PylaV  called  also  Thermopylae,  in  ho- 
nor of  Ceres,  suruamcd  Pylsea. 

IIVP^HN  'EOPTH,  the  festival  of  torches,  was  observed  at  Argos, 
in  memory  of  the  torches  lighted  by  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  to 
signifv  to  each  other  that  thev  had  escaped  from  danger/ 

'PABAOY  'ANAAHY12,  the  reception  or  elevation  of  the  rod, 
was  an  annual  solemnity  in  ihe  island  of  Cos,  at  which  the  priests 
carried  a  cvpress  Iree. 

•PAYHiinN  EOPTH  was  a  part  of  the  ,Wu»i«,  festival  of  Bac- 
chus, at  which  they  repeated  scraps  of  songs  or  poems,  as  they  walked 
beside  the  statue  of  the  god.' 

ZABAZIA  were  nocturnal  mysteries  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Sabaziui,' 
in  which  the  initiated  had  a  golden  serpent  put  into  their  breasts, 
and  taken  out  at  the  lower  extremity  of  their  garments.  Others* 
think  that  this  solemnity  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sur named 
Sabazius,  from  the  Sabac,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

lAPftNIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Diana,*  surnamed  Saronia, 
from  Saro,  the  third  king  of  Troezen,  who  instituted  this  solemnity. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  ■  Pausan.  Corintliiacis. 

*  Suidas.  y  Allien,  lib.  fit. 
-  Pindar.  Scbol.  Isthra.  Od.  i.  Lucian.       ■  Clem.  Protrept. 

Deor.  Concil.  ■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.    Ariatopli.  Schol. 

*  Harpociat.    Pint.  Theseo ;    Hesych.    Ve*p.  HarpocraU 

»  Strabo  lib.  u.  »  Pausan.  Curinthiacis. 
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2EI2AX0EIA,  a  shaking  off  the  burden,  was  a  public  sacrifice  at 
Athens,  in  memory  of  the  ordinance  of  Solon,  by  which  the  debts  of 
the  poor  were  remitted,  or  at  least  the  interest  lessened,  and  the  cre- 
ditors prevented  from  seizing  on  their  persons/ 

2EMEAH  was  a  festival*  observed  probably  in  memory  of  Semele, 
the  mother  of  Bacchus. 

2EI1THPION  was  a  Delphian  festival,  celebrated  every  ninth  year, 
in  memory  of  Apollo's  victory  over  Python.  The  chief  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  a  representation  of  Python  pursued  by  Apollo/ 

20ENIA  was  a  festival  at  Argos/  celebrated  perhaps  in  honor  of 
Minerva,  who  was  surnamed  20ev<as,  from  <rdevos,  strength. 

IKEIPA,  2KIPA,  2KIP04>0PIA,  was  an  annual  solemnity  at 
Athens,'  on  the  twelfth  of  luppoipopiibv,  in  honor  of  Minerva,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  LnpoK,  an  umbrella,  was  at  this 
time  carried  in  procession  by  the  priest  of  Erechtheus,  or  by  some  of 
the  sacred  family  of  Butas ;  and  they  who  ordered  the  procession 
used  Atos  Kotbta,  the  skins  of  beasts  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  There  was 
also  at  this  festival  a  race  called  6(r\o<\>6piat  because  the  young  men 
wbo  contended  carried  in  their  hands  vine  branches  full  of  grapes. 

IKIEPIA,  or  2KIEPA,  was  a  festival  at  Alea  in  Arcadia,*  in  ho- 
nor of  Bacchus,  whose  image  was  exposed  vtto  rij  aitiabt,  under  a  shade ; 
and  hence  the  solemnity  probably  derived  its  name.  At  this  festival 
the  women,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spartan  boys  at  the  altar  of 
Diana  Orthia,  were  beaten  with  scourges,  which  they  suffered  in 
obedience  to  a  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 

2KIAAHN  'EOPTH,  the  festival  of  sea  onions,  was  observed  in 
Sicily.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  combat,  in  which  boys  beat  each 
other  with  sea  onions ;  and  he  who  obtained  the  victory  was  re- 
warded by  the  gyranasiarch  with  a  bull.* 

ITHNIA  was  an  Athenian  solemnity,*  in  which  the  women  made 
jests  and  lampoons  on  each  other;  and  hence  anjviwoxu  signifies  to 
abuse,  ridicule,  and  calumniate. 

FTCMEIA  was  observed  at  Eretria,  in  honor  of  Diana  Stophea.' 

2TYM4>AAIA  was  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Diana 
surnamed  Stymphalia.w 

2YTKOM  1ST  H  P I A .    See  0aXv<rm. 

IYNOIKIA.    See  EwoUia. 

lYPAKOYZlftN  EOPTAl  were  Syracusan  festivals,  one  of  which 
continued  ten  days,  during  which  the  women  were  employed  in  offer- 
ing sacrifices."  Another  was  celebrated  annually  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  at  the  lake  near  Syracuse,  through  which  Pinto  was 
said  to  have  descended  with  Proserpine.0 

XYPMAI A  were  games  at  Sparta/  the  prize  of  which  was  <rvp^ata9 

mixture  of  fat  and  honey. 


Pint.  Solone. 
d  Ilesych. 

Plut.  Gra-c.  Quaist. 
f  Jlesych. 

*  Arutopb.  Schol.  Concionat.  Harpo- 
crat.  Sui'Jfts. 

»  Pausan.  A  read.   Poll.  lib.  »iii.  c.  33. 


'  Theocrit.  Schol.  Idyll,  vii. 

*  Ilesjch.  Suiilas. 

'  Atl.cn.  lib.  vi. 

'"  Pausan.  Arcadicis. 

"  Plat.  Epist.  ad  Dion,  propinquos. 

0  Cic.  Oral,  in  Vcrrcm  iv. 

P  Ilesych. 
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2OTHPI A  were  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  for  deliverances  from 
danger.* 

TAINAPIA  were  in  honor  of  Neptune  surnamed  Txnarius,  from 
Tacnarus,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  where  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
him.    The  worshippers  were  called  raivaplrat.' 

TAAAIAITH2  were  gymnastic  exercises  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Ta- 
Xaw,.'  ' 

TATPEIA  was  in  honor  of  Neptune/  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  celebrated  at  Ephesus,  in  which  the  cup-bearers  were  young 
men,  and  called  ravpoi.* 

TAYPOIIOAEIA  was  in  honor  of  Diana  TavpovoXos.' 

TAVPOXOAIA  was  celebrated  at  Cyzicus.- 

TEZXAPAK02TON  was  the  fortieth  day  afler  child-birth,  on 
which  the  women  went  to  the  temples  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
gods. 

T10HNIAIA  was  a  Spartan  festival/  in  which  the  ndr/rat,  nurses, 
conveyed  the  male  infants  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  temple 
of  Diana  Corythallia,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
Here  they  offered  young  pigs  in  sacrifice,  duriug  which  some  of 
tbem  danced,  and  were  called  KopvOaXXiorpiat ;  others  employed 
themselves  in  buffoonery,  and  were  denominated  nvpirroi.  There 
was  also  a  public  entertainment,  which  was  called  kotU,  and  to  par- 
take of  which  was  denominated  nnrtifar.  It  was  as  follows  : — tents 
being  erected  near  the  temple,  and  beds  covered  with  tapestry,  all 
the  guests,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives  of  Laconia,  were  invited  to 
supper,  at  which  every  man  had  his  portion  allotted  him,  together 
with  a  small  loaf  of  bread  called  ^vtruvXAos.  Each  of  them  also  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  new  cheese,  part  of  the  belly  aud  tripes,  6gs,  beans, 
and  green  vetches. 

TITAN  I A  was  in  memory  of  the  Titans. 

TAHIIOAEMEIA  were  games  celebrated*  at  Rhodes,  in  memory 
of  Tlepolemus,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Gorpiseus.  In  them  boys,  as 
well  as  men,  contended  ;  and  the  victors  were  crowned  with  poplar. 

TONEIA  was  a  festival'  at  Samos,  at  which  the  image  of  Juno  was 
carried  to  the  sea  shore,  where  they  offered  cakes  to  it,  and  then  re- 
stored it  to  its  former  place.  This  was  done  in  memory  of  this  image 
having  been  stolen  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  stopped  by  an  invi- 
sible force. 

TOEAPIAIA  was  observed  at  Athens/  in  memory  of  Toxaris,  a 
Scythian  hero,  who  died  in  that  city,  and  was  called  £eVos  iarpot,  the 
foreign  physician. 

TP1KAAPIA  was  an  annual  festival4  celebrated  by  the  Ionians 
who  inhabited  Aroe,  Authea,  and  Mesatis,  in  honor  of  Diana  Tricla- 
ria,  to  appease  whose  anger  for  the  adultery  committed  in  her  tera- 


f  Plut.  in  Arat.  Tolvb.  lib.  ii.  Cic.  de 
Offic.  lib.  iii. 
r  Idem. 

*  H«jch. 
i  Idem. 

*  Athen.  lib.  x. 

*  Hetych. 


■  Idem. 

*  Athen.  lib.  iv.  Hcsychius. 

*  Pindar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  Od.  viu 
«  Athen.  lib.  xv. 

«  Lucian.  Scytli. 
1  J'auwui.  Ai  haicii. 
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pic  by  Menalippus  and  Comaitho  the  priestess,  they  were  commanded 
by  the  Delphiau  oracle  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  virgin. 

TIMOniA  were  solemn  games  dedicated  to  Apollo  Triopius.  The 
prizes  were  tripods  of  brass,  which  the  victors  were  obliged  to  conse- 
crate to  Apollo/ 

TP1TOI1ATOPEIA  was  a  solemnity'  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
pray  for  children  to  the  Oeo)  yeviOXwi,  gods  of  generation,  who  were 
sometimes  called  rpiroir&TOpcs. 

TPOMINIA  were  solemn  games  celebrated  every  year  at  Lebadea, 
in  honor  of  Trophonius.' 

TTPRH  was  observed  by  the  Aclneans,  in  honor  of  Bacchus/ 

'TAKIN0IA  was  an  annual  solemnity*  at  Amycla?  in  Laconia/  in 
memory  of  the  beautiful  youth  Hyacinthus,  with  games  in  honor  of 
Apollo.'  It  was  celebrated  during  three  days,  the  first  and  third  of 
which  exhibited  only  sadness  and  mourning.  The  second  was  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  on  which  all  Lacedaemon  abandoned  itself  to  the  intoxi- 
cation of  joy.  On  every  side  were  seen  choruses  of  bo>s,  clad  only 
in  tunics  :  some  of  them  played  on  the  lyre,  or  celebrated  Hyacinth 
in  ancient  songs  accompanied  by  the  flute;  some  danced  ;  and  others 
displayed  their  skill  in  horsemanship.*  The  procession  then  advanced 
towards  Amyclaj,  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader,  who  was  called  rpec- 
flevs,  a  legate.  Arouud  the  altar,  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hyacinth,' 
and  on  which  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered,  were  ranged  twenty  or 
twenty-five  boys,  and  as  many  young  maidens,  who  sang  in  the 
most  charming  concert  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  Lace- 
dajmon.'" 

TBPISTIKA  was  observed  at  Argos,"  in  memory  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Telesilla,  who,  when  Argos  was  besieged  by  Cleomcnes, 
collected  a  number  of  women,  and  made  a  vigorous  defence  against 
the  whole  Spartan  army. 

'YAPO^OPIA  was  a  solemnity  which  derived  its  name  avu  rov  <pt- 
pctv  vbup,  from  bearing  water,  and  which  was  observed  at  Athens  in 
memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the  deluge."  Another  festival  of 
this  name  was  celebrated  at  iEgina,  in  the  month  Delphinius,  in  honor 
of  Apollo/ 

TMNIA  was  observed  at  Orchomenos,  and  at  Mantinea,  in  honor 
of  Diana  Hymnia. 

T2THPIA  was  a  festival  at  Argos  in  honor  of  V'enus,*  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  vs,  a  sow,  because  sows  were  sacrificed  to  this 
goddess. 

OAFHIl'A  or  ♦ATHIIA,  <l>AriJSinOIl  A  or  GArHIinOTIA, 
was  a  festival  so  called  from  tyuyeiv  and  nlvuv,  to  eat  and  driuk/  and 
was  observed  during  the  Dionysia,  and  belonged  to  Bacchus. 

f  HerodoL  lib.  i.  cap.  44.  *  Atbcn.  lib.  iv.   Xcnoph.  in  Agc*il.. 

A  Etymolog.  Auctor.  1  Pau»an.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19. 

«  Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  Od.  vii.  ■  Hesycbius. 

/  Pausan.  Corinthiacis.  ■  Plut.  Virtut.  Mulier.  Polyaen.  1.  via. 

'  Pausan.  Lacon.    Hesych.  °  Suidas. 
*  Xenopb.  Hist.  Grac.  lib.  iv.   Strab.      >'  Pindar.  Schol.  Ncm.  Od.  v. 

lib:  vi.  i  Atbcn.  lib.  iii. 

'  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  x.  v.  219.  r  Ucm  lib.  vii. 
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4>AmN  was  a  festival  of  the  same  kind/ 

4>EAA02  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus/  preparative  to  the  Atoiwta.* 

4>EPE4>ATTIA  was  a  festival  at  Cyzicum,  in  which  a  black  heifer 
was  sacrificed  to  Pherephatta,  or  Proserpina." 

<Wl£*OPIA  was  in  honor  of  Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer." 

XAAKEIA  derived  its  name  from  ^n,W' s,  brass,  because  it  was 
celebrated  in  memory  of  the  invention  of  working  that  metal,  which 
was  ascribed  to  Athens/  It  was  also  called  llavbtiftoy,  because  6  *a$ 
bii/zos,  all  the  Athenian  people,  assembled  to  celebrate  it ;  and  some- 
times 'Adnata,  because  it  was  observed  in  honor  of  *A0r)»'ij,  Minerva, 
who  was  the  goddess  of  arts  and  inventions. 

XAAKIOIKIA  was  a  solemnity  at  Sparta,  at  which  the  young 
men  assembled  in  arms  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, who  was  surnamed  XaXicioiKos  from  her  temple  of  brass.  The 
ephori  were  always  present  to  direct  the  ceremonies.' 

XAONIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chaonians  in  Epirus/ 

XAPIAA  was  a  festival  observed  every  nine  years  by  the  Del- 
phians,  in  memory  of  the  virgin  Charila,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine 
having  besought  the  charitable  assistance  of  the  king,  was  repulsed 
by  him ;  upon  which  she  hanged  herself  with  her  girdle/ 

XAPII1A  was  a  festival  celebrated'  in  honor  of  the  \  ires, 
Graces,  with  dances,  which  continued  all  night ;  and  he  who  was 
awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with  a  cake  called  irvpapovt. 

XAPI2THPIA  'EAEY0EP1AI  was  a  thanksgiving  at  Athens/ 
on  the  twelfth  of  Horfipofubv,  the  day  on  which  Thrasybulus  expelled 
the  thirty  tyrants  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  their  liberty. 

XEIPOIIONIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  xftporfrot,  handi- 
craftsmen/ 

XEAIAONIA  was  a  festival  at  Rhodes/  in  the  month  Horjbpofiiijv, 
in  which  the  boys  begged  from  door  to  door,  and  sang  a  certain 
song ;  this  ceremony  was  called  ^tXiboviSeiy,  and  the  song  itself  x«- 
Xi&uviopa,  because  it  was  begun  with  an  invocation  to  the  x^iSwk, 
swallow. 

X0ONIA  was  annually  observed  by  the  Hermionians,  in  honor  of 
Ceres  surnamed  Chthonia,  because  she  was  goddess  of  the  earth, 
which  is  called  or  from  a  damsel  of  that  name  whom  Ceres 

carried  from  Argolis  to  Hermione.  At  this  festival  was  a  procession 
led  by  the  priests  and  magistrates  in  office,  who  were  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  ;  and  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
was  also  formed  by  boys,  who  were  dressed  in  white  apparel,  and  had 
upon  their  heads  crowns  made  of  a  flower  called  Ko/iovavbaXos,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  hyacinth,  in  memory  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Hyacintbus.  This  procession  was  followed  by  persons  who  dragged 
an  untamed  heifer  to  the  temple,  where  it  was  let  loose  ;  and  four  old 


*  Eustath.  Odys.  $>'. 
<  Suida*. 

*  Aristoph.  Schol.  Nubes. 

*  Plut.  Lucullo. 

■  Id.  in  Colot.  Hesych. 

*  Eustath.  U.  ft,   Suid.  Harpocnt. 

»  Polyb.  lib.  if.  Pausan.  Pbocic.  et 


*  Parthen.  Erot. 

*  Plut.  Grasc.  Quaist. 

*  Eustath.  Odys.  a'. 

c  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen. 

d  Hesych. 

■  Athen.  lib.  »iii. 
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women  within  the  temple,  armed  with  scythes,  pursued  the  heifer, 
and  killed  it.  The  doors  of  the  temple  were  then  opened,  and  three 
other  heifers  were  brought  in  succession,  and  killed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, all  of  them  falling  on  the  same  side/ 

XITONIA  was  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed  Chitonia,  from  Chi- 
tone,  a  borough  in  Attica,  where  this  festival  was  celebrated/  Another 
of  the  same  name  was  observed  at  Syracuse,  with  songs  and  dances 
peculiar  to  the  solemnity.4 

XAOEIA  was  a  festival  at  Athens  on  the  sixth  of  OapyqXtwi',*  at 
which  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  who  was  worshipped  in  a  temple 
near  the  Acropolis  under  the  name  of  XX617,  from  \\6i},  grass,  because 
she  was  goddess  of  the  earth. 

XOEZ.    See  'Ayfletfrfam. 

XOAAI  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus/ 

XTTPOI.    See  'Avdetrrtpta. 

"HMOhAriA  was  a  festival'  in  honor  of  Bacchus  'Clfuxpayos,  eater 
of  raw  flesh.  At  this  solemnity  the  worshippers  counterfeited  mad- 
ness, and  ate  the  entrails  of  goats  raw  and  bloody,  in  imitation  of  the 
god  whom  they  adored. 

'ftPAIA  were  solemn  sacrifices"  of  fruits,  offered  in  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter,  that  heaven  might  afford  mild  and  temperate 
weather.  They  were  offered  to  the  "Opat,  Hours,  who  were  three  in 
number,  and  who  attended  on  the  sun,  presided  over  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  were  honored  with  divine  worship  at  Athens* 


CHAP.  XX. 

Public  Garnet  and  Exercises. 

There  were  four  public  and  solemn  games,  which  were  peculiarly 
termed  lepoi,  sacred,  partly  from  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
in  every  nation  of  Greece,  and  partly  because  they  were  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  gods,  or  of  deified  heroes,  and  always  begun  and  ended 
with  sacrifices.  Their  names,  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated, and  the  prizes  in  each  of  them,  are  comprised  in  the  two 
following  distichs  : 

T4<raap4s  tlciy  kyStvts  &*'  'EAAc&a,  rtaaapfs  Ipot' 

Of  tvo  fi\v  Brrjruv,  ol  5&>  5'  iday&rwr 
Zyvbs,  AifrofSao,  TlaXaifiovos,  'Apx«f^pou> 
*A0Aa  M  Kfrrum,  nrjKa,  ir4\um,  rlrvs. 

They  who  obtained  the  victory,  especially  in  the  Olympic  games," 
were  universally  honoured.  On  their  return  home,  they  rode  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  being  thrown  down  to  give 


/  Pausan.  Corinthiacis. 

*  Calliin.  Schol.  Hymn,  in  Dianam  ; 
A  then.  lib.  »iv. 

*  Stcphan.  Byzant.  in  XmLvy. 

i  Hetijcb.  Euitath.  II.  ♦'.  Pausan.  At- 
tic. 


*  Hesych. 

'  Clem.  Protrept. 

■  Hesych. 

■  A  then.  lib.  xiv. 

•  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  ii.  qurst.  6. 
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them  admittance.  At  Sparta,  an  honourable  post  in  the  army  was 
conferred  on  Ihem ;  and  they  were  placed  near  the  person  of  the  king. 
In  some  cities,  presents  were  bestowed  on  them ;  and  they  were 
honored  with  the  first  places  at  all  shows  and  -nines,  and  maintained 
at  the  public  charge/  If  any  one  was  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises, 
he  was  considered  as  superior  to  mortals,  and  his  actions  were  termed 
wonderful  victories.?  Nor  did  their  honours  terminate  in  themselves, 
but  extended  to  their  parents,  their  relations,  and  to  the  city  which 
gave  them  birth/  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  one  hundred  drachms  were 
allowed  from  the  public  treasury  to  every  Athenian  who  obtained  a 
prize  in  the  Isthmian  games;  and  five  hundred  to  him  who  was  victor 
in  the  Olympiau  games/  Afterwards,  they  who  were  conquerors  in 
the  latter  were  maintained  in  the  Prytaneuni.  It  was  forbidden  to 
give  names  to  harlots  or  slaves  from  any  of  these  games/ 

Persons  were  appointed  to  observe  that  all  things  were  rightly  per* 
formed,  to  decide  disputes,  and  adjudge  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 
They  were  called  aiffvfxvrjrai,  fipaficvnii,  ayiavap^ai,  ayuvobUai,  ay<u- 
rotit-at,  adXoderai,  and  pafibov^oi  and  pafibov6fioit  from  pafibos,  a  rod 
or  sceptre,  which  these  judges  carried  in  their  hands. 

After  the  judges  had  passed  sentence,  a  public  herald  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  victor;  and  hence  Krjpvaaetv  signifies  to  commend,  or 
proclaim  auy  man's  praise.  The  token  of  victory  was  commonly  a 
palm-branch,  which  was  presented  to  the  conquerors,  and  carried  by 
them  in  their  bauds/ 

The  principal  exercises  in  these  games  were  the  following : — 

Hcv7a0\ov  consisted  of  the  five  exercises  mentioned  in  this  line, 

"Akfxa,  xot«Ktir)vt  Mctkov,  &Korra,  -wfaw 

leaping,  running,  throwing,  darting,  and  wrestling.  Instead  of  dart- 
ing,  some  mention  boxing  ;  and  other  exercises  different  from  these 
enumerated  may  be  noticed  by  some  ;  for  irivraOXoy  was  a  common 
name  for  any  five  exercises  performed  at  the  same  time. 

Apofios,  running,  was  in  high  esteem  anioug  the  ancient  Greeks : 


Swiftness  was  considered  an  excellent  qualification  in  a  warrior,  as 
it  served  both  for  a  sudden  attack  and  also  for  retreat.  Hence  the 
character  of  Achilles,  who  was  styled  wobas  Ms,  swift  of  foot/  The 
course  was  called  <rr6biovt*  being  of  the  same  extent  with  the  measure 
of  tbat  name,  and  containing  ooe  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  /  it 
was  also  denominated  av\6st*  which  was  a  name  given  to  whatever  was 
produced  straight  in  length,  and  narrow.  The  race  was  four-fold  :* 
1.  vr&btoy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces;  2.  biavXos,  the  space 

r  Xenoph.  Coloph.  in  Epigr.  *  Horn.  Odya.  tf.  t.  147. 

*  Plot.  Lucullo.  *  Horn.  11. 

*  Plot.  Pelopide.  *  Pausan.  Messen. 

*  Idem  Solone.  v  Plio«  lib.  ii.  cap.  23. 
'  A  then.  lib.  xiii.  *  A  then.  lib.  t.  cap.  3. 


Ob  fikp  yhp  n*$Q¥  k\«os  kvtpos  typa  Ktv  yaiv. 

*H  8  rt  vocal*  rt        (col  X9P^V  lyai».v 

To  fame  arise !  for  what  more  fame  can  yield 

Than  the  swift  race,  or  conflict  of  the  field  ?  Pope. 


«  Pint.  Thesco. 


-  Scbol.  Arbtoph.ad  Av.v.  293. 
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of  two  stadia,  the  course  being  run  over  both  in  proceeding  towards, 
and  in  returning  from,  the  goal;  3.  boXtxos,  the  space  of  seven  stadia, 
or  according  to  some/  of  twenty-four  stadia,  the  course  being  run 
over  twelve  times  bolh  in  going  and  returning;  4.  ii-rXiTijs,  when  the 
contenders  ran  armed.    Hence  they  who  ran  once  over  the  stadium 
were  called  a-abtobpu^ot  ;   they  who  ran  twice  over  it,  biavXohpopot ; 
they  who  ran  over  it  six  or  seven  times,  or  more,  hoXi-^obpufiot  ;f  and 
they  who  ran  over  it  in  armour,  vTrXt-obpofiot.'1    The  sladium  had 
two  boundaries  ;  the  one,  where  the  course  began ;  the  other,  where 
it  terminated.    The  former,  or  place  of  starting,  was  called  ltye<m, 
vffirXijy^  ypappt),  /3a\/3l*,f  and  utpenjpia •/  and  the  latter,  or  goal  to 
which  they  ran,  reXos,  rr/>/:a,  fiariipa,*  ypuftfii)  and  atcpa  ypafifiiltk 
arafyo/,*  and  ro/nrJy.1    Many  ran  in  contest  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  called  oi  ovvbpopoi,  avraywvtorai,  arrtxaXot,  &C.1    The  latter 
runner,  who  endeavoured  to  overtake  his  antagonist,  was  said  btwteir, 
to  pursue  \m  and  if  he  came  up  with  him,  KaraXafjfiaveiv,  to  overtake 
him."    He  who  first  reached  the  goal  received  a  prize  of  small  value, 
which  was  called  dOXov  and  fipafielov,"  and  which  was  comiuouly  a 
crown  of  olive/  of  pine,*  of  branches  of  the  apple-tree  laden  with 
fruit,  or  of  parsley/    To  obtain  this  reward  was  called  Xapfiarei*  to 
fipafic'tov,  and  KaTaXapiiaveiy.*    This  crown  was  abo  the  reward  of 
him  who  was  victorious  in  either  of  the  other  contests  besides  that  of 
Tunning.    They  who  wore  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  therefore  failed 
in  gaining  the  reward,  was  said  verepeiv,  vaTepelffQat,  and  KaraXeiirco' 
Out.1    It  is  observable  that  other  and  more  valuable  rewards  than 
crowns  of  olive,  &c.  were  sometimes  proposed  to  the  victors." 

Horse-races  were  performed  by  single  horses,  which  were  denomi- 
nated xeAr/res,  or /io»  a/i7ruces ;  ami  by  two  horses,  upon  one  of  which 
tiiey  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon  the  other  at  the  goal. 
These  men  were  called  avafiarat;  and  if  it  was  a  mare  upon  which 
they  leaped,  she  was  called  KnAm/.f  Races  were  also  performed  by 
chariots,  which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  two,  three,  four,  &C  horses ; 
and  hence  the  words  buu>pot,  redpticrroi,  TCTpuupm,  &C.  As  the  lipy a, 
chariot,  to  which  four  horses  were  joined,  was  sometimes  driven  twelve 
times  over  the  course,  we  read  of  rtdptTnrovs  bvwbtKub, .upovs,-  and  bv*- 
cetcayvaftTrrotf  vepl  rtpfia  bpopuv  'iiriri»>v.*  At  first,  the  horses  were 
placed  in  one  front,  being  joined  together  in  pairs ;  afterwards,  they 


1  Suid.    Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  iii.  v.  59. 

c  Schol.  Aristoph.  ibid. 

d  Schol.  Aristoph.  ibid. 

'  Poll.  lib.  iii.  inp.  30.  seii.  140. 

J  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ycsp.  v.  5  Hi. 

f  Poll.  ibid. 

A  Pind.  Pylb.  ix.  v.  208. 

•  Eorip.  Llectr.  v.  055.  Antigon.  v.  20. 
Ion.  v.  1514. 

*  Kurip.  Klrctr.  v.  050. 
1  Xcnoph.  de  Exped. 

m  llesy chins. 

9  Lucian.  Ilirmot. 

"  Schol.  Piudar.  in  Ol^iup.  anlifrtr.8'. 

v.  1. 


P  Pausan.  Eliac.  Aristoph.  Plut.  r. 
5BG.    Plin.  lib.  xv.  cap.  4. 

v  Lucian.  de  Gymn.    Plin.  lib.  xt. 

cup.  10. 

'  Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  xiii.  v.  45.  Lu- 
cian. ilc  Gymnas.  Plin.  lib.  xix.  cap.  9. 
Juvenal. Sat.  viii.  v.  220. 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

'  Horn.  Odvs.  e'.  v.  125. 

Horn.  Ih  lib.  xxiii.  Virg.  .Er*id. 
lib.  v. 

r  Pnusan.  Eliac. 

,u  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  aati*lr.  S.  *•  * 

1 1  G. 

'  Piudiir,      Od.  iii.  str.  3.  v.  5. 
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coupled  only  the  two  middle  horses,  which  for  that  reason  were  called 
cvywtt  and  governed  with  reins  the  others,  which  were  termed  oetpa- 
<p<>poi,  oeipaiot,  *apa<r€tpot,  irapaopot,  uuprfipci,  &c.  Sometimes  mules 
were  used  instead  of  horses,  and  the  chariots  drawn  by  them  were 
called  uk>~)v(u.?  The  principal  art  of  the  charioteer  consisted  in 
avoiding  the  vvaaai,  goals;  in  which  if  he  failed,  he  overturned  the 
chariot,  which  was  dangerous  as  well  as  disgraceful. 

"AA/iu,  leaping,  which  derived  its  name  &x6  too  &\\eo6at9  was  some- 
times performed  with  the  hands  empty,'  and  sometimes  with  weights 
of  lead  or  stone  of  an  oval  shape,  which  were  called  AXr^pei,*  which 
were  carried  in  the  hands,  or  placed  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  fastened  to  the  feet,  and  which  were  sometimes  thrown 
from  the  hands  into  the  air  to  augment  the  elasticity  of  the  body  in 
leaping.1  The  place  from  which  they  leaped  was  called  flarfo ;  the 
space  of  ground  to  be  leaped  over,  ravwr  ;  and  the  mark  or  place  to 
which  they  leaped,  oxaftfia,  or  ra  ivKaftfieya,  from  o-raarw,  to  dig, 
because  it  was  marked  by  digging  the  earth  f  and  hence  arose  the 
proverb,  wtibyv  hnep  rh  ioKapiUva,  to  leap  beyond  the  mark,  which 
was  applied  to  au  extravagant  person. 

THROWING  THE  QUOIT. 


AjVkos,  a  quoit,  was  a  certaiu  round  plate  three  or  four  digits,  or 
between  two  and  three  inches  thick,  which  was  heavy,'  and  made  of 
stone,  brass,  or  iron.'  It  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  a»o  row  bio- 
«e»r,  which  was  an  old  word  for  hUtiv,  to  cast/  because  it  was 
launched  into  the  air/  The  quoit  was  thrown  by  the  help  of  a  thong, 


9  Pausan.  Eliac.  cap.  ix.  *  Lucian.  de  Gymnaa. 

*  A  i  i-t.-t.  dm  Anitn.  ince»a.  cap.  3.  ct  '  Eustatb.  Odya.      f  •  186. 
Problem.  Sec.  5.  n.8.  /  Euataih.  II.     .  v.  281.  Odys.  tf.  t. 

•  ArL  tot.  ibid.    Poll.  lib.  iii.  cao.  30.  20.    Eurip.  Batch,  v.  (»00. 

aeg.  151.  Pau»an.  Eliac.  '  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  x.  *.  178.  StaUTheb. 

»  J  i m :m.  de  Gymnaa.  *i.  881.    Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  13. 
«  Pollux  lib.  iii  cap.  30.  M-g.  151. 
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which  was  called  KaXwftfor,*  and  which  was  put  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle'  that  it  might  sound/  He  who  launched  it,  brought  his  hand 
to  his  breast,  then  carried  it  back,  and  threw  the  quoit  into  the  air 
with  a  circular  motion.'  The  quoit  was  of  different  forms  and  sizes, 
being  sometimes  square,  but  generally  broad  and  like  a  lentil,  whence 
that  herb  is  called  bitreot.  The  same  exercise  was  sometimes  per- 
formed with  an  instrument  denominated  c6\os,m  which  differed  from 
the  btaKot  probably  in  this,  that  the  trokot  was  of  a  spherical  form, 
and  the  blatos  broad.  To  exercise  with  the  disk  was  called  bi<ru>u 
yvfxvacteaOat*  epi&ir  irtpl  bioKOvf  bioKtvtivf  btvKtiwtq  blatovs  ^iwreiv/ 
bioKov  fji-^ai,'  btfficovs  fiaWea-,  and  bi<TKofio\c~tv.'  Hence  be  who  coo- 
tended  in  this  exercise  was  denominated  biaKofio\os.  He  who  threw 
bis  disk  farthest,  or  nearest  the  mark  which  was  set  up,  was  victor." 
This  healthful  exercise"  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lacede- 
monians." 

'Pl\pist  the  exercise  of  throwing  or  darting,  was  performed  some- 
times with  a  javelin,  rod,  or  other  large  instrument,  which  was  thrown 
out  of  the  hands,  when  it  was  called  aKomapa ;  and  sometimes  with 
an  arrow,  or  small  javelin,  cast  from  a  bow  or  sling,  when  it  was  de- 
nominated ro£tc//. 

BOXERS  WITH  THE  CESTUS. 


Uvy^r),  or  Tri'y/itkj),  was  the  exercise  of  boxing.  The  combatant 
was  called  srttaiff/  or  m/y^ia^pt  ;y  whence  were  formed  vvrrtveiy  and 
wvcraXlZciy,  all  of  them  being  derived  from  xv£,  a  fist.  This  exercise 
was  sometimes  performed  by  combatants,  who  held  in  their  hands 

*  Eoatath.  Odyi.  0.  v.  186. 
'  Eiutath.  Oiks.     t.  186. 

*  Hum.  Ody«.     v.  100. 
1  Propcrt.iii.12. 10.  Stat.  Tbeb.ri.  707. 

*  Horn.  11.  y.  v.  826. 

*  Lucian.  Dialog. 

*  jf.lian.  Var.  Hi»t.  i.  24. 
r  Philostr.  ep.  44.  ct  Icon.  jut. 

*  Horn.  Ody».  188. 


f  Horn.  II.  f .  t.  843. 
'  Hesycb. 

1  Plin.  lib.  x  \  \  i v .  cap.  8. 
■  Lucian.  de  Gymnas.   Horn.  II.  v« 
841.  aqq.  Odya.  9.  v.  102.  aqq. 
1  Lucian.  ibid. 
»  Martial,  xiv.  164. 
'  Pull.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30.  wg.  150. 
"  Horn.  Od.f.r.  246.  Euitath.  a  i  1 1,  i  . 
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balls  of  stone  or  lead,  which  were  called  trfalpat ;  and  then  it  was 
termed  otpatpopaxia.  At  first,  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  combatants 
were  naked  and  unguarded,  but  afterwards  surrounded  with  thongs 
of  leather  called  cestus.*  The  cestus  was  a  thong  from  the  hide  of 
ao  ox  newly  killed/  which  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  lead/  brass/  or 
won*  and  bound  round  the  arm.'  It  was  called  Ifias/  or  Ipas  fioeios,* 
because  it  was  made  from  the  hide  of  an  ox.  At  first  the  cestus  was 
short,  and  reached  no  higher  than  the  wrist ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  extended  to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  to  the  shoulder; 
and  in  time  it  was  used  not  only  for  defence,  but  also  for  attack. 
The  great  art  in  this  contest  consisted  in  eluding  the  stroke  of  the 
adversary  by  a  flexion  of  the  body/  and  in  not  dealing  blows  in  vain. 
The  pugilists  aimed  sometimes  at  the  head,  sometimes  at  the  back, 
and  sometimes  at  Hie  arms  of  each  other ;  but  they  endeavoured 
chiefly  to  strike  and  disfigure  the  face ;'  and  hence  bruises  on  the 
face  occasioned  by  blows  were  called  vxwxia.*  They  who  prepared 
themselves  for  this  exercise  used  means  to  become  fat  and  fleshy, 
that  they  might  be  more  able  to  endure  blows  ;  and  hence  corpulent 
persons  were  denominated  pugilists.1  He  who  yielded  the  victory  to 
his  antagonist,  acknowledged  his  defeat  either  by  his  voice,  by  letting 
bis  weary  arms  fall,"*  or  by  sinking  to  the  ground. 


WRESTLERS. 


n/iXrj,  wrestling,  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  exercises,"  and  was 

*  Horn.  II*  <|/.  v.  684.    Apolloa.  Rhod.  •  Theocrit.  xxii.  t. 
ii.  60.  aq.    Virg.  Mn.  lib.  r.  ▼.  400.  /  Horn .  II.  f .  684. 

*  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  53.  sq.    Valcr.  t  Theocrit.  ibid. 

FUcr .  nr.  360.  *  Virg.  ;En.  ».  417.   Theocrit.  xxii. 

*  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  v.  w.  404.   Stat.  Theb.  130. 

lib.  ti.  ▼.  729.  aq.  *  Theocrit.  xxii.     110.  §q. 

«  Theocrit.  xxii.  S  et  80.   Valor.  Place.  *  Ariitoph.  Ve»p.     1877.  Pac.  r.  640. 

tv.  353.  1  Teres*.  Eunuch,  act.  ii.  ac.  3. 

*  Horn.  II.  ft,  v.  684.    Apollon.  Rhod.  ■  Theocrit.  xxii.  139.  »q. 

ii.  5J.  "  Plut.  Sympot.  ii.  Probl.4.  6. 
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sometimes  culled  i-ara/^Aijnrv,  because  the  combatants  endeavoured 
to  throw  each  other  down,  which  was  denominated  f$$£a<.  It  was 
performed  in  the  Xystus,  or  covered  portico,"  where  two  naked 
wrestlers/  anointed  with  oil,9  besprinkled  with  dust/  and  folding 
themselves  with  their  arms/  aimed  chiefly  at  the  feet,  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  each  other  to  the  ground.  At  first  the  combatants 
contended  only  with  strength  of  body;  but  Theseus  improved  this 
exercise  into  an  art.'  The  words  dXiftety"  KaTt\eiytv  KarafiaWetv* 
avvt\€iv/  avriXanfiuvenOat/  ^liaov  e-^€iv,*  and  p>/£nt,*  were  usually 
applied  to  this  contest.  He  who  brought  his  antagonist  thrice  to  the 
ground  was  declared  victor  ;*  and  hence  rput^ai  and  airorpia^at  sig- 
nify to  conquer;  u  rpiafas  or  anorpiuZas  and  rptacn/p,  the  conqueror;' 
and  Tpta\Qiivai  or  awoTpia^Oi'iyai  deuotes  to  be  overcome.'  Hence 
also  urpiaKros  utu  signifies  an  insuperable  evil.* 


THE  PANCRATION. 


There  were  two  kinds  of  wrestling :  opBla  w&Xij,  or  opdoxaXn*  10 
which  the  combatants  stood  and  wrestled  on  their  feet;  and  avatXt- 
*oiruAi}f  in  which  they  voluntarily  threw  themselves  down,  and  con- 
tended rolling  on  the  ground/  when  they  were  sometimes  called  n»- 


•  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  Ewrrrft. 

r  Viif,  £n.  iii.  281.  Sut.Theb.vi. 

H32.    Ovid.  Met.  ix.  32. 

«  Ovid.  Ileroid.  six.  11.  Theoorit. 
Uyll.  ii.  v.  5ti    lucian.  dc  (jymnas. 

r  Ovid.  Met.  i\.  35.  tq.  Stat.  Theb.  vi. 
84'i.    Lucttn.  ibid. 

•  Lucia*,  ibid.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  57.  st\. 
Sut.  1  tu  b.  vi.  869,  8(jq.  Hora.  ^\  v> 
711.    Pint.  Synipos.  ii.  Probl.  4. 

•  Pausan.  Attic,  cap.  xxxix. 

-  Ari-*tot.  Kliet.  i.5.  ueg.  30. 


■  Aristot.  ibid. 

■  Horn.  II.  f.  *.727. 
*  Lucian.  de  Gymnas. 
V  Id.  ibid. 

r  Aristopb.  Nub.  v.  104$. 

■  Hrsycb. 

1  Rcbul.  ad  /fcacbyl.  Eum.  v.  592. 
(  yt'schyl.  Agamcm.  v.  180. 
d  Suidaa  ;  llesycbius;   Poll,  itscbvl. 
Agamc  m.  v.  179. 
'  vKscbyluj. 
/  Martial,  xiv.  199. 
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XttrrtKoi.  He  who*was  conquered  acknowledged  his  defeat  with  his 
voice,  or  by  holding  up  his  finger ;  and  hence  aJpc  btirrvXov,  raise 
your  finger,  was  a  proverbial  expression,  which  signified,  confess  that 
you  are  conquered.  This  kind  of  wrestling  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  leayKpnnoy,  which  consisted  of  both  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling.* With  their  fists  they  struck  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
boxers ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  throw  each  other  down  after  the 
manner  of  wrestlers.  This  exercise  was  sometimes  called  rr<j^mXco>', 
and  tbe  combatants  were  denominated  vt\/jfAa-^oi.k 

Besides  the  exercises  which  have  been  described,  there  were  others 
of  a  quite  different  nature,  in  which  musicians,  poets,  and  artists, 
contended  for  victory.' 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Olympic  Games. 

The  Olympic  games  derived  their  name  from  Olympian  Jupiter, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ?  or  from  Olympia,  a  city  of  the  Pi- 
sseans,1  or,  as  others  say,  the  same  as  Pisa.  Their  first  institution  is 
referred  by  some  to  Jupiter,  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans by 
some  to  Pisus,  from  whom  the  city  Pisa  derived  its  name ;  by  some 
to  one  of  the  Dactyli  called  Hercules  by  some  to  Pelops ;  and  by 
others  to  Hercules,  in  honor  of  Pelops,"  or  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  from 
the  spoils  taken  from  Auges  king  of  Elis,  whom  Hercules  had  de- 
throned and  plundered."  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Olympic 
games  had  been  discontinued,  or  were  little  frequented,  till  the  time  of 
Ipbitus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver/ 
and  who  revived  them  about  408  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  770* 
years  before  Christ,  from  which  period  the  number  of  the  Olympiads 
was  reckoned.'  One  hundred  and  twelve  years  after,  the  name  of 
Chorosbus,  who  gained  the  prize  in  the  course  of  the  stadium,  waa 
first  inscribed  in  the  public  register  of  the  Eleaus ;  and  the  practice 
being  continued,  the  names  of  the  victors  indicated  the  different 
Olympiads,  and  formed  so  many  fixed  periods  in  chronology. 

These  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  every  fiftieth 
month,  which  is  the  second  month  after  the  completion  of  four  years/ 
They  continued  five  days,  beginning  on  the  eleventh  and  ending  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month,  when  the  moon  was  at  full. 
The  care  and  management  of  them  belonged  sometimes  to  the  Pi- 
saeans,'  but  for  the  most  part  to  the  Eleans,'  by  whom  the  Pisaeans 
were  destroyed.   The  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad  was  ccle- 

r  Plot.  Sympos.  ii.  prob.  4.    Arutot.  34.  aq.    Strab.  ib.   Sut.  Theb.  ?i.  6. 

Rbetor.  i.  5.  seg.  36.  "  Stat.  Then,  tu 

*  Pollux  ;  Suidaa.  •  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iw. 

*  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap. 8.  Suid.  p  Ariatut.  in  Plut.  Lycurg.  Pausan. 
i  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  r.  22.  aq.  iii.     30.  Eliac. 

aq.    Lucian.  in  Irarom.  f  Sofia*  PolyhiaL.  cap.  1. 

*  Strmb.  lib.  riii.    Xesoph.  Hut.  Gnrc.       '  Suidaa. 

Jib.  rii.  *  Strabo  lib.  tin. 

'  Ariatopb.  ejusqoe  Scbol.  in  Plut.  '  Strabo  ibid. 

■  PluuTheaeo;  Pindar.  Nem.  n.  v. 
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brated  by  order  of  the  Arcadians ;  but  those  managed  by  any  other 
people  than  themselves  the  Eleans  called  'Avokvprr tabes,  unlawful 
Olympiads,  and  left  them  out  of  their  annals,  in  which  were  recorded 
the  names  of  the  victors  and  the  several  occurrences  at  these  games. 

The  games  were  superintended  by  a  single  person  till  the  fiftieth 
Olympiad,  when  two  were  appointed  to  perform  that  office.  In  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Olympiad,  the  superinlendants  were  increased 
to  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Elean  tribes,  from  each  of 
which  a  president  was  elected  ;  but  in  the  following  Olympiad,  the 
tribes  being  reduced  by  war  to  eight,  the  presidents  were  also  eight. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad  they  were  increased  to  nine; 
and  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  to  ten,  which  number  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Adrian  the  Roman  emperor.  These  persons  were  called 
iXXijrobtKat,  and  assembled  in  a  place  denominated  tAAiporWiiov,  in 
the  Elean  forum,  where  they  resided  ten  months  before  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games,  to  superintend  the  irpoyv^vaajxara,  preparatory 
exercises  of  those  who  offered  themselves  to  contend,  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  laws  of  the  games  by  the  rofio<pv\aKes,  keepers  of  the 
laws.  To  prevent  all  unjust  practices,  they  took  an  oath  that  they 
would  act  impartially,  receive  no  bribes,  and  not  divulge  the  reasons 
for  which  they  approved  or  disapproved  of  any  of  the  contenders.' 
At  the  solemnity  they  sat  naked,  having  the  crown  of  victory  before 
them  till  the  exercises  were  finished,  when  they  adjudged  it  lo  the 
victor.  The  integrity  of  these  judges  was  seldom  questioned  ;r  but 
an  appeal  lay  from  them  to  the  Olympian  senate." 

To  preserve  peace  and  good  order  the  Eleans  appointed  certain 
officers  called  aXvrai,  who  were  the  same  as  the  pafiooqopoioT  fiatm- 
yofopot  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  over  whom  was  a  president  called 
tWvrap^rjs. 

At  first  women  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  games ;' 
and  such  was  the  severity  of  the  Elean  laws  in  this  particular,  that  if 
any  woman  passed  the  river  Alpheus  during  this  solemnity,  she  was 
to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock.  Afterwards,  however,  the  laws 
were  altered,  and  women  were  permitted  not  only  to  be  present,  but 
to  contend  in  the  games ;  and  some  of  them  obtained  prizes.-* 

They  who  designed  to  contend  were  obliged  to  repair  ten  months 
before  the  solemnity  to  the  public  gymnasium  at  Elis,  where  they 
prepared  themselves  by  constant  exercises  :s  the  first  nine  months 
were  spent  in  more  easy  preparations  ;  but  during  the  tenth  or  last 
month,  they  performed  all  the  exercises  practised  at  the  games.'  No 
one  who  had  omitted  to  present  himself  in  this  manner,  was  allowed 
to  offer  himself  for  any  of  the  prizes  ;  and  no  person  who  was  him- 
self a  notorious  criminal,  or  who  was  related  to  a  notorious  criminal, 
was  permitted  to  contend/  If  anyone  was  convicted  of  bribing  his 
ad  versary,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on  him.  The  contenders  were 
also  obliged  to  swear  that  they  had  spent  ten  months  in  preparatory 

■  Pausan.  lib.  vi.  cap.  24.  'J  Pausan.  Laconicb. 

■  Dio  Chrysost.  in  Khod.  :  Pausan.  Eliac. 

w  Pausan.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  "  Epicttt.  Enchirid.  cap.  mv. 

*  Pausan.  lib.  vi.  cap.  24.    Schol.  Pin-       1  Xcnoph.  de  Hep.  Laced.  PhilosfT. 

daT.  in  (Jljmp.  vii.    /Elian,  Var.  Hist,  in  A  pollen,  v.  cap.  IS. 
x.  1. 
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exercises  ;  and  they,  their  fathers,  and  brothers,  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  they  would  employ  no  unlawful  means  to  obtain  the  rewards. 

The  order  of  the  wrestlers  was  appointed  by  lot  in  the  following 
manner: — into  a  silver  urn  called  xaXmt,  were  put  little  pellets, 
which  were  about  the  size  of  beans,  and  upon  each  of  which  was  in- 
scribed a  letter,  the  same  letter  belonging  to  every  pair.  They  who 
obtained  the  same  letters  wrestled  together.  If  the  number  of  the 
wrestlers  was  unequal,  he,  to  whom  the  odd  pellet  fell  by  lot,  con- 
tended with  him  who  had  obtained  the  mastery,  and  was  called  <tye- 
hpos,  from  his  coming  after  the  rest/  This  was  accounted  the  most 
fortunate  chance  that  could  happen,  because  he  had  to  contend  with 
one  weary  and  exhausted,  whilst  he  himself  was  fresh  and  in  full 
vigor/ 

The  prize  of  the  victors  in  each  of  these  contests  was  a  wreath  of 
wild  olive,  which  was  termed  Konvos*  The  reward  was  of  small 
value,  that  the  combatants  might  be  animated  with  the  hope  of  glory, 
and  not  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  gain/ 

These  games  drew  together  all  Greece/  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  rayfiyvpis.  They  were  frequented  also  by  people  from 
Egypt,  Libya,  Sicily,  and  other  foreign  countries  ;*  and  hence  Olym- 

pia  was  called  Traynoivot  x"Pa>  *ne  common  country  of  all.' 

■ 


CHAP.  XXII. 

The  Pythian  Games, 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  near  Del- 
phi, and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  instituted  by  Amphic- 
tyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  or  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons. 
Some  refer  the  institution  of  them  to  Agamemnon  ;*  and  some  to 
Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that 
Apollo  himself  was  the  author  of  them,  after  he  had  overcome  Python, 
a  serpeut,  or  cruel  tyrant ;"'  and  hence  they  were  sometimes  called 
xaviiyvpts  o^e««."  At  first  they  were  celebrated  once  every  ninth 
year,*  and  hence  that  period  was  denominated  eyvearnpis ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  observed  every  fifth  year,  which  period  was  called 

ire j  Tcierrjpis .  v 

The  rewards  were  certain  apples  consecrated  to  Apollo/  and  gar- 
lands of  laurel/  At  the  first  institution  of  these  games,  the  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  palm/  or  of  beech/  Some  say  that, 
in  the  first  Pythian  solemnity,  the  gods  contended  in  horse-races, 

«  Arwtoph.  Ran.  v.  804.  -  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  v.  445. 

d  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  V.  c.  8.  ■  Clem.  Ales. 

*  Arittoph.  Plut.  v.  580.  °  Plut.  Qu*st.  Grax. 
/  Lucian.  de  Gymnas.  p  Lucian.  de  Gymnaa. 

f  Id.  ibid.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  cap.  55.  I  Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  viii.  v.  28.  Pau- 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  san.  Phucic.    /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  iii.  1. 
i  Pindar.  Olymp.  vi.  epod.  y.  v.  14.  r  Plut.  Sympos.  viii.  probl.  4. 

*  Etymolog.  Aactor.  '  Ovid.  Met,  lib.  i.  v.  44U. 
'  Pausan  Corrothiacw. 
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running,  throwing  the  quoit,  boxing,  wrestling,  &c.  and  that  Apollo 
honored  the  victors  with  crowns  of  laurel  ;  but  others'  assert  that  at 
first  there  was  only  a  musical  contest,  in  which  he  who  best  sang  the 
praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  which  was  either  gold  or  silver, 
or  something  of  value,  but  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  gar- 
land. If  the  prize  was  money,  the  games  were  called  aytives  apyvpi- 
rat ;  if  only  a  garland,  ayim  are^aWrai,  <pvXXlvat,  &c.  The  songs 
were  sung  on  the  harp,  and  were  thence  called  Kidapybtai, 

There  was  also  another  song  called  HvOikus  vofios,  to  which  a  dance 
was  performed.  It  consisted  of  these  rive  parts,  in  which  the  contest 
of  Apollo  and  Python  was  represented:"  1.  iran-poi/cis,  which  con- 
tained the  preparation  to  battle;  2.  ti/iiretpa,  the  first  essay  towards 
it;  3.  KaraKcXevapos,  the  action  itself,  and  the  god's  exhortation  to 
himself  to  be  courageous ;  4.  lafiftoi  kqi  bakTvXoi,  the  insulting  sar- 
casms of  Apollo  over  the  vanquished  Python  ;  5.  ovpiyyet,  the  hiss 
of  the  serpent  when  he  died.  Some  divide  this  song  into  the  six 
parts  following: — 1.  TrcTpn,  the  preparation;  2.  ia/i/3os,  in  which 
Apollo  dared  Python  to  engage  him  by  invectives,  for  lanfiiZttv  sig- 
nifies to  reproach  ;  3.  StUnrXoc,  which  was  sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
to  whom  those  numbers  were  thought  most  acceptable  ;  4.  ipijruos, 
in  honor  of  Jupiter,  who  was  the  father  of  Apollo,  and  thought  to  de- 
light in  such  feet  as  were  used  in  Crete  ;  5.  fiijrpyov,  in  honor  of  mo- 
ther Earth,  to  whom  the  Delphian  oracle  at  first  belonged  ;  6.  cv- 
ptyfios,  the  hissing  of  the  serpent.  P>y  others  it  is  thus  described: — 
1.  7Tf7pa,  the  preparation;  2.  KaTUKtXcvofws,  the  challenge;  3.  lappi- 
kos,  the  tight,  from  iambic  verses,  which  express  passion  and  rage  ; 
4.  ffwnvbtlos,  from  the  feet  of  that  name,  or  from  oxevbetr,  to  offer  a 
lihation,  because  it  was  the  celebration  of  victory;  5.  Karaxopevou,  a 
representation  of  Apollo's  dancing  after  his  victory/ 

In  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad,  flutes,  (alXybiai, 
songs  on  the  flute,)  which  id)  that  time  had  not  been  used  in  this  so- 
lemnity, were  introduced  by  the  Amphictyons,  who  were  presidents 
of  these  games  but  because  flutes  appeared  more  proper  for  fune- 
real Jongs,  they  were  soon  laid  aside.  The  Amphictyons  also  added 
all  the  gymnastic  exercises  used  in  the  Olympian  games  ;*  and  they 
enacted  a  law  that  none  but  boys  should  contend  in  running.  After- 
wards, horse  and  chariot-races,-*  and  contests  in  poetry  aud  the  tine 
arts,1  were  introduced. 

These  games  were  celebrated  on  ihe  sixth,"  or,  as  others  say,  on 
the  seventh  day,*  of  the  Delphic  month  Wvawv,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Athenian  QnpyrjXtuiy  ;  but  whether  they  continued  more 
days  than  one  is  uncertain. 

«  Strab.  Iil>.  xi.    Pausan.  Pliocic.  v  Paus.m.  ibid.    Sclud.  Pindar. 

"  Strnbo  lib.  ix.  :  Pint.  Synipos.  v.  probl.  2.    Plin.  lib. 

»  Poll.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  »eg.  hi.  vii.  rap.  37. 

*  Strob.  lib.  ix.  Pausan.  Pliocic.  Pint.       *'  Pint.  Sympos.  viii.  probl.  1. 
Sympo*.  v.  pr«'l>J.  2.  Qua**!.  Or-rc. 

*  Pausan.  ibid.    Scliol.  Pindar.  *  Svhol.  Pindar. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Nemean  Games. 

The  Nrmcan  gamps  derived  iheir  name  from  Nemea,'  a  village 
and  grove  between  the  cities  of  Clconx  and  Phlius/  where  they  were 
celebrated  every  tliird  year,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  Corinthian  month 
\\nv€fwtt'  sometimes  called  Trrjo/irn/n,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Athenian  Bo^po^v.  Some  of  the  games,  however,  were  observed 
in  summer,  and  others  in  winter/  The  exercises  were  chariot-races 
and  all  the  juris  of  the  wirraBXov.*  The  presidents  were  elected  from 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Cleonse/  and  were  dressed  in  black  clothes,  be- 
cause these  games  were  a  funereal  solemnity,  and  therefore  sometimes 
called  aytuv  eTiratytos,*  being  instituted  in  memory  of  Opheltes/  who 
was  also  denominated  Archcmnrus,  from  an\i),  a  beginning,  and  uo- 
pot,  death,  because  Amphijratti  foretold  his  death  soon  after  he  was 
born,  or  because  his  death  was  a  prelude  to  all  the  misfortunes  which 
brfel  the  Theban  champions.'  Some  say  that  these  panic*  were  in- 
stituted by  Hercules  after  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  lion,"  in  honor 
of  Jupiter;"  and  others,  that  they  were  appointed  in  memory  of 
Archemorus,  but  being  intermitted  were  revived  by  Hercules,  and 
con»eerat(  d  to  Jupiter. 

The  victors  were  crowned  with  parsley/  which  was  an  herb  used 
at  funerals,  and  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Archemo- 
rus ;  but,  at  fir>t,  they  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Isthmian  dames. 

♦ 

The  Isthmian  games  derived  their  name  from  the  place  where 
they  were  celebrated,  which  was  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  a  Deck  of 
laud  that  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent.  They  were  held  near 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  wood  of  pine-trees  consecrated  to  that 
godj  They  were  instituted  in  honor  of  Pahemoa  or  Melicertes,  sou 
of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Ino,  who,  through  fear  of  her  hus- 
band, cast  herself,  with  Melicertes,  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Neptune  among  his  divinities.  The  body  of  Palrcmoii  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  a  dolphin,  and  carried  to  the  Corinthian 

«  Pauaan.  Corinth.    Schol.  Pindar.  lib.  r. 
"  Sirabo  lib.  viu.   Pimrvi.  0.  -  Pindar.  Sehol. 

«  Schol.  Pindar.  •  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  iii.  *tr.  V.  v.  4. 

/  Pausan.  Corinth.  •   Pint.  Timoleon.    Pauaan.  lib.  viii. 

r  PAU&nn.    Eliac.    Corinth.      Pindar,  cap.  48.    Lucian.  de  Gymnaw.    Plin.  lib. 

Nem.  Od.  r.  str.  a',  v.  9.  lis.  rap.  IS. 

*  Schol.  Pindar,  in  hypoth.  3.  ad  Nem.       '  ^  "<»'•  Pindar. 

*  Schol.  Pindar.  «   Streb.  lib.  viii.     Pausan.  Corinth. 

*  Apollod.  iii.  6.  Beg.  4.  Pindar.  Ulytnp.  Od.  xiii.  v.  5.  Isthm. 
'  Schol.  Pindar.     Stat.  Tl,.-b.  lib.  o .  Od.  i. 
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shore,  where  it  was  found  by  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  who  gave  it 
an  honorable  interment,  and  instituted  these  games  to  his  memory/ 
Some  say  that  they  were  instituted  by  Theseus  in  honor  of  Neptune. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  first  institution  was  in  honor  of 
Mebcertes,  but  that  they  were  afterwards  altered,  enlarged,  and  re- 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  honor  of  Neptune.' 

The  Eleans  were  the  only  people  in  Greece  who  absented  them- 
selves from  this  solemnity,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  execration 
denounced  against  them,  if  they  should  ever  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  Isthmian  games/  These  games  were  roirnioiroi,  cele- 
brated every  third  year,"  that  is,  after  the  completion  of  every  two 
years ;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  held  annually,  and 
others  every  fifth  year/  They  were  considered  so  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, that  after  being  intermitted  for  some  time  through  the  oppres- 
sion of  Cypselus,  king  of  Corinth,  they  were  revived  with  redoubled 
splendor  and  magnificence.  When  Corinth  was  sacked  and  demo- 
lished, they  were  not  discontinued  ;  but  the  care  of  them  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Sicyonians,  till  that  city  was  rebuilt." 

The  contests  were  the  same  as  in  the  other  sacred  games/  At 
first,  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine-leaves/  and 
afterwards  with  parsley,  which  was  dry  and  withered,*  instead  of 
being  fresh  aud  green,  as  in  the  Nemean  games.  In  subsequent 
times  the  use  of  parsley  was  laid  aside,  and  the  pine-tree  came  again 
into  request/ 


CHAP.  XXV. 
Ttme. 

The  writers  of  fables  say  that  Otymvos,  king  of  the  Atlantic 
islands,  was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  that  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  heavens,  which  from  him  were  called  ovpava,  because  be  was  the 
inventor  of  astrology/  Some,  however,  ascribe  that  and  the  whole 
science  of  the  celestial  bodies  to  Atlas,  by  whom  these  discoveries 
were  communicated  to  Hercules,  who  first  imparted  them  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  hence  both  these  heroes  are  fabled  to  have  supported 
the  heavens  upon  their  shoulders/  The  Cretans  pretended  that  Hy- 
perion first  observed  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  \d  but 
the  Arcadians  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  to 
Endymion/  Lastly,  others  say  that  Actis  or  Actaeus,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  resided  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  invented  the 

'  Pausan.  Coriotb.  Attic.    Schol.  ad  r  Pauaan.  Arcad.  Lucian.  de  Oymnas. 

Ari>toph.  Vesp.  t.  1404.    Ond.  Met.  lib.  Plin.  iv.  10. 

ir.  ».  531.  *  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Iitliro.  Od.  ii.  epod. 

'  Plut.  Theaeo  ;  Aristoph.  Equ.  v.  600.  a',  t.  7. 

1  Pauaao.  Eliac  a  Plot.  Sympc*.  v.  probl.  S. 

■  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  vi.  epod.      ».6.  *  Piod.  Sic.  lib.  iii. 

*  Plin.  iv.  5.  f  Id.  ibid. 

*  Pnuaan.  Corinth.  *  Idem  lib.  v. 

*  Dio  Chiyaott.  »  A  potion.  Schol.  in  lib.  ir. 
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science  of  astrology,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Egyptians/ 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  first  study  of  astronomy  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  colonies  which  inhabited  Asia,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  have  learned  it  from  the  Babylonians  or 
Egyptians,  and  to  have  communicated  it  to  the  Greeks/  " 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  years  were  numbered  by  the  return  of  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  by  the  seasons  of  labor  and  rest.  The  day 
was  not  then  divided  into  certain  and  equal  portions  of  time,  but 
measured  by  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun."  Hence  the  more  an- 
cient Greeks  distinguished  the  natural  day,  that  is,  the  time  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 
called  tjitt,  the  morning,  the  second  peW  jj/top,  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  the  third  cct'Aiy,  the  evening.'  Again  bcikrj,  the  evening,  was  sub- 
divided into  hti\q  trpvlta,  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  &e/Aij  di//fa, 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening ;  the  former  was  the  time  after  dinner, 
when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  aud  the  latter  about  the  setting  of  the 
sun/  Nor  were  the  Greeks  more  accurate  in  distinguishing  the  several 
portions  of  time,  till  they  learned  the  use  of  the  sun-dial,  and  the 
pole,  and  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  from  the  Babylonians.' 

In  the  time  of  Homer,  however,  lunar  mouths  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  but  that  the  Greeks  had  then  no  settled  form  of  years  and 
mooths  appears  from  what  is  said  respecting  Thales  the  Milesian, 
who,  having  observed  that  the  lunar  revolution  never  exceeded  thirty 
days,  appointed  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  by  which  the 
year  was  made  to  consist  of  360  days.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
months  to  an  agreement  with  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  he  intercalated 
thirty  days  at  the  eud  of  every  two  years by  which  means  this  pe- 
riod of  two  years  contained  seven  hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  ex- 
ceeded two  solar  years  by  twenty  days. 

Afterwards,  Solon  observing  that  the  course  of  the  moon  was  fi- 
nished in  tweuty-nine  days  and  a  half,  and  that  the  computation  of 
Thales  was  erroneous,  appointed  that  the  months  should  consist  al- 
ternately of  29  and  30  days.  Thus  au  entire  year  of  twelve  mouths 
was  reduced  to  354  days,  which  fell  short  of  the  solar  year  by  eleven 
days  and  about  one  fourth  part  of  a  day.  In  order  to  reconcile  this 
difference,  TerpaerripU,  a  cycle  of  four  years,  was  invented.  By  this 
the  Greeks,  after  the 'first  two  years,  seem  to  have  added  an  interca- 
lated month  of  twenty-two  days  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  more,  another  intercalated  month,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  days.  Thus  Solon  prevented  the  lunar  years  from  exceeding 
those  which  are  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun. 

Afterwards  it  was  considered  that  the  forty-five  days  added  by 
Solon  to  his  period  of  four  years,  aud  coutaining  a  full  lunar  month 
and  a  half,  would  occasiou  this  cycle  to  end  in  the  midst  of  a  lunar 
month.    To  remedy  this  inconveuience,  orraenjplj,  a  term  of  eight 


/  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  t. 

r  Said.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Philosoph.  Plin. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  76. 
*  Eu»Uth.  II.  \'.  v.  84. 
<  Horn.  II. *\  v.  11  Let  pawim. 
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years,  was  instituted  instead  of  the  former  cycle  of  four  years,  to 
which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added  at  several  times. 

After  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  change  was  made  in  the  calendar 
till  the  lime  of  Meton,  who,  having  observed  that  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  moon  fell  short  of  each  other  by  some  hours,  and  that  this  dis- 
agreement, though  at  first  scarcely  perceivable,  would  entirely  invert 
the  seasons  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  invented  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  was  called  iwttKatbeKatTtyis.  In  this  term  the  sun 
having  finished  nineteen  periods,  and  the  moon  '235,  both  returned  to 
the  same  position  in  the  heavens  in  which  they  had  been  nineteen 
years  before. 

It  was  afterwards  observed,  that  in  the  revolution  of  every  cycle 
the  moon  outwent  the  sun  about  seven  hours.  To  prevent  this  Ca- 
lippus  contrived  a  new  cycle,  which  contained  four  of  those  of  Meton, 
or  seventy-six  years.  Perceiving  some  small  disagreement  between 
the  sun  and  moon  at  the  end  of  this  term,  Hipp  irchus  devised  ano- 
ther cycle,  which  contained  four  of  those  instituted  by  Calippus. 
According  to  other  accounts,  one  of  Melon's  cycles  contained  eight 
iyveaKaibcKaert)pibett  or  152  years.  This  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  from  each  part  was  taken  one  day,  which  was 
found  to  be  superfluous  in  the  cycle  of  Meton. 

It  is  observable  that  the  years  of  different  nations  were  not  begun 
at  the  same  time.  The  Roman  January,  which  was  their  first  month, 
was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  Macedonians  reckoned  Dins  their 
first  month  from  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  ancient  Athenian  year 
began  after  the  winter  solstice  ;  the  more  modem  Athenians  computed 
their  years  from  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice.  The 
ancient  Arcadians  divided  the  year  into  three  months,  and  afterwards 
into  four  months;  the  Acarnanians  reckoned  six  months  to  the  year; 
but  most  of  the  Greeks  of  later  ages  gave  twelve  months  to  the  year, 
besides  those  which  were  intercalated  to  ad  just  the  solar  and  lunar 
periods.  The  mouths  were  not  constantly  of  the  same  length,  some 
containing  thirty,  and  others  a  different  number  of  days.  The  Athe- 
nians, and  most  of  the  more  modern  Greeks,  made  use  of  lunar 
months;  but  the  Macedonians,  and  all  the  ancient  Greeks,  measured 
their  months  by  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

The  Athenians,  whose  year  is  chiefly  followed  by  ancient  authors, 
after  their  calendar  had  been  reformed  by  Meton,  be^an  their  year 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice."  Their  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  months,  which  contained  thirty  and  twenty-nine 
days  alternately;  so  that  the  months  of  thirty  days  always  preceded 
those  of  twenty-nine.  The  months  w  hich  contained  thirty  days  \ver«» 
termed  wXifrpeu,  full,  and  beka^Oivol,  as  ending  on  the  tenth  day  ;  those 
which  consisted  of  twenty-nine  days,  roiXoc,  hollow,  and  evapOivoi, 
from  their  concluding  on  the  ninth  day. 

The  names  ami  order  of  the  Athenian  months  were  as  follows:  — 

I.  'Ecaro/j/fatwy,  which  was  vXt'ip^s  or  btKa^Oivoi,  a  month  of  thirty 
days.  It  began  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
corresponded  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  June,  and  with  the 

•  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  vi. 
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first  part  of  July.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  he- 
catombs, which  were  usually  sacrificed  in  tins  month but  its  an- 
cient name  was  Kplrtof,  or  Kponuv,  which  was  derived  from  Kpowa, 
the  festival  of  Cronus  or  Saturn  observed  in  this  month.  It  was  the 
same  as  the  Corinthian  mouth  Panemus,  and  the  Macedonian  Lous. 

2.  MerayetTvivv,  which  was  nolXos  or  eva^Qivot,  a  month  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  derived  its  name  from  Metagitnia,  a  festival  of  Apollo  cele- 
brated at  this  time.*  It  was  the  same  as  the  Corinthian  month  Car- 
nius,  and  the  Macedonian  Gorpia?us. 

3.  BoTi&pofiiutv,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  festival  Boedromia/  and  which  was  called  Hyperberetaeus 
by  the  Macedonians. 

4.  MatfxaKTriptvtv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  festival  Msemacteria,  and  which  was  called  Apell.eus 
by  the  Macedonians/ 

5.  Hvave^twv,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  Pyanepsia 
were  celebrated,  and  which  was  called  Dius  by  the  Macedonians. 

6*.  'AvOetrrripiutv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  festival  Anthesteria,  and  which  corresponded  with  the 
Dystrns  of  the  Macedonians. 

7.  Tloaeibetiiv,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  festival  Posido- 
nia  was  observed,  and  which  was  called  Audyuaius  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

8.  TajiifXiwK,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  was  sacred  to 
Juuo  rap/jkios,  the  goddess  of  marriage,'  and  which  was  the  same  as 
the  Peritius  of  the  Macedonians. 

0.  TAuyj;,;o\f<wr,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  festival  Elaphebolia,  and  which  was  the  same  as  the  Macedo- 
nian Xanthicus. 

10.  Movyv\twvt  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  in  which  the  Muny- 
chia  were  observed,  and  which  was  called  Artemisius  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

11.  OapyjjXiw*.  a  month  of  thirty  days,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  festival  Thargelia,  and  which  corresponded  with  the  Daesius 
of  the  Macedonians. 

12.  iKippotyopuor,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  feast  Scirrophoria,  and  which  was  called  Paneraus  by 
the  Macedonians. 

Every  month  was  divided  into  rpin  £ex^ePa»  three  decades  of  days  •/ 
the  first  of  which  was  called  jiqvos  upy^o^kvov^  or  itrrnpkvov,  of  the 
month  commencing;  the  second,  n^vas  fieaovtros,  of  the  middle  of 
the -mon th  ;  and  the  third,  pjvos  tyQivovros,  -n-avo^vov,  or  X^yorrof,  of 
the  month  departing. 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  first  decade  was  called  veo^ijWa  or  vovfxqvia, 
because  it  happened  on  the  new  moon  ;  the  second,  bevripa  ivra/ie- 
vov ;  the  third,  rp'iTt)  larafilvov,  &c,  to  beKarrj  'urTafiiyov,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  first  decade,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 

p  Harpocrat.  •  Hesycb.  in  voc. 

v  Idem.    Pint  de  Exit.  '  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  seg.  63. 
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II.  The  first  day  of  the  second  decade,  which  was  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  month,  was  called  TtpLirt]  hcoovvtos,  the  first  of  the  middle 
of  the  month,  or  Trpwrr;  iwi  ceva,  the  first  after  ten  ;*  the  second, 
hcvrepu  fieoovvTOf,  or  bevrepu  C7ri  btna ;  the  third,  rpiri)  fieaouvTOt,  or 
rphri  €Tt  bita,  etc.,  to  the  etnas,  twentieth,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
the  second  decade. 

III.  The  first  day  of  the  third  decade  was  called  vpdiTrj  eV  cUalt, 
the  first  after  the  twentieth  ;  the  second,  bevrepu  eV  eiv&bi ;  the 
third,  Tpirij  eV  eitcabi,  &c«  Sometimes  the  numbers  were  inverted  as 
follows  : — the  first  of  the  last  decade,  which  was  the  twenty-first  day 
of  the  month,  was  called  iftOivovros  beicarr}  ;p  the  second,  QOivorrot  er- 
vuTti  ;  the  third,  tpdivovros  uyborj,  &C,  to  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
which  was  denominated  by  Solon  ei-ij  nat  via,  the  old  and  new  ;-  be- 
cause one  part  of  the  day  belonged  to  the  old,  the  other  to  the  new 
moon.'  After  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  last  day  of  the 
month  received  from  him  the  name  of  &T)p:riTptas*  The  last  day  of 
the  month  was  also  called  Tpiaxas,  the  thirtieth,'  as  welt  in  the  mouths 
of  thirty,  as  in  those  of  twenty-nine  days  only  ;  for  in  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  twenty-second,  and  according  to  others,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  was  omitted."  The  thirtieth  day  was  constantly 
retained ;  and  hence  all  the  mouths  were  called  months  of  thirty 
days;  and  the  luuar  year  of  Athens  was  denominated  a  year  of  3t>0 
days,  though  after  the  time  of  Solon  it  consisted  only  of  354  days. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  erected  to  Demetrius,  the  Phalerean,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  statues,  of  which  one  was  intended  for  every  day 
in  the  year.' 

*  Pollux  ibid.  Schol.  Aristoph.ad  Nub.  *  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Nub.  t.  1121). 
v.  1129.  Plut.  Deiuetr. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  i'  id.  *  Hosiod.  Op.  et  Di.  v.  706. 
«*  Plut.  Solonc ;  Diog.  Laert.  fl  Procl.  Tzetz. 

*  Schol.  Arbtoph.  ad  Nub.  Suidas  in       *  Pliu.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxiiv.  cap.  6. 
voc. 
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MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


CHAP.  I. 
Levies,  Pay,  Sfc,  of  the  Soldiers. 

The  Grecian  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  free  denizens,  whom  the 
laws  of  their  country  obliged,  at  a  certain  age,  to  appear  in  arms 
at  the  summons  of  the  magistrate.  In  some  places  they  were  admitted 
into  the  army  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  others.  The  Athenians  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  appointed  to  guard  the  city  and  the  forts 
belonging  to  it;  and  hence  they  were  called  TtpixoXoi  ;m  but  they  were 
not  sent  to  foreign  wars  till  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Spartans  sel- 
dom till  that  of  thirty.  In  both  cities  the  young  and  the  aged  were 
left  to  defend  their  habitations.  At  threescore  it  was  usual  in  most 
places  to  allow  them  to  retire.  At  Athens,  no  man  who  was  above 
forty  years  of  age  was  obliged  to  serve  in  war,  except  in  times  of 
great  danger/  Farmers  of  the  public  revenue/  several  of  the  holy 
orders,  persous  appointed  to  dance  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus/  slaves, 
and  those  on  whom  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  not  been  couferred, 
were  exempted. 

They  who  served  were  entered  in  a  public  roll ;  and  hence  the  levy 
was  called  Karaypa<pi],  KaraXoyos,  orparoXoyia ;  and  to  make  a  levy 
tar&Xoyov  or  Karaypa^v  iroteiadat.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it 
was  frequently  made  by  lot,  every  family  being  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number.*  The  soldiers  were  maintained  at  their  own  expense ; 
but  no  one  was  permitted  to  absent  himself,  except  for  reasons  which 
the  Jaw  allowed ;  and  at  Athens,  lie  who  thus  transgressed  was  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  excluded  from  the -public  tem- 
ples/ Lest  any  of  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  should  escape,  they 


«  Ulpian.  in  Olyuthiac.  iii. 

»  Idem  ibid. 

«  Demo.th.  in  Ne*r. 


*  Idem  id  Midian. 

*  Horn.  II.  tt. 

t  i£»chin.  Ctesipb.  Demosth.  Tiroocr. 
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were  branded  with  certain  marks  called  or  iy  para,  which  were  im- 
pressed on  their  hands,  to  distinguish  them  from  slaves  who  were 
commonly  marked  on  their  foieheads.' 

The  Ca*rians  were  the  first  that  served  in  Greece  for  pay.*  Hence 
their  names  became  infamous ;  ami  xapiKol  and  Kaplpotpot  are  pro- 
verbial epithets  for  cowards  or  slaves  ;'  and  Kupes  is  a  synonymous 
terra  for  slaves.*  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  common 
people,  Pericles  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  soldiers  at  Athens.4 
At  first,  the  foot  soldiers  had  two  oboli  a  day,  which  in  a  month 
amounted  to  ten  drachms."  Afterwards,  thev  had  four  oboli;  and 
hence  rrrpmpoKov  fUos  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  n  soldier's  life.* 
and  TerpiofioXtZuv  for  serving  in  war.  A  common  seaman  was  allowed 
a  drachm  a  day,  with  another  drachm  for  a  servant;*  and  they  who 
manned  the  sacred  vessel  called  tlapaXoi  v\ere  allowed  three  oboli. 
The  pay  of  soldiers  of  cavalry,  which  was  termed  Kardarams/  was  a 
drachm  a  day. 

When  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  revenues  from  tributary 
cities,  public  lands,  woods,  mines,  <fvrc,  were  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  war,  money  was  raised  by  imposing  a  tax,  by 
which  all  persons  were  obliged  to  contribute  according  to  the  value 
of  their  estates.  In  times  of  greater  necessity,  the  rich  at  Athens 
paid  extraordinary  contributions.  Confederate  "wars  were  maintained 
at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  allies.* 


CHAP.  II. 
Different  Sorts  of  Soldiers. 

The  Grecian  armies  were  composed  of  different  sorts  of  soldiers : 
their  waiu  body  usually  consisted  of  infantry  ;  and  the  rest  rode  in 
chariots,  on  horseback,  or  on  elephants. 

The  foot  soldiers  were  distinguished  into  three  sorts  : — I.  'OrXirat, 
who  bore  heavy  armor,  and  engaged  with  broad  shields  and  long 
spears/  2.  YtAoi,  light-armed  men,  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  and  slings,  and  annoyed  their  enemies  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  were  unfit  for  close  fight.  In  honor  and  dignity  they  were 
inferior  to  the  heavy-armed  soldiers/  behind  whose  shields  they  sought 
protection  after  they  had  discharged  their  arrows/  3.  neXra<rrai," 
who  were  a  middle  sort  between  the  i//iXoi  ami  oirX/rai,  who  carried 
shields  and  Spears,  which,  however,  were  greatly  interior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  tbctr 
narrow  shields  called  weXrm. 

At  first,  the  Grecian  horsemen  were  not  very  numerous,  being  only 

*  /fclian.  °  Tliucyd.  lib.  iii. 

*  Slrabo;  Hcsychius.  *  Simla*. 

*  Hctychius.  '  Plut.  Arwtide. 

*  Aristophanes.  r  Suidas. 

'  Ulpian.  Orat.  dc  Sytax.  1  Sophod.  Ajac.  v.  1141. 

"  Drmosth.  Philips,  i.  *  Horn.  II.      v.  266. 

KustKth.  <)(!>*.  a.  "  Suid.    .ilian.  Tact.  caj>.2. 
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such  as  were  possessed  of  estates,  and  able  to  maintain  horses  at  their 
own  expense.9  Hence  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  lirwtu,  horsemen, 
composed  the  second  order  in  the  commonwealth.  Afterwards,  they 
employed  substitutes  to  serve  for  tbem." 

Some  say  that  the  art  of  horsemanship  was  6rst  taught  by  the 
Amazons some,  by  the  Centaurs  /  some,  by  Bellerophon  ;*  and 
others,  by  Neptune,"  who  was  therefore  called  "Wvioss'lmrapxpsf 
'IrxiyyeViif/  and  'Wwoxovptos.  At  first,  horses  were  governed  with  a 
rope  or  switch,  and  by  the  voice/  Afterwards  they  used  bridles, 
which  had  bits  of  iron  like  the  teeth  of  a  wolf,  and  were  therefore 
called  \vKot.  Some  say  that  bridles  were  invented  by  Neptune  / 
some,  by  the  Lapithse;?  and  others,  by  Pelethronius/  to  whom  also  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  harness,  which  was  called  orp&para  and 
iipimrta,  and  which  was  made  of  leather,  cloth,  or  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.' 

The  ancient  Greeks  used  no  stirrups  or  saddles,  but  leaped  upon 
horseback/  or  taught  their  horses  to  bow  their  bodies,  and  receive 
their  riders.'  Sometimes  in  leaping  upon  horseback  they  used  their 
spears.  Some  mbunled  their  horses  by  getting  upon  the  backs  of 
their  slaves and  others  by  the  help  of  short  ladders;  and  both 
these  assistances  were  termed  apa/3o\6<s.  Lastly,  the  highways  were 
adorned  with  stones  erected  for  this  purpose.**  Some  say  that  the 
first  heroes  were  mounted  upon  horses but  others,  with  greater 
truth,  that  they  rode  to  battle  in  chariots/  The  Lapithae,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Hercules,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that 
rode  upon  horses,  and  by  that  means  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greeks,  who  considered  them  as  monsters  partaking  of  the  different 
forms  of  men  and  horses,  or  bulls,  upon  which  they  frequently  rode 
instead  of  horses.  Hence  originated  the  fables  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Hippocentaurs.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  probable  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  the  custom  of  riding  and  fighting  upon  horses 
was  not  commonly  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  since  the  heroes  of  Ho- 
mer are  always  introduced  into  the  battle  io  chariots,  and  never  on 
horseback  \q  and  the  soldiers  who  were  carried  in  chariots  are  some- 
times termed  'ur*eU.r 

The  chariots  of  princes  and  heroes  were  made  not  only  for  service 
but  for  ornament,  being  richly  embossed  with  gold  and  other  metals,' 
and  also  adorned  with  curious  hangings : 


*  Herodot.  lib.  t. 

»  Xenoph.  'EAAijm.  lib.  vi. 
'  Lynn*  Orator. 
V  Pala-phat.  lib.  i. 

*  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

*  Horn.  Hymn.  Sophocl.  (Edip. 

*  Paosan.  Acbaic. 

*  Pindar.  Pyth. 

*  Lycophr.  Cauandr. 

*  8il.  Iul.  lib.  i.  at  a.  Strab.  lib.  xrii. 
Lucan.  lib.  ir. 

/  Statins. 

Antiq.  of  Gr. 


t  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  iii.  ».  116. 

*  Plin.  lib.  »u.  cap.  56. 

<  Virg.  Am.  lib.  tu.  et  nil.  Statins. 

*  Virg.  JEa,  lib.  xiJ. 

<  Poll.  lib. Leap.  11. 

*  Epit.  Xenoph. 

*  Xenoph.  Hipparcbo. 

*  LucreU  lib.  t. 
p  Palspbat. 

*  Horn.  II.  501. 
»  Idem  ib.  &.  *.  810. 

*  Idem  ib.     t.  458. 
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 &l*4>\  tk  ir&rAot 

n^rravTO*.1 

Tbcro  veiled  in  spacious  coverlets  they  stand.  Pope. 

They  were  drawn  for  the  most  part  by  two  horses  coupled  together." 
To  these  two  was  sometimes  added  a  third,  which  ran  first,  and  was 
governed  with  reins,  and  therefore  called  ceipaios,  oapatycpos,  itapd- 
aeipos,  and  vaptjopos  ;*  and  the  rein  was  denominated  vapyopia.  Some- 
times chariots  were  drawn  by  four  horses."" 

Every  chariot  carried  two  men  ;  and  heuce  it  was  called  bi<ppcs, 
quasi  bitpopos,'  One  of  these  two  was  the  charioteer,  and  was  deno- 
minated //Wo)(os,  because  he  governed  the  reins,  which  was  not  a  ser- 
vile or  an  ignoble  office \*  but  the  charioteer  was  inferior,  if  not  in 
dignity,  at  least  in  strength  and  valor  to  the  warrior,  who  was  called 
Trapatpdrrjs,  and  who  directed  him  which  way  to  drive.'  When  the 
warrior  encountered  in  close  fight,  he  alighted  from  the  chariot;*  and 
when  he  became  weary,  he  retired  into  the  chariot,  and  annoyed  his 
enemy  with  darts  and  missive  weapons.  There  were  also  chariots 
called  bpenavri<t>6pot,  because  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes,  with  which 
whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  down. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Thcssalians  were  accounted  the  best  horse- 
men; and  their  cavalry  was  in  greatest  esteem.1  The  Colophooians 
were  considered  invincible ;  and  hence  they  who  obtained  supplies 
from  them  were  so  certain  of  victory  and  success,  that  KoXo^wva  ri- 
0eVat  was  proverbially  used  for  putting  an  end  to  any  affair/  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  ill  supplied  with  cavalry  ;  and  till  the  Messenian 
wars,  neither  they  nor  the  other  Peloponnesians  employed  them- 
selves in  horsemanship,  but  reposed  their  chief  confidence  in  the  in- 
fantry.'' But  after  the  Spartans  had  subdued  the  Messenians,  they 
had  teachers  of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  whom  they  called  f/yioxapd- 
rat/  The  greatest  part  of  their  cavalry,  however,  was  furnished  by 
Sciros/ a  town  not  far  distant  from  Sparta.  Attica  being  also  a  hilly 
country,  the  Athenian  cavalry  were  very  few  in  number,'  till  they  bad 
expelled  the  Medes  and  Persians  out  of  Greece,  when  they  increased 
them  to  three  hundred,  and  afterwards  to  twelve  hundred,  and  also 
armed  an  equal  number  of  men  with  bows  and  arrows;*  for  at  all 
times  the  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies  consisted  in  the  heavy -armed 
infantry. 

The  Athenians  admitted  no  one  into  the  number  of  their  cavalry, 
till  he  had  been  previously  examined  by  the  tirirapxos,  general  of  the 
horse,  who,  if  occasion  required,  was  assisted  by  the  pbylarcbi  and 


'  Horn.  II.  «'.  r.  191. 

■  Idem  ib.  w'.  v.  149.  •'.  v.  195.  Virg. 
Am.  lib.  vii.  v.  280. 

»  I  loin.  II.  V.  v.  471. 

■  Idem  ib.  e'.  v.  185. 
1  F.ustatli.  ad  II.  p. 

v  Horn.  II.  0\  et  p. 
*  F.ustath.  ad  II.  If*. 
"  Horn.  II.  p.  v.  480.  Virg.  ALn.  lib.  x. 
Hcsiod.  Stut. 


*  Xcnoph.  de  Agesil.    Pausan.  Pbobc. 

Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 
«  Strabo  lib.  xir. 
d  I'ausan.  lib.  iv. 

*  Hcsycbius. 

/  Xenopb.  Cyropa^d.  Ub.  ir. 
t  Pollux. 

*  /Eschin.  de  Fals.  Legal.  Andocid. 
dc  Pace. 
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senate  of  five  hundred.'  If  any  person  had  been  fraudulently  admitted 
into  the  roll,  he  was  disfranchised/  and  declared  irifios.  Horses 
were  examined,  and  such  as  were  found  timid  or  ungovernable  were 
rejected  :  this  examination  was  performed  by  the  sound  of  a  bell ; 
and  hence  Kvbwviztetv  signifies  to  try  or  prove,  and  a%  ,  Wkttoj  ,  that 
which  is  untried.'  Horses,  worn  out  with  service,  were  branded  on 
the  jaw  with  a  mark,  frequently  termed  rpoxos*  being  the  figure  of  a 
wheel  or  circle,  and  sometimes  denominated  rpvalvirioy  ;"  by  this 
mark  they  were  released  from  farther  service  ;  and  hence  irtfiaXXeiy 
TpvatTTiov  signifies  to  excuse." 

There  were  various  names  of  horsemen,  most  of  which  were  derived 
from  the  variety  of  their  armor,  or  from  their  different  manner  of 
fighting ;  as  aKpoftokttrral,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive 
weapons  at  a  distance,  boparofdpot,  Ipoto^gooi,  vxakoyrioral,  IxxoroZo- 
rai,  KovTofopot,  0vp€o>p6pott  &c.  who  are  sufficiently  designated  by  their 
names/  0Afi<pimrot,  sometimes  by  mistake  or  corruption  called  &vtw- 
»oi,  were  such  as  had  two  horses,  on  which  they  rode  by  turns;* 
they  were  also  sometimes  denominated  iw*ay»yoit  because  they  led 
one  of  their  horses  ;  and  this  contrivance  was  practised  soon  after  the 
heroic  times/  Htfi&\ai  were  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
wore  armor  rather  heavier  than  that  of  common  horsemen,  that  they 
might  serve  either  upon  horseback  or  on  foot;  for  which  reason  they 
had  always  servants  attending  to  take  their  horses  when  the  general 
commanded  them  to  alight.' 

Horsemen  were  also  distinguished  into  tcara<ppaKTot  and  /iij  Kara- 
fpaKTot,  heavy  and  light  armed.  The  KarctypcuToi,  cuirassiers,  were 
not  only  fortified  with  armor  themselves,  but  their  horses  were  co- 
vered with  solid  plates  of  brass,  or  other  metal,  which,  from  the  parts 
defended  by  them,  were  called  Tpoperumbia,  wapuna,  wapifia,  vpo- 
urfpvibia,  vapaxXrupibta,  *apafir)p(btat  TapaKvrffilbia,  &c.  ;'  and  some- 
times these  coverings  were  made  of  skins,  with  plates  of  metal  curiously 
wrought  into  plumes  or  other  forms."  The  horses  were  also  decked 
with  various  ornaments,  as  bells ;  with  clothing  of  tapestry,  em- 
broidery, and  other  curious  work  ;  and  with  rich  collars  and  trap- 
pings Called  quXapa. 

We  find  no  mention  of  camels  and  elephants  in  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  elephants  were 
brought  from  the  east.  After  that  period  elephants  carried  into  battle 
large  towers,  which  contained  ten,  fifteen,  and,  as  some  say,  thirty 
soldiers,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive  weapons.9  The 
beasts  themselves  terrified  their  opposers  with  their  noise,  trampled 
them  under  their  feet,  tossed  them  into  the  air,  or  delivered  them  to 
their  riders."    Nor  was  it  unusual  for  them  to  engage  each  other  in 

*  Aristoph.  Scbol.  in  Ran.    Xefloph.       f  Suid.    Poll.  lib.  i.  cup.  10. 


■  Idem. 

•  Idem. 

*  Eustath.  ad  Odjs.  V. 
r  iElian.  in  Tactic. 


•  Horn.  II.  •'.  t.684. 
«  Pollux  loc.  cit. 

1  Idem  ibid. 

"  Viig.  JLn.  lib.  xi.  770. 

•  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  i.  cap. 


•  Quint.  Cart.  lib.  ?iii. 
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combat,  and  tear  their  adversaries  in  pieces  with  their  teeth.*  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  were  laid  aside,  being  found  unserviceable 
in  war. 

CHAP.  III. 
Military  Armor  and  Weapons. 

Mythologists  say  that  Mars  was  the  first  that  wore  armor; 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason  he  was  called  the  god  of  war.  He  em- 
ployed Vulcan,  a  smith  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  so  eminent  in  his  art 
as  to  be  deified,  and  honored  with  the  protection  of  his  own  trade; 
but  the  Lemnians  were  afterwards  represented  as  the  common  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  and  branded  with  infamy  for  so  destructive  an  in- 
vention; and  hence  they  were  called  liVrtes,*  and  their  country  was 
denominated  ^iyrrjis.'  From  the  same  origin  are  also  derived  the 
common  proverbs,  Aijfivia  *cua,  great  evils,  Arjfiyia  xe'P»  a  mischiev- 
ous hand,  and  A^/mov  flXiweiv,  to  have  a  bloody  look.a  Others  say 
that  Bacchus  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  use  of  weapons.4 

The  arms  of  the  primitive  heroes  were  composed  of  brass.'  Even 
after  mankind  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  the  artificers 
and  their  occupation  retained  their  ancient  names ;  and  hence  ^oX- 
Ktvs  denotes  an  iron-smith, d  and  i^aXxevoaro  is  applied  to  the  making 
of  iron  helmets.'  Their  boots,  and  some  other  parts  of  their  armor, 
were  made  of  tin/  The  most  illustrious  heroes  used  gold  and  silver 
only  as  graceful  ornaments ;  and  they  whose  whole  armor  was  com- 
posed of  them  were  deemed  effeminate  : 

Who  tricked  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car, 

Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war  ; 

Fool  that  he  wae  !  Pope. 

The  arms  of  warriors  were  frequently  adorned  with  representations 
of  their  noble  exploits,  or  covered  with  terrible  images  to  strike  terror 
into  the  enemy/ 

The  arms  of  the  Greeks  are  distinguished  into  two  sorts  ;  those 
which  were  contrived  for  defence,  and  those  which  were  intended  to 
anuoy  the  enemy.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  better  furnished  with 
the  former  than  with  the  latter/ 

The  head  was  guarded  with  a  helmet  called  ireptK€<f>a\aia9*  cpd»W 
Kopvstm  Kvyttj,*  Ac.    It  was  sometimes  made  of  brass  or  other  metals/ 
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and  very  frequently  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  occasioned  its  hav- 
ing those  different  appellations  derived  from  the  different  names  of 
animals,  as  tKrtbiii,  ravpc/17,  AAtMreclrj,  Xaoyrhj,  alyetti,  &c.  Of  these 
names  none  is  more  common  than  Kwbi,  which  was  made  of  a  dog's 
skin,  and  which  sometimes  denotes  a  helmet,  even  when  composed  of 
other  matter/  These  skins  were  always  worn  with  the  hair ;  and  to 
render  them  more  terrible,  the  teeth  were  frequently  placed  in  a  grin- 
ning manner.'  The  forepart  of  the  helmet  was  open,  and  to  the  side  was 
fixed  a  string,  by  which  it  was  tied  to  the  neck,  and  which  was  called 
©Xcvj/  That  part  of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  eye-brows  was 
denominated  6<f>pv€t ;  that  erected  over  the  brow,  ytUow,  the  pent- 
house ;  and  the  crest,  fa\os  and  \o<pot,  which  was  fir>t  used  by  the 
Carians,'  and  thence  called  Kapuos  Xo^os,  the  Cariau  crest/  Some 
say  that  fa\o$  signified  the  cone,  and  Ao^os,  the  plume;"  but  others 
will  not  admit  of  this  distinction.  The  former  was  composed  of  va- 
rious materials,  which  were  intended  as  ornaments  to  the  helmet. 
The  latter  was  also  adorned  with  different  kinds  of  paint ;  and  hence 
it  obtained  the  epithets  of  thavdiit,  ha^ydiyofta^s.9  The  crest  was 
commonly  made  of  feathers,  or  of  the  hair  of  horses'  tails  or  manes ; 
and  hence  it  was  called  \6fot  hwoxairris,  topvs  imro&atrcia,  Imrovptt.9 
The  common  soldiers  wore  small  crests ;  officers  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction had  plumes  of  a  larger  size.'  A  helmet  with  three  crests  or 
plumes  was  called  rpv^aXeia ;  when  surrounded  with  plumes,  apfyi- 
fa\os ;  and  when  adorned  with  four  plumes,  rcrpafaXof  .*  The  design 
of  these  plumes  was  to  strike  the  enemy  with  terror  ;*  and  for  the 
same  reason,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  besides  a  lofty  crest,  wore 
goat's  horns  upon  his  helmet.*  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  rp/x«- 
#«,  crest  itself,  was  sometimes  termed  repas;'  but  some  of  the  an- 
cient helmets  had  no  crest  or  cone ;  and  one  of  this  kind  was  called 
rara«r»|.*  Other  ornaments  were  used  in  helmets,  as  in  that  deno- 
minated vrefavTi,  which  name  signifies  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and 
which  on  that  account  was  applied  to  helmets  that  had  several  e$«xa'» 
eminences/  Of  all  the  Grecian  helmets,  the  Boeotian  is  said  to  have 
been  the  best.'  The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  one  termed  icavedf, 
which  was  composed  of  hides,  and  served  instead  of  a  cap  to  defend 
them  from  the  cold/  Some  attribute  the  invention  of  helmets  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.*  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  loss  of  the  helmet 
was  not  accounted  disgraceful  by  the  Spartans,  whilst  that  of  the 
shield  was  peculiarly  ignominious.* 
The  ancient  heroes  were  proud  of  wearing  for  their  defence  the 
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skins  of  wild  beasts,  which  they  esteemed  badges  of  their  prowess.* 
They  also  used,  within  the  coat  of  mail,  armor  of  brass,  which  was 
lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  the  skin,  and  which  was  called 

Zw/t/a,  or  c!u>cm)pf  reached  from  the  knees  to  the  belly,  where  it  was 
joined  to  the  brigandiue ;  but  the  latter  name,  5wan)p,  is  more  fre- 
quently used  for  the  belt  which  surrounded  the  rest  of  the  armor ; 
and  this  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior  that  ZwyvvoOat  was  a  general 
word  for  putting  on  armor : 

'Arptl&ris  o"  i$6r}<rev,  i5i  tyvvwrQai  tvuytv 
'ApydovsJ 

Atridca  called,  the  Greeks  commands  to  arm. 

Zwvt)  denotes  also  the  whole  armor,*"  and  \leiy  rifv  gwvqv,  to  disarm 
but  $u>vrj  is  a  more  general  name  than  £w<m)p,  and  signifies  the  fitrprj. 

Qwpal  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  defence  to  the 
back,  the  other  to  the  breast ;  the  extremes  of  which  weTe  termed 
irrtpvycs,  and  the  middle  yva\a.°  The  sides  were  coupled  together 
with  a  sort  of  buttons/  'HfitOutpaKwy  was  a  half  0o*pa£,  breast-plate, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Jason,'  aud  was  much  es- 
teemed by  Alexander,  who  thinking  that  the  entire  dwpa£,  which 
guarded  the  back  as  well  as  the  breast,  might  induce  his  soldiers  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  enemies,  commanded  them  to  arm  them- 
selves with  the  iifiiOtopaKia,  breast-plates,  that  in  flight  their  backs 
might  be  exposed  naked  to  the  enemy/  Some  of  the  tboraces  were 
made  of  line,  or  hemp  twisted  into  small  cords,  and  set  close  toge- 
ther ;  and  these  were  frequently  used  in  hunting,  because  the  teeth 
of  lions  aud  other  wild  beasts  could  not  pierce  them/  and  sometimes 
also  in  war but  thoraci  s  were  commouly  made  of  brass,  iron,  or 
other  metal,"  which  was  sometimes  so  hardened  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  greatest  force.9  This  armor  was  of  two  sorts  ;  one  of  which, 
because  it  consisted  of  one  piece  of  metal,  or  of  two  contioued 
pieces,  and  was  inflexible,  and  able  to  stand  upright,  was  termed 
Quipal  arrabtos,9  or  araTos.'  The  other  was  made  of  a  beast's  hide, 
and  was  set  with  plates  of  metal  of  various  forms;  sometimes  in 
hooks  or  rings,  not  unlike  a  chain,  when  the  breast-plate  was  called 
6wpa£  a\v<jibu>Tos  sometimes  resembling  feathers,  or  the  scales  of 
serpents  or  fishes,  when  it  was  denominated  Qwpal  AaatWot '  and 
foXibwrbs,"  &c.  The  single  plates  being  sometimes  pierced  through 
by  spears  aud  missive  weapons,  it  was  customary  to  strengthen  them 
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by  placing  two,  three,  or  more  plates  over  each  other  ;*  and  hence 
they  were  called  cWXoi,  rptrXoi,  &c. 

Kniplfos  were  greaves  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal,  to  defend 
the  legs : 

tannuSn  hpix<L\xoio  <pa*urov, 

'H<pal<nou  Kkvra  &£pa,  v«pi  Kpfipjiffiv  tQi\Ktv.e 

The  greaves  of  shining  brass,  which  Vulcan  gave, 
He  round  his  ancles  placed. 

sometimes  they  were  made  of  tin  : 

T«C(c  5«  ol  KVTifuias  kavov  Kaffantpoio.4 

He  forged  the  greaves  of  ductile  tin. 

The  sides  were  commonly  closed  about  the  ancles  with  buttons,  which 
were  sometimes  of  solid  gold  or  silver/  It  is  probable  that  this 
piece  of  armor  was  at  first  either  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least 
more  generally  used  by  them  than  by  other  nations  ;  as  we  find  them 
so  frequently  called  ivKviipibtt  *Ayaio// 

Xeiptu  were  guards  for  the  bands,  which  were  used  by  some  of  the 
Greeks. 

'Aexis  was  a  shield  or  buckler,  which  was  sometimes  composed  of 
wickers  woven  together;'  and  hence  it  was  called  irea.*  It  was  also 
made  of  wood  ;  aud  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  warriors  should 
be  able  to  wield  it  with  ease,  they  chose  for  that  purpose  the  lightest 
wood,  as  fig,  willow,  beech,  poplar,  elder-tree,  &c.'  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  commonly  made  of  hides ;  and  hence  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  uaTTtbet  fUttau*  These  were  doubled  into  several  folds,  and 
fortified  with  plates  of  metal.  The  buckler  of  Ajax  was  composed  of 
seven  folds  of  hide,  and  covered  with  a  single  plate  of  brass.'  That 
of  Achilles  was  fortified  with  two  plates  of  brass,  two  of  tin,  and  a 
fifth  of  gold : 

 t4vt*  wrixas  IjKturt  KvWcnro&lwv, 

Tdi  860  xoAxtfos ,  tvo  J*  MoOt  Kturfftrdpoto, 
1%p  5t  filar  xPv<r^y-m 

Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould, 
Composed  the  shield  ;  of  brass  each  outward  fold, 
Of  tio  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold.  Pope. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  buckler  were  as  follows  :-— Utrvt,  irvt, 
irepi^epeta,  or  kvkKos,  was  the  utmost  round  or  circumfereuce."  "O/i- 
<f»a\6s  and  ^ao^puXwv  was  a  boss  in  the  middle  of  the  buckler, 
upon  which  was  fixed  another  promioence,  termed  ixofA^aXtoy;  and 
hence  btnrU  6p$a\6to<ra.9  TeXa/iw^  was  a  thong  of  leather,  and  some- 
times a  rod  of  metal,  which  reached  across  the  buckler,  and  by  which 
they  hung  it  upon  their  shoulders  ;p  it  was  sometimes  called  carwr. 
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unless,  as  is  probable,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  tbe  rod  to  which 
the  T€\afxuty  was  fastened.*  Sometimes  the  bucklers  were  held  by 
little  rings,  called  leopiraKti  ;r  but  at  length  most  of  the  Greeks  used  a 
handle,  denominated  o\avov  or  ox<"''7>'  which  derived  its  name  from 
€X^»  to  hold,  and  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  small  iron  bars 
placed  across  each  other,  and  resembling  the  letter  \.'  lMyfiat  or 
6i)ktj  too  ottXov,  was  a  covering  which  was  used  to  prevent  the  buckler 
from  receiving  any  injury  from  rain  or  by  attrition,  and  which  was 
removed  when  an  engagement  was  about  to  take  place."  When  the 
wars  were  ended,  and  the  bucklers  as  usual  suspended  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  the  handles  were  taken  off  to  render  them  unserviceable 
in  any  sudden  insurrection."  Little  bells  were  sometimes  hung  upon 
bucklers  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy." 

Most  of  the  bucklers  were  curiously  adorned  with  various  figures 
of  birds  and  beasts,  as  eagles,  lions,  Arc. ;  of  the  gods,  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  of  all  the  works  of  nature.'  The  Greeks  had  several 
sorts  of  bucklers,  of  which  those  of  the  Arrives  were  larger  than  tbe 
rest  *  Most  of  the  ancient  bucklers  covered  the  whole  body ;"  and 
hence  they  called  them  &(rrrtbas  a^ifipoTas,  and  irobrjvcKtU,  of  the 
same  size  as  a  man.*  The  Spartan  soldiers  bad  bucklers  of  brass/ 
inscribed  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  word  Lacedsemon/ 

The  form  of  the  bucklers  was  commonly  round ;  and  hence  they 
were  called  aovibet  evKvuXot/  iravrore  "iocu/  &c. 

There  were  also  shields  of  less  size  and  different  forms,  the  use  of 
several  of  which  was  later  than  the  heroic  ages.  Ttppor,  or  yippa, 
was  squared  like  the  figure  rhombus,  and  was  first  used  by  tbe  Per- 
sians/  Qvptos  was  oblong,  aud  bent  inward/  aud  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  a<rx\s  koIXt)  crepo/Lo/K?)*.*  Aatoffiov  was  shaped  like 
the  last,  and  composed  of  hides  with  the  hair,  whence  it  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Xaaios,  hairy;  it  was  very  light,  and  was  there- 
fore designated  by  the  epithet  wrepoei'.'  TlcXrij  was  a  small  and  light 
buckler  iu  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  or,  according  to  some,*  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  and  was  first  used  by  the  Amazons  ;  but  others  say'  that  it  was 
of  a  square  form,  wanting  the  trvs,  or  exterior  ring. 

The  defensive  arras  of  the  Greeks  were  iu  general  called  &Xe|7Ti;p*a, 
akt-itortfinn,  and  trpofiXi'ipaTa. 

The  only  offensive  arms  used  by  the  ancients  were  stones  or  clubs, 
and  such  as  nature  afforded.**    These  clubs  were  called  ^aXoyyet  and 
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faAayyca;  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  squadrons  of  soldiers 
were  termed  faknyyts,  from  this  primitive  way  of  fighting."1 

The  principal  offensive  weapon  of  the  Greeks  in  later  ages  was 
fyxoc  and  bopv,  the  spear  or  pike,  the  body  of  which  was  composed 
of  wood,  and  iu  the  heroic  times  commonly  of  ash,  whence  /icXti}  is 
so  frequently  mentioned.*  The  head,  atyjiii,  was  made  of  metal/ 
The  same  was  also  the  aavpvTt\pt  which  was  the  lower  part  of  the  spear, 
and  was  so  called,  quasi  aravpwrtip,  from  oravphs,  a  cross,  or  from 
cavpos,  a  lizard,  which  it  is  said  to  have  resembled,  being  hollow  at 
one  end,  where  it  was  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  the  spear,  and  sharp 
at  the  other/  and  being  thrust  into  the  ground  kept  the  spear  erect, 
when  the  soldiers  rested.  In  times  of  peace  they  reared  their  spears 
against  pillars,  in  a  long  wooden  case  called  ftospo&ocn/  There  were 
two  sorts  of  spears :'  one  which  was  called  b6pv  operrov,  and  was  used 
io  close  fight;1  the  other  was  employed  in  contending  at  a  distance, 
and  was  denominated  TaXrr)  and  /3lXos,  which  were  general  names 
given  to  all  missive  weapons.*  This  last  was  frequently  used  in  duels 
in  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  the  combatants  first  threw  their  spears, 
and  then  used  their  swords."  The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  kind 
of  spear  called  aapiaaat  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits  in  length. 
The  Lacedaemonians  placed  their  chief  dependence  on  their  spears, 
which  they  never  quitted  whilst  in  the  army."  Agesilaus,  being  asked 
where  were  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  replied,  at  the  end  of  our 
spears.* 

Eitoc,  a  sword,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  hung  in  a  belt, 
which  went  round  the  shoulders,*  and  reached  down  to  the  thighs 

The  starry  faulchion  o'er  bi*  shoulders  huog. 

Straight  from  bis  thigh  bit  sword  be  drew. 

Some  say  that  foot  soldiers  wore  the  sword  on  the  left,  and  horsemen 
on  the  right  side.  The  scabbard  was  called  KoXebs  ;*  and  close  to  it 
was  hung  a  dagger  or  poniard,  which  was  denominated  to  tooo  firipov, 
rapaptiptov  or  xaoasJwviov  fyibiov,  irapoit^ibiov*  lyyeiplbiov,  and  fx&- 
X^tpa.  This  was  seldom  used  in  fight,  but  supplied  on  all  occasions 
the  want  of  a  knife  *  and  instead  of  it  the  soldiers  of  later  ages  em- 
ployed a  dagger  called  imivuK  rj  i ,  which  was  first  used  by  the  Persians/ 
They  had  sometimes  another  sword  denominated  icoirlr,  which  resem- 
bled the  Roman  ensis  falcatus,  and  was  used  chiefly  by  the  Argives. 
Not  much  unlike  this  were  the  Lacedaeraoniau  swords  which  were 
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called  Ivlyaif  or  £i///Xa*/  and  by  the  Athenians  kv^otus,*  and  which 
were  bent  like  faulchions,  and  were  much  shorter  than  those  used  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.*  The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  adorned  with 
various  figures  and  representations. 

'Altvri  was  a  kind  of  pole-axe.  With  this  weapon  Agamemnon  was 
attacked  by  Pisander/ 

Ui\t :kvs  was  not  much  different  from  the  last,  and  is  sometimes 
joined  with  it/* 

Kopvvrj  was  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  from  which  the  famous  rob- 
ber Periphetes,  slain  by  Theseus,  was  called  Kopvviirtjs  ;*  and  this 
name  was  also  given  to  Areithous,  who  broke  through  whole  squad- 
rons of  enemies  with  his  iron  club." 

T6£ov,  the  bow,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  Apollo, 
who  managed  it  with  such  dexterity,  that  he  was  denominated  Urifio- 
Xos,  trarjj/JeAeriji,  eVaroj,  rolotyopos,  -xpvoorolos ,  apyvporo}>os,  cvfapeTprjs, 
<&c.  This  invention  the  god  is  fabled  to  have  communicated  to  the 
Cretans/  who  were  the  first  mortals  that  understood  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows  \q  and  in  later  times  the  Cretan  bows  were  famous,  and 
preferred  to  all  others  in  Greece/  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  bows 
to  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus ;  and  others,  to  Scythes,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter/ and  progenitor  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Greeks  received 
it;'  but  the  incurvation  of  the  Scythian  bow  distinguished  it  from  the 
bows  of  Greece  and  other  nations,  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon 
or  semicircle."  Hence  the  third  letter  in  the  name  of  Theseus, 
6HCEYC,  the  ancient  character  of  the  letter  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Scythian  bow/  The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified 
with  gold  or  silver,  whence  Apollo  is  called  'ApyvporoZos ;  but  the 
matter  of  which  they  were  composed  was  commonly  wood,  though 
they  were  anciently  made  of  horn/'  The  strings  of  the  bow,  called 
vcvpa,  were  composed  of  horses'  hair,  and  thence  sometimes  denomi- 
nated 'nnre'tai ;'  and  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  were  made  of  hides  cut 
into  small  thongs,  whence  ro£a  fioeta.*  The  extreme  part  of  the  bow, 
to  which  the  string  was  fixed,  was  called  Kopuvr),  and  was  commonly 
made  of  gold  /  and  as  this  was  the  last  thing  in  finishing  the  bow, 
X/>v<rr/K  cTTinfltyut  Kupuyjjv  signified  to  bring  an  affair  to  a  successful 
conclusion/ 

The  arrows,  called  /3t\^,A  o«7ro</  ioi/  and  rolevftara,1  usually  con- 
sisted of  light  wood,  and  an  iron  head,  which  was  commouly  hooked/ 
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Sometimes  they  were  armed  with  two,  three,  or  four  hooks/  and 
hence  they  were  called  rerpaywa  /#Arj.  The  heads  of  arrows  were 
sometimes  besmeared  with  poison  ;"  but  this  practice  was  considered 
as  deserving  of  the  divine  vengeance.'  Arrows  were  usually  winged 
with  feathers,  to  increase  their  speed  and  force ;  and  hence  we  meet 
with  wrepotis  ios,k  impacts  otaros,'  oWos  (ftcpeirripvE*  and  evrrepot*  16s 
Kopitrn*,'  <5rc  They  were  carried  to  the  battle  in  a  quiver,  which  was 
usually  closed  on  all  sides,  and  is  therefore  joined  with  the  epithet 
afi<pri(>c<t>visS  The  quiver  and  the  bow  were  carried  by  the  warriors  on 
their  backs  :ff 

Tig  UpourtP  tjff0t  auVvprC'ta  t«  <paptTpy)v: 

Carrying  hu  bow  and  quirer  on  hij  shoulden. 

In  drawing  their  bows,  the  more  ancient  Greeks  did  not  bring  the 
hand  towards  the  right  ear,  according  to  the  custom  of  modern  ages ; 
but  placing  their  bows  directly  before  them,  they  returned  their  hand 
upon  their  right  breast;'  and  hence  the  Amazonian  women  are  said  to 
have  cut  off  their  right  breasts,  lest  they  should  hinder  them  in  shoot- 
ing, on  which  account  their  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
privative  particle  a  and  /ja£6c,  a  breast. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  *Korrtat  darts  or  javelins,  as  ypo<rpos,' 
called  also  a\yavir\*  vaabs,9  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  were 
thrown  by  the  help  of  a  strap  girt  round  the  middle,  and  called 
ayrvXn  j*  the  action  itself  was  termed  ay KvXitraoBat,  which  was  also 
sometimes  used  for  any  sort  of  darting,  though  without  straps ;  and 
the  javelin  thus  thrown  was  denominated  peoayKvXov.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  sometimes  annoyed  their  enemies  with  great 
stones/  which  the  united  strength  of  several  men  in  modern  times 
would  be  unable  to  lift.* 
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SLINGERS  AND  ARMED  MEN. 


tteMvih  a  sling,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  natives  of 
the  Balearian  islands,  where  it  was  used  with  such  skill  and  oVxteritv, 
that  voting  children  were  not  allowed  any  food  by  their  mothers,  fill 
they  could  sling  it  down  from  the  beam  upon  which  it  was  placed  ;* 
and  when  they  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  this  was  the  principal  of  their 
offensive  arms  in  war.*  The  sling  was  also  common  in  Greece,  es- 
pecially among  the  Acarnaniaos,'  who  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
invented  it,  though  others  give  that  honor  to  the  ^tolians.'  None  of 
the  Greeks,  however,  used  it  with  so  much  skill  as  the  Achaians,  who 
were  instructed  in  this  exercise  from  their  infancy/  and  are  thought 
by  some  to  have  excelled  the  Balearians ;  and  hence  it  becaave  cus- 
tomary to  call  any  thing  levelled  directly  at  the  mark,  \Ax<rt*d*  /fcAo*/ 
This  weapon  was  used  chiefly  by  the  common  and  light -armed  sol- 
diers, and  never  by  the  officers.'  Its  form  was  like  that  of  the  earth, 
extended  iu  length  and  broad  in  the  middle  ;  and  it  resembled  a 
twined  rope,  rather  broad  in  the  middle,  with  an  oval  compass,  and 
gradually  decreasing  into  two  thongs  or  reins/  It  was  made  of  wool' 
and  other  materials.4  From  it  were  cast  arrows,  stones,'  and  plummets 
of  lead  which  were  called  fio\v^blbet,  fto\vflbvvat,m  and  fioXlfibirai 
a(pa~ipai,  some  of  which  weighed  an  Attic  pound,  or  one  hundred 
drachms.  The  stones,  and  other  missiles  cast  from  the  sling,  are 
sometimes  called  eftvb6vai.n  The  sling  was  distinguished  into  several 
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sorts ;  some  were  managed  by  one,  some  by  two,  and  others  by  three 
cords.  In  slinging,  they  whirled  it  twice  or  thrice  about  the  head, 
and  then  cast  the  bullet  f  but  they  were  accounted  the  most  expert, 
who  threw  the  bullet  after  one  whirl/  This  weapon  projected  the 
missiles  to  a  great  distance,  and  with  such  force,  that  neither  helmet, 
buckler,  nor  any  other  armour,  was  a  sufficient  defence  again t  it ; 
and  its  motion  was  so  vehement,  that  the  plummets  were  frequently 
melted.? 

Lastly,  the  Greeks  used  *vpo/3o\oi*  X/Oovs,  fire* balls.  One  sort  of 
them  was  denominated  trrvraXta  or  <nrvraXi&es,  which  were  composed 
of  wood,  and  some  of  which  were  a  foot,  and  others  a  cubit,  in  length : 
their  heads  were  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  beneath  which  were 
placed  torches,  hemp,  pitch,  or  other  combustible  matter,  which 
being  set  on  tire,  they  were  thrown  with  great  force  towards  the 
enemy's  first  ranks  ;  and  the  iron  spikes  fastening  themselves  to  what- 
ever opposed  them,  these  balls  burned  down  all  in  their  way/ 

Respecting  military  apparel  nothing  certain  can  be  advanced.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Lycurgus  ordered  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  clothe  their  soldiers  with  scarlet.'  The  reason  of  this  insti- 
tution seems  to  have  been,  either  because  that  color  was  soonest  im- 
bibed by  the  cloth,  and  was  most  durable ;'  or  on  account  of  its  bright- 
ness and  splendor,  which  the  lawgiver  might  consider  as  most  suitable 
to  minds  animated  bv  true  valor  ;*  or  because  it  concealed  the  stains 
of  blood,  the  sight  of  which  might  dispirit  the  soldiers  of  their  own 
party,  and  inspire  their  enemies  with  fresh  vigor."  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  the  Lacedaemonians  never  engaged  their  enemies  with- 
out wearing  crowns  and  garlands  upon  their  heads." 

The  Greek  soldiers  usually  carried  their  own  provisions,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  salt  meat,  cheese,  olives,  onions,  &c.  For  this 
purpose  every  one  had  a  vessel  made  of  wicker,*  with  a  long  narrow 
neck  called  yvXiov ;  and  hence  men  with  long  necks  were  content  p- 
tuously  termed  yi/X»civ^ci*cs.r 


CHAP.  IV. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  when  most  states  were  governed  by  kings, 
the  supreme  command  belonged  to  them;  and  it  was  a  principal  part 
of  their  duty  to  lead  their  subjects  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country.1   When  a  prince,  through  cowardice  or  other  weakness,  was 
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deemed  incapable  of  protecting  his  people,  it  was  customary  for  tbem 
to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  substitute  in  his  room  a  person 
better  qualified.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  king  might  nomi- 
nate a  person  of  eminent  worth  and  valor  to  be  his  iro\ifiapxr>t, 
general,  who  either  commanded  under  the  king,  or,  when  the  emer- 
gency of  other  affairs  required  his  absence,  supplied  his  place.' 

The  Athenian  government  having  devolved  on  the  people,  all  the 
tribes  were  invested  with  an  equal  share  of  power,  and  each  of  them 
nominated  a  commander  from  their  own  body.'  No  person  was 
eligible  to  this  situation,  unless  he  had,  within  the  territory  of  Athens, 
children  and  land/  which  were  considered  as  pledges  to  the  com- 
monwealth. Sometimes  the  children  suffered  for  the  treason  of  their 
fathers/  The  generals  were  nominated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
who  were  convened  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pnyx,  and  who  frequently 
re-elected  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  conducted  themselves  with 
courage  and  integrity.'  Before  being  admitted  into  othce,  they  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  were  not  iuvested 
with  absolute  and  unlimited  power  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  their  com- 
mand, they  were  liable  to  render  an  accoutit  of  their  administration. 
On  some  extraordinary  occasions,  however,  they  were  exempted  from 
this  restraint,  and  having  uncontrolable  authority,  were  called  airo- 
KparofKs/  These  commanders  were  ten,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Athenian  tribes,  and  were  denominated  trrpar^yot,  being  invested 
with  equal  power,  and,  soon  after  their  first  creation,  frequently  dis- 
patched together  on  expeditions  of  importance,  in  which  they  enjoyed 
the  supreme  command  by  turns  ;  but  lest,  in  controverted  matters,  an 
equality  of  votes  should  retard  their  proceedings,  there  was  joined  in 
commission  with  them  an  eleventh  person,  who  was  called  *o\cfiapxos, 
and  whose  vote,  added  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  decided 
the  dispute.*  To  the  same  person  belonged  the  left  wing  of  the 
army/ 

Afterwards,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  send  so  many  generals 
with  equal  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  army;  and,  therefore, 
though  the  ancient  number  was  annually  elected,  all  of  them  were  not 
obliged  to  attend  to  military  matters ;  but  one,  two,  or  more,  as  oc- 
casion seemed  to  require,  were  dispatched  on  that  service.  The 
polemarch  was  employed  in  business  of  a  civil  nature,  and  was  ap- 
pointed judge  in  a  court  which  took  cognizance  of  law-suits  between 
natives,  or  freemen  of  Athens,  and  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the 
generals  had  each  his  proper  employment.  None  of  them,  however, 
were  entirely  freed  from  military  concerns,  but  determined  all  dis- 
putes among  military  men,  and  ordered  all  the  affairs  of  war  in  the 
ciiy .'  Hence  they  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts :  one  the 
Athenians  termed  rove  eri  rijs  btoiK7i<r«»sf  those  who  administered  the 
business  of  the  city  ;  and  the  other,  rovs  brl  riv  ox\*v,  those  who 
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were  employed  in  military  matters,  and  who  regulated  the  affairs  of 
the  army.1 

Ta£/apx<"  were  also  ten  in  number/  each  tribe  electing  one,  and 
commanded  next  under  the  orptxTt)yoi.m  They  had  the  care  of  mar- 
shalling the  army,"  and  of  appointing  by  public  orders  the  marches, 
and  the  provisions  with  which  every  soldier  should  furnish  himself. 
They  had  also  power  to  cashier  any  of  the  common  soldiers  who 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanours;0  but  their  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the  infantry  only. 

•Imrapxo*  were  two  in  number/  and  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
cavalry  under  the  errpaTrjyoi.9 

4></Aap)(oc  were  ten/  and  were  nominated  by  the  ten  tribes.  They 
were  subordinate  officers  to  the  tjnrapxoi,  and  were  invested  with  au- 
thority to  discharge  horsemen,  and  till  up  vacancies  as  occasion 
required.' 

The  inferior  officers  derived  their  titles  from  the  squadron  or 
number  of  men  under  their  command  ;  as  Xoxayol,'  \t\iapxot,  cWor- 
rapx^h  btKabapypt,  irefixabapxot,  ovpayot,"  &c. 

From  the  Athenian  we  proceed  to  the  Spartan  officers.  The 
supreme  command  of  the  army  was  vested  in  one  person ;  for  the 
Lacedaemouians,  however  fond  of  aristocracy  in  civil  affairs,  found 
by  experience  that,  in  war,  the  government  of  one  was  preferable  to 
that  of  many."  On  extraordinary  occasions,  however,  when  the 
safety  of  the  state  was  in  danger,  they  were  so  prudent  as  to  trans- 
gress the  law  which  had  been  enacted,  that  not  more  than  one  person 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army  at  a  time.* 

Some  say  that  the  general's  title  was  fiayot*  which  others  assert 
was  common  to  all  military  officers.  %He  was  usually  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  it  being  appointed  by  a  law  of  Lycurgus  that  this  honor 
should  belong  to  the  kings ;  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  in  the  mi- 
nority of  the  kings,  a  protector  or  viceroy,  whom  they  called  irp6- 
btKos,  was  substituted  for  the  management  of  military  as  well  as  civil 
a  flairs.' 

Though  the  king's  power  was  limited  at  home,  yet  he  was  supreme 
and  absolute  in  the  army,  it  being  appointed  by  a  particular  law  that 
all  others  should  be  subordinate  to  him,  and  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands.* However,  he  was  not  left  solely  to  his  own  guidance  in  the 
prosecution  of  measures,  but  was  usually  attended  by  some  of  the 
magistrates  called  ephori,  who  assisted  him  with  their  advice.*  To 

*  Id.  de  Epitrierch.  Plut.  Pbocione.         '  Schol.  Aristopb.  ad  Achara.  v.  1073. 
'  Deraosth.  Philipp.  i.  *  Poll.  i.  10.  seg.  128. 

■  Xenopb.  Memor.  iii.  1.  ■  Isocrat.  ad  Kicoclcm ;  Heiodot.  lib. 

•  Lyaias  pro  Mantith.    Aristoph.  At.    v.  cap.  75. 

352.  »  Thncvd.  lib.  v. 

•  Lys'ias  Karh  'WkiBuL&ov  'Avt partial.  *  Hesych. 

p  Harpocr.  in  'lirrapxot.  »  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.    Plut.  Ly- 

i  Deraosth.  de  Coron.  Xenoph.  Mentor,  curgo ;  Herodot.    Thucyd.    Corn.  Nep. 

iii.  3.  seg.  1 .  Pauran. 

'  Poll.  Tin.  9.  »cg.  87.  et  94.  2  Plut.  Agesilao. 

*  Harpocrai.  in  +6\apxos ;  Xenopb.  in  ■  Xenoph.  'EAAtjkucwv  lib.  ii. 
"linrapx-    Itf**  Pr°  Mantith. 
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these,  on  some  occasions,  were  added  other  counsellors,  who  held  no 
offices  in  the  army/ 

The  general  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  valiant  Spartans,  who 
were  called  tarfft,  horsemen,  and  who  fought  about  his  person/  They 
who  had  obtained  prizes  in  the  sacred  games,  fought  before  him  ; 
and  this  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  posts  in  the 
army/ 

The  chief  of  the  subordinate  officers  was  called  iroXiftapxos.'  The 
titles  of  the  rest  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  names  of  the 
troops  under  their  command  ;  as  Xoxaywyoi,  TeyrtjKoorijpes,  cVw/jorap- 

CHAP.  V. 

The  Divisions,  Forms,  and  Distinctions  of  the  Grecian  army. 

The  whole  army,  consisting  of  both  horse  and  foot,  was  called 
orparia.  The  front  of  the  army  was  denominated  pkTwxov/  or  wpirot 
Svy6s;r  the  right-hand  man  of  the  front,  and  also  in  other  places, 
TcpwoariLTnt ;  the  wings  were  called  tcipara  ;*  the  soldiers  of  the  wings 
and  their  leader,  wapaorarat ;  those  in  the  middle  ranks,  Inrrorac ; 
the  rear  was  termed  iaxaros  e2vybs*  or  ovpa  ;*  and  the  person  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  ohpayos,  or  oxtaBo+vXalJ  The  same  names  were 
common  to  those  who  filled  like  situations  in  lesser  bodies. 

Tlepirras,  irerra*,  or  irc/irai,  was  a  party  of  five  soldiers,"  and  its 
leader  was  denominated  Tefiwabapxos ;  betas,  of  ten,  and  its  leader 
btKabapypt. 

A6\os  consisted  of  eight,  of  twelve,  or  of  sixteen  soldiers,  which 
last  constituted  a  complete  ;  though  some  think  it  to  contain 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  soldiers."  It  is  sometimes  termed  *r/x©«  or 
bexavla ;  and  its  leader  was  called  \<>xay6$. 

bifiotpla,  or  iifxiXoxia,  was  a  half  X6xo$;  and  its  leader  was  denomi- 
nated bifiotpirijs,  or  iifiiXoxirrft. 

IvWnxifrfws  was  a  conjunction  of  several  Xox<" :  sometimes  it  is 
termed  trvoraats,  which  consisted  of  four  half,  or  two  complete  Xo^oi, 
containing  thirty-two  men. 

HevrqtoPTapxia,  though  ihe  name  imports  only  fifty,  was  commonly 
a  double  avtrrams,  consisting  of  four  Xo^oc,  or  sixty-four  men ;  whence 
its  leader  was  called  not  only  wevrnKorrapxos,  but  rerp&pxifs;  and 
instead  of  reirij*  .  ra  ^ia,  we  sometimes  meet  with  rerpapxin. 

'EKarovrapxia,  which  was  sometimes  called  raits,  consisted  of  two 
of  the  last,  and  contained  ouc  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  ;  but  its 

*  Xenoph.  'EAXifrijrwy  lib.  t.  Plut.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  t.  cap.  71.  Poll,  lib,  i. 
Ages.  cap.  10.  leg.  126. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  t.  '  Pharorin.  in  <rrpar6s. 

*  Plut.  Lycurg.  *  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  l». 
'  Thucyd.  1  Orbiuu*. 

/  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Av.  v.  352.  *  Poll.  hb.  i.  cap.  10.  teg.  127. 

'  Poll.  i.  10.  icg.  127.  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  »  itlian.  TacU  Arrian.  Schol.  An- 
cap.  68.  stoph.  ad  Acliarn.  f .  107S. 
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number  was  not  always  the  same."  Its  commander  was  anciently 
denominated  ra#apx°*»  but  afterwards  harorrapxps.  To  every  cko- 
ravrapxia  were  assigned  five  necessary  attendants,  who  were  called 
(ktoktoi  from  their  not  being  reckoned  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers, 
and  who  were  as  follows: — 1.  orparoKfypvL  the  crier,  who  conveyed 
aloud  the  words  of  command,  and  was  usually  a  man  of  strong  lungs 
2.  eripeiofupos,  the  ensign,  who  gave  by  signs  the  officer's  commands 
to  the  soldiers,  and  was  useful  in  making  known  matters  not  to  be 
publicly  divulged,  and  when  the  noise  of  war  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  crier;  3.  ffaXmyicHis,  the  trumpeter,  who  signified  to  the  soldiers  the 
will  of  their  commanders,  when  dust  and  noise  rendered  the  two  former 
useless,  and  also  animated  them  in  the  battle;  4.  vvrjpirijs,  a  servant, 
who  waited  on  the  soldiers  to  supply  them  with  necessaries  ;  5.  ovpa- 
70s,  the  lieutenant,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  and  took  care  that  none 
of  the  soldiers  deserted,  or  were  left  behind  :  the  first  four  were 
placed  next  to  the  foremost  rank. 

lyrray/m,  xaparalts,  \piXayta,  or  {eray/a,  was  composed  of  two 
ra£e«,  and  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men.  The  com- 
mander was  called  ffvvray/iarapX*?** 

Ylevranoatapxia,  or  £eyay/a,  contained  two  ovvrayfiara,  or  five 
hundred  and  twelve  men.  The  name  of  the  commander  was  ircvra- 
Koaa'tpxjji,  or  fyyayvs. 

\t\iapxjlat  avvrpefipa,  or,  as  some  think,  £evayia,  was  double  of  the 
last,  and  consisted  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  men.  The  com- 
mander was  called  \tMapxot,  xiXiooros,  or  ovcrrpefxitaTapx1!*' 

Mrpnpxin,  by  some  denominated  riXos,  and  by  others  tnfyvayia, 
contained  twice  the  number  of  the  last,  or  two  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  men.  The  name  of  the  commander  was  ptpapxi**  TtXapxtU  or 
tvtlevayot. 

<Pa\ayyapx*a»  which  was  sometimes  called  fiipos,  airoroftij  xiparos, 
artyos,  and  by  the  ancients  orparijy/a,  was  composed  of  two  reAif,  and 
contained  four  thousand  and  ninety-six,  or,  according  to  others,  four 
thousand  and  thirty-six  men.  The  commander  was  denominated 
^a\ayyapx'?*i  and  orparijyos. 

A<ori\ayy<a,  tepas,  cWray/ia,  or,  as  some  ihiuk,  /depot,  was  nearly 
double  of  the  last,  and  consisted  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-men.    The  commanders  title  was  Kepapxi*- 

rTerpa<f>a\ayyapxi<i  contained  about  two  bufxiXayyiai,  or  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  men.    The  commander  was 

Called  TfTp(t<p(i\(iyy<'tt>y^rjf. 

4>a\ay£  signifies  sometimes  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men,  and  some- 
times of  eight  thousand  ;  but  a  complete  0d\ay£  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  TerpcupaXayynpxIa-  Several  other  numbers  are  denoted  by 
this  word,  which  is  frequently  taken  for  the  whole  body  of  infantry, 
and  as  frequently  for  any  company  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  the  Grecian 
armies  were  usually  ranged  into  au  order  peculiarly  termed  0aXay£,7 
which  was  so  strong  as  to  resist  any  shock,  how  violent  soever.  The 

•  Arrian.  jElian.  c.  ix.  Xcnoph.  Cy-  •  Poll.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  scg.  127.  -dEIUn. 
rop.  lib.  ii.  1.  23.  cap.  ix.  Arrian.   Kustath.  ad  Horn.  IK 

r  Horn.  II.      v.  784.  v.  254. 
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Macedonians  were  most  famous  for  Ibis  mode  of  embattling.  Their 
phalanx  was  a  square  battalion  of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in 
flank,  and  five  hundred  in  front.  The  soldiers  stood  so  close  together, 
that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rauk  eitended  three  feet  beyond  the  front  of 
the  battalion.  The  rest,  who  were  too  far  distant  from  the  front  to 
render  any  service  with  their  pikes,  couched  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  stood  before  them;  and  locking  their  pikes  together  io 
file,  they  pressed  forward  to  support  and  push  ou  the  foremost  ranks; 
by  which  means  the  attack  was  rendered  more  violent  and  irresistible/ 
The  commander  was  called  ^aXayyapxus, 

MrjKos  faXayyos  was  the  length  or  first  rauk  of  the  phalanx,  reaching 
from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  another.'  It  is  the  same  as 
fitrvwov,  TtpuawTrov ,  trr6pat  Tapara£u,  irpwo\o^lat  Trpwoararai,  xp+tro$ 
cvyui,  Sec.  The  ranks  behind  were  called,  according  to  their  order, 
bivrtpot,  rpiros  £vyost  &c. 

BdOo«  or  nayo'  f«Xayyo*»  which  was  also  sometimes  called  ro<Xo«, 
was  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  consisting  of  the  number  of  ranks  from 
front  to  rear.' 

Zvyo)  faXayyo*  were  the  ranks  taken  according  to  the  length  of 
the  phalanx. 

Xn'xoi,  or  \6xot,  were  the  files  measured  according  to  the  depth. 

dktxorofxia  faXayyot  was  the  distribution  of  the  phalanx  into  two 
equal  portions,  which  were  termed  wXevpal,  icipara,  &c.  wings :  the 
left  of  these  was  called  Upas  cvuvvpov,  and  ovpa ;  the  right,  r^xu  dc- 
Ziov,  re^aXi),  be£wv  &Kpwrripu)yt  Se^ia  upx')»  *C. 

"Apapos,  6fiAa\6g,  ovfox^  fdXayyos,  was  the  body  or  middle  part  of 
the  phalanx,  between  the  wings. 

Aewrvofioi  fa\ayyo$  was  the  lessening  of  the  depth  of  the  pbalaox 
by  cutting  off  some  of  its  files. 

*Op0ia,  crepo/xfan't  or  rapa^riff  faXayl,  was  the  horse,  in  which  the 
depth  exceeded  the  length. 

TlXayla  6a\ayZ  differed  from  the  last  in  being  broad  in  front  and 
narrow  in  flank  ;  whereas  the  other  was  narrow  in  front  and  broad  io 
flank." 

A o^i)  <p('i\ayZ  was  when  one  wing  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  to 
begin  the  battle,  and  the  other  remained  at  a  convenient  distance. 

'ApfioTopot  (p'tXayt  was  when  the  soldiers  were  placed  back  to 
back,  that  they  might  face  the  enemy  on  every  side :  this  form  of 
battalia  was  used  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded. 

'Avri orofios  <pu\ayt  differed  from  the  last,  in  that  it  was  formed  in 
length,  and  engaged  at  both  flanks  ;  whereas  the  former  engaged  in 
front  and  rear. 

'AftfiorofAos  it^oXayym  was  when  the  leaders  were  placed  in  both 
fronts,  and  the  uhpayol,  who  followed  the  rear,  transferred  into  the 
middle,  so  that  the  enemy  was  fronted  on  all  sides. 

'AvriarofAos  bi<pa\ayyta  was  contrary  to  the  last :  it  had  the  ovpaytA 
and  their  rear  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders,  who 
were  placed  at  other  times  in  the  front,  in  the  midst,  facing  each 

r  Polybiu*. 

■  rf.lian.  Tact.  cap.  vu. 
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other ;  in  which  form,  the  front  opening  in  two  parts  so  dosed  again 
that  the  wings  succeeded  in  its  place,  and  the  last  ranks  were  trans- 
ferred into  the  former  place  of  the  wings. 

'Opotomopoi  bt<f>a\ayyia  was  when  both  the  phalanxes  had  their 
officers  on  the  same  side,  one  marching  behind  another  in  the  same 
form. 

'ETepoffrofiot  btfaXayyta  was  when  the  commanders  of  one  phalanx 
were  placed  on  the  right  flank,  in  the  other  on  the  left. 

Y\tx\tyfi€vi\  ^uAayi  was  when  the  form  of  the  phalanx  was  changed, 
as  the  way  required  through  which  it  marched. 


'Ertra/ivj^f  0£Xay£  represented  a  half  moon,  the  wings  being  turned 
backwards,  and  the  main  body  advanced  towards  the  enemy  ;  or  the 
reverse.  The  same  was  called  Kvprti  and  Ko/Xiy,  being  convex  and 
hollow. 

'Enrapfiini  (pa\ay£  was  when  the  parts  of  the  battalia  stood  at  an 
unequal  distance  from  the  enemy. 

*Yirep^a\ayytot$  was  when  both  wings  were  extended  beyond  the 
front  of  the  adverse  army  ;  wcepKipmott,  when  only  one  was  so  ex- 
tended. 

'Yonfiotibin  (paXnyl,  which  was  also  called  (r^ijvoeiSi)*,  was  a  battalia 
with  four  equal,  but  not  rectangular  sides,  representing  the  figure  of 
a  diamond.  This  figure  was  used  by  the  Thessalians,  having  been 
contrived  by  their  countryman  Jason ;  and  most  of  the  common 
forms  of  battalia  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Persia,  seem  to  have  been 
devised  after  this  or  some  other  square/ 

"E/i/3oXoK,  a  wedge,  was  a  rhombus  divided  in  the  middle,  having 
three  sides,  and  representing  the  figure  of  a  widge,  or  the  letter  A. 

•  .4. 1  inn .  Tact. 
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The  design  of  this  form  was  to  pierce  and  enter  forcibly  into  the 
army  of  the  enemy." 

KotXfy/3oXo>',  a  hollow  wedge,  wan  the  wedge  trans  versed,  and 
wanting  the  basis :  it  represented  the  letter  V,  and  seems  to  Lave 
been  designed  for  receiving  the  wedge.* 

1  iAi!  Oioy,  or  irXivOia,  a  brick,  was  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  figure 
of  a  brick  or  tile/  with  four  unequal  sides ;  its  length  was  extended 
towards  the  enemy,  aud  exceeded  the  depth. 

Ilt/pyof,  a  tower,  was  the  brick  inverted,  being  an  oblong  square, 
in  the  form  of  a  tower,'  with  the  small  end  towards  the  enemy. 

UXaioiov  had  au  obloug  figure/  approaching  nearer  to  a  circle 
than  to  a  quadrangle. 

Tepj}bvv  was  an  army  extended  in  length,  with  a  very  few  men  in  a 
line,  when  the  roads  through  which  they  marched  could  not  be  passed 
in  broader  ranks  :  the  name  is  derived  from  a  worm  that  insinuates 
itself  into  little  holes  in  wood.  On  the  same  account  we  meet  with 
yuXuyS  ;c^f/€ uV/s,  which  was  so  ranged,  as  it  were,  to  pierce  through 
the  passages. 

YlvKvutou  0<iXayyos  was  the  ranging  of  soldiers  close  together,  so 
that,  whilst  in  other  battalia  every  man  was  allowed  the  space  of 
four  cubits  on  each  side,  in  this  he  had  only  two. 

TLvvaoniafios  was  closer  than  the  last,  one  cubit  only  being  allowed  : 
it  derived  its  name  from  bucklers,  which  were  all  joined  close  to  each 
other. 

"IX17,  invented  by  I  lion  of  Thessaly,  represented  the  figure  of  an 
egg,  in  which  form  the  Thessalians  commonly  ranged  their  cavalry/ 
It  is  generally  used  for  any  part  of  horse,  of  what  number  soever,  but 
sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  a  troop  of  sixty-four. 

•EiriXapx'«  contained  two  iXqi,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
men. 

Tapavrivapyla  was  double  the  last,  and  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  men  ;  for  the  Greeks  commonly  used  a  sort  of  horsemen 
called  rapavTlvot,  or  lirirayutvurrat,  who  annoved  their  enemies  with 
missive  weapons,  being  unable  to  sustain  a  close  fight  by  reason  of 
their  light  armor.  There  was  also  another  sort  of  Tareutine  horse- 
men, who,  after  discharging  their  missive  weapons,  eugaged  their 
enemies  in  close  fight.  Their  name  was  derived  from  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  which  furnished  horsemen  of  these  descriptions. 

'Iwirapxfo  contained  two  of  the  last,  or  five  hundred  aud  twelve 
"  men. 

'E/fHTvapxia  was  a  double  'nrnapyjia,  and  consisted  of  one  thousand 
and  twenty-four  men. 

TlXos  was  the  last  doubled,  and  contained  two  thousand  aud  forty* 
eight  men. 

'Enh-ayfta  was  equal  to  two  rftif,  being  composed  of  four  thousand 
and  ninety-six  men. 

*  Said,  in  'Em/Bo*©*  ;  Mlim.  Tact.  •  Arrian.  JE\\*n.  cap.  48.  Loom. 
cap.  47.  Dial.  Meretr. 

*  Suidas  in  verb.  *  /tlian.  Tact,  qui  ubique  in  hoc  ca- 
v  Arrian.    itlian.  cap.  41.                  pite  consulendus. 

*  Eostath.  ad  II.  I\  Horn.  II.  n'.  t.  43. 
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The  divisions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had  peculiar  names, 
which  were  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  army  was  divided  into  popai,  regiments.*  What  num- 
ber of  soldiers  was  contained  in  each  is  uncertain  :  some  make  them 
five,  some  seveu,  and  others  nine  hundred  \*  hut  at  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  they  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred, who  were  all  infantry.  Over  every  popa  was  a  commander, 
called  xoXe/iapx*",'  to  whom  was  added  a  subordinate  officer  deno- 
minated ovfufxtpevs  /  the  former  was  colonel,  and  the  latter  his  lieute- 
nant. 

Aoxot  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  popa  ;*  and  though  some  say  that 
there  were  five  Xo'xoi  in  every  fi6patk  yet  the  former  account  seems 
more  agreeable  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  Spartan  army ;  for  we  are 
assured1  that  in  every  fivpa  were  four  Xo^aywyol. 

YlevTi)KoaTi>s  was  the  fourth  part,  or,  as  others  say,  the  half  of  a  Xd- 
Y"S  and  contained  fifty  men.  The  commander  was  called  xevvquov- 
riipt  xe*TijJC0Kran)p,  or  vevrriKoorrip ;  and  of  these  were  eight  in  every 
fidpa.* 

'Evw/iarm  was  the  fourth  part,  or,  as  others  say,  the  half  of  irony - 
kootvm,  contained  twenty-five  men,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
soldiers  in  it  being  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  sacrifice/  to  be 
faithful  to  their  country.  The  commander  was  called  ivufiorapxris  or 
iwfxorup-^os.  Of  these  there  were  sixteen  in  every  popa  ;M  and  hence 
it  appears  that  the  ancient  fiopat  consisted  each  of  four  hundred  men 
only  ;  but  as,  in  succeeding  ages,  the  Spartans  augmeuted  their 
forces,  the  ancient  names  were  still  retained,  and  the  eighth  part  of  a 
fjopa,  though  containing  perhaps  several  fifties,  was  still  termed  rtv- 

Among  the  Greeks  were  several  other  military  terms,  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  which  follows  : — 

Uporalts  was  the  placing  of  any  company  of  soldiers  before  the 
front  of  the  army  ;  as  rporafa  \pt\wv,  when  the  light-armed  men  were 
drawn  up  before  the  rest,  to  begin  the  fight  at  a  distance  with  mis- 
sive weapons. 

1£*»rra£u  was  contrary  to  the  last,  and  signified  the  ranging  of  sol- 
diers in  the  rear. 

HpooTa*ts  was  when  to  one  or  both  flanks  of  the  battle  part  of  the 
rear  was  added  ;  the  front  of  those  who  were  added  beiug  placed  in 
the  same  line  with  the  front  of  the  battle. 

Tirdra{if  was  when  the  wings  were  doubled  by  bestowing  the  light- 
armed  men  under  them  in  a  leaning  posture,  so  that  the  whole  figure 
resembled  a  triple  door. 

"E>to£«,  TapcvraZit,  or  7rpoakvTo$,ist  was  the  placing  together  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  soldiers  ;  as  when  light-armed  men  were  ordered  be- 
tweeu  the  heavy-armed  companies. 

«  Aristot.  *  Hwych. 

*  Plot.  Pelopid.  *  Xenophon. 
'  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  *  Idem. 

/  Id.  Hellen.  lib.  vi.  1  Hesychius. 

*  Xenoph.  ■  Xenophon. 
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riapefjfioXii  differed  from  the  last,  and  denoted  the  filling  up  of  va- 
cant spaces  in  the  files  by  soldiers  of  the  same  sort. 

'Erraywy;)  was  a  <  oii  I  in ued  series  of  battalions  in  marches,  drawn 
up  behind  each  other  in  the  same  form,  so  that  the  front  of  the  latter 
was  extended  to  the  rear  of  the  former :  whence  this  term  is  some- 
times used  for  the  rhetorical  figure  induction,  by  which  certain  con- 
sequences are  inferred,  in  an  evident  manner,  from  the  concession  of 
some  antecedents. 

riapaywyt)  differed  from  erayuy^  in  that  the  phalanx  proceeded 
not  by  file,  but  by  rank,  the  leaders  marching  uot  directly  in  front, 
but  on  one  side  :  when  towards  the  left,  it  was  called  cituvvpos  icapa- 
y*yn  ;  when  towards  the  right,  bclta  napayvyti. 

*E*ay«yij  and  napayuyi)  were  distinguished  into  four  sorts:  when 
they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  were  prepared  on  one  side  only, 
they  were  called  iwaywyr/  or  wapayutyi)  fxovoxXevpos  ;  when  oil  two 
sides,  birXevpos ;  when  on  three  sides,  rpiirXcvpot ;  and  when  every 
side  was  ready  for  an  attack,  rerpairXtvpos. 

The  motions  of  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of  their  officers  were 
termed  k\Io€u,%  Thus  tXtats  M  bopv  signified  a  movement  to  the 
right,  because  they  managed  their  spears  with  their  right  hands ; 
IvavfaXivis,  the  retrograde  motion  ;  and  xXiots  eV&om'&a,  to  the  left, 
because  I  heir  bucklers  were  held  in  their  left  bands. 

MtrafioXt)  was  a  double  movement  to  the  same  hand,  by  which 
their  backs  were  turned  on  what  they  before  fronted.*  It  consisted 
of  two  sorts  :  1.  ptTafioXq  «V  ovpav,  by  which  they  turned  from  front 
to  rear,  termed  oupa,  which  was  always  effected  by  turning  to  the 
right,  and  by  which  their  backs  were  towards  their  enemies,  whence 
it  was  called  pcrafioXii  diro  r£jy  iroXefuW  ;  2.  fterafioXri  &x  ovpas,  or 
iwi  xoXtfiivy,  frolt  rear  to  front,  by  which  they  turned  their  faces 
towards  their  enemies,  by  moving  twice  to  the  left/ 

'Eirtarpo^  was  when  the  whole  battalion,  closely  joined  man  to 
man,  made  one  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

'Avaarpoft)  was  opposed  to  Iwiorpofii,  and  was  the  return  of  inch 
battalion  to  its  former  station. 

nrpunraityioc  was  a  double  iirHrrpoQi),  by  which  their  backs  were 
turned  to  the  place  of  their  faces,  the  front  being  transferred  to  the 
rear.  „ 

TUrepHTiraofios  was  a  triple  cmerrpo^/,  or  three  wheelings. 

E<«  6pBbv  awobovyatt  or  e *'  6p86r  dronaraffr^aat,  signified  to  turn 
about  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

'E&Xcy/iof,  iZeXuTftos,  or  c^cAi^ti,  was  a  countermarch,  by  which 
every  soldier,  one  marching  after  another,  changed  the  front  for  the 
rear,  or  one  flank  for  another ;  whence  there  were  two  sorts  of  coun- 
termarches, caret  Xr'xnui,  and  Kara  cvyut  one  by  files,  the  other  by 
ranks.    Each  of  them  was  also  farther  divided  into  three  sorts  : — 

1.  "E£«Xcy/ios  Maictbvy  Kara  X6\ovtt  invented  by  the  Macedonians, 
was  as  follows  :- first,  the  leaders  of  the  files  having  turned  to  the 

■  A  man.    Alii  an.  cap.  xix.  ixiii.  Po-      *  Arriao.    jEtian.  cap.  xxir. 
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right  or  left,  the  next  rank  passed  through  by  them  on  the  same 
hand,  and  occupying  the  distant  spaces,  placed  themselves  behind 
the  leaders  of  their  files,  and  turned  their  faces  the  same  way.  Io 
like  manner  the  third  and  fourth  ranks,  and  all  the  rest,  till  the 
bringers  up  were  last,  and  having  turned  about  their  faces,  again 
occupied  the  rear  of  the  battle.  By  this  motion  the  army  was  re- 
moved into  the  ground  before  the  front,  and  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 
were  turned  backward.  It  appeared  so  like  a  retreat,  that  Philip  of 
Macedon,  instead  of  it,  used  the  following  movement. 

2.  'E£eA<y/ios  A&kw  cam  \6\ovs,  invented  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
was  contrary  to  the  last ;  that  occupied  the  ground  before  the  pha- 
lanx, this  the  ground  behind  it,  and  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  turned 
the  contrary  way ;  in  the  former  the  movement  was  from  rear  to 
front,  but  in  this  from  front  to  rear.  This  evolution  was  performed 
in  two  ways:  one  was,  when  those  jn  the  rear  first  turned  about  their 
faces,  the  next  rank  turned  theirs,  and  began  the  countermarch,  every 
man  placing  himself  directly  before  his  bringer  up;  the  third  rank 
did  the  same,  and  the  rest,  till  the  leaders  of  the  rank  and  file  were 
first.  The  other  method  was,  when  the  leaders  of  the  files  began  the 
countermarch,  every  one  in  their  files  followed  them  in  order ;  by 
this  means  they  were  brought  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  represented  a 
charge. 

3.  'E£cXcy/ios  Ylepeitos,  or  Kprfriicbt,  Kara  Xtyovs,  was  used  by  the 
Persians  and  Cretans.  It  was  sometimes  termed  x°Peios>  because 
managed  like  the  Grecian  chori,  which  being  ordered  into  fifes  and 
ranks,  like  soldiers  in  battle  array,  and  moving  forward  toward  the 
brink  of  the  stage,  when  they  could  pass  no  farther,  retired,  one 
through  the  ranks  of  another ;  the  whole  chorus  keeping  all  the  time 
the  same  ground  of  which  they  were  before  possessed  ;  and  in  this 
particular  this  countermarch  differed  from  the  former  two,  in  both 
which  the  phalanx  changed  its  place. 

'E£e\ty/ioj  Kara  $vya,  countermarch  by  rank,  was  contrary  to  coun- 
termarch by  file :  in  the  countermarch  by  file,  the  motion  was  in  the 
depth  of  the  battalia,  the  front  moving  towards  the  rear,  or  the  rear 
towards  the  front,  and  succeeding  into  each  other's  place.  In  this 
the  motion  was  in  length  of  the  battalia  fiankwise,  the  wing  march- 
ing either  into  the  midst,  or  quite  through  the  opposite  wing.  lu 
doing  this,  the  soldiers  who  were  last  in  the  flank  of  the  wing  moved 
first  to  the  contrary  wing,  the  rest  following  in  their  order.  It  was 
also  performed  three  ways  : — 

1.  The  Macedonian  countermarch  began  its  motion  at  the  corner 
of  the  wing  nearest  the  enemy,  and  removing  to  the  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  contrary  wing,  resembled  a  flight. 

2.  The  Lacedaemonian  countermarch,  beginning  its  movements  in 
the  wing  farthest  distant  from  the  enemy,  seized  the  ground  nearest 
to  them,  by  which  an  attack  was  represented. 

3.  Toe  Chorean  countermarch  maintained  its  own  ground,  only  re- 
moving one  wing  into  the  place  of  the  other. 

AtsrAafftdffcu  was  to  double  or  increase  the  battalia,  which  was 
effected  in  two  ways  :  sometimes  the  number  of  their  men  was  aug- 
mented, remaining  still  on  the  same  space  of  ground  ;  sometimes  the 
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soldiers,  continuing  the  same  in  number,  were  so  extended  by  thin- 
ning their  ranks  or  hies,  that  they  occupied  a  much  larger  space  than 
before.  These  augmentations  of  men  or  ground,  either  in  length  or 
depth,  occasioned  four  sorts  of  btTcXnaiaa^ot,  which  were  made  by 
countermarches. 

1.  bnrXaoiaafios  av&pvv  Kara  £vyat  or  »:nra  /li/ro*,  was  when  fresh 
men  were  inserted  into  the  ranks,  the  length  of  the  battalia  being  still 
the  same,  but  the  soldiers  drawn  up  closer  than  before. 

*2.  bixXaaiarrnos  avbputv  nara  Xovoitt,  or  vara  fiaOos,  was  when  the 
files  were  doubled  by  ranging  them  close  to  each  other,  their  ground 
being  of  no  greater  extent  than  before. 

3.  At7rXa<ria<7/iot  tottov  Kara  e?vya,  or  Kara  fjijKos,  was  when  the 
length  of  the  battalia  was  increased,  without  the  accession  of  new 
forces,  by  placing  the  soldiers  at  greater  distances  from  each  other. 

4.  i\ur\aoicifffius  tottov  vara  Xox^vs,  or  vara  fiuQos,  was  when  the 
depth  of  ground  occupied  by  an  army  became  greater,  not  by  adding 
new  files,  but  by  separating  the  old  to  a  greater  distance. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Greeks  were  well  skilled  in  the  method  of 
embattling  armies,  and  maintained  professors  called  raKTikot,  who 
exercised  the  youth  iu  this  art  before  they  were  admitted  into  the 
field. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Ambassadors  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Manner  of  making  Peaee  and 

proclaiming  War,  Sfc. 

Before  the  Greeks  engaged  in  war,  it  was  usual  to  publish  a  de- 
claration of  the  injuries  which  they  had  received,  and  to  demand  re- 
paration by  ambassadors.'7  It  appears  that,  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  attended  with  such  great 
hazard  and  loss  to  both  parties,  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  were  dis- 
patched on  an  embassy  to  Troy  to  demand  restitution  ;r  but  that  their 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Trojans,  through  the  persuasion  of  Au- 
timachus,  whom  Paris  had  engaged  in  his  cause  by  a  large  sum  of 
money.'  Invasions,  indeed,  without  previous  notice,  were  considered 
rather  as  robberies  than  legitimate  wars ;  and  hence  the /Etolians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  attack  their  neighbours  without  any  pre- 
vious and  public  declaration,  were  deemed  outlaws  and  robbers.' 

Ambassadors  were  usually  persons  of  great  worth  or  high  station, 
who,  by  their  quality  and  deportment,  might  command  atteution  and 
respect  ;  and  their  character,  whatever  injuries  or  affronts  had  been 
received,  was  held  sacred  by  all."  Whence  ambassadors  derived  the 
sacredness  with  which  their  character  was  invested,  has  been  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  Some  deduce  it  from  the  honor  paid  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  Ki'ipviccs,  heralds,  who  were  either  ambassadors  tbem- 

t  Stat.  Thcl).  lib.  ii.  v.  3G8.  '  Polyb,  lib.  iv. 

•  lloin.  11.  y'.  v.  205.  ■  Uerodot  Polynui.  cap.  131. 

»  Horn.  II.  \'.  v.  134. 
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selves,  or  accompanied  them,  and  who  were  held  sacred  on  account 
of  their  origin,  which  they  derived  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  fabled  to  be  honored  with  the  same  employment  in  heaven, 
as  these  obtained  on  earth.*  They  were  also  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  Mercury  and  Jupiter;"  and  hence  ihey  were  sometimes 
calhd  I  he  messengers  not  only  of  men,  but  of  Jupiter  : — 

Xaipert  irfipvicts,  Aibs  &Vy«*°«.       nal  Iwtpwv.* 
Hail !  ye  messengers  of  great  Jove  and  men. 

These  honors,  however,  seem  to  have  been  conferred  on  them  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  office  ;  and  in  the  most  rude  ages,  ambassadors 
of  every  description  were  treated  with  civility,  and  dismissed  with 
safety.' 

The  Athenian  heralds  were  all  of  one  family,  being  desceuded  from 
Ceryx  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  Pandrosus,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king 
of  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonian  heralds  were  descended  from  Tallhybius,  the 
herald  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  honored  with  a  temple  and  divine 
worship  at  Sparta.'  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  staff  of  laurel  or 
olive,  called  KtfpuKiov,  around  which  were  folded  two  serpents,  without 
erected  crests,  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  concord.-  Instead  of  this, 
the  Athenian  heralds  frequently  made  use  of  the  tlpeaiuvq,  which  was 
a  token  of  peace  and  plenty,  being  an  olive  branch  covered  with 
wool,  and  adorned  with  the  various  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Krjpvices,  heralds,  are  thought  by  some  to  differ  from  rp^<r/3eu,  am- 
bassadors, inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  employed  in  treaties  of  peace, 
and  the  former  in  declaring  war  ;*  but  this  distinction  was  not  con- 
stant, the  tii'ipvKei  being  frequently  persons  appointed  to  accommo- 
date differences/  Ambassadors  were  of  two  sorts:  one  had  a  limited 
commission  which  they  were  not  to  exceed;  the  other  were  invested 
with  full  powers  of  determining  matters  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  were  therefore  called  irpe>/3eis  avrokparopes,  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  customs  in  gene- 
ral differed  from  those  of  the  other  Greeks,  made  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors between  whom  there  did  not  exist  a  good  understanding,  and 
who  might  thence  be  supposed  disinclined  to  trust  each  other  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  commonwealth  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
probable,  they  commonly  appointed  three  persons  to  one  embassy. 
It  was  also  considered  good  policy  in  that  state  to  excite  dissensions 
between  the  two  kings/  Their  leagues  were  of  three  sorts  :  1.  exoy- 
fta),  mrdfiki},  elpfivrj,  peace,  by  which  both  parties  were  obliged  to 
cease  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  and  not  to  molest  the  confederates  of 
either ;  2.  kx^a\iat  by  which  they  were  bound  to  assist  each  other  in 
case  of  invasion  ;  3.  <ru/i/jax<a>  by  which  they  engaged  to  assist  each 
other  as  well  when  they  invaded  others,  as  when  they  themselves 

*  Eustath.  in  1L  o'.  Lacon. 

■  Id.  II.  ■  PKn.      x*i*.  cap.  S. 

*  Horn.  II.  a'.  *  Suida*. 

r  Stat.  Tbcb.  lib.  ii.     S71.  •  Eustatb.  in  Horn.  D.  a'. 
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were  invaded,  and  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies.'  These 
treaties,  which  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths,  were  en- 
graveu  on  ori/Xaw,  columns,  or  square  pillars  of  stone,  which  were 
fixe* I  up  in  some  public  or  sacred  place,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  covenants,  and  render  them  universally  known  and  observed/ 
Others  exchanged  certain  ovfi(5o\a,  tokens,  which  might  be  produced 
as  evidences  of  the  agreement ;  and  the  covenant  itself  was  also  called 
by  the  same  name/  It  was  likewise  usual  for  states  in  alliance  with 
each  other  interchangeably  to  send  ambassadors,  who  on  some  ap- 
pointed day  openly  repeated,  and  by  mutual  consent  confirmed,  their 
former  treaty. 

The  manner  of  declaring  war  was  by  sending  a  herald,  who  ordered 
the  persons  that  had  injured  them  to  prepare  for  an  invasion,  and 
who  sometimes  threw  a  spear  towards  them  in  token  of  defiance. 
The  Atheuians  frequently  let  loose  a  lamb  into  the  territories  of  their 
euemies;  by  which  they  intimated,  that  what  was  then  a  habitation 
for  men  should  be  laid  waste  and  desolate,  and  become  a  pasture  for 
sbeep.A  Hence  apva  xpofiaWetv  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  war. 

This  was  seldom  done  without  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
the  gods  :  the  soothsayers  and  diviners  were  consulted;  the  oracles 
enriched  with  presents  ;  and  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  to  en- 
gage heaven  in  their  came.'  When  the  Greeks  were  determined  to 
commence  war,  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  large  vows  which 
were  to  be  paid  upon  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  After  all  these 
preparations,  it  was  considered  no  less  impious  than  dangerous  to 
march  against  their  enemies  till  the  season  favored  their  design  ;  for 
being  extremely  superstitious  in  the  observance  of  days  and  omens, 
till  these  were  fortunate  they  durst  not  make  any  attempts.  An 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  unlucky  omen,  was  enough  to  deter 
them  from  marching;  and  even  if  all  other  matters  appeared  favor- 
able, the  expedition  was  deferred  till  the  arrival  of  some  day  deemed 
fortunate.  The  Athenians  could  not  be  persuaded  to  march  trros 
efibonw,  before  the  seventh  day;*  and  hence  persons  who  commenced 
any  business  unseasonably,  and  before  the  proper  time,  were  said  to 
do  it  cyros  tfibopritJ  Of  all  the  Greeks,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  most  scrupulous  in  these  observances  ;  their  lawgiver  having 
commanded  them  to  pay  a  sacred  and  inviolable  obedience  to  the 
celestial  predictions,  and  to  regulate  all  their  proceedings,  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  by  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Among  the  rest,  they  were  obliged  by  a  particular  precept  never  to 
march  before  the  full  moon  ;M  for  that  planet  was  believed  to  have  a 
particular  influence  on  their  affairs,  and  when  at  the  full,  to  prosper 
their  undertakings ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  entertained  so  strong  an 
opinion  of  this,  that  the  greatest  necessity  could  not  induce  them  to 
act  otherwise  than  their  lawgiver  had  directed." 

■  Suidaa  ;  Xcnophou  ;  Thucydides.  '  Hcrodot.  lib.  i. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  Camps,  Guards,  and  Military  Course  of  Life  of  the  Greeks. 

Of  the  form  of  the  Grecian  camps  oothing  certaio  can  be  ad- 
vanced, because  they  were  varied  according  to  the  custom  of  d life- 
rent states,  or  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  time  and  place.  The  La- 
cedaemonians, indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  prescribed  a  constant 
method  of  encampment  by  their  lawgiver,  who  thought  a  spherical 
figure  the  best  for  defence.*  The  same  people  also  frequently  moved 
their  camps,  being  accustomed  to  prosecute  all  their  enterprises  with 
vigor,  and  utterly  averse  from  passing  their  time  without  action/ 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  camps  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
most  valiant  of  the  soldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities,  the  other 
in  the  middle ;  in  order  that  the  stronger  might  be  a  guard  to  the 
weaker,  and  sustain  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy.'  Hence  Achilles 
and  Ajax  were  posted  at  the  ends  of  the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy, 
as  bulwarks  on  each  side  of  the  other  princes,  who  had  their  tents  in 
the  middle  : — 

*H  n*v  ht%  Atai  ros  KAur(i)f  TtKeqxwyidiao 
'H2T  fr'  *Ax»XAnot,  rol  P'  t<rx*rot  rrjat  /fcrat 
EXpwray,  tyopty  »{<rwoi,  teal  icdprti  x*»p«»'-r 

Thence  his  voice 
Might  reach  the  most  remote  of  all  the  line 
At  each  eitreme,  where  Ajax  and  the  son 
Of  Pelcus,  fearless  of  surprise,  and  strong 
In  conscious  valor,  flank'd  the  tented  field.  Cowpxa. 

When  the  Greeks  intended  to  continue  long  in  their  encampments, 
they  contrived  a  place  in  which  altars  were  erected  to  their  gods, 
and  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship  solemnly  performed.  When 
the  general  had  any  thing  to  communicate  to  his  men,  public  assem- 
blies were  convoked  in  the  same  place,  and  courts  of  justice  held,  in 
which  all  disputes  amoog  the  soldiers  were  decided,  and  criminals 
sentenced  to  suffer  punishment : — 

  awi  rffat  'O&ucaifo*  9*loio 

rl(t  t'*W  TldrpOKkot,  tva  <r4>  byopj)  t#,  $tfut  rt 

Soon  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  stand  j 
Where  the  tall  fleet  of  great  1  lyases  lies, 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arue.  Port. 

When  they  were  in  danger  of  having  their  camp  attacked,  they  usual- 
ly fortified  it  with  a  trench  and  rampart,  on  the  sides  of  which  they 
erected  turrets,  from  which  they  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive 
weapons/ 

•  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  r  Horn.  II.  tf.  v.  222. 

r  Plutarch.  Apophtheg.  Laconic.  *  Id.  ib.  \'.  v.  806. 

i  Sophocl.  Ajax,  ejusque  Schol.  Tri-      1  Id.  ib.  V-  430. 
din.  v.  4. 
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The  manner  of  living  in  camps  depended  on  the  disposition  of  the 
generals,  some  of  whom  allowed  their  soldiers  all  sorts  of  excess  and 
debauchery ;  whilst  others  obliged  them  to  the  strictest  rules  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety."  The  Lacedaemonians  were  free  from  all  kinds 
of  excess,  pomp,  and  luxury  :  the  young  men,  when  not  upon  duty, 
were  always  employed  in  some  exercise  or  manly  study;  and  the  old 
were  occupied  in  giving  instructions  ;  and  their  leisure  hours  were 
spent  in  rallying  each  other  after  the  Laconic  manner.  Vet  their 
lawgiver  allowed  them  greater  liberty  in  the  camp  than  in  the  city.* 
The  same  people  were  likewise  permitted  to  have  costly  arms  and 
fine  clothes  ;  and  they  frequently  perfumed  themselves,  and  curled 
tiieir  hair  in  the  camp." 

It  was  also  customary  at  Athens  for  the  soldiers  of  the  cavalry  to 
encourage  their  hair  to  grow.*  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  primitive  times,  as  the  Greeks  in  Homer  are  frequent- 
ly called  k-npt)KOfji6w7€s  'A^atot.  Afterwards,  besides  several  other 
changes  in  the  military  discipline  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  forbid- 
den by  a  law  to  nourish  their  hair  and  to  live  delicately." 

The  guards  of  the  Greeks  may  be  divided  into  ^v\a*.n)  y^fpnnl 
and  rvKTtptrat J  the  former  being  upon  duty  by  day,  and  the  latter 
by  right.  At  several  hours  in  the  night,  certain  officers,  called  rep/- 
vo\ot ,  walked  round  the  camp,  and  visited  the  watch;  and  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  were  asleep,  they  carried  a  little  bell,  denomi- 
nated ku)£uh>,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  answer." 
Hence  to  go  this  circuit  was  termed  Ktabwvi&ty  and  Kwbuiro<pttp€'ty ; 
and  hence  also  tcwbwvicta  signifies  to  try  or  prove,"  and  aicvbu/vteroty 
untried  or  unproved.* 

The  Lacedaemonian  guards  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  bucklers, 
in  order  that,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they  might  be  cau- 
tious of  falling  asleep/  The  rest  of  the  Spartan  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  sleep  in  their  armor,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
battle  upon  an  alarm.'  It  may  be  also  noticed  of  the  Spartans,  that 
they  kept  a  double  watch  :  one  within  their  camp  to  observe  their 
allies,  lest *they  should  suddenly  desert ;  the  other  upon  some  emi- 
nence, or  other  place,  where  they  might  perceive  the  motions  of  their 
enemies.' 

How  often  I  he  guards  were  relieved  does  not  appear.  Indeed,  the 
word  ^v\ru>),  which  denotes  a  watch,  is  frequently  taken  for  the 
fourth  part  of  the  night  ;  but  it  has  this  signification  rather  from  the 
Roman  than  the  Grecian  watches,  the  former  of  which  were  changed 
four  times  every  night,  that  is,  every  third  hour,  computing  the  night 
from  six  to  six,  or  rather  from  sun  to  suu  ;  for  the  time  between  the 
two  suns  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  were  not  always 
the  same  as'our  hours,  but  greater  or  less  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

"  PolyWus.  *  Snidas  ;  Thucyd.  lib.  iv. 

r  Plutarch.  Clconunc.  "  Amtonh.  Barpdxoi\. 

■   ■  H.Todot.  lib.  vii.  c»«p.  20H  et  201).  *  Idem  LvMitrate. 

>  fcmtoph.  Nub.  act.  i.  seen.  I.  K»ruit.       '  Tzrt*.  Chit.  it.  Hiit  270. 
act.  iii.  teen.  2.  4  Xcnophon. 

t  Arintnph.  Schd.  ad  Equit.  *  Idem. 
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CHAP.  vnr. 

Battles,  Signals,  Standards,  and  Manner  of  terminating  War  by 

single  Combat. 

Before  the  soldiers  engaged,  they  always  refreshed  themselves 
with  victuals/  The  commanders  then  marshalled  the  army  in  order 
of  battle,  and  drawing  it  up  into  one  front,  trusted  the  event  to  a 
single  force.  We  find,  however,  that  in  the  Trojan  war  Nestor 
placed  a  body  of  horse  in  the  front ;  behind  these,  the  weakest  of 
the  foot ;  and,  last  of  all,  such  as  excelled  the  rest  in  strength  and 
valor/  After  the  army  was  marshalled,  the  general  made  a  speech 
to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  exert  their  utmost  vigor 
against  their  eoernies  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  that  attended  these 
speeches,  that  the  soldiers  were  frequently  animated  with  fresh  con- 
rage,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  by  whom  perhaps  they  had  before  been 
defeated.* 

Before  the  Greeks  engaged,  they  endeavoured  by  prayers,  sacri- 
fices, and  vows,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  heaven  ;  and  they  sang  a 
hymn  to  Mars,  called  irmav  tfifiari'ipios,  as  that  to  Apollo  after  a  suc- 
cessful battle  was  termed  wtua*  imvUtot.'  The  Lacedaemonians  had 
a  peculiar  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  Muses,  which  was  designed  to 
soften  their  anger,  and  render  them  cool  and  sedate  ;*  or  it  was  in- 
tended to  animate  them  to  the  performance  of  great  and  noble  ex- 
ploits,  which  might  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  those 
goddesses/  The  soothsayers  inspected  all  the  sacrifices,  to  foretel 
the  success  of  the  battle  ;  and  till  the  omens  proved  favorable,  the 
Greeks  chose  rather  tamely  to  resign  their  lues  to  the  enemy,  than 
to  defend  themselves.  The  Spartans,  especially,  were  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  this  superstition."* 

The  signals  of  the  Greeks  are  commonly  divided  into  ffv/i/3o\a  and 

Eu/i/3o\a  were  of  two  kinds,  either  ^wvuu,  those  pronounced  by  the 
mouth,  or  oparu,  those  visible  to  the  eye:*  the  first  are  termed  ovrB>)- 
para  ;  the  latter,  vnpanvvOtifinra. 

^.uyOtifxa  was  the  word  communicated  by  the  general  to  the  subor- 
dinate officers,  and  by  them  to  the  whole  army,  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  know  friends  from  foes."  It  commonly  contained  some  good  omen, 
or  the  name  of  some  deity  worshipped  by  their  country,  from  whom 
they  expected  success  in  their  enterprises.'  Tims  Cyrus  used  'Acvt 
aw/i/ia^fJ,  r/ye/'wj',  or  vmrhpJ    This  custom,  however,  often  proved  of 

/  Horn.  II.  t'.  v.  \5o.  ■  Id.  AritUdf. 

*  Horn.  Q.  5\  v.  297.    Plutarch,  do  ■  J  Inn.  cap.  34.    A  man. 
Hofoero.  •  Thu<yd.  lib.  iv.  112.    PuljlCO.  i.  II. 

*  Paman.  Mi-ssen.    Piod.  Sic.  lib.  xr.  Xcnoph.  Anab.  i.  8.  10. 

Ju  -tin.  lib.  in.  P  Appian.  Hi  II.  Chil.  lib.  ii.   Vab  ;ius 

*  Thucyd.  Sdiol.  lib.  i.  etc.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  rap.  5. 

*  Plut.  w*p\  aofrtiioi*j,  i  XcQOph*  (  yiopad.  lib.  vii, 
4  Id.  Lycurgo. 
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fatal  consequences;  for  by  frequently  questioning  each  other,  they 
bred  confusion  among  themselves,  and  also  discovered  the  word  to 
their  enemies/ 

llapaavyOqfta  was  a  visible  character  of  distinction,  as  nodding  the 
head,  waving  the  hand,  clashing  the  weapons,  or  the  like.' 

^rjfi€ta  were  ensigns  or  flags,  the  elevation  of  which  was  a  signal  to 
join  battle,'  and  the  depression  to  desist."  Of  these  there  were  diffe- 
rent sorts,  several  of  which  were  adorned  with  images  of  animals,  or 
of  other  things  that  peculiarly  related  to  the  cities  to  which  they  be- 
longed :  the  Athenians  had  on  their  ensigns  au  owl,r  as  being  a  bird 
sacred  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  their  city;  and  the  Thebans  a 
sphinx,"  in  memory  of  the  famous  monster  overcome  by  (Ed  i  pus. 

The  <rripcloy  was  frequently  a  purple  coat  upou  the  top  of  a  spear.' 
The  ancient  Grecian  signals  were  lighted  torches  thrown  from  both 
armies  by  men  called  Tvp<p6pm  or  Trvpotftapot,  who  were  priests  of  Mars, 
and  therefore  held  inviolable,  and  who,  having  cast  I  heir  torches,  had 
a  safe  retreat.'  Hence  of  battles  fought  with  great  fury,  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given,  it  was  usual  to  say,  Ovo*  6  tvpfpepos  etrmdq,  Not 
even  a  torch-bearer  escaped.  To  this  custom  there  are  frequent  al- 
lusions in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets:* 

"Exfya  &  irvpabr  ?ipa»  fadpois  8»*Aeuj.* 

They  raised  envenom'd  Discord,  who  then  shook 

Her  baleful  torch  within  two  continents. 

These  being  laid  aside,  they  used  rovXovr,  shells  of  fishes/  sounded  in 
the  manner  of  trumpets,  which  in  those  days  were  not  invented,  and 
which,  though  mentioned  by  Homer,  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.* 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  used  trumpets,  of  which  there  were  six 
sorts/  I.  The  first  was  invented  by  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  almost 
all  arts  ;  and  hence  she  was  called  IfiX7r<y£.'  Some,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  this  trumpet  was  invented  by  a  son  of  Hercules,  called 
Tyrrhene,  whose  son  Hegclaus,  in  memory  of  the  invention,  and 
from  gratitude  to  the  goddess,  gave  her  this  surname/  2.  The  se- 
cond wan  the  Egyptian  trumpet,  called  \vovtj,  which  was  the  invention 
of  Osiris.  Its  shape  was  round;  and  it  was  used  at  sacrifices  to  as- 
semble the  people.*  3.  The  third  was  invented  in  Gallia  Celtics, 
where  it  was  termed  «r«pi<v£.  It  gave  a  shrill  sound,  but  was  not  large. 
It  was  cast  in  a  mould,  and  had  its  mouth  adorned  with  the  figure  of 
some  animal.  They  had  a  pipe  of  lead,  through  which  they  blew 
into  the  trumpet  when  they  sounded.    4.  The  fourth  was  first  used 


r  Thueyd.  lib.  *ii.    Polyrcn.  lib.  i. 
'  Ornoaand.  Strateg.  cap.  20. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  49  et  G3. 
"  Suid»». 

*  Plutarch.  Lysandro. 

«  Plut.  Pclopida  j  Corn.  Nep.  Epami- 
nomla. 

-  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  Polyan.  i.  43.  Plut. 
Cleon;ene. 

v  Euripid.  Schol.  in  Plitrniss.  T.  1886. 
Lycophr.  Schol.  v.  250. 

*  Stat.  Thob.  tv.  v.  5.    Claudian.  dc 


Rapt.  ProseTpin.  lib.  i. 

*  Lycophr.  Caa*andr.  y.  1295. 

*  1  h'-ocrtt.  Idyll.  k#.  v.  75.  Lvcopbx. 
v.  2 19.    Orid.  Met.  lib.  i. 

e  1  zctx.  in  Lycophr.  v.  250.  Eustatn. 
11.  (*.    Schol.  in  II.  <r\  ».  219.      v.  S88. 
4  Eustath.  11.  </. 

*  Lycophr.  Ca»>and.  v.  913.  Hesycb. 
Phavorin.    Euatath.  II.  J. 

/  Pausan.  Corinth. 
t  Eustath.  loc.  cit. 
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in  Paphlagonia,  and  called  fioivos,  from  flovs,  the  figure  of  an  ox  upon 
its  orifice  :  it  bad  a  deep  bass  sound.  5.  The  fifth  was  invented  in 
Media,  had  also  a  deep  note,  and  was  sounded  by  the  help  of  a  pipe 
composed  of  reeds.  6.  The  sixth  was  called  ad\ny*  Tvpfavuc),  be- 
canse  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  from  whom  it  was  communicated 
to  the  Greeks  by  Archondas,  who  came  to  assist  the  Heraclidae,  or 
posterity  of  Hercules.*  Others  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  Tyr- 
rhenus,  the  son  of  Hercules.'  Its  orifice  was  cleft,  and  sent  forth  a 
loud  and  shrill  sound,  not  unlike  the  Phrygian  flute,  whence  it  was  of 
all  others  the  most  proper  for  engagements.  To  it  Ulysses  in  Sopho- 
cles compares  the  voice  of  the  goddess  Minerva  :  — 

*H  'Abbas  ^lATi-njr  ipol  9(Savy 

*fif  (vtxaBfs  ffov  jc&v  airoirros  t)t  ,  opus 
QiL'tTfu  luco6oty  Kol  ^vvapvafa  <pptA, 
Xa\Koar6fiov  kw&wvos  us  Tuptrrjfoojs.* 

Ye  accent*  of  Minerva,  of  the  jjods 

Most  friendly  to  me  !  Well,  O  queen,  I  know 

Thy  voice,  though  thou  not  seen  ;  it  strikes  my  sense 

Clear  as  the  Tuscan  trumpet's  brass-tuned  notes.  Potteb. 

| 

In  this  passage,  as  the  scholiast  observes,  the  voice  of  Minerva  is 
likened  to  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet,  because  it  was  easily  known  by  its 
fondness,  as  that  trumpet  excelled  all  others,  from  which  it  was  easily 
to  be  distinguished. 

These  were  the  most  common  and  remarkable  trumpets;  there 
were,  indeed,  others  of  less  note,  and  less  frequently  used/ 

Several  other  instruments  were  used  in  sounding  alarms:  as,  the 
obpiyl,  pipe,  in  Arcadia ;  and  the  Trjcrls,  sometimes  termed  puyahts, 
in  Sicily.  The  Cretans  were  called  to  battle  by  the  sound  of  av\ot, 
flutes  some,  by  that  of  lutes  or  viols;"  and  others,  of  harps/  He 
who  sounded  the  alarm  was  called  by  the  Cretans  Ifipios ;  and  by 
others  IfivKriipf  from  a  sort  of  trumpet  denominated  i/>u£. 

The  Laced <emonians  were  particularly  remarkable  for  beginning 
their  engagements  with  a  concert  of  flutes.7  Agesilaus,  being  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  said,  that  it  was  to  distinguish  cowards,  who  on 
account  of  their  consternation  were  unable  to  keep  time  with  their 
feet  to  the  music;  and  Thucydides  assures  us  that  the  intention  was 
to  render  the  soldiers  cool  and  sedate,  that  they  might  advance  to- 
wards their  enemies  with  composed  minds  and  settled  countenances. 
The  Lacedaemonian  army  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  the 
enemy  at  hand,  the  king  sacrificed  a  she-gnat,  and  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  adorn  their  heads  with  garlands,  and  the  musicians  to  play 
on  the  flutes  Kaoropetov  fx6\o$t  the  tune  of  Castors  hymn  ;  whilst  he 
advancing  forward  began  the  kpfiaTtipiot  rata*',  alarm.  This  was  at 
once  a  delightful  and  terrible  sight,  to  see  men  marching  and  keeping 

*  Sophocl.  Schol.  Ajac.  v.  17.    Said.  Capell.lib.it. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  •  Athena;,  lib.  aii.  et  xiv.  Eustath.  II. 

*  Hygin.  Fab.  274.  f .   Plut.  de  Music. 

*  Sophocl.  Ajac.  v.  16.  r  Hesych. 

1  Suidas ;  Sophocl.  Schol.  Ajac.  f  Polyb.  lib.  iv.    Xenoph.  Maxim. 

"*  Time  yd.  lib.  v.  cap.  70.    Polyb.  lib.  Tyr.  Dissert.  \ii.  et  xii.    Quintil.  i.  10. 

iv.  Thucyd.  lib.  v.    Valcr.  Maxim,  lib.  ii. 

■  A.  Gellius  lib.  i.  cap.  2.    Martian,  cap.  6.    Lucian.  de  SaltaL 
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pace  to  the  tune  of  flutes,  without  disturbing  their  order  or  confound- 
ing their  ranks,  the  music  leading  them  into  danger  cheerful  and  un- 
concerned. Men  thus  disposed  were  not  likely  to  be  possessed  with 
fear,  or  transported  with  rage  ;  but  they  proceeded  with  a  deliberate 
valor,  full  of  hope  and  good  assurance,  as  if  sensibly  assisted  by  a 
divine  power/ 

The  rest  of  the  Greeks  advanced  to  battle  with  eagerness  and  furv, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  gave  a  general  shout  to  en- 
courage and  animate  themselves,  and  strike  the  enemy  with  terror. 
This  shout  was  culled  a\u\ayfi6s,  from  the  soldiers  repealing  dAuXa ;' 
and  riAaXijroj and  by  some  the  soldiers  are  said  to  have  cried  fXe- 
\ev.u  The  first  anther  of  this  shout  was  Pail,  who  was  the  general  of 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition  ;  in  which  being  encompassed  iu  a 
valley  by  an  army  far  superior  in  number,  he  advised  the  god  to  order 
his  men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general  shout,  which  so  surprised  the 
enemy  that  they  immediately  fled  from  their  camp.  Hence  all  sud- 
den fears,  without  any  just  reason,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  panic 
terrors." 

This  custom  of  shouting  was  used  by  almost  all  nations;  and  it 
was  so  common  among  the  Greeks,"  and  so  necessary  to  a  battle,  that 
ipvXoxis,  t'tvTi),  and  fioi),  are  employed  by  Homer  as  equivalent  terms 
i'vTfj^x7!'*  aml  when  he  commends  his  heroes  for  being  fiot)v  ayatfot, 
he  often  means  no  more  than  fia\r)y  uyaOot,  excellent  warriors/  Among 
other  beautiful  descriptions  of  this  kind,  the  poet,  in  the  following 
passage,  compares  the  military  noise  to  torrents  rolling  with  impetu- 
ous force  from  mountains  into  the  vallies  below  : — 

8*  #T€  xt^tap/Joi  Ttorafidl,  kixt  upfcQi  ptoyrts, 
-  'Es  pnaydynuav  (rvp.^a.\\(Tuy  S/tfipifiwp  vhwp, 
Kpovvuv  in  nf)d\<xv,  ko/Atjs  oroofle  xaP<&W*i 
Tuv  5(  re  Tr\h6ot  Zovitov  fP  otptoiv  f/rAvf  wotft^f 
*ds  rwv  ixioyontvcw  ytyeru  laxh  T«,  <p6fZos  t«.v 

As  torrents  toll,  increased  bj  numerous  rills, 
\\it\i  jage  impetuous  down  tlu  ir  echoing  hills  ; 
Hush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
Rosr  tbrougb  a  thousand  channel*:  to  the  main; 
The  distant  shepheid  tremhhng  hrais  th«'  sound  : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  then  ciie>  rebound.  Tope. 

It  was  also  very  desirable  that  a  commander  tdiould  have  a  strong  and 
loud  voice,  which  might  enable  hiltl  to  give  his  orders  with  proper 
effect,  and  likewise  inspire  the  enemy  with  terror/ 

In  the  wars  of  the  heroic  ages,  generals  fought  at  the  head  of  their 
armies;"  and  hence  they  are  frequently  called  rpofiayotzud  rfo/ici, 
otto  tou  irpofxuyjiCeiv  to)  aTpury,  from  lighting  before  the  army. 

Tpwa\v  fity  irpopdx^fy  'A\<lavSpos  0toci$r,s.b 
Leading  the  Trojans  god-like  Paris  fought. 

Afterwards,  this  practice  was  laid  aside;  and  the  generals,  consider- 


*  Pint.  Lyturgo. 

«  Polyan.  i.  2.    Poll.  i.  10. 
'  Hum.  II.  5'.  v.  4;i0. 

*  Suid.o  ;  Xcnoph.  Anal),  i.  b.  lb. 
»  ['olyton.  lib.  i. 

"  Horn.  11.  ir'.  v.  207.270. 


*  Mem  ih.      ».  408. 

v  Idem  ih.  8'.  v.  452. 
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ing  how  muck  the  event  of  the  battle  depended  on  their  preservation, 
usually  chose  a  place  of  safety. 

The  retreat  and  other  commands  seem  usually  to  have  been  sound- 
ed on  the  same  instrument  with  which  the  alarm  was  given ;  but 
where  the  alarm  was  sounded  by  soft  music,  the  retreat  and  other 
orders  were  signified  by  louder  instruments/ 

The  Lacedaemonians,  when  their  enemies  fled  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, were  not  allowed  to  prosecute  their  victory,  or  pursue  them  to 
any  great  distance/  The  strict  order  of  discipline  observed  by  this 
people  induced  them  to  suffer  their  enemies  to  escape,  rather  than, 
by  breaking  their  ranks,  to  overtake  them ;'  and  the  Spartans  also 
considered  it  base  and  unmanly  to  kill  men  who  bad  ceased  to  resist 
them/ 

It  was  frequent  among  the  Greeks  to  end  their  quarrels  by  single 
combat,  or  by  two  or  more  champions  on  each  side  ;  and  their  kings 
and  great  commanders  were  so  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  aud  so 
•paring  of  the  lives  of  their  soldiers,  that  they  frequently  challenged 
their  rivals  to  decide  their  cause  by  single  fight.' 


CHAP.  IX. 
Sieges,  and  the  Engines  employed  in  them. 

The  early  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  besieging 
towns.*  Their  cities  were  not  fortified  with  walls ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, once  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  became  an  easy  prey  to  an 
invading  army,  which  compelled  them  to  remove  their  habitations.' 
Nor  were  the  Greeks  of  later  ages  very  expert  in  managing  sieges. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  the  most  unskilful  in  this  kind 
of  warfare.*  Indeed,  their  lawgiver  obliged  them,  by  a  particular  in- 
junction, not  easily  to  engage  in  besieging  towns;  and  to  lose  their 
lives  in  such  undertakings  was  accounted  inglorious  and  unworthy  of  a 
Spartan.' 

*  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  *  Horn,  passim. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  y.    Polyan.  i.  i  Thucyd.  lib.  L 

*  Pausan.  Messeniac.  *  HerodoL  ix.  60. 

/  Plat.  Lycurg.    Apoph.  Lacon.  1  Plut.  Sylla ;  Horn.  II.  X*«  V-  860. 

f  Polyan.  i.  19.   Plut.  ParaU. 
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When  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  a  towu  or 
castle,  they  usually  attempted  it  first  by  storm,  surrounding  it  with 
their  whole  army,  and  attacking  it  on  all  sides  at  once ;  which  they 
called  ffayt}vev€tv.  When  they  intended  to  lay  close  siege  to  a  place, 
they  commenced  the  airoreixtrTfios  or  ir€ptT€i-^ttrftust  work  of  circum- 
vallation,  which  sometimes  consisted  of  a  double  wall  or  rampart 
made  of  turfs,  called  irXirQoi  and  jrXtv&a,  The  interior  fortification 
was  designed  to  prevent  sudden  and  unexpected  sallies  from  the 
town,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  possibility  of  succour  from  without; 
and  the  exterior  fortification,  to  secure  them  from  foreign  enemies 
who  might  come  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  When  the  Peloponne- 
sians  invested  PlaUea,  they  raised  a  double  wall ;  the  space  betweeo 
each  wall  was  sixteen  feet,  and  was  occupied  with  lodges  for  guards 
and  sentinels,  which  were  built  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
and  between  every  tenth  of  which  was  a  large  tower,  extended  from 
wall  to  wall/* 

Engines  were  first  called  p&yyupaf  and  afterwards  pyvaraf/  Like 
other  inventions  of  art,  they  were  introduced  from  the  eastern  nations, 
and  were  unknown  in  Greece  till  after  the  Trojan  war.  Homer,  in- 
deed, speaks  of  Kpooom,  which  some  ancient  interpreters  understand 
to  signify  cXt/itues,  scaling  ladders/  but  which  may  probably  denote 
the  pinnacles  of  lowers.7  Others  affirm  that  ladders  were  used  in  tbe 


«  Thucyd.  vi.  I.  SO.  vii.  2.  2. 

"  Hehycli.  P  Horn.  U.  pt%  r.  4 14. 
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Theban  war/  However,  the  different  sorts  of  ladders  were  afterwards 

invented,  when  some  were  rijcrai,  folded/  and  others  btaXvral,  to  be 
taken  in  pieces/  for  the  convenience  of  carriage.  The  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed  were  also  very  different,  being  not  only 
wood,  but  ropes,  leather,  &c. 

Other  engines  were  of  a  later  date.  The  ram,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  wooden  horse,  built  by  Epeus  ;"  but  this  seems  only  con- 
jecture, and  to  rest  on  no  certain  foundation.  This  engine,  however, 
was  very  ancient,  though  the  time  of  its  invention  has  not  been  deter- 
mined." 


THE  TPYT1ANA. 


The  only  constant  instruments  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  de- 
molishing walls  were  those  called  rpuirava,  which  were  long  irons 
with  sharp  ends.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  their 
most  famous  engines  were  invented  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  they  were  used."  Some  say  that 
Pericles,  with  the  assistance  of  Artcmon,  an  artificer  of  Claxomena?, 
contrived  rams,  tortoises,  &c.  •/  but  others  assert  that  some  of  these 
engines  were  used  in  the  preceding  age  by  Miltiades,  at  the  siege  of 
Paros.'  The  principal  of  the  Grecian  engines  employed  in  sieges 
were  these  which  follow  : — 


r  Diod.Sic.  iv.  G7.  ■  Athen*.  lib.  iv.  fine. 

«  An  pi  in.  ■  TltUCjd. 

■  Plat.  Arato.  ■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii.    Plut.  Pericle. 
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XrXwt  T],  a  testudo  or  tortoise,  which  was  so  called  from  its  cover- 
ing or  sheltering  the  soldiers,  as  a  tortoise  is  covered  by  its  shell.1 
There  were  several  sorts  of  it ;  as, 

1.  XfXotri)  arpariwvv,  the  military  testudo,  sometimes  called  rvr- 

a  Lir.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  19.  xUt.  cap.  9.    Athen.  Lip*.  Poliorcet. 
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aevtafiot,  was  when  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  close  to  each  other, 
and  the  rear  ranks  bowing  themselves  placed  their  targets  above  their 
heads.  The  first  rank  stood  erect,  and  the  rest  stooped  lower  by  de- 
grees, till  the  last  rank  kneeled  on  the  ground  ;  the  men  in  the  front 
and  on  the  sides  held  their  targets  before  their  bodies,  and  the  rest 
covered  the  heads  of  those  who  were  placed  before  them  ;  so  that 
the  whole  body  resembled  a  pent-house  or  roof  covered  with  tiles, 
down  which  the  missive  weapons  of  the  enemy  easily  glided,  without 
injuring  the  soldiers  underneath.  This  practice  was  sometimes  used  in 
open  battles,  but  more  frequently  in  surprising  cities  before  the  be- 
sieged were  prepared  for  defence,  and  served  to  protect  the  besiegers 
in  approaching  the  walls. 

2.  XeXdjyrj  xworpts  was  square,  and  its  chief  design,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, was  to  guard  the  soldiers  in  filling  ditches,  and  casting  up  mounts. 

3.  Xf Xdji  T)  opv£  was  triangular,  having  its  front  shelving  downwards 
for  the  protection  of  pioneers,  who  undermined  walls. 

4.  Testudo  arietaria,  by  which  those  who  battered  the  walls  were 
protected. 

rippu  were  wicker  hurdles,  which  the  soldiers  held  over  their 
heads,  and  which  resembled  the  Roman  vinea?. 

Another  engine  of  boards,  like  the  Roman  pluteus,  was  used  by  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander." 

MOUNT,  TOWERS,  AND  BATTERING  RAM. 


\u/fia  was  a  mount,  which  was  raised  so  high  as  to  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  the  besieged  walls.    The  sides  were  walled  in  with  bricks  or 

•  Quint.  Curtiui. 
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stones,  or  secured  with  strong  rafters,  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  The 
fore-part  only,  which  was  to  he  advanced  gradually  nearer  the  walls, 
remained  open.  The  pile  itself  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  materials, 
as  earth,  timher,  boughs,  stones,  &c;  and  into  the  middle  were  cast 
wickers  and  twigs  of  trees,  to  fasten  and  cement  the  other  parts.* 

Wvpyot  were  moveable  towers  of  wood,  usually  placed  upou  the 
mount.  They  were  driven  upon  wheels,  which  were  fixed  within  the 
bottom  planks  to  secure  them  from  the  enemy  ;*  aud  heuce  they 
called  them  (boprjrovs  vvpyovs/  and  trvpyovs  ewrvy^ievovs/  Their  size 
was  not  always  the  same,  but  proportioned  to  the  towers  of  the  city 
which  was  besieged.  The  front,  and,  in  latter  times,  also  the  sides, 
were  usually  covered  with  tiles  ;  and  their  tops  with  raw  hides  and 
other  shrouds,  to  preserve  them  from  fire-balls  and  missive  weapons. 
They  were  formed  into  several  stories,  which  were  able  to  carry  en- 
gines as  well  as  soldiers^  The  first  contrivance  of  them  is  ascribed 
by  some  to  certain  artificers  of  Sicily,  about  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant ;  by  some  to  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  was  engineer  lo 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ami  by  others  to  Diades  and  Chaereas,* 
who  were  instructed  by  Polyidus,  aud  accompanied  Alexander  in  bis 
eastern  expedition.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  as  mention  is  made 
of  wooden  towers  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,'  Diades  and 
Cluereas  improved,  rather  than  invented  them  ;  and  it  might  be  that 
to  these  persons  belonged  the  contrivance  of  making  vvpyovs  <f>opt)rov$, 
portable  towers,  so  as  to  be  taken  in  pieces  and  carried  with  the 
army. 

Kpios,  the  ram,  was  an  engine  with  an  iron  head,  called  K€<paXi),*  or 
eftfioXi), 1  resembling  a  ram's  head,  with  which  they  battered  the  walls 
of  the  enemy."*  There  were  three  sorts  of  it.  1.  The  first  was 
plain  aud  without  art,  being  only  a  long  beam  with  an  iron  head, 
which  the  soldiers  drove  with  force  against  the  wall.  2.  The  second 
was  hung  with  ropes  to  another  beam,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
thrust  it  forwards  with  much  greater  force.  3.  The  third  differed 
from  the  last  in  being  covered  with  a  x€^v1J*  shroud,  to  guard  the 
soldiers  ;  whence  it  was  called  testudo  arietaria.  The  beam  was  some- 
times one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  iron 
plates,  lest  those  who  defended  the  walls  should  set  it  on  fire ;  the 
head  was  armed  with  as  many  horns  as  were  thought  proper.  Ooe 
of  the  rams  of  Vespasian,  the  length  of  which  was  only  fifty  cubits, 
less  than  several  of  the  Grecian  rams,  had  a  head  as  thick  as  ten 
men,  and  twenty-five  horns,  each  as  thick  as  one  man,  and  placed  at 
the  distance  of  a  cubit  from  the  rest ;  the  weight,  as  usual,  hung  on 
the  hinder  part,  and  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  aud  five  hundred 
talents  :  w  hen  it  was  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  if  not  taken 
in  pieces,  it  required  one  hundred  and  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  or  three 
hundred  pairs  of  horses  and  mules,  to  draw  it ;  aud  fifteen  hundred 
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men  employed  their  utmost  strength  in  forcing  it  against  the  walls.* 
Sometimes  these  rams  were  driven  upon  wheels. 

'EXexoX/i  was  invented  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonns,  who, 
having  taken  Rhodes  and  several  other  towns  by  the  help  of  this  ma- 
chine, obtained  the  surname  of  UoXtopKtirtis.0  It  was  a  machine  of 
vast  bulk,  not  unlike  the  ram  covered  with  a  shroud,  but  of  much 
greater  size  and  force  ;  and  it  was  driven  both  with  ropes  and  wheels, 
and  contained  several  other  smaller  engines,  from  which  stones  and 
other  missile  weapons  were  cast/ 

KarciireXrot  denote  sometimes  arrows,7  and  sometimes  engines  from 
which  arrows  were  cast  ;r  in  the  latter  of  these  significations  they  are 
called  o£i//3eAe<»'  and  fitXooTaatit.'  The  invention  of  these  engines  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  Syrians,"  and  by  others  to  the  Sicilians, 
about  the  time  in  which  Dionysius  the  Elder  engaged  in  the  war  with 
Carthage/ 

Engines  to  cast  stones  were  of  several  sorts  :  some  for  smaller  stones 
only,  as  otycvbovai,  slings;  others  for  those  of  a  larger  size,  called 
sometimes  by  the  general  names  of  payyava  and  fiayyavtKa  opyara,9 
which  denoted  all  sorts  of  engines,  or  d^crr/pm  opyava/  those  de- 
signed for  casting  missile  weapons;  and  sometimes  by  more  peculiar 
titles,  as  XiOo06Xot,?  verpofiuXoi,*  the  word  fitj\avai  being  understood; 
and  ircrpofioXa*  and  vtrpo^oXtKa  opyava,  which,  nevertheless,  are 
names  so  general  as  to  comprehend  all  engines  that  cast  stones.  The 
famous  engine  which  the  Romans  called  ballUta,  and  by  which  stones, 
not  less  than  mill-stones,  were  thrown  with  such  force  as  to  destroy 
whole  houses  at  once,*  though  used  in  Greece,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  proper  denomination. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  besieged  gave  notice  to  their 
confederates  to  hasten  to  their  assistance  :  in  the  day,  this  was  done 
by  raising  a  great  smoke;  and  in  the  night,  by  fires  or  lighted 
torches,  called  ^ovirrot  and  <ppvKTwp{ai ;  whence  to  siguify  the  coming 
of  enemies  was  denominated  tppvtruptiv.'  These  torches  were  termed 
fyvKTol  ToXeptoi,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  called  tyvcroi  ftXwt, 
which  were  lighted  on  the  approach  of  friends:  the  latter  were  held 
firm  and  unmoved  ;  the  former  were  waved  iu  the  air. 

The  walls  were  guarded  with  soldiers,  who,  with  stones  and  other 
missile  weapons,  assaulted  the  invaders ;  and  the  carairtXrcu  and 
other  engines  of  that  kind,  being  planted  within  the  town,  played 
upon  them.  Many  other  methods  were  used.  The  Tyrians,  heating 
brass  bucklers  red-bot,  filled  them  with  sand  and  lime,  which  they 
poured  on  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  and  which,  getting  between  their 
armor  and  8esh,  burned  them  very  much,  and  obliged  them  to  strip 
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off  their  armor,  so  that  the  besieged  wounded  them  without  receiving 
any  injury  themselves.  The  mines  of  the  besiegers  were  sometimes 
rendered  ineffectual  by  countermines ;  their  mounts  were  under- 
mined ;  their  towers  and  engines  were  burned  with  fire-balls;  and  the 
besieged  defended  themselves  with  skins,  woolpacks,  and  whatever 
would  ward  off  stones  and  other  missile  weapons.  They  broke  off  the 
heads  of  battering  rams  with  great  stones  from  the  walls;  or  they 
rendered  them  useless  by  cutting  with  long  scythes  the  ropes  by  which 
they  were  governed.  If  there  re'mained  no  hope  of  defending  the 
walls,  they  sometimes  raised  new  ones  and  forts  within.  Many  other 
contrivances  were  used  by  the  besieged. 

When  the  Greeks  got  "possession  of  a  city,  they  sometimes  put  to 
the  sword  all  who  were  found  in  arms,  demolished  the  walls  aud 
buildings,  and  reduced  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  slavery  ;  some- 
times they  received  them  into  favor,  requiring  only  a  tributary  ac- 
knowledgment. The  Athenians  were  wont  to  send  colonies  to  in- 
habit the  places  which  they  had  depopulated,  and  which  they  divided 
by  lots  among  some  of  the  commonalty,  when  met  in  a  public  assem- 
bly/ 

When  the  Greeks  demolished  a  city,  they  pronounced  dreadful 
curses  against  those  who  should  rebuild  it;  and  this,  as  some  think, 
was  the  reason  that  Troy,  which  had  been  devoted  to  irreparable  ruin 
by  Agamemnon,  could  not  be  raised  out  of  its  ashes,  though  attempted 
by  several  persons/ 


The  ancient  Greeks  treated  their  dead  enemies  in  a  very  indeceut 
and  barbarous  manner,  by  disfiguring  and  stabbing  them,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  ignominy  and  scorn.  This  cruel  and  inhuman  prac- 
tice was  not  entirely  abolished  in  the  Trojan  war ;  for,  among  other 
instances,  Hector  lay  unburied  many  days,  was  dragged  around  the 
walls  of  Troy  and  the  sepulchre  of  Patroclus,  and  suffered  indignities 
of  every  kind/  It  was  also  customary  for  the  conquerors  to  hinder 
their  enemies  from  interring  their  dead,  till  they  had  paid  large  sums 
of  money  for  their  ransom  :  thus,  Hector's  body  was  redeemed  from 
Achilles  ;<  and  that  of  Achilles  from  the  Trojans,  for  the  same  price.* 
If  the  bodies  were  not  ransomed,  they  frequently  remained  unburied. 


IloAAckj  y  l<f>Blnovs  ifvx&i  £I8i  irpotatytv 
'HpcW,  outovj  8'  i\wpia  t«0x«  wbvutoiv, 
Oitavoial  t«  iro<ri.' 

That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain, 
Whose  liruhs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore.  Popt. 
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«*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub. 

•  Eustath.  II.  f. 

/  Horn.  II.  X'.  v.  398  et  307. 


i  Idem.  ib. «/. 

*  Lycophjon.  Cassandra  x.  *89. 

•  Horn.  II.  a.  v.  3. 
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This  custom,  however,  was  not  so  common  as  in  more  early  times  ;* 
and  in  succeeding  ages  it  was  wholly  discontinued. 

The  Athenians  were  superstitiously  careful  to  procure  an  honorable 
interment  for  the  bodies  of  their  own  soldiers,  who  had  valiantly  lost 
their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country ;'  and  the  neglect  or  omission  of 
i  lus  rite  was  deemed  highly  criminal." 

When  the  Greeks  carried  their  arms  inlo  distant  countries,  they 
reduced  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  ashes,  that  they  might  be  con- 
veyed to  their  relations  and  deposited  in  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors."   This  we  find  practised  in  the  Trojan  war: — 

AwtoI  8'  kyp6n*roi  nv«kfooyu*v  irBdSe  rtxpobs 
Bovel  teal  iHu6»ouriir  ttTOf  KOTatctfon**  airrovi 
Tvr$bv  iwo  wph         &s  k  (xrria  waurlr  tKaerros 
OUaB'  Ayr},  5rav  ooVt  rtu-utfia  warptta  ycucw." 

Then  we  will  haete  with  oien,  mules,  and  wains, 
To  wheel  these  bodies  down  toward  the  licet, 
Where  we  will  burn  them,  that  the  bonea  of  each 
May  he  delivered  safe  at  uur  return 
To  his  own  children*  Cowrr.a. 

The  Laceda^moiiiaus  considered  this  as  an  useless  labor,  and  therefore 
buried  their  dead  in  the  country  where  they  died  ;  only  their  kings 
they  embalmed  with  honey,  and  conveyed  them  home/ 

All  the  soldiers  attended  at  the  funeral  solemnities  with  their  arms 
reversed  ;  it  being  customary  for  mourners  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  what  was  usual  at  other  times.'  The  tombs  were  adorned  with 
inscriptions  of  their  names,  and  sometimes  of  their  parentage  and  ex- 
ploits. This  honor  the  Spartan  lawgiver  granted  only  to  women  who 
died  in  childbed,  and  to  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  battle/  These 
last  were  buried  with  green  boughs,  and  honored  with  an  oration. 
Such  of  the  Spartans  as  excelled  the  rest,  and  were  esteemed  com- 
plete warriors,  were  interred  in  their  red  coats ;'  and  their  arms  were 
fixed  upon  their  tombs.  This  latter  custom  was  not  peculiar  to 
Sparta,  but  prevailed  in  every  part  of  Greece,  where,  besides  their 
arms,  it  was  usual  to  add  the  badge  of  whatever  other  profession  they 
bad  borne.  Elpenor,  appearing  to  Ulysses  in  the  shades  below,  en- 
treats  him  to  fix  upon  his  tomb  the  oar  with  which  he  used  to  row, 
and  to  cast  his  arms  into  the  funeral  pile.'  On  the  grave  of  JViisenus, 
the  trumpeter  of  jEneas,  his  arms,  oar,  and  trumpet  were  fixed." 

It  was  customary  for  the  Spartan  matrons,  when  an  engagement  had 
taken  place  near  home,  to  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  their  sons  ;  and 
those  who  had  received  more  wounds  behind  than  before  were  con- 
veyed away  privately, or  left  in  the  common  heap;  but  those  who  had 
a  greater  number  of  wounds  in  their  breasts  were  carried  away  with 
triumph,  to  be  buried  among  their  ancestors/  They  were  conveyed 
home  upon  their  bucklers     and  hence  that  famous  command  of  the 


*  Horn.  Il.f.v.  414.  V.*. 408.  jElian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  iu.  cap.  27.  Plut.  Theseo. 

■  Plut.  Nicia ;  Diod.  Sic.  x». 

■  Xenoph.  Gnec.  Hist.  lib.  i. 
-  Horn.  Scbol.  II.  a',  f .  52. 

*  Hon.  II.  ij\  *•  332. 
>•  Plat.  Agesilao. 

Antiq.o/Gr. 


*  Virg.  i£n.  xi.  92.  Stat.  Theb.  vi. 
r  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

*  ,-tlian.  Var.  Hiat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
1  Horn.  Odys.  X'.  v.  74. 

■  Virg.  ^n.  »i.  ».  232. 

■  /than.  Var.  II»»t.  lib.  xii.  cap.  21. 

*  Auaon.  Epigram.  24. 
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mother  to  her  son,  *H  rav,  f/  ewt  ras,  Bring  this  (buckler)  home  with 
you,  or  be  brought  upon  it/ 

The  Athenians  used  to  place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents  three 
days  before  the  funeral,  that  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
rluding  their  relations,  and  paying  them  the  last  honors.  On  the  fourth 
day,  a  coffin  of  cypress  was  sent  from  every  tribe  to  convey  the 
bones  of  their  own  relations  ;  after  which  went  a  covered  hearse,  in 
memory  of  those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found.  All  these,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  were  carried  to  the  public 
burial  place,  called  Ceramicus,  and  there  interred.  One  oration  was 
spoken  in  commendation  of  them  alt ;  and  their  motiuments  were 
adorned  with  pillars,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  which  de- 
corated the  tombs  of  the  most  honorable  persons.  The  oration  was 
pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  those  who  had  behaved  most  valiantly  ;* 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  solemnity,  the  same  oration  was  con- 
stantly repeated  every  year.*  As  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice at  Athens,  it  is  observable,  that  the  brave  men  who  were  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Marathon  were  interred  in  the  place  where  they  fell,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  wonderful  victory.*  It  may  be  also 
observed,  that  in  their  lists  the  names  of  the  soldiers  deceased  were 
marked  with  the  letter  0,  the  initial  \>{Qav6rrttt  which  signifies  dead  ; 
those  of  the  living  with  r,  the  initial  of  Trjpovpevot,  which  denotes  pre- 
served.  The  aame  custom  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans.' 


CHAP.  Xi. 

Military  Booty,  Offering*  to  the  Gods  after  Victory, 

Trophies,  Sfc. 

Military  booty  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils.  The  prisoners 
who  could  not  ransom  themselves  were  made  slaves,  and  either  told, 
or  employed  in  the  service  of  their  conquerors  :c  they  were  called 
alxnuXutrot/  and  bopvaXwroi.1 

The  spoils  were  commonly  distinguished  by  two  names,  being 
taken  either  from  the  dead,  and  termed  <m/Xn/or  from  the  living,  and 
called  \a<pvpa  ;s  but  sometimes  they  were  denominated  Impa/  which 
included  those  taken  from  the  dead  as  well  as  from  the  living.'  These 
spoils  consisted  of  garments,  arms,1  standards,  and,  in  general,  of 
whatever  moveables  belonged  to  the  conquered/  whose  whole  property 
by  the  laws  of  war  passed  to  the  conquerors.1" 

In  early  times,  heroes  or  great  commanders,  who  fought  in  chariots, 

*  Plut.  Apophthegm.  d  Xi-noph.  hi  Ageail. 

»  Pulem.  in  Argum.  twv  hnrmfim  \6-      '  Poll.  vii.  33.  *eg.  156. 

yoir.  /  Suidas. 

*  Cicero  de  Orntore.  I  Id.  in  Adtpvpa. 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  *  Hum.  II.      ».  68. 
b  Ruffin.in  Hieronym.  lsidor.  llispal.       1  EuMath.ad  II.  a. 

lib.  i.  rap.  23.  *  Horn.  II.  a'.  ».  458. 

•  Pausan.  viii.  47.  ix.  15.    Horn.  11.  f .       '  Xenoph.  Cyroprd.  iii. 
v.  427.  -  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i. 
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no  sooner  gained  a  victory  over  their  rivals  than  they  seized  their 
armor."  Common  soldiers  were  not  permitted  such  liberty,  but 
gathered  the  spoils  of  the  dead  after  the  buttle  was  ended  ;  and  if 
they  attempted  lo  collect  them  before,  they  were  considered  as  defi- 
cient in  discipline. 

M^Tti  w  iv&puv  4iri&a\\6ntvos,  fitr6rto0t 
Miuk'tu,  &s  Ktv  KKtiara  (pt'pw  4wl  yrjas  iKTfTcu' 
'AAA*  livSpas  ttrtlmptv,  twtira  it  ko!  tc»  ttcqKot 
N«tpouj  Ofi-riMo*  <rv\fotTt  T*6v*iwrat.* 

No  son  of  Mars  descend  for  servile  gains. 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  the  foe  remains. 
Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil ! 
First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil.  Popk. 

The  same  method  was  followed  iu  succeeding  ages.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  were  forbidden  lo  take  the  spoils  of  those  whom 
they  had  conquered  /  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  prohibition 
was,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Lacedaemonian  to  be  enriched  by 
them.?  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  their  soldiers  from  seizing  the 
spoils,  the  Spartans  had  always  three  hundred  men  appointed  to  ob- 
serve their  actious,  and  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  delinquents/ 

The  whole  booty  was  brought  to  the  general,'  who  first  made 
choice  of  that  which  pleased  hitn  best/  gave  to  those,  who  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  the  battle,  according  to  their  merits,"  and  di- 
vided the  remainder  in  equal  portions  among  the  rest."  Hence 
Achilles  complains  of  Agamemnon,  that  he  had  always  the  best  part 
of  the  booty;  whilst  he  himself,  who  sustained  the  burden  of  the.  war, 
was  content  with  a  small  pittance/  Whenever  any  booty  of  great 
value  was  taken,  the  soldiers  reserved  it  for  a  present  to  their  general, 
or  to  the  commander  of  their  party/ 

Before  the  spoils  were  distributed,  the  Greeks  considered  them- 
selves obliged  to  make  an  offering  of  the  best  of  them  to  the  gods,  to 
whose  assistance  they  were  indebted  for  them  all.  Those  selected  for 
this  purpose  were  called  cik-poOiyia,  as  if  atpooiyia,  wapa  to  oivtoQai  iy 
fiHX'j  roAXouf,  because  the  war,  in  which  ihey  were  collected,  had 
destroyed  many  or  uiro  rov  Oubs,  because  after  naval  engagements 
they  were  exposed  on  the  shore ;  or  rather  At  tupov  row  0o«ds,  from 
the  top  of  the  heap,  because  all  the  spoils  being  collected  into  one 
heap,  the  first  fruits  were  offered  to  the  gods/  in  allusion  to  (his 
custom,  the  word  aicpoQunA&oOai  signifies  to  choose  the  best  of  any 
thing/ 

The  gods  to  whom  this  honor  was  paid  were  not  only  those  whom 
they  considered  as  having  a  peculiar  concern  in  military  affairs,  as 
Mars,  Minerva,  &c.  but  several  others,  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  any  to 


"  Horn.  pa*»im. 

•  id.  u.  f.  v.  as. 

p  /rlian.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
«  Plut.  Apoj.htheg.  Laeon. 
'  Eustatb.  II.  f.  t.  00. 

•  Horn.  11.  i.  v.  331. 
'  Id.  ib.  A',  v.  703. 
-  Id.  ib.  i.  v.  334. 


■  Id.  ib.  A',  v.  703. 

■  Id.  ib.t*.  v.  103. 

*  Horodot.  Calliop.  Lycophr.  Catmadr. 
v.  298. 

v  Kustath.  Odys.  V. 

*  Suid.    Sophocl.  Schcl.Trachln. 
-  Kuiip.  Hercul.  Fur.  v.  170. 
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whom  they  thought  themselves  obliged  for  success,  and  especially 
those  who  were  the  protectors  of  their  city  or  country. 

liif  Greeks  had  several  methods  of  consecrating  spoils  :  sometimes 
they  collected  them  into  a  heap  and  consumed  them  with  fire,  and 
sometimes  they  made  presents,  which  were  huui»  up  in  temples.*  It 
was  very  common  to  dedicate  the  armor  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suspend 
it  in  temples;  hut  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forhidden  this;  and  the 
reason  assigned  was,  that  offerings  taken  from  t  owards  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  or  to  those  of  youth/  This 
custom,  however,  was  very  ancient/  and  almost  universally  adopted/ 

It  was  also  usual  to  dedicate  to  the  gods  their  own  weapons,  when 
they  retired  from  the  noise  of  war  to  a  private  life ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  performed  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  gods,  by 
whose  protection  they  had  been  delivered  from  dangers/  Lest,  how 
ever,  these  arms  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  malecontents  in  tumults 
and  insurrections,  they  were  rendered  unfit  for  service;  and  hence 
the  bucklers  were  hung  up  without  handles. 

As  a  farther  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the  gods,  it  was 
customary  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices,  and  return  public  thanks  to  them. 
It  is  observable  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  their  greatest  success 
by  force  of  arms,  offered  only  a  cock  to  the  god  of  war ;  but  when 
they  obtained  a  victory  by  stratagem  and  without  bloodshed,  they 
sacrificed  an  ox  :<  by  this  they  intimated  to  their  generals  that  policy, 
as  well  as  valor,  was  requisite  in  a  warrior,  and  that  those  victories 
were  to  be  preferred,  in  which  they  suffered  the  least.  It  may  also 
be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Greeks  had  a  custom  which  resem- 
bled the  Roman  triumph  :  the  conquerors,  crowned  with  garlands, 
repeating  hymns  and  songs,  brandishing  their  spears,  attended  by 
their  captives,  and  exposing  all  their  spoils  to  public  view,  made  a 
procession  through  the  middle  of  their  city  ;  aud  this  was  called  0ea- 

Trophies  were  denominated  by  the  ancient  Athenians  rporaia,  and 
by  succeeding  ages,  rpoiram.*  They  were  dedicated  to  some  of  the 
gods,  especially  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  1  poVntos  and  Tpoiraiov^os  ;*  and 
to  Juno  who  shared  in  her  husband's  title,  and  was  called  TporaiaJ 
The  manner  of  adorning  trophies  was  by  hanging  up  all  sorts  of  arms 
taken  from  the  enemy."* 

■Tp&iraia  IBpvtrai 
Tlavrt  vxiav  (xorr*  f&y  woAc/i/a-v." 
All  sorts  of  anus  that  from  the  foe  lie  took, 
tie  hung  about  the  trophy  which  he  rais'd. 

To  these  were  commonly  added  the  names  of  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated,  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  ;  with  an  ac- 

b  Ht  rodut.  lib.  ix.  *  Phavorinus. 

«  Plut.  Apophtli.  Lacon.  «  Afistoph.  Schol.  Plut.  ».  455. 

*  EutUtti.  in  11.  if'.  V.  81.  *  Pausan.  Lacon.   Plut.  Parall.  Phur- 

'  Horn.  II. tj'.  v.  St.    Virg.  .£n.  vii.  v.  nutus. 

183.    1  Sam.  \x\.  9.  '  Phavorin.  Lvcophr.  Cassandr.  x.  13.*> 

/  Ilor.  lib.  t.  epist.  i.  v.  I.  Ovid.  Trist.      ■  Juvenal.  Sat.  x.  v.  133 

lib.  iv.  "  KurijuJ.  Herai  lid.  v.786. 

s  Plut.  Iustit.  La  Cull. 
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count  of  all  the  spoils  and  other  remarkable  occurrences  of  the  war. 
This  inscription  was  called  ixiypafrl  or  e*/ypa/j/ja,  and  was  frequently 
eugraven,  whence  iiri  Tpovaiy  eynroXai^at,  to  engrave  on  the  trophy 
and  sometimes  it  was  written  with  ink,  whence  Othryades,  the  Lace- 
daemonian, just  surviving  his  victory  over  the  Argians,  caused  a 
trophy  to  be  erected,  upon  which,  whilst  supported  by  his  spear,  he 
inscribed  with  his  own  blood,  instead  of  ink,  Au  TpoxatovxyS 

The  spoils  were  hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  and  the  olive  was 
frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  the  emblem 
of  peace,  which  is  a  consequence  of  victory.  Several  other  trees  were 
also  honored  in  the  same  manner,  especially  the  oak,  which  was  con- 
secrated to  Jupiter.'  It  was  likewise  customary  to  erect  trophies  upon 
eminences,  that  they  might  be  more  conspicuous/  Instead  of  trees, 
succeeding  ages  erected  pillars  of  stone  or  brass  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  their  victories  ;  and  to  raise  these  was  called  imavai  rpfaniov, 
an  expression  that  was  also  applied  to  the  erection  of  trees  ;  for  if  the 
place  which  was  chosen  was  destitute  of  trees  fit  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  usual  to  supply  that  defect  by  erecting  one.' 

To  demolish  trophies  was  considered  unlawful  and  sacrilegious,  be- 
cause they  were  all  consecrated  to  some  deity.  Nor  was  it  deemed 
a  less  crime  to  pay  them  divine  adoration,  or  to  repair  them  when  de- 
cayed, which  was  a  means  of  reviving  past  injuries.  For  the  same 
reason,  those  Greeks  who  first  introduced  the  custom  of  erecting 
pillars  as  trophies,  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.' 

The  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies,  to  which  they  were 
obliged  by  a  law  observed  from  the  reign  of  Caranus,  one  of  whose 
trophies  was  devoured  by  wolves;"  and  for  this  reason  Alexander  the 
Great,  how  vain  soever  in  other  instances,  never  raised  a  trophy. 

After  trophies  fell  into  disuse,  the  Greeks  still  raised  monumeuts 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  victories,  and  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  the  gods.  Even  before  the  disuse  of  trophies,  statues  were  some- 
times erected  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Jupiter 

Aihs  rpAreuov  Iffrircu  fifHTas.™ 

Sometimes  the  same  god  was  honored  with  a  temple  on  the  same  ac- 
count." Sometimes  they  erected  towers,  which  they  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  their  euemies. 

It  was  also  customary  to  raise  altars  to  the  gods ;  of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  Alexander,  who,  returning  from  his  Indian  expedition, 
erected  altars  scarcely  inferior  to  the  most  lofty  towers  in  height,  and 
exceeding  them  in  breadth.* 


*  Lucian. 

'  Plut.  Parall.   Stobams  ;  Tit.  de  For- 

*  Sidon.  Panegyr.  Sttt.  Thebaid. 
r  Virg.  i€n.  EL  t.  4. 

*  Id.  ibid. 


'  Plut.  Rom.  Quast. 

*  Paoaaniaa. 

*  HerodoL  lib.  ix. 

*  Eurip.  Phcenus. 

*  Pausan.  I.aconicis. 

*  Arriaa.  Esped.  Alexand.  lib.  v. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Military  Punishments  and  Rewards,  and  the  Manner  of  conveying 

Intelligence. 

The  Greeks  had  no  certain  method  of  correcting  their  soldiers, 
but  left  that  to  the  discretion  of  their  commanders.  In  a  few  cases, 
indeed,  the  laws  made  provisions. 

Avro/ioXoi,  runaways,  suffered  death.' 

'AtTTpaTevTot,  they  who  refused  to  serve  in  war,  or  who  quitted  their 
ranks,  were  obliged,  by  a  law  of  Charondas,  to  sit  three  days  in  the 
public  forum  in  women's  apparel."  At  Athens  aarparcuroi,  they  who 
refused  to  serve  in  war  ;  Aei7roru\-rai,  they  who  deserted  their  ranks ; 
and  betXot,  cowards,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  garlands,  nor  to  enter 
the  iepa  bnfioreXi},  public  temples:*  they  were  also  obliged  by  the 
undecemviri  to  appear  in  the  court  called  Heliaea,  where  a  fine  was 
imposed,  or  other  punishment  inflicted,  according  to  their  demerit ; 
and  if  a  fine  was  imposed,  the  criminal  was  imprisoned  till  payment 
was  made.c  Anions  these  may  be  reckoned  /M^a*77ri&es,  they  who  lo>t 
their  bucklers,  which  was  deemed  a  mark  of  extreme  cowardice;  ami 
hence  a  law  was  enacted,  that  whoever  charged  another  falsely  with 
this  crime  should  be  fined/  Rut  the  Lacedaemonians  inflicted  the 
severest  punishments  on  all  such  offenders  ;  for  their  laws  obliging 
them  either  to  conquer  or  die,  they  who  quitted  their  bucklers  were 
as  much  disgraced  as  if  they  had  forsaken  their  ranks.  Among  the 
same  people,  fugitives  or  runaways  were  deprived  of  all  honors,  and 
it  was  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  intermarry  with  them;  whoever  met 
them  in  the  streets  had  liberty  to  beat  them,  and  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  resist  in  their  own  defence  :  and  to  render  them  more  re- 
markable, they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  dirty  habit,  to  have  their 
gowns  patched  with  different  colors,  and  their  beards  half  shaven  and 
half  unshaven/  Their  reproach  was  likewise  extended  to  their  whole 
family ;  and  therefore  their  mothers  frequently  atoned  for  their  crime 
by  stabbing  them  at  their  first  meeting.  Demaratus,  being  asked  why 
they  punished  with  such  severity  those  who  quitted  their  bucklers, 
when  the  loss  of  the  helmet  or  coat  of  mail  was  deemed  less  dis- 
graceful, replied,  that  these  were  only  intended  for  the  defence  of 
single  persons,  whilst  bucklers  were  serviceable  to  the  whole  army  ; 
and  Archilochus,  the  poet,  was  banished  from  Sparta  for  triumphing 
in  an  epigram  at  the  loss  of  his  buckler/ 

To  pawn  their  arms  was  also  accounted  a  crime  among  the  Greeks, 
and  was  forbidden  by  a  law  at  Athens/ 

As  rewards  of  valor,  the  private  soldiers  were  invested  with  office. 

-  l  lpian.  ad  Timocrat.  mocrat. 

"  Dio<i.  Sicul.  xii.  1C.  d  Lvs.  Orat.  a.  in  Theomnest. 

6  .Kschin.in  Ciesiph.    Demosth.  in  Ti«  *  Plot.  Agosil. 

inocrat.  f  Strab.  xii.    Plut.  InMit,  Lacon. 

e  .Ksdiin.  in  Ctetiph,    Demo>tli.in  Ti-  4  Aristoph.  Plut.  act.  ii.  »c.  it. 
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and  the  subordinate  officers  honored  with  higher  commands/  It  was 
also  customary  for  the  general  to  reward  with  large  gifts  those  who 
had  signalized  themselves.'  Hence  Agamemnon  encourages  Teucer 
to  conduct  himself  bravely,  by  assuring  bin  of  a  considerable  reward 
when  the  city  should  be  takeu : 


*H  Tp^i^o8,,     Svct  tirwovs  ainoiOiv  u \ < <r<jxr, 
'Hi  yvraux',  ^  *b  roi  ifibv  A«'xot  uaaya&atrot* 

Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 
I  hi-  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine  ; 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car, 
With  course  r*  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
Or  some  fair  captive  whom  thy  eye*  approve, 
Shall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  with  Jove.  Pope. 


Sometimes  crowns  were  presented,  on  which  were  inscribed  ihe  names 
and  actions  of  the  persons  who  had  merited  them.'  Some  were 
honored  with  permission  to  raise  pillars  or  erect  statues  to  the  gods, 
with  inscriptions  declaring  their  victories.1"  This,  however,  was  an 
honor  which  neither  Miltiades  nor  Themistocles  could  obtain  ;  for  in 
the  primitive  ages  rewards  were  distributed  more  sparingly  than  in 
succeeding  times,  when  the  road  to  honor  became  easier,  and  men 
were  rewarded  for  actions  which  were  only  of  an  ordinary  nature." 

At  Athens,  another  honor  conferred  on  the  valiant  was,  to  have  their 
arms  deposited  in  the  citadel,  and  to  be  called  Cecropidae,  citizens  of 
the  true  ancient  blood.*  Some  were  presented  with  a  wayoxXia,  com- 
plete suit  of  armor/  Others  were  praised  in  songs  of  triumph,' and 
in  funeral  speeches  ;r  and  Demosthenes  composed  l*iT&<f>iov  Xoyov,  a 
funeral  oration,  on  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea.'  The  rewards  of 
valor  were  denominated  tyicrrtla,'  ewaOXa,  vtrnrr/pta,  and  iwivitta. 

They  who  lost  any  of  their  limbs  in  the  war,  and  were  called  abv- 
varoi,  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  provided  they  bad  not  an 
estate  of  three  Attic  pounds  yearly ;  on  which  account  they  were  ex- 
amined by  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  Their  allowance  was  an  obo- 
lus  a  day:  some  say  that  they  had  two  oboli  every  day  ;  and  others, 
that  they  received  nine  drachma?,  or  fifty-four  oboli,  every  month." 

The  children  of  those  who  valiantly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
glory  and  preservation  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,1'  were  educated 
at  the  public  charge  till  they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  They 
were  then  presented  with  a  -xavorXla,  complete  suit  of  armor,  -  and 
brought  forth  before  the  people,  when  oue  of  the  ministers  proclaimed 
before  them  as  follows :  "  In  remembrance  of  their  fathers'  merits 
the  republic  has  hitherto  educated  these  young  men,  but  now  dis- 
misses them  thus  armed,  that  they  may  thank  their  country  by  imita- 
ting their  fathers'  examples."    As  a  farther  encouragemcut  they  had 

*  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  Meraorab.iii.4.  1.       *  Plut.  Lysandro. 

*  Virg.  /En.  ix.  v.  263.  r  Thucyd.  ii.  S4.  Lucian.  de  Luctu. 

*  Horn.  II.  0'.  v.  289.  1  Demoath.  Opp. 


1  Demosth.  adv.  Androt. 
m  Plutarch.  (intone. 
"  /Eschin.  in  Ctesiphoat. 
•  Demosth.  Funebr. 
p  Plut.  Alcibiade. 


1  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  v.  19. 
"  Plut.  Solone  ;  Lysias  wtpl  tiurdrov, 
Harpocrat.  Suid.  v.  'klvvvrot. 
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the  honor  of  vpoehpla,  the  first  seats  at  shows  and  at  all  public 
meetings. 

The  laws  of  Solon  provided  also  for  the  parents  of  those  who  died 
in  war;  it  being  reasonable  that  those  who  had  lost,  in  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  their  sons,  the  comfort  and  support  of  their  de- 
clining age,  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge.* 

The  Greeks  conveyed  intelligence  by  different  means,  and  by  differ- 
ent sorts  of  messengers.  The  iinepobpd/iot  were  lightly  armed  with 
darts  and  hand  grenadoes,  or  with  bows  and  arrows  ;•  one  of  whom 
was  Phidippides,  famous  in  the  history  of  Miltiades  for  his  vision  of 
Pau.'  But  the  contrivance  of  all  others,  the  most  celebrated  for  close 
conveyance  of  intelligence,  was  the  Lacedaemonian  okvtoXtj,  which  was 
a  white  roll  of  parchment  wrapped  round  a  black  stick,  and  which  was 
about  four  cubits  in  length,*  and  derived  its  name  from  <rcvroi,  a  skin. 
The  manner  and  use  of  it  was  as  follows : — when  the  magistrates  com- 
missioned any  general  or  admiral,  they  took  two  round  pieces  of  wood, 
equal  to  each  other  in  size:  one  of  these  they  kept,  and  delivered  the 
other  to  the  commander,  to  whom  when  they  had  any  thing  of  im- 
portance to  communicate,  tbey  cut  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment, 
and  rolling  it  upon  their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they 
wrote  their  business  upon  it ;  then  taking  it  off,  they  despatched  it 
to  the  commander;  and  be  applying  the  parchment  to  his  own  staff', 
the  folds  exactly  corresponded  with  each  other,  as  at  the  writing ; 
aud  the  characters,  which  before  were  confused  and  unintelligible, 
became  very  plain,  and  attested  the  authenticity  of  the  magistrates' 
command.' 

CHAP.  XIII. 
The  different  Sortt  of  Ships. 

They  who  ventured  themselves  on  the  sea  made  their  first  at- 
tempts in  shallow  water,  and  trusttd  not  themselves  at  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shore ;  but  being  emboldened  by  frequent 
trials,  they  proceeded  farther  by  degrees,  till  at  length 'they  took 
courage,  and  launched  into  the  main  ocean/ 

To  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  ships  Is  un- 
certain. Several  persons  pretend  to  this  honor,  as  Prometheus,  Nep- 
tune, Janus,  Atlas,  Hercules,  Jason,  Danaus,  Erythneus,  See. ;  but 
common  fame  assigns  it  to  Minerva,  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Some,  who,  leaving  these  antiquated  fables  of  the  poets, 
endeavour  to  proceed  with  more  certainty,  ascribe  the  invention 
to  the  /Eginensians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
coasts.*" 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  Grecians 
*  Plat.  Mcnexeno  ;  Diog.  Laert.  Solon.   At.   A.  GeUius. 

y  Suidas.  «  Gaudian.  Pnefat.  in  Rap.Proacrpinr. 

«  Com.Nepos  Miltiade.  d  Plin.  lib.  ».  cap.  i«.    Strab.  lib.  xti. 

■  Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  Od.  vi.  Mela  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

1  Plut,  LyMutdr.    Aristoph.  Schol.  in 
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that  made  use  of  ships/  The  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  /Egina  ad- 
dicted themselves  early  to  navigation,  the  invention  of  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  has  been  attributed  to  them/  The  inhabitants 
of  Salamis  also  excelled,  in  the  heroic  tiroes,  in  the  knowledge  of 
navigation.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Argives  but  none  of  these 
people  could  be  compared  with  the  Cretans,  who  are  aaid  to  have 
possessed  the  empire  of  the  sea/  The  Lacedaemonians  must  also 
have  addicted  themselves  at  an  early  period  to  maritime  affairs ;' 
though  they  were  afterwards  by  a  law  forbidden  navigation.'  It  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  that  the  Coriuthians  became  so  powerful  at 
sea.  It  is  observable,  that  the  wood  which  the  Greeks  used  iu  build- 
ing ships  was  alder,  poplar,  or  fir/  which  being  hard  and  light  were 
most  proper  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  ships  were  built  without  art,  and  possessed  neither 
strength  uor  ornament ;  but  they  consisted  only  of  planks  laid  to- 
gether, and  so  compacted  as  to  keep  out  ihe  water."  In  some  places 
they  were  nothing  more  than  hulks  of  trees  made  hollow,  which  were 
called  rr\ola  povd^vXa,  from  their  consisting  of  one  piece  of  timber 
only."  In  later  ages,  also,  the  same  were  used  at  some  places,  and 
were  called  imtyij  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  word,*  from 
9K«TrT€ffd(ut  because  they  were  made  by  hollowing  a  tree.  Nor  was 
wood  alone  applied  to  this  purpose,  but  any  other  materials  that 
floated  on  the  water  without  sinking;  as  the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus 
or  leather,  of  which  in  ancient  times  ships  were  frequently  composed, 
and  from  which  they  were  called  icXoia  bifdepira  or  beppartva.  These 
were  sometimes  surrounded  with  wickers,  and  sometimes  made  only 
of  leather,  or  hides  sewed  together/  Of  this  last  kind  was  the  infer- 
nal boat  of  Charon/ 

When  ships  were  brought  to  rather  more  perfection  and  increased 
in  size,  the  sight  of  them  struck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and 
amazement ;  for  it  occasioned  no  small  surprise  to  behold  floating 
castles  full  of  men,  and  with  expanded  wings  flying  on  the  sea/ 
From  this  originated  the  fiction  of  the  flight  of  Perseus  to  the  Gor- 
gons,  who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  was  carried  in  a  ship;'  the  story 
of  Triptolemus,  who  was  feigned  to  ride  upon  a  winged  dragon,  be- 
cause that  in  a  time  of  dearth  at  Athens  he  sailed  to  more  fruitful 
countries  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  bis  people  ;  the  fable 
of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  who,  as  several  mycologists  report/ 
was  only  a  ship  of  that  name  with  saih,  and  on  that  account  said  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Neptune,  the  emperor  of  the  sea  and  the  stories 
of  griffins,  or  of  ships  transformed  into  birds  and  fishes,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  ancient  poets.    So  acceptable  to  the  first 


■  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  81.  Athen.  lib.  ix.  "  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert.  40.  Isidorua. 

/  Heaiod.  Fragm.  ■  Virg.  Georg.  i.  v.  1SG. 

i  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  Plin.  lib.      Beg.  57.  •  Polywn.  lib.v. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  Herodot.  lib.  iu.  An-  *  Lycophr.  C&uandr.  ejusque  Scbol.  *. 

slot,  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Diod.  Sic.  75. 

lib.  iv.  Strabo  lib.  x.  «  Virg.  -In.  vi.  v.  414. 

'  Hr-iu.  ]  ].  3'.  v.  0  i.  r  Apollon.  ejusque  Scbol. 

1  Pauaan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  '  Aristoph.  Tbusmopbur. 
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ages  of  the  world  were  inventions  of  this  nature,  that  whoever  made 
any  improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  built  ships  after  new 
forms,  or  rendered  them  more  commodious  by  additional  contri- 
vances, or  discovered  unknown  countries,  were  numbered  among  the 
deified  heroes,  and  had  their  inventions  and  discoveries  consecrated 
and  fixed  in  the  heavens.  Hence  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus, 
which  were  only  two  ships  ;  the  former  of  which  carried  Phryxus 
from  Greece  to  Colchos,  and  the  latter  Europa  out  of  Phoenicia  into 
Crete.  Hence  also  Argo,  Pegasus,  and  Perseus's  Whale,  were  new 
kinds  of  ships,  which  being  held  in  great  admiration  by  the  ignorant 
people,  were,  in  memory  of  their  inventors,  translated  among  the 
stars,  and  changed  into  constellations. 

At  first,  all  ships,  for  whatever  use  designed,  were  of  the  same 
form  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  constructed  and  equipped  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  three  sorts  :  ships  of  war,  of 
burden,  and  of  passage. 

Ships  of  passage  were  distinguished  by  several  names,  which  were 
usually  taken  from  what  they  carried  :  those  which  served  for  carry- 
ing men  were  called  by  the  general  names  of  -rropia  and  imffabes ; 
those  filled  with  armed  men,  by  the  particular  titles  of  orrXiraywyoc 
and  ffrpaTitoTtbes ;  and  those  in  which  horses  were  transported  were 
named  i-Tr/yo),  'iTrwaywyoi,  tic. 

Ships  of  burden  were  called  oXw'tScs,"  fopTrjyoi*  and  TrXoIa,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ships  of  war,  which  were  properly  termed  yj/es. 
They  were  usually  of  a  round  form/  and  were  large  and  capacious 
that  they  might  contain  a  great  quantity  of  victuals,  provisions,  and 
other  necessaries  with  which  they  were  laden  ;  and  hence  they  were 
sometimes  called  orpoyyvXcti  \9  as,  on  the  contrary,  ships  of  war  were 
named  pacpat/  because  they  were  longer  than  the  former.  They 
agreed  in  part  with  the  transport  vessels,  which  were  of  a  form  be- 
tween the  ships  of  war  and  of  burden,  and  were  exceeded  by  the  lat- 
ter in  capaciousness,  and  by  the  former  in  length.  There  was  also 
another  difference  :  ships  of  war,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of 
sails,  were  chiefly  rowed  with  oars,  that  they  might  be  able  to  tack 
about  and  approach  the  enemy  on  his  weakest  side  ;  and  hence  ships 
of  war  were  usually  called  and  Ktuirt)ptj9  because  managed  by 

oars.  On  the  contrary,  vessels  governed  by  sails  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds,  and  could  not  he  conducted  with  so  much  steadiness; 
and  ships  of  burden  were  commonly  governed  with  sails,  and  those 
of  transport  often  towed  with  cords*;  but  in  both  these,  the  three 
modes  of  government,  by  sails,  oars,  and  cords,  were  occasionally 
used. 

Ships  of  war  are  said  to  have  been  first  rigged  out  by  Parhalus,  or 
Samvres;  some  say,  by  Seniiramis,  and  others,"  by  ^Egaeou.  They 
wen-  farther  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of  ships  by  various  engines 
and  buildings;  some  of  which  were  intended  to  defend  their  own  sol- 


'  ThucjJ.  vi.  !»0.  :  L'lpian.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  adv.  Lcp- 

"  Plut.  Parapein.  tinum. 

*  Thurycl.  U.  U7.  «  PHn.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.       c*p.  ult. 

v  Scbol.  Thucytl,  loc.  cit. 
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diers,  and  others  to  annoy  the  enemy.  They  were  also  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  later  ages  by  several  orders  or  banks  of  oars, 
which  were  not  placed  on  the  same  level  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship ;  but  the  seats  being  fixed  at  the  back  of  each  other,  ascended 
gradually  in  the  manner  of  stairs.  The  most  usual  number  of  these 
banks  waa  three,  four,  and  five ;  and  hence  there  is  such  frequent 
mention  of  vijes  rptqncu,'  rerptjpeuf  and  wevTt'ipaif  trireme,  quadri- 
reme,  and  quinquireme  gallies,  which  exceeded  one  another  bv  a 
bank  of  oars,  aud  consequently  being  built  more  high,  rowed  wilh 
greater  strength.  In  the  primitive  times  the  long  ships  had  only  one 
bank  of  oars,  whence  they  are  sometimes  termed  fiovripett,  and  KtAnref, 
from  the  name  of  a  single  horse  ;  but  when  we  find  them  called  ircv- 
rijKovTopot,  and  as  far  as  ewTovropot,  we  are  not  to  uuderstand  that 
tbey  were  rowed  with  50  or  100  banks,  but  only  wilh  50  or  100  oars. 
One  of  these  was  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  invented  by  Jason  in  the 
year  before  Jesus  Christ  1 253,  was  rowed  with  50  oars,  aud  was  the  first 
of  the  long  ships  that  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  Greece  ;'  for  till  that 
time  all  vessels  were  of  a  form  more  inclining  to  oval.  Others-^  carry 
the  invention  of  long  ships  rather  higher,  and  refer  it  to  Dana  us,  who, 
they  say,  sailed  from  Egypt  into  Greece  in  a  ship  of  fifty  oars;  and 
even  if  Jason  introduced  long  ships  into  Greece,  he  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  coutriver  of  them,  but  rather  as  the  imitator  of  the  Egyp- 
tian or  African  model,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  composed  by 
Atlas  some  time  before,  and  was  much  used  in  those  parts.  The 
Erythraeans  were  the  first  that  employed  a  double  hank  of  oars  ;*  this 
was  farther  enlarged  with  the  accession  of  a  third,  by  Aminocles  of 
Corinth*  or  by  the  Sidonians ;'  Aristotle,  a  Carthaginian,  added  a 
fourth  ;  Nesicthon  of  Salamis/  or  Dionysius  the  Sicilian/  a  fifth ; 
Xenagoras  the  Syracusan,  a  sixth  ;  Nesigiton  increased  the  number 
to  ten ;  Alexander  the  Great,  to  twelve ;  Ptolemy  Soter,  to  fifteen  ; 
Philip,  the  father  of  Perseus,  to  sixteen  Demetrius,  the  son  of  An- 
tigonus,  to  thirty ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  to  forty.n  The  last 
mentioned  ship  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  floating  mountain  or 
island,  and,  at  a  nearer  view,  resembled  a  great  castle  on  the  water : 
it  contained  four  thousand  rowers,  four  hundred  mariners  employed 
in  other  services,  and  almost  three  thousand  soldiers;  but  this  and 
such  like  fabrics  were  rendered  unwieldy  by  their  bulk,  and  were 
more  for  show  and  ostentation  than  for  real  use.  The  common  names 
by  which  they  were  known  were  Cyclades,  or  ^Etnae,  islands  or  moun- 
tains,* to  which  they  seemed  almost  equal  in  size ;  and  they  con- 
sisted, as  it  is  said,  of  as  many  materials  as  were  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  at  least  fifty  triremes. 


»  Pollu*  i.  0.  seg.  119.  Lys'iM  in  'Ato- 
\oy.  Awpotoitias. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  lix.  62.    Athen.  8. 

*  Allien,  ibid. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  if.  Pirn,  lib.  vii. 
seg.  57. 

/  Apollodor.  lib.  ii. 
t  Plin. 


*  Herodot.    Thucyd.    Diod.  Sic. 

*  Clem.  Ale*.  Strom,  i. 

*  Plin. 

I  Diod.  Sic. 

■  Polyb.  Fragm.  Liv. 

*  Pint.  Dcmetrio  ;  Athen.  lib.  r. 

*  Athenaeu». 
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Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  were  other  ships  with  halt* 
banks  of  oars  ;  as  fyfitoXla  or  fypfoXot,  which  was  between  an  unireme 
and  bireme,  and  consisted  of  a  bank  and  a  half;  and  rptmx/utoXia, 
which  was  between  a  bireme  and  trireme,  and  had  two  banks  and  a 
half.  These,  though  perhaps  built  in  other  respects  after  the  model 
of  the  long  ships,  or  ships  of  war,  are  seldom  comprehended  under 
that  name,  and  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  opposition  to  them. 
There  were  several  other  ships,  which  di tiered  from  those  already 
enumerated,  and  which  were  appropriated  to  particular  uses,  or  fitted 
for  certain  seas.  These  were  employed  on  urgent  necessities  in  na- 
val battles,  but  more  commonly  as  vTrrjpeTtKa),  tenders,  and  victual- 
ling ships,  to  supply  the  main  fleet  with  provisions;  and  sometimes 
they  were  built  for  expedition  to  carry  expresses,  and  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  without  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  heavier 
and  armed  vessels.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
manner  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  being  partly  like  ships 
of  war,  and  partly  like  ships  of  burden  ;  and  in  some  respects  differing 
from  both,  as  the  various  exigencies  in  which  they  were  employed 
seemed  to  require. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Parts,  Ornaments,  Sfc.  of  Ships. 

THE  principal  parts  of  which  ships  consisted  were  three;  the 
body,  the  prow,  and  the  stern.  These  were  again  composed  of  seve- 
ral smaller  parts. 

1.  In  the  body,  or  middle  part  of  the  ship,  was  rpowtsf  the  keel, 
which  was  composed  of  wood,  ami  therefore,  from  its  strength  and 
firmness,  called  areipTjJ  It  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to 
cut  through  the  waves/  and  was,  therefore,  narrow  and  sharp  ;  and 
hence  it  is  observable  that  not  all  ships,  but  only  the  /iuvpai,  whose 
bodies  were  strait  and  of  a  small  circumference,  were  provided  with 
keels,  the  rest  having  usually  flat  bottoms.'  Round  the  keel  were 
placed  pieces  of  wood  to  save  it  from  damage  when  the  ship  was  first 
munched,  or  when  it  bulged  against  rocks;  and  these  were  denomi- 
nated x€^*vffhnTa>  wedges/  and  were  the  same  as  those  now  called 
bilgewuys. 

Next  to  the  rpori*  was  <j>uXjuj,m  called  by  the  moderns  the  limber, 
within  which  was  contained  the  dirAta,  pump,  through  which  water 
was  conveyed  out  of  the  ship. v 

After  this  was  bevrlpa  rporn,  second  keel,  called  by  the  moderns 
the  kelson,  which  was  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and  called  Xt<r/W, 
Xo\». //►»/,  KXaroTTobinv  by  some  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  ckiAms. 

/'  Horn.  Odjs.  p.  v.  421  et  43S.  et  «  l>idt  r.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  1. 

Schol.  inin  r.  a  I  li.  I.  '  Ovid.  Met.  \i.  v.  5lfi. 

«  Horn.  I).  o'.  v.  182.  et  Schol.  minor.  "  Pollux. 

adh.lt  "  Anstoph.  Scbol.  Kquit. 

»  Scliol.  Horn.  Odys.  fS.  "  Pollux. 
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Above  the  pump  was  a  hollow  place  called  koiXtj  ri/s  vrjos,'  the  hold 
of  the  ship,  or  kvtos  and  y&urpaf  because  it  was  large  and  capacious, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  vessel  or  belly.  This  was  surrounded  with  ribs, 
which  were  pieces  of  wood  rising  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called 
vope~tst*  and  iykuiXm,"  the  belly  of  the  ship  being  contained  within 
them  ;  upon  these  were  placed  certain  planks,  which  the  Greeks  de- 
nominated evrepovclat  or  ivreptovtba. 

The  wXewpai,'  sides  of  the  ship,  denominated  by  the  moderns  the 
top  timbers,  which  encompassed  all  the  former  parts,  were  composed 
of  large  rafters  extended  from  prow  to  stern,  and  called  vxoZupaTa/ 
gutrrfyes/  and  2ayievjiara/  because  by  them  the  whole  ship  was 
girded  or  surrounded.    These  rafters  are  now  denominated  wales. 

In  both  these  sides  the  rowers  had  their  places,  which  were  called 
rolx0i  aQd  ebuXta,*  and  were  situated  above  one  another  :  the  lowest 
was  called  Qa\afio$tA  and  those  who  labored  in  it  were  denominated 
OuXafitm  ;  the  middle  Svya,'  and  the  men  e?vytot ;  and  the  uppermost 
Op&yoitk  and  the  rowers  Opavtrat.  In  these  were  spaces  through 
which  the  rowers  put  their  oars,  and  which,  being  sometimes  one 
continued  vacuity,  were  called  rpa0ij£.  They  were,  however,  more 
commonly  distinct  holes,  each  of  which  was  intended  for  a  single  oar; 
these  holes  were  denominated  rp^ara,  Tpvvyfiara,'  and  dfl>0aX/io},"» 
because  they  were  not  unlike  the  eyes  of  living  creatures ;  aud  all  of 
them  were,  by  a  more  general  name,  termed  eyrunra,  from  their  con- 
taining the  oars."  'I  iy mjtov  signified  the  spaces  between  banks  of 
oars  on  each  side,  in  which  passengers  were  placed.  Upon  the  top  of 
all  these  was  a  passage  or  place  to  walk  on,  called  irapobos,  and  ipa- 
dparos,  from  its  being  joined  to  the  Qpavoi,  uppermost  bank  of  oars, 
and  was  the  same  as  the  gangway. 

2.  l\pwpat  the  prow,  foredeck,  or  forecastle,  was  sometimes  called 
/icrwroK,  the  forehead,0  and  tn&oXov,  the  beak  of  the  ship.''  Mention 
is  made  of  ships  which  had  two  prows  and  two  sterns.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  beautify  the  prow  with  gold,  and  with  various  sorts  of 
colors*.  In  the  primitive  ages  red  was  the  prevail*  g  color;  and 
hence  ships  were  commonly  designated  fnXronaprfoi  and  on  ttcoiraptjot, 
red-faced.7  Blue,  or  sky-color,  as  resembling  the  color  of  the  sea, 
was  also  frequently  used  ;  and  hence  ships  were  sometimes  called 
Kvayuirpwpoi'  and  KvavififioXoi.'  The  Greeks  likewise  employed  seve- 
ral other  colors,  which  were  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in  the 
fire,  that  neither  the  sun,  the  wind,  nor  the  water,  could  efface  them. 
This  art  was  called  from  the  wax  icrjpoypa^a  ;   and  from  the  fire 


*  Herodot. 
y  Pollux. 

2  Hesych.  • 

*  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  i*.  3. 

*  Arutoph.  Schol.  Equit.  t.  1182. 

*  Poll.  i.  9.  *eg.  88.  Athcn.  r.  11, 
<*  Plat,  de  Rep.  a.    A  then.  v.  9. 

»  Heliodor.  Ethiopicii. 

/  Anstopb.  Schol.  Equit.  v.  279. 

r  Herodotus  lib.  i. 

*  Schol.  Arutoph.  Acbarn.  v.  161. 


'  Poll.  i.  9.  seg.  87. 

•  Id.  ibid. 

1  Arutoph.  Pat.  ».  1233. 

■  Ariatopb.  Slhol.  Acbarn.  t.  97. 

•  Athen.  lib. 

•  Schol.  Thucyd.  ii.    Suid.  in  r. 
P  Athen.  t.  8. 

i  Homer. 
9  Idem. 

«  Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  551. 
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iyKavariKi'i*  Iii  these  colors  ihe  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &c.  were  usually  described,  and  were  also  often  added  as  or- 
naments to  other  parts  of  the  ship. 

The  sides  of  ihe  prow  were  termed  xrcpa,  wings,  and  vapla,  or 
rather  irapemi,  cheeks.  The  top  of  these,  and  also  of  the  stern,  was 
called  iraptietpeaia*  because  void  of  rowers. 

3.  I\pvfjLifijt  the  stern,  or  quarter-deck,  was  sometimes  denominated 
ovpat  the  tail,r  from  its  being  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship.  It  was 
of  a  more  circular  form  than  the  prow,  the  extremity  of  which  was 
sharp,  that  it  might  cut  the  water  ;  it  was  also  higher  than  the  prow, 
and  was  the  place  in  which  the  pilot  sat  to  steer.  The  bow  of  it  was 
called  cntffettvv,  and  the  planks  of  which  that  was  composed  were  de- 
nominated ro  ireptrvveia.  Rather  below  the  top  was  another  place 
called  aoarhwi',  the  interior  part  of  which  was  termed  iv&ifttov. 

The  ornaments,  with  which  the  extremities  of  the  ship  were  deco- 
rated, were  called  by  the  general  name  of  itxpuvea"  or  veutv  xop&ribet  ;* 
and  those  of  the  prow  were  also  denominated  aKpooroXta?  from  being 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  ort'Xos,  which  was  a  long  plank  at  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  therefore  sometimes  termed  weptxtfaXala.9  The  form 
of  them  sometimes  resembled  helmets,  and  sometimes  living  crea- 
tures, but  most  frequently  winded  into  a  circular  form  ;  and  hence 
they  were  commonly  named  wpupfiat  or  Kopvpfia,'  and  Kopurtbet. 

To  the  aKpotrroXia  in  the  prow  answered  the  a<p\aornf  quarter- 
badges,  in  the  stern,  which  were  often  of  a  circular  form,  or  fashioned 
like  wings  ;  to  which  a  little  shield,  called  bortbelov  or  utnrttiffKTj,  was 
frequently  affixed.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  wood  was  erected,  upon 
which  ribbands  of  different  colors  were  hung,  and  served  instead  of 
a  flag'  to  distinguish  the  ship,  and  of  a  weathercock  to  signify  the 
quarters  of  the  wind.    This  was  the  ensign-staff. 

XijrlffKos  was  so  called  from  x'/'  »  a  goose,  the  figure  of  which  it 
resembled,  because  geese  were  considered  as  fortunate  omens  to 
mariners,  from  their  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water/  This 
ornament,  according  to  some,  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  prow, 
where  it  was  joined  to  the  foremost  part  of  the  keel,  and  was  the 
part  to  which  anchors  were  fastened  when  cast  into  the  sea;  but 
others  say  that  it  was  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship,  and  fixed 
at  tlie  extremity  of  the  stern/ 

Uapitnqfjoy  was  the  flag  by  which  ships  were  distinguished  from 
one  another/  It  was  placed  in  the  prow  just  below  the  cro.W,  be- 
ing sometimes  carved,  and  frequently  painted,  and  representing  the 
form  of  a  mountain,  tree,  flower,  &c.  In  this  it  was  distinguished 
from  that  called  lutela,  the  safeguard  of  the  vessel,  which  always  re- 
presented some  of  the  gods,  to  whose  care  and  protection  the  ship 

'  Vitiuv.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.   Ovid.  Fast.      «  Hon.  II.  i\  v.  941. 
lib.  iv.  h  Id.  ib.  •'.  v.  71T,    A I  ben.  lib.  r. 

■  Thucyd. Scholiast? 8.  f  Pollux  ;  Eu»(atliius. 

«'  Lutian.  in  Vmis  ;  Athcn.  lib.  v.  d  Scbul.  Lucntn.  Jove  Tragcdo,  «  in 

"  Smda*.  Votis. 

*  Ilesveh.  in  KopwilSfi ;    Eustatli.  ad       '  Etymolog.  Auctor. 

II.  o'.  /  Suwlei  ad  .tschyl.  Sept.  Tb«b.  r. 

y  Allien.  Yin.  \.    I'.ustath.  Horn.  II. o'.  211. 

•  Pl.lblX. 
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was  recommended  ;  for  which  reason  the  tutela  was  held  sacred,  and 
was  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to  those  who  fled  to  it.  Prayers  also 
and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  oaths  confirmed  before  the  tutela,  as 
the  abode  of  the  tutelary  and  presiding  deity  of  the  ship.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  was  takeu  for  the  icapavtipov  \*  and  perhaps  in  some 
instances  the  images  of  gods  were  represented  upon  the  flags.  By 
some  the  tutela  is  placed  in  the  prow  ;  but  most  authors  of  credit 
assign  it  to  the  stern/  The  tutela  and  vapatrfjfiov  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished in  express  words  ;•  the  former  being  always  signified  by  the 
image  of  a  god,  and  the  latter  usually  by  that  of  some  creature,  or 
feigned  representation.  The  ship  in  which  Europa  was  conveyed 
from  Phoenicia  into  Crete  had  a  bull  for  its  flag,  and  Jupiter  for  its 
tutelary  deity  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  her  being  ravished 
by  that  god  in  the  shape  of  a  bull.  It  was  customary  for  the  an- 
cients to  commit  their  ships  to  the  protection  of  those  deities  whom 
they  thought  most  concerned  for  their  safety,  or  to  whom  they  bore 
any  relation  or  affection.  The  whole  fleet  of  Theseus,  consisting  of 
sixty  sail,  were  under  the  care  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens  ;* 
the  navy  of  Achilles  was  committed  to  the  Nereids,  or  sea  nymphs, 
because  he  was  related  to  them  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  one 
of  their  number  ;  and  the  Boeotian  ships  had  for  their  tutelary  god 
Cadmus,  represented  with  a  dragon  in  his  hand,  because  he  was  the 
founder  of  Thebes,  the  principal  city  in  Boeotia.  Single  ships  also 
were  recommended  to  certain  deities,  who  were  the  reputed  protec- 
tors of  their  country  or  family,  or  who  presided  over  the  business  in 
which  they  were  eugaged  ;  thus  merchants  committed  themselves 
and  their  ships  to  the  care  of  Mercury,  soldiers  to  Mars,  and  lovers 
to  Venus  and  Cupid.' 

On  the  prow  of  the  ship,  about  the  otoXof,  was  a  round  piece  of 
wood  called  *ri/x«s,  and  sometimes  6<j>8a\fi6st  the  eye  of  the  ship,  be- 
cause it  was  fixed  on  the  foredeck.**  This  was  the  head  ;  and  on  it 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ship,  which  was  usually  taken  from  the 
flag  hence  occurs  the  frequent  mention  of  ships  denominated  Pe- 
gasi,  Scyllse,  Bulls,  Rams,  Tigers,  &c.  which  the  poets  represented  as 
living  creatures  that  transported  men  from  one  country  to  another ; 
and,  according  to  some,  there  was  no  other  foundation  for  the  well- 
known  fictions  of  Pegasus,  of  the  winged  horse  Bellerophon,  and  of 
the  Ram  that  is  said  to  have  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchos. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  ship,  which  were  under  water,  were  called 
by  the  general  name  of  fya\a  ;  and  the  higher  parts  which  were  visi- 
ble, by  that  of  efaXa." 

The  whole  being  completed,  the  ship  was  fortified  with  pitch  to 
secure  the  wood  from  the  water;  and  hence  ships  were  frequently 
denominated  pcXaivat,  black/  The  first  that  used  pitch  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Phaeacia,*  afterwards  called  Corsica.     For  the  same 

t  Servian  vEn.  v.    LacUat.  i.  1.  Argon,  lib.  i.  v.  1089. 

*  Ovid.  Epist.  ad  Parid.  ■  Ovid.  EptBt.  ad  Parid. 

I  Ovid,  dc  Tristibus.  0  Lncian.  in  Jove  Tragiedo. 

*  Euripid.  IphigenU.  *  Homer. 

<  Ovid.  Epist.  »  Suidas  v.  IWkaa. 

*  Eustath.    Pollux.    Apollon.  Schol. 
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purpose  wax  was  employed/  which  was  sometimes  mixed  with  rosin 
and  other  materials ;  and  hence  the  colors  of  ships  being  various,  the 
poets  distinguished  them  by  various  epithets. 

Lastly,  the  ship  being  decked  with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  the 
mariners  adorned  with  crowns,  it  was  launched  into  the  sea  with  loud 
acclamations  and  other  expressions  of  joy  and  being  purified  by  a 
priest  with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg,  and  brimstone/  or  in  some  Other 
manner,  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  whose  image  it  carried. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Naval  Instruments. 

The  instruments  used  in  navigation  were  of  different  sorts,  being 
cither  necessary  to  all  kinds  of  navigation,  or  only  to  some  particular 
form  of  it,  as  that  by  sails,  oars,  &C.  The  principal  of  the  former 
were  these  which  follow  : — 

IL/SaAtov/  the  rudder,  was  placed  on  the  hindmost  deck,  and  by 
it  the  pilot  directed  the  course  of  the  ship.  The  several  parts  of  the 
rudder  were  ota£/  ^0cip/  -nrepvyiov*  av^v/  and  Kafxal.*  The  an- 
cient Greeks  used  only  one  rudder,"  which  was  fortified  on  both  side* 
with  hurdles  made  of  the  branches  of  sallow  or  osier,  that  it  might 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves.*  Afterwards,  in  their  greatest 
ships  they  employed  two  rudders/ and  sometimes  three  or  four.  The 
places  of  these  are  uncertain,  and  perhaps  were  not  always  the  same; 
but  it  seems  probable  that,  when  only  two  rudders  were  used,  one 
was  fixed  to  the  ioredeck,  the  other  to  the  hindmost ;  and  hence  *e 
meet  with  ri/es  a/i^/r/ju^vot,  ships  with  two  sterns.  When  four  rud- 
ders were  employed,  one  was  probably  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel. 

The  anchor  was  called  aywpa,  and  evvr)  ;d  and  hence  the  phrases, 
t\vaair^vt  to  draw  out  the  anchor ;'  aipeiv  ityuvpav,  to  raise  the  an- 
chor/ The  invention  of  the  anchor  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  Tus- 
cans/ and  by  others  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  whose  anchor  WW 
preserved  in  oneof  the  temples  of  Jupiter  ;*  and  as  there  were  differ- 
ent sorts  of  anchors,  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  had  a  just  claim 
to  part  of  the  invention.  The  most  ancient  anchors  were  only  largf 
stones  bored  through  the  middle or  were  made  of  wood,  to  which 
a  great  quantity  of  lead  was  commonly  fixed  ;  and  in  some  placo 


r  Ovid.  Kpist.  (Enon.  v.  12. 

•  Atlicn.  lib.  v. 

'  Apuleius  A  sin.  lib.  xi. 
u  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  ii.  40. 
r  Ji-itloru-. 

*  Poll.  i.  9.  *eg.  S9. 
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baskets  full  of  stones/  and  sacks  filled  with  sand,  were  employed  fur 
the  same  purpose  :  all  these  were  suspended  by  cords  into  the  sea, 
and  by  their  weight  impeded  the  course  of  the  ship.  Afterwards, 
auchors  were  made  of  iron,  and  furnished  with  teeth,  which  fastening 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  kept  the  vessel  immoveable ;  and  hence 
obovres,  teeth,  frequently  signifies  anchors.  At  first  there  was  only 
one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  irepvtrrofjoi but  in  a  short 
time  a  second  was  added  by  Eupalamus,M  or  by  Anacharsis  the  Scy- 
thian philosopher  ;"  and  the  anchors  with  two  teeth  were  denomi- 
nated aptplfiaXoi,  or  afi(f>laTOfim.  Every  ship  had  several  anchors, 
one  of  which  exceeding  the  rest  in  size  and  strength  was  peculiarly 
termed  ttpu,  and  was  never  used  except  in  extreme  danger  ;  and 
hence  fiaXXetv  fiycvpav  iephv,  to  cast  the  sacred  anchor,  was  pro- 
verbially applied  to  such  as  were  forced  to  their  last  refuge." 

*Ep/ia/  OefiiXws,  epHTfta,  was  ballast,  with  which  ships  were  poised ; 
aud  hence  it  is  called  <»  ;>aXioyia  vXoiov,  the  stability  of  the  shin ; 
and  hence  arepfi&rurrov  xXoiov,  a  ship  without  ballast.  It  was  usually 
of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  any  other  heavy  materials.?  It  is  also 
sometimes  denominated  xe^aXos  and  >  <  a\6v.T  • 

BoXts,  sometimes  called  KnraTreior/rr/o/if,'  was  an  instrument  with 
which  they  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  discovered  whether  the 
bottom  was  firm  and  commodious  for  anchorage,  or  dangerous  by 
reason  of  quicksands  or  other  obstructions.  It  was  commonly  of 
lead  or  brass,  or  other  weighty  metal,  aud  suspended  by  a  chain  into 
the  deep.  Hence  /3oX/cetv  signifies  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  sea 
with  this  instrument.1 

Kovtoi,  sometimes  denominated  --X^roa,"  were  long  poles  used  to 
sound  the  depth  of  shallow  water,  to  thrust  the  vessel  from  rocks 
and  shelves,  and  to  impel  it  forwards  in  fords  and  shallows,  where 
the  water  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  it. 

,Axo/3d0pa«,p  €Tt0a6pm*  aVa/3a0pai/  or  *Xi>a»;et,  were  little  bridges 
or  stairs,  which  joined  the  land  to  ships,  or  ships  to  one  another. 

'AvrXfov,  fivrXov,  was  an  engine  or  machine  by  which  filth  and  im- 
pure water  were  drawn  out  of  the  ship.' 

To  some  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  certain  ropes  were 
required,  which  were  distinguished  according  to  their  several  uses  : — 

flfi^nrd  were  cables  with  which  anchors  were  cast  into  the  sea/ 
and  which  were  sometimes  denominated  KafuXoi/  or  »:a/ir/Xot.'  Hence, 
when  Christ,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  into 
heaven,  tells  his  disciples  that  it  is  harder  than  for  a  camel  to  pass 

*  Joseph.    Suid.  v.  ZcOy/ia.  ■  Sopbocl.  Pollux  i.  9.  seg.  94.  Horn. 

*  Pollux.  Od>.  a',  v.  487. 

*  Plio.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ult.  »  Schol.  Thucyd.  iv.  12.  Lucian.  Dia- 
■  Strata  lib.  *.  ex  Epboro.  log.  Mort. 

*  Lucian.  Jove  Tragaedo ;   Poll.  i.  9.       w  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  62. 
»eg.  93.  *  Lucian.  loc.  cit. 

p  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ff.  v.  154.  An-       *  Ari»toph.  Equit.  v.  433.  Pac.  v.  17. 

stoph.  A  v.  r.  1429.  Euatatb.  ad  Odys.  p.  v. 411. 
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'  Act.  Apost.  cap.  27. 
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through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  Theophylact  and  some  others  interpret 
the  word  KafirjXos,  not  of  the  animal  called  a  camel,  but  a  cable/ 

'Vvftara/  oAko),  or  anelpat,  were  ropes  by  which  ships  were  towed, 
and  were  such  as  are  now  denominated  hawsers. 

'Aa-oyeca,  imyeta,  irettr/iara,'  irpvfivi\<na/  were  cords  with  which 
ships  were  tied  to  the  shore.  In  most  harbours  stones  were  erected  for 
this  purpose,  which  were  bored  through  like  rings,  and  thence  called 
baKTvXn  t,  aud  to  which  cords  cast  from  the  stern  were  fastened  ;*  but 
in  harbours  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  ships 
remained  loose  aud  untied  : 

So  still  the  port,  there  was  no  need  of  ropes. 

The  instruments  used  in  rowing  were  the  following : — 

Kd>7rai,  oars,  received  1  lietr  denomination  from  Copas,  who  is  said 
to  have  invented  them  ;  they  were  also  called  eperfioi.  n\«rr/  was  the 
blade  or  broad  part  of  the  "oar,  which  was  usually  covered  with  brass 
that  it  might  with  greater  force  and  strength  repel  the  waves,  and  last 
longer.  There  were  several  banks  of  oars  placed  gradually  above 
each  other:  the  oars  of  the  lowest  bank  were  shorter  than  the  rest, 
aud  called  0a\a/i«u,  or  Bakafitbuu  ;  those  of  the  middle  bauks  were 
termed  cvyiai;  and  those  of  the  uppermost  OpaprjrtKal  aud  dpavirt- 
bes,  and  were  the  longest,  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  wa- 
ter ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  rowers  might  be  more  able  to  manage 
them,  it  was  customary  to  fix  lead  to  the  handles  of  these  last/  lest 
the  bottom  should  outweigh  the  top. 

ScaA/ioi  were  round  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  the  rowers  huog 
their  oars  when  they  rested  ;  hence  vav$  rpioKaXpos  denoted  a  ship  with 
three  rows  of  scalmi,  or  a  trireme. 

TpoVoi/  Tiwirtoriipfs,'  were  leathern  thongs  with  which  the  oars 
were  hung  on  the  scalmi,  and  with  which  the  rudder  was  also  bound." 
Leather  and  skins  of  animals  were  applied  to  several  other  uses,  as  to 
cover  the  trraX/uoi,  and  the  holes  through  which  the  oars  were  put,  to 
preserve  them  from  wearing.'"  Under  the  rowers  also  were  placed 
skins  called  bwtjpiaia,  and  sometimes  vieayKiityia  or  vwoxvyta  tUv  iptrir, 
from  guarding  the  elbows  or  breeches  of  the  rowers. 

'\ibu>\ia,  aiXfidTtt,  8vyu,  were  the  seats  of  the  rowers. 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  ours  aud  rowers  :  as,  r//$  nijrnr  eriAfl- 
fitadai,  to  take  the  oar ; "  rpvnovodai,  to  be  hound  by  the  cord  to  l be 
oar;*  timewptt,  the  skin  with  which  the  sides  of  the  spaces  were  co- 
vered through  which  they  put  the  oars;''  ipiwuv,  to  row;*  ipciUtrf 

'  Maltha  i  Evangel,  dp.  \\\.  '  Amtoph.  Aeharn.  v.  548. 

u  Polyh.  i.  "*  Stiidat  v.  Ai<^«pa. 
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and  (Xavyf  iv,'  to  ply  the  oar ;  ay/iam,  to  restrain  the  oar  ;'  buunriav 
eXicciv,  to  poll  two  oari ;"  vfioppodeiv,  to  assist  a  rower  ;*  fiertvpoKorrelv, 
to  row  in  vain  ;*  rapabt,  the  broad  part  of  the  oar/ 
The  instruments  used  in  sailing  were  as  follows  j — 
'laria,  ^aavves,  &pfievat'  odovcn,*  <f>aprjtm  Xatyij,*  sails,  are  said  by 
some  to  have  been  invented  by  Daedalus,  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  his  using  wings;  but  others  refer  this  invention  lo  Icarus, 
and  to  Daedalus  the  contrivance  of  the  masts  and  sail-yards/  At  first 
there  was  only  one  sail  in  a  ship ;  but  afterwards  more  were  found 
convenient ;  and  their  names  were  as  follows  : — 

'Apripvy  was  the  top  or  main-sail,  which  hung  upon  the  top  of  the 
mast/ 

'Anuria  were  the  great  sails,  or  courses/ 

At  .W  was  the  small  sail,  or  sprit-sail,  on  the  foredeck  /  some  think 
that  U\mv  and  kxdriov  were  the  same. 

•EWfyo/ios  was  the  roizzeti-sail,  which  was  larger  than  the  last,  and 
bung  in  the  hind-deck  J 

Sails  were  commonly  made  of  linen  ;*  sometimes  of  any  other  ma- 
terials capable  of  receiving  and  repelling  the  wind ;  sometimes  of 
leather;'  and  at  other  times  of  garments  :  hence  the  fable  of  Her- 
cules, who  is  said  to  have  sailed  with  the  back  of  a  lion,  because  he 
used  no  other  sail  than  his  garment,  which  was  the  skin  of  a  lion/ 

The  phrases  trriXXciv  oOdvyv,  areXXeiv  iarta,'  and  <rvoriXXttr  l<rriatm 
signify  to  contract  or  shorten  the  sails ;  and  awXovr  \wr(mt  and  very* 
i*ri«pm  to  expand  or  loosen  the  sails. 

Ktpaiat,  Kipara,  the  sail-yards,  were  pieces  of  wood  fixed  upon  the 
mast,  to  which  the  sails  were  tied/  The  name  signifies  a  horn;  aud 
hence  its  extremities  were  called  aKportpata  ;  and  its  arms  inclining 
to  a  circular  figure  were  termed  AyrvAcu.  It  bad  other  parts  close 
to  the  mast  called  AftfioXa  and  evpfioXa,  by  which  it  was  moved,  and 
which  were  the  halyards. 

Toros  was  the  mast  of  the  ship.  Every  ship  had  several  masts  ;  but 
we  are  told  that  at  first  there  was  only  one  mast/  which  being  fixed 
m  the  middle  of  the  ship,  the  hole  in  which  it  was  inserted  was  called 
puMfkXjA  When  they  landed,  the  mast  was  taken  down  and  placed 
on  as  instrument  denominated  ioroMra/  which  was  a  case  in  which  the 
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mast  was  deposited,'  but  which,  some  s;»y,'  was  only  a  piece  of  wood 
ugainst  which  it  was  reared.  Hence,  when  the  mast  was  set  or  erected, 
it  was  termed  6p0ova0at.u  The  parts  of  the  mast  were  these  : — srepea 
or  itTepvT),  the  heel  or  foot,  was  the  lower  part  of  the  mast  ;p  Atrar, 
\tvo$,9  or  rpa\i]\os/  nearly  the  middle  part  of  the  mast,  to  which  the 
sail  was  fixed  ;  Kapyjioiov,  the  highest  part  of  the  mast,  and  the  pulley 
by  which  the  ropes  were  turned  round;-"  Owpfatoy,  the  poop,  built  in 
the  manner  of  a  turret,  upon  which  soldiers  stood  to  cast  darts; 
above  this  was  a  piece  of  wood  called  Upiovt  the  extremity  of  which 
was  termed  »).War»/,  upon  which  hung  a  ribband  called  kirtaeiuiv,  from 
its  continual  motion  with  the  wind  :  this  last  was  that  which  is  now 
termed  the  dogvane  staff. 

The  names  of  the  ropes  necessary  for  the  above-mentioned  parts 
were  the  following: — 

'ETrtToyoi  were  the  ropes  with  which  the  sails  were  bound  to  the 
main-mast/  Some  say  that  they  were  the  cables  by  which  the  sail- 
yards  were  governed,  so  that  one  part  of  the  sails  might  be  raised, 
and  the  other  lowered,"  according  to  the  will  of  the  pilot.  Others 
think  that  the  cord  with  which  the  sail-yards  were  tied  to  the  mast 
was  termed  ui.W ;  and  that  by  which  they  were  contracted  or  dilated, 
vvipar 

HoSfs  were  cords,  or  braces,  at  the  corners  of  the  sails/  which 
were  managed  by  them  as  occasion  required.  WpoTtohts  were  small 
cords,  or  clew-lines,  below  the  irubei,  which  could  be  loosed  and  con- 
tracted by  them.  The  use  of  both  was  to  contract,  dilate,  or  change 
the  sails,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Sometimes  irobtt  signified 
the  same  as  the  modern  shrouds/ 

Mtaovpiat  were  stays  by  which  the  mast  was  erected  or  let  down;' 
but  others  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  the  sails. 

Upuroyot  were  cords,  or  back-stays,  which  passing  through  a  pulley 
at  the  top  of  the  mast  were  tied  on  one  side  to  the  prow,  and  on  tbe 
other  to  the  stern,  to  keep  the  mast  steady  and  immoveable,  Some 
suv  that  thev  were  used  in  raising  or  letting  down  the  sails/ 

The  materials  of  which  these  and  other  ropes  were  made  were  at 
first  leathern  thongs;  but  afterwards  they  employed  flax,  hemp, 
broom,  and,  in  short,  all  the  different  plants  and  barks  of  tree*  which 
could  serve  for  that  purpose.*  The  ancient  Greeks,  however,  pre- 
ferred cables  of  rushes  or  sea-willow,  which  they  procured  from 

Egypt.* 

*  Soidas.  6  Suidas  ;  Isadoras. 
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Naval  Instruments  of  War. 

The  parts  and  construction  of  ships  have  been  treated  of  in  gene- 
ral terms  ;  and  it  remains  to  give  a  short  account  of  what  was  neces- 
sary in  the  equipment  of  a  vessel  of  war. 

"EfiftoXoy  was  a  beak  of  wood  fortified  with  brass,  whence  it  was 
called  xnXuvfia  vtGiv  ;*  and  ships  are  sometimes  designated  by  the 
epithets  \t\XKiu(kiXoi  and  xaXKejifioXabts.*  One  or  more  of  these  was 
always  fastened  to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  ships  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  whole  prow  was  sometimes  covered  with  brass  to  guard  it  from 
rocks  aud  assaults.  These  beaks  were  6rst  used  by  Pisseus  an  Ita- 
lian for  as  they  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  jfcschylus,  in- 
deed, gives  to  the  ship  of  Nestor  the  epithet  <>t'<Stre/i/3o\os,  armed  with 
ten  beaks  and  Iphigenia,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  speaks  of 
brazen  beaks  ;"  but  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  not  taken  from  the  practice  of  later  times.  These 
beaks  were  at  first  long  and  high  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  made 
short  aud  firm,  and  placed  so  low  as  to  pierce  the  enemy's  ships  under 
water.*  Above  the  beak  was  auother  instrument  called  wpotftfioXis. 
Beaks  were  usually  adorned  with  various  figures  of  animals,  &c. 

'Exvribes  were  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  each  side  of  the  prow/ 
to  guard  it  from  the  beaks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  prows  were  usually 
compared  to  faces,  these  were  thought  to  resemble  ears,  whence  their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived. 

KarcHTTpupaTa,9  oavtbwpara,  hatches,  were  sometimes  called  rara- 
QpayfiaTa  ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  vits  -M.ymy/<#  >  ni  and  cantyparroc, 
covered  ships,  or  vessels  of  war,  which  are  frequently  opposed  to 
ships  of  passage  or  burden,  denominated  &<f>paKrott  uncovered,  or 
without  hatches.  This  covering  was  of  wood,  and  erected  on  purpose 
for  the  soldiers,  who,  standing  as  it  were  upon  au  eminence,  levelled 
their  missive  weapons  with  greater  force  and  certainty  against  their 
enemies.  In  the  primitive  ages,  and  in  particular  about  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  the  soldiers  fought  upon  the  foremost  and  hindmost 
decks  ;r  and,  therefore,  when  Homer  makes  mention  of  Upta  rqos, 
which  his  scholiasts  have  interpreted  hatches,  we  must  understand  him 
to  intend  only  the  parts  that  were  covered  in  those  days  :' 

■yr}wv  Itcpi  fVa'^f to,  fuucpk  flifldaiiwv.1 
He  maich'd  upon  the  hatches  with  long  strides. 

The  other  parts  of  the  ship  were  first  covered  by  the  Thasians." 
Besides  the  coverings  of  ships  already  mentioned,  and  denominated 


*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx. 

*  Euripid.  Ipbig.  in  Aul.  v.  1320. 
'  Plin.  »ii.  56. 

w  vEschyl.  MvpfuS6ffiv. 

•  Euripid.  loc.  cit. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  xiii. 


p  Athcn.  v.    Thucyd.  rii.  62. 

«  Athen.  ». 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

*  Horn.  Odys.fi'. 

1  Idem  II.  o'.  r.  676. 

■  Plin.  jib.      cap.  57. 
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KarafpayfiaTa,  there  were  other  coverings  to  guard  the  soldiers  from 
their  enemies,  which  were  called  Trnpa^ody/iara,  ircpi^pdy/iara,  xapa- 
7T€TO<7/iara,  irupafyXf'ifiaTa,  7rpvku\vfif.uiTtt,  &C.  These  were  commonly 
hides  ami  such  like  raaieriuls,  which  were  hung  on  both  sides  of  die 
ship  to  prevent  the  waves  from  beatiug  overboard,  and  to  receive  the 
darts  cast  from  the  adverse  ships,  that  under  them  the  soldiers  might 
annoy  their  enemies  without  danger. 

Ae\(piy  was  a  machine  consisting  of  a  massy  piece  of  lead  or  iron, 
which  was  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  hung  with  cords  and 
pulleys  to  the  sail-yards  or  mast ;  and  being  thrown  with  violence 
into  the  adverse  ships,  it  shattered  them  very  much,  or  by  its  weight 
and  force  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.1 

Another  difference  between  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels  was,  that 
the  former  had  commouly  a  helmet  engraven  on  the  top  of  their 
masts.- 


CHAP.  xvir. 

The  Mariners  and  Sea  Forces. 

4 

The  ancients  observed  no  difference  of  rank  among  seamen;  but 
the  same  person  was  employed  in  those  duties,  which,  in  latter  age*, 
were  performed  by  different  men,  to  whom  they  gave  the  several 
names  of  rowers,  mariners,  and  soldiers.*  At  first,  all  these  were  the 
same  persons,  who  laid  down  their  arms  to  labor  at  the  oar,  or  per- 
form what  was  nccessiry  to  the  government  of  their  ships,  and  who, 
when  occasion  required,  resumed  their  arms  to  assault  their  enemies. 
This  appears  every  where  in  Homer : 


Each  ship  had  fifty  rowers  that  were  ikttl'd 
Well  in  the  shooting  art. 

These  were  called  avrepeVat.'  This  was  the  practice  of  those  times 
in  which  no  great  preparations  were  made  for  equipping  ships  of  war; 
but  the  same  vessels  were  thought  sufficient  for  transportation  and 
fight.    Afterwards,  when  the  art  of  naval  warfare  began  to  be  im- 

}>roved,  it  became  customary  to  furnish  ships  of  war  with  the  three 
ollowing  sorts  of  men  : — 

'Eperai,  Kw^Xdrac,"  were  rowers,  who  were  also  called  ol  virapx°v- 
tcs/  and  ra  TrXrjpwfiara  ;f  though  we  arc  told  that  this  last  was  a  name 
of  great  extent,  comprehending  not  only  those  who  rowed,  but  all 
other  persons  in  the  ship,  and  was  sometimes  also  applied  to  what- 
ever the  vessel  contained/  When  ships  had  several  banks  of  oars, 
the  uppermost  rowers  were  called  Opavirat,  and  their  bank  was  deno- 

*  Aristopb.  Schol.    Suida?.  "  llesych.  in  voce. 

*  Gyrald.  de  Navigat.  6  Polyb.  lib.  x. 

*  Tbucyd.  r  Diod.Sic.  lib.  shi.  Potyb.i.  Tfooph. 
v  Horn.  II.  &  v.  710.  Hist.  lib.  i. 

*  Suid.    Poll.  i.  9.   Thacyd.  '  Schol.  Thucvd. 
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ruinated  6pavo$l'  the  lowest,  OaXufnm,  duXapirat,  and  daXafiates, 
and  their  bank  daXafios;  those  in  the  middle,  £vy(rat  and  /ie<ro£v- 
ytoi,  and  their  banks,  how  many  soever  in  number,  £vyd.  Every  one 
had  a  distinct  oar,  for,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  one  oar  was  never 
managed  by  more  than  one  person ;  but  their  labor  and  pay  were  not 
the  same,  for  they  who  were  placed  in  the  uppermost  banks,  by  rea- 
son of  their  distance  from  the  water  and  the  length  of  their  oars, 
underwent  more  toil  and  labor  than  those  in  the  inferior  banks,  and 
were  therefore  rewarded  with  greater  wages.  The  rowers  in  ships 
of  burden  were  denominated  orpoyyvXovavTcu  /  those  in  triremes, 
rptf/peYat ;  and  the  rest  obtained  appellations  from  the  names  of  the 
ships  in  which  they  labored.  They  who  were  foremost  in  their  re- 
spective banks,  and  sat  nearest  the  prow,  were  called  irpoKuvot ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  they  who  were  placed  next  the  stern  were  deno- 
minated firievrot,*  as  being  behind  their  comrades.  Their  work  was 
esteemed  most  laborious  and  servile,  and  therefore  the  most  uotorious 
malefactors  were  frequently  condemned  to  it  ;  for,  besides  their  in- 
cessant toil  in  rowing,  their  rest  was  very  uneasy,  and  they  had  no 
other  place  for  reposing  their  wearied  bodies  than  the  seats  on  which 
they  had  labored  all  the  day/  The  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  usually 
slept  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  commanders'  and  persons  of  su- 
perior rank  were  permitted  to  have  clothes  spread  under  them : 

Kd3*  8*  Ap'  '08u<r<r7)i  ar6p*<ray  |Wry<Jr  rt,  Kl*0¥  rt 
npvfitnis,  &v  a<  teal  ainbs  i&faaro,  «<U  xaWAf  *ro 

Upon  the  deck  soft  painted  robes  they  spread, 

With  linen  cover'd,  for  the  hero's  bed  : 

He  climb'd  the  lofty  stern,  then  gently  presl 

The  swelling  couch,  and  lay  composed  to  rest.  Pope. 

They  who  would  not  submit  to  this  provision  were  considered  effe- 
minate, and  unable  to  endure  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war  ;  and 
Alcihiades  was  censured  by  the  Athenians  for  having  a  bed  hung 
upon  cords.' 

Nawrcn,  mariners,  were  exempted  from  laboring  at  the  oar;  but 
they  performed  all  other  duties  in  the  ship,  and,  to  prevent  confusion, 
each  executed  his  appropriate  office;  one  being  employed  in  rearing 
the  mast,  another  in  fitting  the  sail-yards,  another  in  hoisting  the  sails, 
and  the  rest  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  every  one  in  his  proper 
place."*  Hence. they  were  designated  by  different  names:  they  who 
were  appointed  to  govern  the  sails  were  called  apftepttrral,  from  fip/ie- 
va,  sails ;  they  who  ascended  the  ropes  to  descry  distant  countries  or 
ships  were  denominated  ay(oivofi&ratt  <kc.  There  was  a  sort  of  men 
inferior  to  the  former,  and  called  fitvovnvrat,  who  were  not  confined 
to  any  certain  place  or  duty,  but  who  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
attend  on  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they 

*  Suidaa ;  Pollux  ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad    v.  830. 

Acharn.  r.  161.  4  Theophrast.  irtpl  avf\tv0*p'tat. 

f  Pollux  lib.  viL  *  Horn.  Odys.  v.  v.  74. 

*  Mem  i.  9.  seg.  05.  '  Pint.  Atcibiade. 

*  Scnec.  Agametn.  v.  437.  Vir«.  /Lu.  v.       *  Clc.  do  Scnctt.  ?i. 
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wanted."  The  crew  of  the  ship  were  usually  wicked  and  profligate 
fellows,  without  any  6ense  of  religion  or  humanity.0 

The  soldiers  who  served  at  sea  were  denominated  €ir«/>arat,  aro  ro$ 
ewifiahctr,  from  ascending  the  ships,  or  the  hatches  where  they  fought. 
They  were  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  forces,  oidy  there 
was  among  them  a  greater  number  of  heavy-armed  men  -J  and  their 
whole  armor,  though  in  form  usually  the  same  as  that  employed  on 
land,  exceeded  the  latter  in  strength.  They  had  also  some  new  in* 
struments  of  war  never  used  on  shore,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  following  : — 

bopara  vai/pcixaV  were  spears  of  an  unusual  length,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding twenty  cubits ;  and  hence  they  were  called  Ivara  vavftn^a  and 


Oi  8*  awb  vt)u>v  ityi  fifKauvduv  iTri&durts. 
Wlanpoioi  iwrroiai,  rh  fid  <r<f>'  M  tr/jvatv  licctro 

With  spears  that  in  the  vessels  ready  lay, 
These  strove  to  make  the  enemy  ijive  way ; 
Long  spear?,  for  sea  fights  only  made,  composed 
Of  several  pieces. 

bpiwavov,'  hopvbpivavoy*  or  bpeTavrj<f>6pos  ccpam,"  was  an  engine 
of  iron,  crooked  like  a  sickle,  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole. 
With  this  instrument  they  cut  in  sunder  the  cords  of  the  sail-yards; 
and  thus  letting  the  sails  down,  they  disabled  the  light  ships  of  the 
enemy.  Not  unlike  this  was  another  instrument,  which  was  armed 
at  the  end  with  a  broad  iron  head,  edged  on  both  sides,  and  which 
was  used  in  cutting  the  cords  that  tied  the  rudder  to  the  ship. 

Kcpatcu"  were  engines  to  cast  stones  into  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  the  main-mast  hung  another  instrument,  which  resembled  a 
battering  ram,  and  which  consisted  of  a  long  beam  and  a  head  of  iron, 
and  was  pushed  with  great  violeuce  against  the  sides  of  hostile  ships. 

Xeip  aibtjpa  was  a  grappling  iron,  which  was  cast  from  an  engine 
into  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  used 
in  Greece  by  Pericles  the  Athenian/  Different  from  this  were  the 
Upwayes,  which  were  hooks  of  iron  banging  upon  the  top  of  a  pole, 
and  which  being  fastened  with  chains  to  the  mast,  or  other  high  part 
of  the  ship,  and  then  cast  with  great  force  into  the  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  caught  it  up  into  the  air.  In  order  to  avert  the  mischief  of 
these  weapons,  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Anacharsis,' 
the  Scythian  philosopher,  the  ships  were  covered  with  hides,  which 
repelled  or  blunted  the  stroke  of  the  iron.' 

The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  Gre- 
cian states.  They  were  constantly  striving  for  empire,  which  some 
by  various  turns  of  fortune  sometimes  obtained,  and  of  which,  in  a 
few  months  or  years,  they  were  again  dispossessed.    The  people  that 

•  Cael.  Rhod.  xxxv.  49.  "  Appian. 

•  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.  •  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xxii. 
f  Plut.  Themiatocle.  •  Id.  lib.  lii.  Athen. 
1  Herodotus.  *  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  61. 
'  Horn.  U.  <,'.  ».  677.  *'  Idem  ib.  cap.  Sti. 

•  Idem  ibid.  v.  387.  •  Thmyd.  lib.  viii.  Pollux. 
4  Pollux. 
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enjoyed  it  longest,  and  maintained  it  with  the  greatest  fleet  after 
Greece  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  were  the  Athenians, 
who  first  began  seriously  to  apply  themselves  to  naval  affairs  about 
the  time  of  the  invasiou  of  Xerxes.  Themistocies  interpreted  the 
oracle,  which  advised  to  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood,  to 
signify  that  they  should  trust  themselves  to  a  navy,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  convert  their  whole  time  and  treasure  to  the  building  of  a 
fleet.  The  money  employed  on  this  design  was  the  revenue  of  the 
silver  mines  at  Laureotis,  which  had  formerly  been  distributed  among 
the  people,  who,  through  the  persuasion  of  Themistocies,  were  in- 
duced to  part  with  their  income,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
security.  With  this  a  hundred  triremes  were  fitted  out  against  the 
numerous  fleet  of  Xerxes,  over  which,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
allies,  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Afterwards,  the  number 
of  their  ships  was  increased  to  four  hundred  ;*  and  the  Athenian 
navy  consisted  of  twice  as  many  as  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.* 
Demosthenes  restored  to  the  people  their  ancient  revenues,  and  main- 
tained the  fleet  by  dividing  the  rich  citizens  into  cvfA^optat,  compa- 
nies, who  were  obliged  to  contribute  largely  from  their  substance. 
The  allies  either  furnished  a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  or  sent 
their  quota  in  money/  The  cities,  also,  which  the  Athenians  con- 
quered, were  obliged  either  to  furnish  money,  or  to  supply  them  with 
ships  of  war  ;d  and  thus  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities  con- 
tributed to  augment  the  Athenian  greatness. 

The  fleet  of  the  inbabitauts  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient ;  but  the  Cretans  were  the  first  that  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea/  Prohibited  by  their  lawgiver  from  build- 
ing vessels,  or  employing  seamen,  it  was  not  till  the  Peloponuesian 
war  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  taught  the  necessity  of  possessing 
a  navy/ 


GHAP.  XVIII. 

Naval  Officers. 

In  all  fleets  there  were  two  sorts  of  officers,  of  whom  one  governed 
the  ships  and  mariners;  the  other  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  soldiers,  but  had  also  authority  over  the  masters  and  crews  of 
the  ships.    The  latter  were  as  follows: — 

IroXapxpt,*  vavap\osfk  or  orparijyoi,  was  the  admiral,  whose  com- 
mission varied  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances ; 
the  office  being  sometimes  executed  by  one  person,  and  sometimes  by 
two  or  three,  who  were  invested  with  equal  authority.  Their  conti- 
nuance in  command  was  also  regulated  by  the  people,  who  prolonged 

*  Plutarch.  •  Pauaan.  Lac  on. 

*  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  /  Plut,  Lycurgo. 
«  Xenoph.  Hi»t.  Grrc.  lib.  vi.  *  Hesjch. 

*  Tliucyd.  vii.  Xenoph.  Hi«t.  Gra.c.  *  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr«e.  ii.  v.  Heaych. 
i.    Diod.  Sic.  Suid. 
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or  shortened  it  at  pleasure ;  and  hence  Epaminondas,'  seeing  that  bis 
country  would  be  in  great  danger  on  the  resignation  of  his  office,  bekl 
it  four  months  longer  than  he  was  commissioned,  and  in  that  rime 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Theban  affairs,  but  was  afterwards  tried  fur 
disobedience,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  of  death ;  for  it 
was  feared  that  such  a  precedent  might  at  some  time  be  the  means  of 
enslaving  the  commonwealth.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  were  so  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties,  that  by  an  express  law  no  person  was  allowed 
to  be  admiral  more  than  once;*  and  in  consequence  of  this  law,  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  commit  their  fleet  to  inexperienced  com- 
manders. 

*E7rt<7ToAev$,'  sometimes  called  brivroXiafopos,  was  vice-admiral,  or 
commander-in-chief  under  the  admiral. 

'l)>u']papxoi  was  captain  of  a  trireme,"*  who  commanded  all  the  other 
soldiers  in  it.  The  captains  of  other  ships  of  war  were  dignified  with 
titles  derived  from  the  vessels  which  they  commanded  ;  as  wcmjKov- 
ropas,  &c. 

The  officers  who  had  the  care  of  the  ships  were  the  following 
'Apxorvfrpvflrcu*  were  they  who  were  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  all  marine  affairs,  and  who  provided  commodious  harbours, 
directed  the  course  of  the  fleet,  and  ordered  all  other  things  respect- 
ing it,  except  those  which  related  to  war. 

Kv^epvt'infi"  was  the  master  or  pilot,  who  had  the  care  of  the  ship, 
and  the  government  of  the  seamen  in  it,  and  who  sat  at  the  stern  to 
steer.'  All  matters  were  conducted  according  to  his  direction  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should  possess  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  which  was  called  Kv^epyijru^  rfxjni,  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  these  three  things: — 1.  in  the  proper  management  of  the 
rudder,  sails,  and  all  the  instruments  used  in  navigation ;  2.  in  the 
observation  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
3.  in  the  knowledge  of  commodious  harbours,  of  rocks,  and  quick- 
sands. •    The  heavenly  bodies  were  observed  by  sailors,  as  foretelling 
the  seasons,  and  directing  their  course.    The  principal  stars  observed 
by  seamen  in  foretelling  were  Arcturus,  the  Dog-star,  Aras,  Orion, 
Ilyades,  Hosdi,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helena,  Ac.  It  was  also  customary 
to  notice  the  various  omens  offered  by  sea-fowls,  fishes,  and  other 
thiugs  ;  as,  the  murmuring  of  floods,  the  shaking  and  noise  of  trees  in 
the  neighbouring  woods,  and  the  dashing  of  billows  on  the  shore,  ia 
all  which  good  pilots  were  well  skilled.    The  first  that  practised  the 
art  of  navigation,  being  unacquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  other 
heaveuly  bodies,  steered  all  the  day  by  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  at 
night  betook  themselves  to  some  safe  harbour,  or  rested  on  the  shore/ 
Afterwards,  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  some  ascribe  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  discovered  the  motions  of  certain  stars/  and 


'  Corn.  Nop.  Epaminonda. 
*  Xeuoph.  Hi»t.  Urasc  K.    Phit.  Ly- 
taadr. 

'  Xcnoph.  Hut.  Grasc.  ii.  et  v.  Pollux 
lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
"  Hcsych. 


"  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  51. 

*  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  vi.  2. 

r  Athen.  v.  11.    /Klian.  ix.  40. 

I  Orid.  Met.  iii.  v.  592. 

r  Virg.  ,€n.  t.  v.  508. 

■  Plin.  lib.  vii.   Proper*,  lib.  ik  t.  9W. 
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were  directed  by  Cynosure,  or  the  Lesser  Bear/  which,  some  say, 
was  first  observed  by  Tliales  the  Milesian,  who  was  of  Phoenician  ex- 
traction whiUt  the  mariners  of  Greece  and  other  nations  steered  by 
the  Greater  Bear,  called  Hence,"  for  the  first  observation  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  Nauplius,  or  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  ship 
Argo  but  of  these  two  the  former  was  said  to  be  the  more  secure 
guide,  and  was  therefore  followed  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  excelled 
all  other  nations,  and  even  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  skill  of  sea 
affairs. 

npwpcw,'  or  frpupartis,  was  the  boatswain,  and  next  under  the  pilot, 
and,  as  the  appellation  imports,  had  his  place  upori  the  prow.  To  his 
care  were  committed  the  tackle  of  the  ship/  and  the  rowers,  whose 
places  were  assigned  by  him.'  He  assisted  the  pilot  at  consultations 
regarding  the  seasons,  places,  and  other  matters.* 

KeXewrf)s  is  by  some  interpreted  the  purser,  and  by  others  the 
boatswain.  His  office  was  to  signify  the  word  of  command  to  the 
rowers/  and  to  distribute  to  all  the  crew  their  daily  portion  of  food.e 

Tptityxn/Ai}*  was  a  musician,  who  by  the  harmony  of  his  voice  and 
instrument  revived  the  spirits  of  the  rowers,  when  weary  with  labor 
and  ready  to  faint.4*  Another,  and  probably  the  chief  use  of  music 
was  to  direct  the  rowers  in  keeping  time,  that  they  might  proceed  in 
a  regular  and  constant  motion,  and  not  retard  the  course  of  the  Bhip 
by  an  uncertain  impulse  of  their  oars.*  This  music  was  called  WyAa- 
pot/ or  to  rpiifpiKOV  /leAos. 

A/oroc,  vavfvXaKct,  were  quarter-masters,  and  took  care  that  the 
ship  received  no  damage  by  bulging  against  rocks,  or  in  any  other 
way  and  hence  they  were  frequently  employed,  especially  in  the 
night,  in  sounding,  and  in  directing  the  ship  with  long  poles: 

'flf  vaiKpvAoKft  vvtcripov  vauK\T)plas 
nxfycrpots  bMtvfrOvovotv  ovpiav  rp6wt$>.h 

As  those,  who  sail  with  caution  in  the  dark, 
Guide  and  direct  with  poles  the  wand'ring  bark. 

Tot'xafxot  were  carpenters,  who  had  charge  either  of  the  toi\oi  Tijs 
rtfis,  sides  of  the  ship/  or  of  the  rol^oi,  or  orol^m  rS>v  loer&y,  the  banks 
of  rowers. 

To/iinf,  the  purser,  distributed  to  every  man  his  share  of  victuals, 

and  usually  performed  the  same  office  as  the  nktworfa,  though  in 

some  respects  he  might  be  distinct  from  that  officer : 

Kal  rafdai  TOfA  vyvo'w  law  fflroio  torrjpts .* 

And  officers  there  came,  on  whom  the  care 
Devolved,  to  give  each  man  his  ttatcd  fare. 

1  Eustalh.   II.   a'.    Arrian.  Expedit.  Met.  iii.  v.  618. 
Aleiandri  lib.  »i.  *  Suidas. 

*  Hy gin.  lib.  ii.  EusUth.  II.  </.  Theon.       *  Stat.  Theb.  v.  v.  843.    DemosUi.  de 
in  Aratum.  Coron. 

9  Aratus.  '  Maxim.  Tyr.  Disset.  xxiii.  Stat. 

»  Flaccus  Argon,  i.  Theb.  vi.  v.  361.    Val.  Flac.  Argon. 

*  Xenoph.  (Econom.  viii.  aeg.  14.  '  Amtoph.  Schol.  Ran.  act.  ii.  seen.  5. 
»  Id.  ib.  lib.  ».  *  tJIpian.  lib.  liii.  cap.  7.  8.  Poll.  tii. 
«  Athen.  lib.  xv.                      ,  3i.    Eustalh.  II.  0'. 

■  Suidas;  PluL  Agide  ;  Pollux;  Xe-       *  So  phocl . 'AjpnA" *vA*47f. 
noph.  (Econom.  lib.  v.  *  Poll.  i.  9.  teg.  95. 

*  Arrian.  Exped.  Aler.  vi.  3.   Ovid.      *  Horn.  II.  t'.  t.  44. 
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'Eaxapcvs1  was  a  person  who  was  employed  ireol  rtjfy  i*x&pawt  about 
the  tire,  and  is  therefore  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  cook; 
and  by  others,  the  priest  who  offered  sacrifices. 

Aoytort)st  or  ypaftftaTtvs,  was  the  bursar  or  clerk,  who  kept  the 
accounts,  aud  registered  all  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  ship." 
x   By  some  he  was  also  called  <f>6prbv  ^v^wr.* 


chap:  xix. 

Voyage*,  Harbours,  Sfc. 

When  it  was  intended  that  the  fleet  should  put  to  sea,  the  signal 
being  given  by  the  admiral,  the  mariners  hauled  the  ships  into  the 
water  ;p  for  it  was  customary,  when  they  entered  a  harbour,  to  draw 
their  ships  upon  land  / 

st&nt  iittore  puppes.f 
The  sterns  stand  on  the  shore. 

Seamen  frequently  applied  their  shoulders  to  the  ships,  and  thrust 
them  into  the  sea;r  and  this  was  sometimes  performed  by  levers  and 
spars  of  wood,  over  which  vessels  were  rolled  into  the  deep,  and 
whith  were  called  paXayyes,  $>aXayym,'  and  /ioxXo< : 

Mox^o<civ  8*  ipa  rfivye  KartlpwrtP  tls  &\a  Star.' 

The  heavy  ship  into  the  sea  they  thrust 
With  levers. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  these  methods,  Archimedes 
the  Syracusan  contrived  an  engine  which  was  called  helix,  and  by 
which  ships  were  removed  from  the  shore  with  great  facility.*  To 
do  this  was  called  Tf)v  Trpvpvay  nrccr,  or  vflcu  Kartpvtiv  tit&Xa. 

Before  they  embarked,  the  ships  were  adorned  with  flowers  and 
garlands,  which  were  tokens  of  joy  and  mirth/  and  omeos  of  future 
prosperity.  Because  no  success  could  be  expected  in  any  enterprise 
without  the  divine  blessing  and  assistance,  they  offered  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Neptune,*  to  those  who  possessed 
any  authority  over  the  sea,  and  to  the  winds  and  tempests.  Nor  was 
it  enough  that  they  themselves  petitioned  the  gods  for  safety  and  suc- 
cess ;  but  all  the  people  who  assembled  on  such  occasions  joined 
them  in  fervent  prayers  for  their  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which 
they  were  about  to  encounter/ 

•  Poll.  loc.  cit.  «■  Val.  Flac.  Argon,  i. 

*  Eu-itath.  Horn.  Od.  0.  v.  1C3.  '  Hesych.  Poll. 

*  Horn.  loc.  cit.  '  Horn.  Odv».  o'. 

•  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  308.  Odys.  0.  v.  389.       ■  Plut.  MaVcello;  Athen. 

k.  r.  2.    Hesiod.  Op.  c  t  Di.  t.  C31.  *  Aristoph.  Schol,  Acharn.  act.  iuscea. 

v  Horn.  II.  d.  v.485.  Odvs.     t.  i0.  5. 

Sttab.  lib.  iv.  «•  Virg.  .En.  iii.  v.  1 16. 

v  Virg.  ifco.  *  Uiod.  Sic.  xiii. 
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After  this  they  usually  let  fly  a  dove,'  which  was  considered  as  an 
omen  of  their  safe  return,  because  that  bird,  when  forced  from  its 
habitation,  delights  to  return.  They  then  put  to  sea,  the  signal  being 
given  by  a  shout,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  or  by  other  means:  in  the 
night  the  signal  was  usually  made  by  torches  in  the  admiral's  galley/ 
The  ships  were  commonly  ranged  in  the  following  order:— in  the  front 
went  the  lighter  vessels;  next  succeeded  the  ships  of  war  led  on  by 
the  admiral,  whose  ship  was  usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  richness  of  its  ornaments  ;*  and  last  of  all  followed  the  vessels  of 
burden.  If  the  winds  were  high,  or  the  seas  dangerous,  they  were 
extended  in  length,  and  sailed  one  by  one;  but  at  other  times  they 
went  three  or  more  in  a  breast. 

When  they  arrived  at  any  port  where  they  intended  to  land,  they 
ran  their  ships  backwards  upon  their,  hind-decks,  that  they  might  tack 
about;  and  this  they  called  M  irpvpvav,  or  trpv^vav  tcpoveodatf  a 
phrase  elegantly  applied  to  those  who  retreated  righting  and  facing 
their  enemies/  They  then  tacked  about,  which  they  termed  kirioTpl- 
f€irt  turning  the  heads  of  their  ships  to  the  sea  : 

Obvertunt  pelago  proias.* 

To  the  sea  they  turn  their  prows. 

The  rowers  now  ceased  from  their  labors,  and  rested  their  oars ; 

which  the  Greeks  called  hrix*iv  TV*  ya^y-  ^ne  oars  were  nun§  uPon 
pins*  on  the  sides  of  the  ship/  where  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being 
broken  by  the  floods. 

Being  saftly  landed,  they  discharged  the  vows  which  they  had 
made  to  the  gods  ;  and  they  also  usually  offered  a  sacrifice,  called 
airofiariiptov,  to  Jupiter  snrnamed  *Ajrn/Jarr/p«nf,  for  enabling  them 
tx-opo/j TD'  lirri  tuv  vjjvv,  to  leiuc  their  ships  and  regain  the  land. 
Their  devotions  were  sometimes  paid  to  Nereus,  Glaucus,  Ino  and 
Melicertes,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  gods  of  the  sea,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Neptune,*  who  was  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  care  of  all 
that  travelled  within  his  dominions.  They  who  had  safely  lauded 
after  tempestuous  weather,  or  had  escaped  auy  other  danger  at  sea, 
were  more  particularly  obliged  to  offer  a  present  to  the  gods  in  tes- 
timony of  their  gratitude.  To  this  they  sometimes  added  the  gar- 
ment in  which  they  had  escaped,  and  a  tablet  containing  an  account 
of  their  deliverance.*  If  nothing  else  remained,  tliey  at  least  cut  off 
their  hair,  which  they  consecrated  to  their  protectors  :* 

TXavKCf),  koI  Nr?pf/t.  teal  'l$>o7,  Ka\  M(\iKtprrj, 

Kal  i-.Oiu-  Kpovity,  leal  2au60frn£i  Otots, 
2u6«\s  it  x*\dyov$  AowcfAAios,  w5e  KiKapp.au 

Tas  rpix*s  1k  K«f>a\ijs,  &XAa  yap  oMv 

Harbours  were  places  rendered  commodious  either  by  nature  or  art 

y  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  •  Stat.  Theb.  v.  344. 

1  Srnec.  Agamem.  v.  427.  /  Ovid.  Mrt.  >i.  v.  25. 

■  Id.  ibid.  '  Horn.  Odjs. «/.  t.  4. 

*  Ariatoph.  Schol.  Ycsp.  *  Horot.  lib.  i.  od.  r. 

e  Thncyd.  1  Petron.  Arbit.  cap.  CS. 

««  Virgi'l.  *  Anthol.  lib.  ri.  cap.  21.  epigr.  I. 
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fur  the  reception  of  ships,  and  to  defend  them  from  the 
waves.  The  former  were  usually  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  io  a 
creek  of  the  sea,  under  some  high  promontory.  The  latter  were 
huge  piles,  or  mounds  of  earth  and  other  materials,  thrown  up  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  with  arms  of  a  great  length  extended  into  the 
sea  ;  these  were  piers,  aud  were  called  xrAa'»'  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  claws  of  crabs,  6xpat  tov  \ifdvostm  or  feral.*  For  the  security 
of  ships,  it  was  usual  to  fix  to  the  two  ends  great  chains  or  booms 
and  it  was  not  uncommou  to  guard  them  with  pales  fortified  against 
the  water  with  pitch :  hence  harbours  are  sometimes  termed  cAei- 
auif  On  both  sides  of  the  mole  were  strong  towers,  which  were 
defended  in  the  night,  and  in  all  times  of  danger,  with  garrisons  of 
soldiers.?  Not  far  distant  was  a  watch-tower,  with  lights  to  direct 
mariners ;  this  was  called  pharos,  from  the  name  of  a  small  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  first  of  these  towers  was  built. 

The  second  part  of  the  harbour  was  termed  <rro>a,  from  its  being 
the  mouth  or  eutry  between  the  arms  of  the  semicircle. 

Mvyos,  which  has  been  interpreted  a  wharf,  was  the  inmost  part  of 
the  harbour,  nearest  to  the  shore,  and  most  secure  from  the  waves ; 
and  in  it  ships  were  frequently  left  loose.  It  was  distinguished  into 
several  partitions  by  walls  erected  chiefly  of  stone,  under  the  covert 
of  which  vessels  were  protected :  these  places  were  called  op/*0*/  and 
vavXo^pt  ;  and,  collectively,  they  composed  what  was  denominated 
yavaraO^us.  Here  also  were  the  docks,  in  which  ships  were  built  or 
careened,  and  dragged  to  land,  and  which  were  called 
ir/<mu,'  rcaVpcd,"  &c. 

The  adjacent  places  were  filled  with  inns  and  houses  of 
ous  resort.*  Most  harbours  were  adorned  with  temples  or  altars, 
where  sacrifices  were  ottered  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  place,  and 
presidents  of  the  sea." 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  stations  of  ships  were  different  from 
these,  in  which  ships  were  not  laid  up  for  any  considerable  time,  but 
remained  only  till  they  had  been  supplied  with  water  or  other  neces- 
saries. They  had  several  names,  as  6p/iot/  tyopimf  iyopftifffiara,1 
caXot,'  Karapoets  ;*  and  as  they  were  frequently  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  bpfx^v  is  interpreted  by  awoaakevuv,'  which  imports  their 
being  among  the  waves,  and  by  fiyei*  eV  ayevptv/  which  signifies 
nearly  the  same  as  to  ride  at  anchor. 

In  times  of  war,  the  Greeks  fortified  their  fleet  towards  the  land 
with  a  ditch  and  parapet,  or  wall  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
and  extended  from  one  point  of  the  sea  to  another.  This  was  some- 
times defended  with  towers,  and  adorned  with  gates,  through  which 

4  Diod.  Sic  lib.  sii.    Tliucyd.  Schot.  Homeri  Scholiast. 

m  Pol  jam.  Strain?,  lib.  v.  »  Poll.  lib.  is.  cap.  6. 

"  Horn.  Odys.  »  Homer.  Odys.        I  OS. 

*  Frontan.  Straleg.  lib.  i.  ■  Hasvchius. 

f  Thucyd.  lib.  U.  v  Strata  lib.  riii. 

«  Thucyd.    Curtius  ,  Polyvnus.  «  Appian.  lib.  ». 

'  Eustath.  Ody*.  •'.  11.  a'.  •  Polyb.  lib.  i. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  «r.   Suida*.  1  Thucyd.  lib.  ir.  ej 
1  Horn.  Odys.  o'.  f  Plat.  Pompoio. 
"  Oemottb.  Scbol.  de  Corona ;  Suidas;  4  Thucydides. 
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they  issued  lo  attack  their  enemies.  Homer  has  given  a  remarkable 
description  of  the  Grecian  fortifications  in  the  Trojan  war : 

~—  worl  8*  abrbv  rt'xo*  tiftfmy, 
Tl&pyovi  9  O^rqKobs,  tl\ap  rqwrr*,  kcu  curr&v 
'Ef  8*  ainouri  vvKas  irnroitor  tl  ipapvlas 
"Cxppa  8*  abrdaav  lwmi\«urhi  6&bs  thf 
"KxToathv  Si  fHaBtiav      aurtji  rifpov  Upv^cuf, 
Evpuav,  fifydXrjf  iv  82  (TtcSkoiraj  Kcerivri^av.* 

Then  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers,  , 

They  raised  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towers  : 

From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  around 

For  passing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound, 

Of  large  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below 

Strong  piles  in6x'd  stood  adverse  to  the  foe.  Pors. 

Towards  the  sea,  or  within  it,  they  fixed  great  pales  of  wood,  similar 
to  those  in  harbours,  before  which  the  vessels  of  burden  were  placed 
in  such  order  as  to  protect  those  within  /  but  this  was  done  only 
when  the  enemy  was  considered  superior  in  strength,  and  excited 
great  apprehensions  of  danger.  At  other  times  they  used  only  to 
appoint  a  few  of  their  ships  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  : 
these  were  termed  irpm^vKaKtbtt  $  and  the  soldiers  irvpaovpot,  or  rrvp- 
ooupibat,  from  irvpaus,  a  torch,  by  which  they  gave  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  vessels.  When  their  fortifications  were  deemed 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  them  against  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  customary  to  drag  the  ships  on  shore,  which  the  Greeks  called 
fotttafiV.  Arouud  the  ships  the  soldiers  placed  their  tents  ;A  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  done  only  in  winter,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
was  laid  up,  and  could  not  attack  them  ;  or  in  long  sieges,  and  when 
they  were  in  no  danger  from  their  enemies  by  sea.  At  other  times 
I  he  ships  only  lay  at  anchor,  or  were  tied  to  the  shore,  that  upon  any 
alarm  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Naval  Engagements. 

• 

In  preparing  for  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  Greeks  disburdened 
their  ships  of  war  of  all  provisions,  ami  of  other  matters  that  were 
not  necessary  for  the  action.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  they  took 
down  their  sails,  lowered  their  masts,  and  secured  whatever  might 
expose  them  to  the  winds,  choosing  rather  to  govern  the  ship  by  oars, 
which  they  could  manage  at  pleasure.'  Their  order  of  battle  was 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Sometimes 
it  was  formed  like  a  half-moon,  and  called  eroKot  /ins-oetSiK  the  horns 
being  extended  nearest  the  enemy,  aud  containing  the  ablest  men  and 
ships  ;  and  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  its  belly  was  nearest  the  eue- 
my,  and  its  horns  were  turned  backwards,  whence  it  was  termed  *vpri^ 

•  Horn.  U.  rf.  ».  436.  *  Horn.    Thucjd.  lib.  vi. 

/  Thucydides.  1  Polyan.  Kb.  »• 

€  Id.  lib.  i. 
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raparalts.  It  was  also  usual  to  range  their  vessels  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  which  they  called  kvkXov  Tarrtivx  and  in  the  figure  of  the  let- 
ter V,  with  the  horns  extended  in  a  direct  line,  and  meeting  at  ibe 
end :  this  last  order  was  termed  crora/iiri/s  wapdrafu,  and  was  en- 
countered hy  the  enemies  rauged  in  the  same  form  inverted  ;  by 
which  they  resembled  the  figure  of  a  wedge  or  beak,  and  were  ena- 
bled to  penetrate  into  the  body  of  the  adverse  squadron. 

Before  the  battle  commenced,  each  party  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  gods  by  prayers  and  sacrifices;  and  the  admirals  going  from 
ship  to  ship,  exhorted  the  men  to  fight  valiantly.  All  things  being 
prepared,  the  signal  was  given  by  hanging  from  the  admiral's  galley 
a  gilded  shield/  or  a  garment  or  banner ,  and  this  was  termed  aipttr 
(TTifjiela.  During  the  elevation  of  this  signal,  the  battle  continued  ; 
and  by  its  depression,  or  inclination  to  the  right  or  left,  the  rest  of 
the  ships  were  directed  in  what  manner  to  attack  their  cuemies,  or  to 
retreat  from  them.  To  this  was  added  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which 
commenced  in  the  admiral's  galley,"*  and  continued  round  the  whole 
fleet."  It  was  also  usual  for  the  soldiers,  before  the  battle,  to  sing  a 
paean  or  hymn  to  Mars;9  and  after  the  fight,  another  to  Apollo. 

The  battle  was  usually  commenced  by  the  admiral's  galley/  Not 
only  the  ships  engaged  each  other,  aud  with  their  beaks  and  prows, 
and  sometimes  their  sterns,  etideavoured  to  shatter  and  sink  those 
opposed  to  them  ;  but  the  soldiers  also  annoyed  their  enemies  with 
darts  and  stings,  aud,  on  their  nearer  approach,  with  swords  and 
spears.?  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  hostile  fleets  approached 
so  near  to  each  other,  when  we  find  that  it  was  usual  to  link  their 
vessels  together  with  chains  or  grappling  irons  ;r  and  that  sometimes, 
for  want  of  irons,  they  so  fixed  their  oars  as  to  prevent  their  cuemies 
from  retreating.' 

When  a  town  was  besieged  by  sea,  they  environed  its  walls  and 
barbour  with  ships  ranged  from  one  side  of  the  shore  to  the  other, 
and  so  closely  united  by  chains  and  bridges,  on  which  armed  men 
were  placed,  that,  without  breaking  their  order,  no  passage  could  be 
effected  from  the  town  to  the  sea :  this  investment  of  a  town  was 
called  ievy/ja.'  To  prevent  any  attempts  of  the  besieged,  Demetrius 
invented  a  sort  of  boom  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  which  swam  on 
the  water,  and  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes, 
when  he  besieged  that  city."  Sometimes  they  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour, or  made  a  passage  to  the  town  by  raising  a  vast  mole  before 
it,r  or  by  sinking  ships  filled  with  stones  and  sand. 

The  attacks  were  usually  carried  on  by  men  standing  upon  bridges 
between  the  ships,  and  thence  with  darts  aud  stones  forcing  the  be- 
sieged from  their  walls."  Here,  also,  that  they  might  throw  their 
missive  weapons  with  greater  advantage,  and  batter  the  walls  with 


*  riularcli.  r  StL  Ital.  lib.  xir. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii.  Polywn.  lib.  i.         •  Lucan.  lib.  iii. 

■  Plut.  Lyaandro.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii. 

■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii.  ■  Id.  lib.  xx. 

0  Suidoa.  *  Quint.  Curtius  lib.  it. 
f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  Polvb.  lib.  xri.  *  Id.  ibid. 

1  Lucan.  lib.  iii. 
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rams  and  other  engines,  they  erected  towers  upon  a  level  with  the 
walls  of  the  city,  from  which  having  driven  the  defender*,  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  descending  by  ladder!. 

The  besieged  endeavoured  to  defeat  these  stratagems.  They  pulled 
asunder  with  iron  hooks  the  ships  linked  together.  They  blocked 
up  the  passage  to  the  town,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enemies  had 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  or  in  some  other  way/  If  they  could  not 
prevent  their  approach,  they  galled  them  with  darts,  stones,  fire-balls, 
melted  pitch  or  metals,  and  other  materials ;  and  lastly,  they  in  the 
town  frequently  destroyed  the  vessels  and  works  of  the  besiegers  by 
tire-ships,  which  we  find  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Tyriaus/  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  also  among  the 
Rliodians.' 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Naval  Spoilt,  Rewards,  and  Punishments. 

VICTORY  having  been  obtained,  the  conquerors  sailed  trium- 
phantly home,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  dragging 
after  them  the  captive  ships.*  The  admiral/  the  mariners  and  sol- 
diers/ and  also  their  ships/  were  adorned  with  crowns  and  garlands. 
Nor  were  the  ships  beautified  with  garlands  only,  but  were  hung  also 
with  wrecks  and  broken  pieces  of  the  vessels  destroyed  in  battle, 
especially  with  the  &<p\a<rrat  &.Kpoar6Xtat  Kopvpjia,  and  other  ornamen- 
tal parts,  which  the  conquerors  were  industrious  in  procuring  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  their  triumphs.'  These  they  called  cupwr/'/pm ; 
and  to  deprive  a  ship  of  them,  kKptarfipiuietv/  Iu  this  manner  the 
victors  returned  home,  filling  the  sea  with  their  acclamations  and 
hymns,  and  with  the  harmony  of  musical  instruments.' 

After  being  received  into  the  city,  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  where  they  dedicated  the  choicest  of  the 
spoils.  Nor  was  it  unusual  to  present  to  the  gods  entire  ships  ;*  and 
the  Greeks,  after  their  great  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  de- 
dicated three  Phoenician  triremes.' 

Having  paid  their  respects  to  the  gods,  they  bestowed  the  remain- 
der of  their  spoils  in  the  porticos  and  other  public  places  of  their 
city,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  victory.  For  the  same  purpose 
they  were  also  honored  with  statues,  inscriptions,  and  trophies,  the 
last  of  which  were  sometimes  erected  in  their  own  country,  but  more 
frequently  near  the  place  where  they  bad  overcome  their  enemies. 
These  trophies  were  adorned  with  arms  and  broken  wrecks  of  ships, 
which,  for  that  reason,  were  considered  as  signs  and  testimonies  of 
victory/ 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  »ii.  •  Horn.  II.  i'.  v.  241.  eju*que  Scbol. 
f  Quint  Curt.  ibid.                               /  Xenoph.  Hist.  lib.  iv. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  '  Plutarch.  Lysandro. 

*  Plut.  Lysandro  ;  Xenoph.  Hi»t.  1.  ii.      *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid.  '  Herodot.  lib.  viii. 

*  Poly  an.  lib.  ir.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  tii.  Polyb.  Hist.  lib. 
4  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  liii.                          zri.  cap.  S. 
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These  were  the  principal  rewards  peculiar  to  those  who  had  served 
their  country  by  sea  ;  the  other  honors  which  were  bestowed,  were 
common  to  those  who  had  been  useful  in  other  stations. 

The  chief  punishment  was  whipping  with  cords,  which  was  some- 
times inflicted  on  criminals  who  had  their  bodies  within  the  ship,  but 
whose  beads  were  thrust  out  of  the  port-holes.'  There  was  a  punisb- 
ni i -nt ,  by  which  offenders  were  tied  with  cords  to  a  ship,  and  dragged 
in  the  waters  till  they  were  drowned.  Others  were  thrown  alive  iuto 
the  sea. 

A vavp&xoi,  such  as  refused  to  serve  at  sea  after  a  lawful  summons, 
were,  at  Athens,  with  their  posterity  condemned  to  anfila,  infamy  or 
disfranchisement."1 

AetrroyavTai,  deserters,  were  not  only  bound  with  cords  and 
whipped,"  but  they  had  also  their  hands  cut  off." 

1  Herodot.  Terpsichore.  ■  Demosthenes. 

■  Suidat.  •  Suidas. 
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BOOK  V. 

PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


CHAP.  I. 
Grecian  Funerals. 

Pluto  was  the  first  that  instructed  the  Greeks'  io  tbe  manner  of 
performing  their  last  offices  to  tbe  defunct,  and  hence  the  poets 
have  constituted  him  supreme  monarch  of  all  the  dead,  and  assigned 
him  a  vast  and  an  unbounded  empire  in  the  shades  below  ;*  for  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  useful  art  or  science,  the  inventors  of  which 
were  not  reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  believed  to  preside  over 
those  whom  they  bad  first  instructed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Pluto,  who  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized  people  tbe  respect  and 
ceremonies  due  to  the  dead,  should  be  numbered  among  the  deities 
of  tbe  first  rank.    Especially  as  the  duties  belonging  to  the  dead 
were  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  neglect  of  them 
was  deemed  a  crime  unpardonable.    To  defraud  the  dead  of  any  due 
respect  was  thought  a  greater  sacrilege  than  to  spoil  the  temples  of 
the  gods ;  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  or  to  prosecute  revenge  be- 
yond the  grave,  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  cruel  and  an  inhuman 
disposition.    Offenders  of  this  description  were  branded  with  dis- 
grace and  infamy,  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon  incurred  a  severe  pe- 
nalty/ 

Of  all  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead,  tbe  care  of  their  funeral  rites 
was  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  ;  for  these  were  deemed  so  sa- 
cred, that  they  who  neglected  to  discharge  this  office  were  thought 
accursed  :  hence  the  Greeks  called  funeral  rites  htKaia,*  rofHfia,  vo- 
fnZ6htya<  idtfia,  oW,"&c.  and  the  Romans  jusiaf  all  of  which  im- 

p  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  tr.  cap.  15,  '  Demosth.  in  Macart. 

»  Lucian.  Dialog.  Mort.  ■  PluL  Numa. 

9  Deroosth.  in  Lrptm.    Plut.  Solone.  •  Cic.  de  Leg. 
■  Ariatot.  da  Virtnt. 
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plied  the  inviolable  obligations  that  nature  had  imposed  on  the  living 
to  attend  to  the  obsequies  of  the  dead.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  were  thus  solicitous  respecting  the  interment  of  the  dead,  since 
they  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  souls  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Elysian  fi«lds,  but  would  wander  desolate  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Styx,  till  their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  earth  aud  if 
they  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  obtain  the  rites  of  sepulture,  they 
believed  that  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  ghosts  was  a  hundred  years.  Hence  in  the  poets  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  earnest  requests  of  dying  men  for  this  favor. 
Elpenor  thus  entreats  Ulysses  to  perform  his  funeral  rites : 

Nuv  5«  at  twv  6*i9«y  yovvd^ofuu,  ov  irap*6vT»v, 
Tlpbs  r  ix6xov  no!  iraTpbs,  bs  fop*<p*  rvrdby  i6vra, 
T*k*pAxov  0\  ^K  AWwrw  iv\  fjuydpouriy  (\uw§s' 

fi  tiLKXawrrov,  Atonrrov  lioy  v*iQtv  kotoAcmmu' 
TlmnpitrttU,      ro(  ti  0€wv  ^yifia  y4m*/jw.* 

But  lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend, 

By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 

By  thy  fond  consort !  by  thy  father's  cares  ! 

By  loved  Telemachus's  blooming  years ! — 

There  pious  on  ray  cold  remains  attend  ! 

There  call  to  mind  tfiy  poor  departed  friend  ! 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  i*  all  I  crave, 

And  the  possession  of  a  peaceful  grave.  Pope. 

This  was  the  reason  why  of  all  imprecations,  the  greatest  was  to 
wish  that  a  person  might  &ra<f>os  hwimw  \Qovot,  die  without  burial ; 
and  of  all  forms  of  death,  the  most  terrible  was  that  by  shipwreck,  in 
which  the  body  was  swallowed  up  by  the  deep.'    When,  therefore, 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  cast  away  at  sea,  it  was  customary  to 
fasten  the  most  valuable  of  all  their  stores  to  their  bodies,  with  a"  di- 
rection to  the  first  that  found  their  dead  corpses,  if  the  waves  carried 
them  to  the  shore,  entrealing  the  favor  of  human  burial,  and  offering 
what  they  had  with  them  as  a  reward  ;  or  desiring  that  part  of  their 
property  might  be  expended  on  their  funeral  rites,1  and  the  rest  ac- 
cepted by  the  person  who  found  them.  If,  however,  the  body  carried 
with  it  no  reward,  it  was  unlawful  to  neglect  it,  and  not  to  perforin 
that  which  was  considered  a  debt  to  all  mankind  ;  for  not  only  was 
such  an  act  of  inhumanity  forbidden  by  the  Athenian  laws/  but  in 
every  part  of  Greece  it  was  deemed  a  great  affront  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  a  crime  that  would  provoke  their  certain  vengeance.*  He 
who  had  thus  offended  could  not  be  freed  from  the  punishment  of 
his  crime,  nor  admitted  to  converse  with  men  or  worship  the  gods, 
till  he  had  undergone  the  accustomed  purifications,  and  appeased  tbe 
incensed  deities.     It  was  not,  however,  always  required  that  all  the 
funeral  solemnities  should  be  strictly  performed,  which  the  haste  of 
travellers  who  found  the  body  would  seldom  permit ;  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  cast  dust  or  soft  earth  three  times  on  the  corpse : 


»  Horn.  11.  *\ 

*  Horn.  Udys.  A',  v.  60—72. 

»  Ovid. 


■  Meurs.  in  Lycophr.  Caasandr.  v.  S6T. 

*  /Elian,  lib.  v.  can.  II. 

*  Sophocl.  Schol.  Anugonc. 
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Quanquam  festinaa,  non  eat  mora  longa,  licebit 


Of  these  three  handsfull  one  at  least  was  thrown  on  the  head. 

This,  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  obtain  admis- 
sion for  the  spirit  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto,  but  failed  in  affording 
entire  satisfaction.  If,  therefore,  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
interred  privately  or  in  haste,  without  the  customary  solemnities, 
were  afterwards  fortunately  discovered  by  any  of  their  friends,  they 
were  honored  with  a  second  funeral/ 

Nor  was  it  thought  sufficient  to  have  their  funeral  rites  solemnly 
performed  unless  their  bodies  were  prepared  for  burial  by  their  rela- 
tions, and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  The  want  of 
these  necessary  matters  was  considered  by  themselves  and  their  sur- 
viving friends  as  a  very  great  misfortune,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
death  itself  :* 


For  this  reason,  the  ashes  of  those  who  died  in  foreign  countries  were 
usually  brought  home  and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  at  least  in  some  part  of  their  native  land  ;  it  being  thought 
that  only  the  same  region  which  gave  them  life  and  birth  was  tit  to 
receive  their  remains,  and  afford  them  a  peaceful  habitation  after 
death.  Hence  Theseus  was  removed  from  Scyrus  to  Athens,  Orestes 
from  Tegea,  his  son  Tisameties  from  Helice  to  Sparta,  and  Aristo- 
menes  from  Rhodes  to  Mcssene. 

This  pious  care  was  not  limited  to  persons  of  free  condition,  but 
in  some  measure  it  extended  to  slaves;  for  the  Athenian  magistrates, 
called  brifxapxoi,  were  commanded  by  their  lawgiver,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  to  solemnize  the  funerals  of  slaves,  who  were  frequently  de- 
stitute of  decent  burial/ 

If,  however,  any  person  refused  to  pay  due  respect  to  his  dead 
friends,  or  was  sparing  in  his  expeuses  upon  their  obsequies  and  mo- 
numents, the  government  considered  him  void  of  humanity  and  natu- 
ral affection,  and  excluded  him  from  any  office  of  trust  and  honor  ; 
for  they,  who  offered  themselves  candidates  for  the  magistracy  at 
Athens,  were  particularly  examined  in  regard  to  the  celebrating  of 
the  funerals,  and  the  adorning  of  the  monuments,  of  their  relations/ 
To  appear  gay  and  cheerful  before  the  ordiuary  time  of  mourning  had 
expired,  was  also  a  matter  of  great  disgrace.' 

The  great  concern  of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  funerals  appears 
likewise  from  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  persons  who  officiated  at 
them  :  the  Cretan  KaTaxavrai,  who  had  the  care  of  funerals,  we/e 

•  Horat.  lib.  L  od.  28.  v.  36.  '  Demoaih.  Orat.  in  Macait. 

4  Virg.  ALn.  iii.  v.  62  et  67.  *  Xenoph.  de  Diet.  Socrat.  lib.  ii. 

•  Sophocl.  Electra,  v.  1  nil.  •  vfcachines. 
/  Antholog.  iii.  25.  «pigr.  75. 


From  ray  dear  native  land  remote  I  lie, 
O  worse  than  death,  the  thought  is  misery. 
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reverenced  equally  with  their  priests :  and  when  the  laws  of  Crete 
permitted  to  steal  from  others,  as  was  also  customary  at  Sparta,  these 
men  were  exempted  from  plunder,  their  goods  being  regarded  with 
religious  veneration.* 

There  were,  however,  some,  who  from  their  actions  whilst  alive,  or 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  were,  considered  unworthv  of 
all  claim  to  the  common  rites  of  sepulture,  and  some  to  any  funeral. 
Such  were  these  that  follow  : — 

1.  Public  or  private  enemies  ;  for  though  it  was  deemed  inhuman 
to  deny  an  enemy  the  common  privilege  of  nature,  yet  we  6nd  that 
this  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  on  some  extraordinary  pro- 
vocation. Ulysses  threatened  Socrus  with  this  calamity  ;'  Hector, 
the  same  treatment  to  Patroclus  ;m  Achilles  revenged  the  cruelty  of 
Hector  by  using  him  in  a  similar  manner  ;*  and  Homer  has  instanced 
several  heroes  who  were  given  kvo\  ix$\-Krfo*t  a  sport  to  dogs,  and 
K-uvtamv  oluvolffi  re  eXwpta,  a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts.  Pyrrhus,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  whom  Orestes  treacherously  murdered,  received  no 
better  treatment."  Even  in  a  more  refined  age,  Lysander  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet,  put  to 
death  Philocles,  one  of  the  commanders,  and  four  thousand  prisoners, 
and  refused  them  burial/ 

2.  They  who  betrayed,  or  conspired  against  their  country Among 
the  betrayers  of  their  country  may  be  reckoned  those  who  did  not 
exert  themselves  in  defending  it,  and  w  ho  were  .frequently  denied  bu- 
rial/ Hence  Hector  threatens  with  this  punishment  all  who  would 
not  assist  in  destroying  the  Grecian  fleet  : 

'Ov  5*  hv  i-yZev  6.ndvtv6«  v*S>v  irtpwPt  vorfffti, 
Avrov  ol  Odvarnv  fiTfrlacoftcu'  ou8t  vv  t6v  yt 
Tvurroi  re  yvurrai  tc  irvpbt  \t\dx<»<fi  0a»6vra, 
'AAAek  Kvves  ipuovffi  irpb  turrtos  rififripoto.1 

And  whom  I  find  far  ling'ring  from  the  ships, 

Wherever,  there  he  dies.    No  fun'ral  fires 

Brother  oti  him,  or  sister,  shall  be>tow ; 

But  dogs  shall  rend  him  in  the  sight  of  Troy.    Cow  per. 

3.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  tyrants,  who  were  considered  as  ene 
mies  of  their  country,  anil  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
endeavoured  to  betray  it  to  foreign  powers,  there  being  no  difference 
between  a  domestic  and  foreign  slavery/ 

4.  They  who  were  guilty  of  suicide  forfeited  their  right  to  decent 
burial,  and  were  clandestinely  deposited  in  the  ground  without  the 
accustomed  solemnities;  for  they  were  deemed  enemies  to  their 
country,  whose  service  they  deserted."  On  some  occasions,  however, 
to  put  a  period  to  their  lives  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  effect 


*  Plut.  Gra:c.  Qua>*t.21. 
'  Homrr.  II.  v. 

m  Id.  ibid. 
■  Id.  ibid.  x'. 

•  Ovid,  in  Ibin  v.  304. 
*•  Pausan.  Ba-olic. 

9  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  f>.  Pausan. 
Messenic.     Plut.    P.unania  ;    Pint,  et 


Corn.  Nep.  Phocione  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  8. 

'  Horn.  II.  3'.  v.  391. 

*  Id.  ibid.o'.  v.384. 

'  Plut.  Lib.  de  Homer.  Homer.  II.  V- 
v.  250.    Pausan.  Corinth. 

"  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  ».  2.  PW* 
strat.  Hemic.    Herodot.  Calliope  cap. 70. 
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of  a  necessary  and  laudable  courage.0  Nor  it  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Epicureans,  who  expected  no  future  state,  and  the  Stoics,  who 
thought  that  all  things  happened  by  a  fatal  necessity,  should  enter- 
tain such  an  opinion. 

5.  To  these  may  be  added  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,*  whose  in* 
terroent  would  have  been  deemed  an  affront  to  the  deities  they  had 
robbed.  The  gods  were  sometimes  thought  to  inflict  this  punish- 
ment on  such  malefactors.* 

6.  Persons  killed  by  lightning,  being  thought  hateful  to  the  gods, 
were  buried  apart  by  themselves,  lest  the  ashes  of  other  men  should 
be  polluted  by  them  : 

*H  x»pk,  '"pi*  «»  r**pl»>,  Mifru  64\us 
Shall  he  apart  be  buried  as  accursed  ? 

Some  say  that  they  were  interred  in  the  place  where  tbey  died." 
Others  think  that  they  had  no  interment,  but  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  were  killed,  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any 
man  to  approach/  and  which  for  this  reason  was  enclosed,  lest  any 
person  should  unawares  contract  pollution  from  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  general,  that  all  places  struck  with  lightning  were  avoided,1 
and  fenced  round,  from  an  opinion  that  Jupiter,  having  taken  some 
offence,  fixed  on  them  that  mark  of  his  displeasure. 

7.  They  who  wasted  their  patrimony  forfeited  their  right  of  being 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers/ 

8.  To  these  may  be  subjoined  such  as  died  in  debt,  whose  bodies, 
at  Athens,  belonged  to  their  creditors,  and  were  denied  burial  till 
satisfaction  was  made. 

9.  Some  offenders  who  suffered  capital  punishment  were  also  de- 
prived of  burial ;  especially  those  who  died  upon  the  cross,  or  were 
impaled,  whom  they  frequently  permitted  to  be  devoured  by  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey  r  the  interpreters  of  fables  say  that  the  punish- 
ment of  Prometheus  was  an  emblem  of  this.  If  the  carcase  was 
spared  by  the  beasts,  it  commonly  remained  upon  the  cross  or  pale 
till  it  was  putrified  and  consumed.' 

10.  In  some  places,  it  was  customary  to  inter  the  bodies  of  infants 
which  had  no  teeth  without  consuming  them  to  ashes/ 

If  persons  who  had  incurred  public  hatred  obtained  burial,  it  was 
usual  to  leap  upon  their  tombs,  aud  to  cast  stones  at  them,  in  token 
of  detestation  and  abhorrence  : 

nrrpoii  it         uvijua  \6Xvov  warpisJ 

He  leaps  upon  hi*  parent's  tomb, 
And  io  derision  batten  it  iriUi  atones. 


»  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  ix.  *  Homt.  lib.  i.  cpist.  16.    .luren.  Sat. 

w  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  6.  xvi.  v.  77. 

*  Pausan.  Lacon.  »  Bit.  ltd.  lib.  xiii.    Herodot.  Thalia  ; 

*  Euripides.  Cic.  Tunc.  Qwest,  lib.  i. 

*  Artemidor.  ii.  8.  /  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii    Juven.  Sat. 

*  Per*.  Sat.  ii.  v.  27.  xv.  v.  139. 

*  Plut.  Pyrrho.  *  Euripid.  Elcctra. 
f  Diog.  Laert*  Democrito. 
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It  was  common  to  drag  notorious  offenders  from  their  graves  after 
they  had  been  interred.  Sacrilegious  persons  were  thus  treated/ 
Traitors  suffered  the  same  punishment.'  A  similar  fate  awaited  ene- 
mies who  had  exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  had  despoiled  tem- 
ples and  committed  unsuffcrable  crimes;  but  to  treat  a  lawful  and 
honorable  enemy  in  this  manner  was  censured  as  barbarous  and  in- 
human. Tyrants,  who  were  considered  as  extremely  hurtful  and 
pernicious  to  mankind,  were  very  frequently  thus  treated  and 
therefore  they  endeavoured  by  different  means7  to  secure  peace  to 
their  ashes,  the  disturbance  of  which  was  deemed  the  grossest  affront 
and  the  greatest  misfortune. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ceremonies  in  Sickness  and  at  Death. 

When  any  person  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  sickness,  it  Has 
usual  to  fix  over  his  door  a  branch  of  rhainn  and  laurel."*  The 
former  was  intended  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  against  which  it  was  re- 
puted a  sovereign  amulet,  and  for  that  reason  was  sometimes  joined 
with  the  epithet  dAc&'taros.*  To  it  the  laurel  was  added,  to  render 
the  god  of  physic  propitious,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  intend  no 
harm  to  any  place  in  which  he  found  the  monument  of  his  beloved 
Daphne.    They  called  these  boughs  o.vtt\vovs. 

All  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  attributed  to  Apollo  ;•  and  those 
of  women  to  Diana 

Incensed  Diana  her  deprived  of  life. 

The  reason  for  this  opinion  was,  that  Apollo  was  usually  taken  for 
the  sun,  and  Diana  for  the  moton,  which  planets  were  believed  to 
have  a  great  influence  on  human  life/ 

All  dead  persons  were  thought  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
infernal  deities  ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  could  resign  his  life  till  some 
of  his  hairs  were  cut  off,  to  consecrate  him  to  them 

'H  8'  olv  yvi^i  KOLTturiv  «ls  $8ou  iSfxovs, 
2tc»xu'  8'  «V  aln})v,  ws  Kardp^UfMai 
'ltpb%  yhp  ovros  tuv  Kara  \Qovbs  Otuv, 
"Orou  t<&*  tyx0i  *P<*tJ>$  ayvlaa  rp/x0-' 

This  woman  goes, 
Pe  sure  of  that,  to  Pluto's  dark  domain. 
I  go,  and  with  this  sword  advert  my  claim  ; 
Fur  sacred  to  the  infernal  god-,  that  head, 
Whose  hair  is  hallow'd  by  this  charmed  blade.  Potter. 

k  Plut.  de  Sera  Numinis  Yindicta.  r  Id.  ib.  t'.  v.  59.    Odys.  o'.  r.  AOL. 

•  Lvcurg.  Oral,  in  I^eocrat.  X'.  v.  169. 

•  IMut.  Dionc.  v  Horn.  II.  f .  v.  205. 

1  Ding.  Laert.  Periandro  ;  Eurip.  Med.       r  IIeracl.Pont.de  Alleg.  Horn.  Horn, 

v.  137b.  II.  J",  v.  205.  t'.  v.  SD. 

-  Ding.  Laert.  in  flume.  '  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  t>98.    Horat.  i.  28.  20. 

"  Kuphor.  Marrob.  Satnm.  v.  19. 

•  Horn.  II.      v.  757.  '  Eurip.  Alccttid.  x.  75. 
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The  occasion  of  this  opinion  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  proceeded  from  a  ceremony  at  sacrifices,  in  which 
tbey  cut  off  some  hairs  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim,  and  offered 
them  to  the  gods  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  sacrifice. 

When  they  perceived  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  them,  they 
prayed  to  Mercury,"  whose  office  it  was  to  convey  the  ghosts  to  the 
infernal  regions.*  These  prayers,  whether  offered  to  Mercury  or  to 
some  other  god,  were  termed  e£trt/p«>t  ct^al,  which  is  a  general  name 
for  all  prayers  before  any  man's  departure,  either  by  death,  or  only 
to  undertake  a  journey. 

Their  friends  and  relations,  perceiving  them  at  the  point  of  death, 
came  close  to  the  bed  where  they  lay  to  bid  them  farewell,"  and  to 
catch  their  dying  words,'  which  they  never  repeated  without  re- 
verence. 

They  kissed  and  embraced*  the  dying  person,  and  thus  took  their  i 
last  farewell.  They  also  endeavoured  to  receive  into  their  mouths 
his  last  breath/  conceiving  his  soul  to  expire  with  it,  and  to  enter 
into  their  bodies.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  customary  to 
beat  brazen  kettles,  by  which  they  thought  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
whose  aerial  forms  could  not  endure  so  harsh  a  noise  and  they 
imagined  that  by  this  means  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  was  secured 
from  the  Furies,  and  quietly  conveyed  to  a  peaceful  habitation  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  For  it  was  an  aucieut  opinion,  that  there  being  in  the 
infernal  regions  two  mansions,  one  on  the  right  band  pleasant  and 
delightful,  the  other  on  the  left  appointed  for  the  wicked,  the  Furies 
were  always  ready  to  hurry  departed  souls  to  the  place  of  torment.* 

Death  and  the  things  pertaining  to  it  were  omens  of  an  evil  ten- 
dency, and  conveyed  gloomy  ideas,  atid  are,  therefore,  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  gentle  import.  To  die  is  properly  denoted  by 
Ov>ioKfiv  and  airoOy})<TK€tv  ;  but  instead  of  these  words,  it  was  common 
to  use  uxoyiyerrdai,  to  cease  to  exist.  To  die  was  also  sometimes  de- 
nominated d*€p)£e00a<?  and  oi\ea9ai9d  to  depart ;  AreXOelv  row  fiiov,' 
to  depart  from  life  ;  traBtfr  ri/  to  suffer  something  ;  and  the  dead 
were  termed  olxofievot,  those  who  had  departed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, also,  they  used  the  word  /3e/ftwre,'  he  once  lived  ;  and  some- 
times they  employed  rfc/iqce  and  Kap6vre$  :* 

  fifxnSiP  cfttoAa  koh&vtmvS 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
But  the  most  common  are  names  derived  from  sleep,  to  which  death 
bears  a  near  resemblance  ;  and  hence  the  poets  feigned  them  to  be 
brothers  ;  and  KotpaoQai*  and  evbciv,1  to  sleep,  are  generally  used  for 

•  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  <  Eintatb.  ad  IL  a'.    Eurin.  Alcestid. 

•  Homer.  Odjs.  to.  v.  1.  sqq.    Virg.    ▼.  316. 

JEn.  iv.  v.  242.    Hunt.  i.  Od.  10.  17.  '  .-Mum.  Var.  Hut.  ii.  25. 

•  Euripid.  Heraclid.  v.  600.  /  Horn.  IL  ff.     274.  Odye.  8*.  ».  820 

•  Horn.  II.  v.  743.  sq.  Herodian.  v.  7.  teg.  1. 
v  Eurip.  Alcestid.  v.  403.  *  Plut.  in  Cicerone. 
»  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  v.  685.  *  Horn.  II.  y. 

•  Scool.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  ii.  v.  36.  Ma-      <  Id.  Odjs.  a'. 
crob.  Saturn,  v.  19.  *  Callim.  Epigr.  r.  2. 

•  Virg.  JEu.  vi.  v.  540.  '  M§chjh  Eumeoid.  r.  708. 

•  Heuodor.  >£thiop.  riii. 
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dying.  So  common  was  this  mode  of- speaking,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  called  their  burying  places  jco(/i!?r>/f>tci,  which  signifies  the 
same  as  €vvaoTiipin,m  the  places  of  sleeping. 


CHAP.  III. 
Ceremonies  be/ore  Funerals. 

As  soon  as  a  person  had  expired,  they  closed  his  eyes  ;  which  was 
termed  Kadatpeiv,"  ovvapfiuTTetv,0  ovyKXeieivf  rovs  6<f>da\fioi>t,  or  ra 
/3\epapa.  This  custom  was  so  universally  practised,  that  urara^ei* 
was  frequently  used  for  ByfaKeiv ;  and  the  design  of  it  was  not  only 
to  prevent  that  horror  with  which  the  eyes  of  dead  men,  when  open, 
are  apt  to  inspire  the  living,  but  also  to  satisfy  dying  persons,  who 
are  usually  desirous  of  expiring  in  a  decent  posture.7  For  the  same 
reason  the  mouth  of  the  dead  person  was  closed  : 

■        ouSe  fioi  £tAtj  \6vti  irtp  *ii  "Ai8oo 

Xtpal  kot'  (Kp8a\p.ovs  tKttiv,  avv  t«  <tt6^l  iptitrcuJ 

Nor  did  my  trait'rotis  wife  these  eve-lids  close, 

Or  decently  in  death  my  limbs  compose.  Purr. 

His  face  was  then  covered 

Kptyov  &C  fiov  np6awirov  us  rcf^O!  »«'»Ao»s.' 
Witll  a  sheet  my  face  veil  quickly  over. 

Almost  all  the  offices  pertaining  to  the  dead  were  performed  by  their 
nearest  relations."  If  a  husband  died,  the  wife  performed  these  du- 
ties ;5  if  a  brother,  the  sister  ;u  if  a  man  who  was  a  widower,  or  a 
woman  a  widow,  the  children.'  In  short,  it  was  thought  that  no 
greater  misfortune  could  befal  any  person  than  to  want  the  last  at- 
tentions of  his  friends."  All  the  expenses  of  funerals,  and  the  whole 
care  and  management  of  them,  belonged  also  to  the  relations;  unless 
the  persons  were  honored  with  public  funerals,  the  charges  of  which 
were  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury. 

Before  the  body  was  cold,  they  composed  all  the  members,  which 
they  stretched  out  to  their  proper  length  :  this  was  termed  CpOovr, 
and  iKTeivety  :* 

tOp8(i(rar'  iicTtivovrts  &Q\iov  vtKW." 

Lay  out  and  compose  the  dead  lady's  corpse. 

The  body  was  then  washed  with  warm  water,*  an  office  that  was 


m  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.  5J-3. 
"  Horn.  11.  A',  v.  453.    Odys.  A',  v. 
425.    Id.  w.  v.  295. 

0  Elltip.  Phocniss.  v.  14C0. 
p  Kuri|>.  Hecuba  v.  430. 

1  Id.  ib.  v.  508. 

♦  Horn.  Odys.  a',  v.  410. 

•  Euri|).  Htcuba  v.  432. 

'  Kurip.  Hippolvt.  v.  1458. 

"  Euripides. 


»  Id.  Troad.  v.  277. 

9  Id.  Iphigen.  in  Taurid. 

*  Id.  Medea  v.  1035. 
y  Sopbocli  Klecua. 

*  Kurip.  Hippolvt.  v.  789. 
a  Id.  ib.  v.  7bG." 

6  Horn.  Odys.  v.  44-  »q.  Eurip- 
Phccnisa.  v.  1230  et  1601.  jfclian.  Var. 
Hist.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  1. 
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commonly  performed  by  the  female  relations  of  the  deceased/  At 
some  places  there  were  vessels  in  the  temples  designed  for  this  use. 
The  body  was  next  anointed  with  oil : 

Kal  totc  Sii  \oixrarro,  koI  ffAei^oy  \iw*  iXcd?.4 
They  wash'd  the  body,  then  anoint  with  oil. 

Some  say  that  the  oil  mentioned  in  Homer  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  jiitpov,  ointment ;'  but  others  report  that  the  Greeks  never  used 
ointment  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  brought 
from  Persia/  As,  however,  Solon  allowed  his  citizens  the  use  of 
Ointments,'  it  seems  probable  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  costly  oiutments  furnished  by  the  Persians,  used  some  of 
another  sort. 

After  being  washed  and  anointed,  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  gar- 
ment, which  was  only  the  common  cloak  worn  at  other  times/  It 
was  then  adorned  with  a  rich  and  splendid  garment,'  which  was 
commonly  of  a  white  color,  and  covered  the  whole  body: 

'  E  s  w65as  Ik  K«pa\ris,  icaOvrtpBt  Stj  <pdpu  \tvK$.k 

High  on  a  bed  of  state  the  corpse  was  laid, 
And  wholly  cover'd  with  a  Uuen  shade. 

Hence  it  was  reckoned  an  inauspicious  omen,  and  a  presage  of  death, 
for  a  sick  person  to  wear  white  apparel/  This  color  seems  to  have 
been  used  to  denote  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  dead." 
The  Greeks  were  so  concerned  about  this  garment,  that,  as  some 
think,  they  frequently  prepared  it  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
during  their  lives  ;■  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  made 
on  purpose  for  funeral  garments,  or  designed  only  to  be  worn,  and  in 
case  the  person  died,  applied  to  the  use  of  his  dead  body.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  in  many  respects,  acted  contrary  to  the  other 
Greeks  ;  and  whilst  in  other  places  the  dead  were  clothed  in  costly 
apparel,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  ordered  that  persons  of  the  greatest 
valor  and  merit  should  be  buried  only  in  a  red  coat,  which  was  the 
common  habit  of  soldiers,  and  even  which  was  denied  to  others  ;#  for 
he  thought  it  absurd  that  those  who,  when  alive,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  despise  riches  and  superfluous  ornaments,  should,  when 
dead,  be  magnificently  adorned.  Nor  did  they  use  any  ointments  or 
costly  perfumes,  which  were  considered  unworthy  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian "gravity. 

The  next  ceremony  was  decking  the  dead  body  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  and  green  boughs 

• 

e  Plat.  Phaedon.  Alcest.  v.  156.  aeq. 

*  Horn.  II.  </.  v.  150.  *  Horn.  11.  <r'.  352. 

*  Athen.  lib.  xv.  1  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
/  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  I.  m  Plot.  Qusest.  Roman. 

t  Plut.  Solone.  "  Horn.  Odya.  ft,  v.  94.    Virg.  J£n. 

*  Apulei.  Florid,  i.    Virg.  /En.  vi.  v.  ix.  v.  486. 

219.  •  jtlian.  Var.  Hiat.  6. 

I  Laert.  Socrat.    itlian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  f  Eurip.  PbocnUi.  v.  1626. 
i.  cap.  16.  Horn.  Odya.  $'.  v.  97.  Eurip. 
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<fnju vis  6',  3<ttj  aoi  Svrafui,  i>s  <\<i  rh.  era.- 

That  you  adorn  the  corpse  with  costly  robes, 
With  cbaplets,  and  what  other  pomp  you  can. 

When  persons  of  rank  and  eminence  died  in  foreign  countries,  their 
remains  were  brought  home  in  urns,  and  honored  with  the  rites  cus- 
tomary at  other  funerals,  ami  especially  with  crowns  of  garlands/ 
This  ceremony  was  either  taken  from  the  games  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  rewarded  with  crowus  of  leaves,  and  denoted  that  the 
dead  had  finished  their  course ;'  or  it  was  intended  to  express  the 
unmixed  and  never-fading  pleasures  which  the  dead  would  enjoy  on 
their  removal  from  this  painful  and  troublesome  world  for  garlands 
were  an  emblem  of  mirth,  and  were  usually  worn  at  banquets  and 
festivals;  and  ointments  aud  perfumes  were  the  constant  attendants 
of  gaiety." 

They  then  proceeded  7rpoTi6eo6ai,v  to  lay  out  the  dead  body ;  some- 
times they  placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  on  a  bier  which 
was  called  Xitcrpov,  fdprpav,  or  c^rperpov,  and  which  was  adorned  with 
various  sorts  of  flowers.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  corpse  was 
first  laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  lifted  upon  a  bier.  This 
office  was  also  performed  by  the  nearest  relations.0'  The  place  where 
ihe  bodies  were  laid  out  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,'  which 
being  sometimes  termed  7rpo»'wa-io»',  dead  men  were  called  icpovuntta.9 
The  reason  of  this  ceremony  was,  that  all  persons  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  whether  the  deceased  person  had  any  wounds 
or  other  marks  of  a  violent  death.*  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the 
feet  were  always  turned  towards  the  gate,"  to  signify  that  they  were 
never  to  return  after  being  carried  out.*  Whilst  the  body  lay  in  this 
place,  it  was  usual  constantly  to  attend  it,  that  they  might  defend  it 
from  any  violence  or  aftiout  which  might  be  offered  it/  or  prevent 
flics  or  vermin  from  polluting  it/ 

Before  interment,  a  piece  of  money  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,'  which  was  thought  to  be  Charon's  fare  for  wafting  the  de- 
parted soul  over  the  infernal  river/  This  fare  was  termed  by  some 
KapKifiorTa  j<  by  some  bui  atj,h  cVmio/ or  6arnnns,  from  buros,  a  price, 
or  because  it  was  given  ro7s  tatols,  to  dead  men,  who  were  so  called 
from  burii,  dry  sticks  ;  and  by  others  it  was  called  vai>\ov  or  ravXss, 
au  I  -nopOne'iov.'  It  was  only  a  single  obolus,'  though  Aristophanes 
mentions  two  oboli  as  the  fare  of  Charon  \m  but  the  comedian  is  only 


v  Eurip.  Troad.  v.  1 1 43. 

•  l'lut.  Demctr.    1*1.  Philopcrnicn . 

•  Suidas. 

'  Clem.  Ales.  Strom,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
■  Stol>a»u». 

•  DeiiKMth.  in  Macart.  Ly*.  pro  Era- 
tosth.  Lucian.  de  Luctu  ;  Eurip,  Hecuh. 
v.  CIS. 

Ly^ab  do  Card.  Eraloslli. 

•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ly?>istr.  v.  012. 

•  Eurip.  Alcest. 

•  Poll.  vhi.  7.  scg.  G5.     Suidits  in 

nfofafifo. 


■  Hon,.  II.  T'.  v.  212.  Eustath.  in  loe. 
Pits.  Sat.  lii.  v.  103. 

*  Schol.  Horn.  II.  t'.  v.  212. 
«  Horn.  II.  ibid. 

*  Id.  it-id.  v.  23. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  ».  MO. 
1  I  noian.  do  Luctu. 

Suidas. 

*  Hesychius. 

*  Poll.  ix.  C.  seg.  82. 

*  Eustath.  ad  Odys.  Calhm.  in  Fr^n  . 
'  Liiciun.  Dialog.  Mort. 

Ari«aoph.  Kan. 
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jeering  the  Athenian  jurors,  who,  in  some  of  the  courts,  were  pre- 
sented with  two  oboli  when  the  session  was  ended.  This  ceremony 
was  not  used  in  those  places  which  were  imagined  to  be  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  which  led  thither  by  a  ready 
and  direct  road.  We  are  told  that  the  Hermionians  pleaded  exemp- 
tion from  payment." 

Besides  this,  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  was  put  a  certain  cake, 
composed  of  flour,  honey,  &c,  and  therefore  called  /leXiirovra.'  This 
was  intended  to  appease  "the  fury  of  Cerberus,  the  infernal  door-keeper, 
and  to  procure  from  him  a  safe  and  peaceable  entrance :• 

MfAiTTowray        mat  W>  /i«t{«.f 
And  Ft]  prepare  a  cake  for  Cerberus, 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  whole  ceremony  of  laying  out  and 
clothing  the  dead,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  interment  itself,  was 
called  avyKofttbt)/  €K<popa/  Ki'ibevpa/  and  icn^e/a and  in  the  same 
sense  ancient  writers  use  the  word  avyKopiZeiv*  with  its  derivatives. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  during  this  time  the  hair  of  the  de- 
ceased person  was  hung  upon  the  door,  to  denote  that  the  family  was 
in  mourning;  and  till  the  corpse  was  removed  from  the  bouse,  there 
stood  before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water,  called  bphaviov,9  AoSaWa, 
ydtrrpa/  irnyalo*/  and  oarpaKov,  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
frequently  made : 

"Tfarr6s  t«  KardBou  reftcrpcucoy  wpb  ttJj  9vpas.: 
An  earthen  vessel,  full  of  water,  place 
Before  the  door. 

The  design  of  it  was,  that  those  who  had  been  employed  about  the 
corpse  might  purify  themselves  by  washing,  which  was  called  Xouetr- 
Om  dro  vexpov;  it  being  the  general  opinion  of  the  heathen  world,  that 
mankind  were  polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  dead  body ;  and  hence 
the  celestial  gods,  especially  those  who  were  thought  to  give  or  pre- 
serve life,  would  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  corpse.0 

Nor  was  the  house,  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  deemed  free  from  pol- 
lution : 

KaBapit  ykp  7)fuv  W/xa-r*,  oh  yhp  IvOi&f 

For  sacred  are.  our  houses,  not  defiled 
By  Mcnelaus'  death. 


■  Strab.  lib.  viii. 

•  Soidas. 

p  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  ».  420. 

f  Ariatoph.  Lyaistr.  v.  601. 

r  iEschyl.  Schol.  Sept.  contra  Thebaa 

v.  1033. 

•  /Eschylo. 

'  Schol.  jfcschyl. 

•  Herodian.  i.  5.  8.  1. 


*  Schol.  iEschyl.  loc.  cit.  Sophocl. 
Ajac.  v.  1067. 

»  He»ycb.  et  Said,  in  toc.  Poll.  »ui. 
7.  seg.  66. 

*  Hesych. 

y  Eurip.  Alcest.  r.  09. 

*  Aristoph.  Eccles. 

*  Eurip.  Hippolyt. 

»  Idem  Helen,  v.  1446. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Funeral  Processions. 

The  carrying  forth  of  the  corpse  was  termed  cKKoptbrY  and  «- 
fopu  '/  and  hence  cKipepetv'  and  UKopiieifS  are  words  appropriated  to 
funerals. 

i  The  time  of  burial  seems  not  to  have  been  limited.  Sometimes 
bodies  were  kept  seventeen  days  and  seventeen  nights  before  inter- 
ment; and  it  appears  that  the  body  of  Achilles  was  committed  to  the 
flames,  after  seventeen  days  and  as  many  nights  of  mourning  had 
passed.*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  of  burning  bodies  was  on 
the  eighth,  and  that  of  burying  on  the  ninth  day  after  death  ;*  but 
this  must  be  understood  only  of  the  funerals  of  great  persons,  which 
could  not  be  duly  solemnized  without  extraordinary  preparations  ;  and 
men  of  inferior  rank  were  interred  without  much  potnp.  The  ancieut 
burials  appear  to  have  been  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  death  ;' 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  perforin  the  obsequies,  especially  of  poor 
persons,  on  the  day  after  their  decease.* 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  day,  as  night  was  considered 
a  very  improper  time,  because  furies  and  evil  spirits,  which  could  not 
endure  the  light,  then  ventured  abroad.'  Only  young  men,  who  died 
in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were  buried  in  the  morning  twilight  ;  for 
the  death  of  a  young  man  appeared  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  that  it 
was  thought  indecent  and  almost  impious  to  reveal  it  in  the  face  of 
ihc  suu.  Hence,  say  the  expounders  of  fables,  originated  the  stories 
of  youths  stolen  to  t he  embraces  of  Aurora  ;  for  when  hopeful  young 
men  suffered  an  uutimclv  death,  it  was  usual  to  alleviate  the  calamity 
by  giving  it  a  more  agreeable  name;  and  hence  the  death  of  such  per- 
sons was  called  'llfitpas  up*ayi).m  Because  these  funerals  were  cele- 
brated by  torch-light,  it  became  customary  to  carry  torches  at  all 
other  burials,  though  performed  in  the  day  ;  and  hence  originated  the 
proverbial  expression,  by  which  old  men  are  said  to  approach  cjti  ni* 
baha  tov  fiiov,  to  the  torch  of  their  life."  Contrary  to  the  other 
Greeks,  the  Athenians  celebrated  their  funerals  before  sun-rise,  io 
obedience  to  a  law,  which  some  say  was  enacted  by  Demetrius  Pba- 
lereus,"  but  which  others  relate  to  have  been  published  by  Solon  f 
and  the  design  of  which  was  to  moderate  the  expensive  extravagance 
of  funerals. 

The  bearers  usually  carried  the  corpse  upon  their  shoulders ;  and 
this  was  called  apbrjv  ytpetv  : 


e  Lucil.  in  Authol. 
d  Thucytl.  ii.  34. 

*  Demosth.  in  Macart. 

/  /T.liair.  Yar.  J  list.  viii.  4. 
s  I  Ion.  Odys.      v.  03. 

*  Serv.  in  A;n.  v. 

*  Apollun.  Argon,  lib.  ii. 


*  C'allim.    Laert.  Vit.  Pbcrrcyd. 
'  Eurip.  Troad.  v.  440. 

"  Heracl.  Pont,  de  Allegor.  Homer. 
"  Plut.  lib.  An  seni  capess.  sit  Re«p. 

•  Cic.de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

f  Demosth.  in  Macart. 
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rpocnriKoi 


The  servants  to  the  grave  the  corpse  now  bear 
Upon  their  shoulders. 

The  body  was  sometimes  placed  upon  a  bier,  instead  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  commonly  employed  their  bucklers;  and  hence  ori- 
ginated that  remarkable  command  of  a  matron  to  her  sop/H  rav,  ^ 
<7ri  rijbe,  Either  bring  this  (the  buckler)  back,  or  be  brought  upon  it/ 
The  same  custom  was  also  practised  in  some  other  places.*  The  most 
ancient  Greeks,  however,  seem  to  have  conveyed  the  dead  bodies  to 
their  funerals  without  any  support : 

■kttBtv  Si  Kipn  fx«  o?or  *AXiXA«i*  ' 


Achilles  next,  oppressed  with  mighty  woe, 
Supported  with  his  hands  the  hero's  head. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Qopabrjv  trifiTFCiv* 

The  persons  that  attended  funerals  were  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  deceased,  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  dead."  Besides  these,  other  men  and  women  were 
frequently  invited  to  increase  the  solemnity,*  especially  where  the 
laws  did  not  prohibit  it;  but  in  some  places,  either  to  prevent  the 
confusion  which  often  happened  at  such  meetings,  or  to  lessen 
the  expenses  of  fuuerals,  this  was  forbidden/  Thus  a  law  was 
established  at  Mitylene,  that  only  the  relations  of  the  deceased  should 
appear  at  fuuerals.  Solon  also  imposed  some  restraint  on  the  Athe- 
nians, and  wholly  excluded  all  women  under  sixty  years  of  age  from 
these  solemnities:'  but  women  who  were  relations  were  admitted 
under  that  age.*  The  women,  however,  seem  not  to  have  attended 
promiscuously  among  the  men,  but  in  a  body  by  themselves.-  ■ 

The  habit  of  these  persons  was  not  always  the  same;  for  though 
they  sometimes  put  on  mourning,  and  at  common  funerals  as  fre- 
quently retained  their  ordinary  apparel,  the  obsequies  of  great  men 
were  usually  celebrated  with  joy  and  festive  solemnities.' 

When  the  body  was  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  they  took  their  last 
farewell,  saluting  it  in  a  certain  form  of  words : 

'T fit <7t  8«  rijp  Bavovaav,  Ls  ro/J£Vrcu, 
UfXHTtixttT'  itiowrav  (mxt&thv  &S4y.f 

Do  you,  since  ancient  custom  so  requires,  • 
Salute  the  corpse,  taking  her  last  journey. 

The  procession  was  commonly  on  horseback,  or  in  coaches ;  but 
at  the  funerals  of  persons  to  whom  a  more  than  ordinary  reverence 
was  thought  due,  all  went  on  foot.''    The  relations  were  next  the 

corpse  ;  the  rest  walked  at  some  distance  :  sometimes  the  men  went 

» 

1  Eurip.  Alcest.  *  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26. 

r  Pint.  Apophth.  Lacon.  v  Demosth.  in  Macart. 

•  Virg.  i€n.  x.  v.  506.  *  Lysias  pro  Eratosth. 

•  Horn.  II.      v,  136.  ■  Terent.  Andr. 

•  Eurip.  Rheso  v.  886.  *  Plut.  Tirnol.    Id.  Arato. 

•  Thocyd.  ii.  3  1.    Sophocl.  Ajac.  Mas-       '  Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  608. 
Ug.  v.  1189.    Aristot.Eth.ix.il.  d  Diog.  Laert.  Theopluasto. 

■  Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  629.  i- 
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before  it  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  women  followed  it. 
Patroclus  was  carried  to  his  funeral,  surrounded  by  Grecian  soldiers.' 
But  the  usual  manner  was,  for  the  body  to  be  carried  first,  and  those 
who  attended  the  funeral  to  follow/  This  reminded  the  survivors  of 
their  own  mortality,  and  taught  them  to  remember  that  they  were  all 
following  in  the  way  which  the  deceased  was  gone  before.*  At  the 
funerals  of  soldiers,  their  companions  attended  with  their  spears 
pointed  towards  the  ground,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  their  bucklers 
turned  downwards.*  This  was  done  not  so  much  because  on  their 
bucklers  were  carved  the  images  of  the  gods,  who  would  have  been 
polluted  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body,  as  that  they  might  depart  from 
the  usual  custom ;  for  in  mourning  it  was  common  to  act  in  a  con- 
trary manner  to  what  was  practised  at  other  times;  and  hence  not 
only  the  bucklers  of  the  soldiers,  but  also  their  spears  and  other  wea- 
pons were  inverted.  Nor  was  this  only  a  martial  custom,  but  was 
used  likewise  in  peace;  for  at  the  funerals  of  magistrates  their  en- 
signs of  honor  were  inverted. 

To  perform  the  ceremony  of  burial  was  termed  hvefureiy,  from 
carrying  the  body  out  of  the  house;  Trapnirifji-neiv,  from  the  places 
by  which  it  passed  ;  and  irpoxifnreiv,  from  the  place  whither  it  was 
conveyed. 


CHAP.  V. 
Mourning  for  the  Dead. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  the  Greeks  expressed  their  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  friends,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  various  and  uncertain; 
but  they  generally  receded,  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  habit  and 
behaviour,  from  their  ordinary  customs  ;  and  they  thought  that  this 
change  would  show  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  them,  lieoce, 
in  some  cities,  mourners  conducted  themselves  in  the  same  in  an  tier 
as  persons  who,  in  other  places,  expressed  joy  ;  for  the  customs  of 
different  places  being  of  a  different  kind,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
what  in  oue  place  signified  an  expression  of  mirth,  was,  in  another,  a 
token  of  sorrow.  The  most  common  ways  of  expressing  sorrow  were 
the  following : — 

1.  They  abstained  from  banquets  and  entertainments,'  and  banish- 
ed from  their  houses  all  musical  instruments,  and  whatever  tended  to 
excite  pleasure,  or  bore  an  air  of  gaiety  and  mirth.4  They  frequented 
no  public  solemnities,  and  appeared  in  no  places  of  concourse,  but 
sequestered  themselves  from  company,  and  refrained  even  from  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Wine  was  too  great  a  friend  to 
cheerfulness  for  them  to  use  it ;  the  light  itself  was  odious  to  them; 
and  they  courted  dark  shades  and  lonesome  retirements,  which  they 

♦  Horn.  II.  f .  *  Virg.  Ai n.  xi.  v.  92.  Stat.  Theb.  vi 
i  Tcrent.  Andria.  '  Lucian.  tie  Luctu. 

*  Donat.   in  loc.  Tcrent.     Alex.  n!>       *  Eurip.  Akosl.  v.  34 1 

Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap.  s. 
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thought  bore  tome  resemblance  to  their  misfortunes.1  Hence,  for  a 
person  to  dream  that  a  fire  was  extinguished  during  the  sickness  of 
any  one  in  the  same  family,  was  considered  a  certain  omen  of  death."" 

2.  They  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside  their 
jewels,"  gold,  and  whatever  was  rich  and  -costly  in  their  apparel.* 
This  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  mourners  for  the  dead ;  but,  like 
several  other  ceremonies  here  mentioned,  it  was  practised  by  those 
who  lamented  any  great  calamity/  They  put  on  mourning  garments/ 
which  were  always  black and  hence,  if  a  sick  person  dreamed  of 
black  clothes,  it  was  considered  a  presage  of  recovery,  since  only 
those  who  survived  to  mourn  were  dressed  in  black/  Mourning 
garments  differed  from  ordinary  apparel  not  only  iu  color,  but  also  in 
the  cheapness  and  coarseness  of  the  Muff  of  which  they  were  made.' 

3.  They  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  sbaved  their  hair and  it  was 
not  deemed  sufficient  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  small  part  only.* 
They  bad  several  ways  of  disposing  of  their  hair.  Sometimes  it  was 
thrown  upon  the  dead  body :' 


5<  wdrra  vitcw  KaratLrvor,  4i  /W/BaAAor 

They  shared  tbeir  heads,  aad  cover'd  with  their  hair 
The  body. 

Sometimes  it  was  cast  upon  the  funeral  pile,  or  placed  in  the  hauds  of 
the  deceased,  to  be  consumed  with  the  body  : 

-iv  \<fxj\  ftd/up  irdpoio  <plkou> 


On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid.  Pora. 
At  other  times  it  was  laid  on  the  grave:' 

'Opw  -roaalnv  r6vtt  $6(rrpvxov  riff.* 
On  the  grave  I  see  this  hair. 

Some  limit  this  custom  to  sons  or  very  near  relations ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  all  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  ex- 
press their  respect  or  love  to  the  dead  ;  and  at  the  death  of  great 
.  whole  cities  and  countries  were  usually  sbaved. 
The  practice  may  be  accounted  for  two  ways:  it  was  used  partly 
to  render  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  person  propitious,  by  throwing 
hair  into  the  fire  to  burn  with  him,  or  placing  it  on  his  body;  and 
partly  that  they  might  appear  disfigured,  and  careless  of  their  beauty  ; 
for  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  in  their  long  hair,  and  were,  there- 
fore, frequently  termed  by  Homer  tapnro/icWre*. 

1  Horn.  Odys.  J',  v.  101.    Flat.  Con-  r  Artemidor.  lib.  hi.  eap. 3. 

sol.  ad  Uxor.  «  Terent.  loc.  cit. 

■  Artemidor.  ii.  9.  '  Hum.  Odys.  8*.  ».  107.  »'.  ».  45. 

"  Lycophr.  Caasandr.       8G2.    0»id.    Herodut.  ii.    Xenoph.  1 1  elk- n.  i. 

Met.  »i.  *.566.  ■  Eurip.  Ore»t.  ?.  12*. 

•  Eurip.  Troad.     256.  »  Stat.  Thcb.  «. 

r  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  -  Horn.  II.      ».  135. 

v  Eurip.  Helen.  ».  1004.    Alcest.  *  Idem  ibid.  t.  152. 

215  et  427.    Ovid.  Met.  «i.  fab.  8.  *  0>id. 

tab.  4.    Plut.  w,pi  too  Jovrer  Hmrtv  *  iE«chyl.  Xs#*>«f, 


Anlil.lfGr.  1H 
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It  may  be  also  observed,  that  in  solemn  and  public  mournings  this 
practice  was  extended  lo  beasts." 

However,  to  shave  the  head  was  also  a  sign  of  joy,  as  when  mari- 
ners shaved  themselves  on  being  delivered  from  shipwreck  ;*  and  tu 
ancient  authors  are  other  instances  which  show  that  shaving  was  a 
token  of  joy.*  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  observing  that  the 
manner  of  shaving,  whether  by  themselves  or  others,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ;  for,  though  to  be  shaved  by  others  was  a  sign  of  cheerful- 
ness, they  who  cut  off  their  own  hair  in  a  careless  and  negligent  way 
were  looked  on  as  mourners.  The  different  customs  of  different  na- 
tions ought  also  to  be  considered  ;  for  where  it  was  customary  to 
wear  short  hair,  long  hair  was  a  token  of  mourning ;  and  where  long 
hair  was  in  fashion,  mourners  shaved  themselves/ 

4.  It  was  common  for  persons  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  unable 
to  bear  up  under  if,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  roll  in  the 
dust ;  and  the  more  dirty  the  ground,  the  better  it  served  to  defile 
them,  and  to  '  \press  their  sorrow  and  dejection/ 

i.  They  sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads  / 

'An<p<rrtpp<ri  5i  X'fxrlr         *oW  alda\6(ff<rat> 
Xtvaro  KaKKt<paArji.* 

 With  furious  hands  he  spread 

The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head.  Porr. 

6.  When  they  went  abroad,  they  muffled  their  heads;*  nor  was 
this  the  custom  of  women  only  : 

A*V ,  iKKdXv^cu  Kpara,  xdf  «  y6c».% 

Speak  out,  unfold  your  head,  refrain  from  tears. 

7-  Another  token  of  dejection  was  to  lean  their  heads  on  their 
hands  : 

'Exl  Si  nparl  x«fa«  tof/w.* 

They  with  their  bands  support  their  drooping  head. 

5.  They  went  softly,  to  express  their  faintness  and  loss  of  strength 
and  spirits. 

9>  They  beat  their  breasts  and  thighs  with  their  hands/  and  tore 
their  cheeks  with  their  nails,  which  was  called  tyoivitrattv  vapttUt,  to 
make  the  cheeks  bloody,  and  to  xpootawov  e£  invoXijs  a^vaaeiy,  to  tear 
the  surface  of  the  face."  These  actions,  though  sometimes  practised 
by  men,  were  more  frequent  among  women,"  whose  passions  are  vio- 
lent and  ungovernable. 

Solon  thought  proper  to  forbid  these  extravagances.*    The  Laee- 

*  Eurip.  Attest.    Plut.  Pclopida;  Id.       t  Horn.  11.  <r'.  v.  23. 

Aristide.  '     *  Anthol.  lib.      cpigr.  S3.  Eurip. 

*  Juvtn.il.  Sat.  xii.  v.  82.    Arteniidur.    Orest.  v.  294. 

hb.  i.  cap.  23.  '  Eurip.  Supplic.  v.  110. 

e  Plin.  Epist.    Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.       *  Idem  Helen,  v.  J77. 
073.  '  Eucian.de  Luclu ;  Ovid.  Hennd.n 

4  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  82.    Plut.  Ey-  113. 
landro.  m  Eucian.  de  Luctu. 

*  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  v.  6'i8.  Eucian.  dc  ■  Nonn.  Dionyt,  lib.  ix.cap.  18.  Virg. 
Euct.    Horn.  II.  *>'.  v.  037.  ifji.  iv.  ».  673. 

/  Lutian.  de  Luctu;  Grid.  Mel.  tin.       •  Plut.  Solonc . 
r.  12*. 
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bore  the  death  of  their  private  relations  with  great  mode- 
ration ;  but  when  iheir  kings  died,  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  ; 
and  men,  women,  and  slaves,  mixed  together,  and  tore  the  llesh  from 
their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles.  The  design  of  this  custom 
was  not  only  to  testify  their  sorrow,  but  also  to  gratify  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  who  were  thought  to  delight  in  blood/ 

10.  They  accused  and  cursed  the  pods.?  Nor  was  this  the  effect 
of  extravagant  passion,  or  practised  only  by  persons  of  weak  under- 
standings  in  the  extremity  of  their  sorrow;'  for  the  gods  being  thought 
subject  to  human  passions,  it  was  natural  for  men  under  misfortunes 
to  impeach  them  of  cruelty  or  envy/  Sometimes  their  rage  against 
the  gods  proceeded  to  the  pulling  down  of  their  altars,  and  the  sack- 
ing of  their  temples.' 

11.  They  spoke  their  words  very  slowly,  and  with  tears  repeated 
the  interjection  > ,  e,  e,  e."  Hence,  it  is  said  that  funeral  lamentations 
were  called  ekeyoi,  elegies.1  They  aUo  repeated  aZ,  al,  which  words 
prove  what  is  said  by  the  ancients  concerning  Hyacinth  being  changed 
into  a  flower.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Greeks  pronounced  the  diph- 
thong at  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  e. 

12.  When  public  magistrates  or  persons  of  eminence  died,  or  any 
general  calamity  happened,  all  public  meetings  were  suspeuded,  the 
schools  of  exercise,  baths,  shops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourse 
were  shut  up  ;  and  the  whole  city  wore  the  appearance  of  sorrow.1* 

13.  They  employed  mourners  and  musicians  to  increase  the  so- 
lemnity. These  were  called  dpi)vuv  t^ap^m,*  because  they  endeavoured 
to  excite  sorrow  in  others  by  beating  their  breasts,  and  counterfeiting 
all  the  actions  of  real  and  passionate  grief.  They  were  also  denomi- 
nated aoibo),  irpo(Tylo\t  &c,  from  the  songs  which  they  sang  at  funerals. 
Of  these  songs  there  were  three  in  number :  one  was  sung  in  the 
procession;  another  at  the  fuueral  pile;  and  a  third  at  the  grave. 
They  were  commonly  termed  6\o<pvpfio\,  \ivmt  and  a\\tvo% ;  though  the 
last  two  names  were  not  peculiar  to  fuueral  songs,  but  applicable  to 
others/  They  were  also  sometimes  denominated  .'  i\< ,<••.','  from  Iale- 
mils,  one  of  the  sous  of  Clio,  and  the  first  author  of  these  composi- 
tions;* and  for  the  same  reason  son«;s  at  marriages  were  termed  fye- 
vaioi,  from  his  brother  Hymenaus.  Funeral  dirges  were  likewise 
called  raAe/jo<;  and  hence  rnXe/K^eir  denotes  to  mourn,*  and  ri;Xf/it- 
trrpiat  is  another  name  for  mourning  women  :  hence,  also,  ra  ruXtp^bq 
signify  worthless  matters,  and  mXefiov  ^yypoT^pos  is  proverbially 
applied  i  f' senseless  and  insipid  compositions^  for  the  songs  on 
these  occasions  were  commonly  very  mean  and  trifling/ 

What  was  the  design  of  employing  musical  instruments  at  funerals 
is  not  agreed  :  some  think  that  they  were  intended  to  frighten  the 


P  Scrv.  in  Yirg.  /Kn.  iii.  ct  xii. 

»  Stat.  Svlv.  lib.  v. 

'  Idem  Then.  iii. 

»  Virg.  JLn.  vi.  v.  809. 

*  Eurip.  Andromache. 

•  /Ischyl. 

■  Schol.  Aristoph.  A  v.  v.  217. 

Dio£.  l.;w-rt.  Sucrut. 


*  Horn.  II.  v.  721.  F.ustath.  ad  h.  1. 
v  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  S. 

«  Eurip.  Suppl.  v.  281.  Troad.  ».  COO. 

•  Heaven,  in  'li\*fAOi. 

«  Smd.  Zencdotu«. 
H  Plant.  Asinana. 
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ghosts  and  furies  from  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person;  some,  that 
they  denoted  the  soul's  departure  into  heaven,  where  they  imagined 
that  the  motion  of  the  spheres  produced  a  divine  and  an  eternal  har- 
mony ;  some,  that  they  were  designed  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  the 
surviving  relations;  and  others,  with  most  probability,  that  they  were 
intended  to  excite  sorrow.    This  was  the  reason  thai  the  \vpat  which 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  tit  only  tor  paeans  and  cheerful  sougs, 
was  never  used  at  these  solemnities.'    Some  of  the  ai/Xot,  flutes,  were 
the  most  common  instruments  at  funerals/   Sojne,  indeed,  think  that 
the  Lydian  flutes  were  more  suitable  on  such  occasions  than  the 
Phrygian,  which  were  better  adapted  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  aud 
to  the  funerals  of  infants  aud  youths,  which  were  solemnized  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  those  of  adult  persons ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  most  common  flutes  used  at  fuuerals  were  of  the  Phrygian  form, 
though  perhaps  neither  the  Lydian  uor  some  others  were  wholly  ex- 
cluded.  Hence  naenia,  the  Latin  word  for  funeral  dirges,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  vtiviaroyt  which  is  said  to  be  of  Phrygian  ori- 
gin ;<  and  yrjrvpi^eodai  has  the  same  extraction,  and  is  explained  by 
Opnt-eli',  to  bewail  or  lament.  The  Carian  flute  was  also  employed  on 
these  occasions ;  and  hence  the  musicians  and  mourners  were  termed 
Kap/rai;A  and  Kaouij  fivvaa  denoted  a  funeral  song ;  and  this  was  the 
same  used  by  the  Phrygians,  from  whom  it  was  first  conveyed  into 
Caria.'    The  Mysian  flute  was  likewise  a  proper  instrument  for  sor- 
row ;*  and  the  Lydian  flute  was  first  applied  to  this  use  bv  Olvinpus 
at  the  death  of  Python.7 

CHAP.  VI. 
The  Manner  of  Interring  and  Burning  the  Dead. 

Whether  interring  or  burning  the  dead  has  the  best  claim  to  an- 
tiquity, may  seem  to  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
though  the  latter  Greeks  were  more  disposed  to  burning,  the  custom 
of  the  primitive  ages  was  to  inter  the  dead."*  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  were  afterwards  addicted  to  burning,  used  inter- 
ment in  the  reign  ofCccrops;*  and  we  are  positively  told  that  inter- 
ring was  more  ancient  than  burning,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Hercules.'  It  appears,  however,  that  the  xustom  of 
burning  was  used  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  both  then  and  afterwards 
generally  practised  by  the  Greeks/  Some  of  them,  indeed,  considered 
burning  as  cruel  and  inhuman ;'  and  the  philosophers  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  respecting  it  :  they  who  thought  that  the  human  body 
was  compounded  of  water,  earth,  or  the  four  elements,  were  inclined 

-  Cic.  de  Leg.  Kb.  it  cap.  22.  Pau- 
san.  Corinth. 

"  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  U.  cap.  26. 
•  Schol.  Minor,  et  Eustath.  in  Horn.  II. 

«'. 

f  Lucian.  de  Luctu  ;  Plat.  Pb*doa. 
«  Eu>tath.  ad  II.  a'. 


'  Eurip.  Alcest.  t.  430. 
/  Stat.  Theb.  ?i.  v.  tau. 
'  Pollui. 

*  Hetycbius. 

*  Pollux  lib.  iti. 

*  &%cby\.  Per*,  ej usque  ScUol. 
■  PluU  de  Mumcs. 
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to  interment ;  but  Heraclitus  and  hit  followers,  who  imagined  that 
fire  was  the  first  principle  of  alt  things,  were  disposed  to  burnitig. 

Two  reasons  are  assigned  why  burning  became  so  generally  used  in 
Greece.  The  first  is,  because  bodies  were  thought  to  be  unclean  after 
the  soul's  departure,  and  therefore  had  need  of  being  purified  by 
lire : 

 Tlvpl  KeMryrurrtu  MfiatS 

The  body  is  purified  by  fire. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  soul,  being  separated  from  the  gross 
and  inactive  matter,  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  hea- 
venly mansions/  Hence  Hercules  by  burning  was  purified  from  the 
dregs  of  earth,  before  his  reception  iuto  heaveu  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
beeu  a  general  opiniou  that  fire  was  an  excellent  means  of  refining 
the  celestial  part  of  man,  by  separating  it  from  the  gross  matter  and 
impure  qualities  which  attend  it.' 

The  piles  upon  which  they  burned  dead  bodies  were  called  rvpai* 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  erected  in  any  constant  form,  nor  to 
have  consisted  of  the  same  materials,  which  were  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  upon  which  they 
threw  various  animals aud  if  the  deceased  was  a  person  of  rank, 
they  also  burned  with  his  body  many  slaves  or  captives.  Besides 
these,  all  sorts  of  precious  ointments  and  perfumes  were  poured  iuto 
the  flames."  They  covered  the  body  with  the  fat  of  the  beasts  that 
it  might  be  sooner  consumed  ;*  for  it  was  considered  a  great  blessing 
to  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes.  When,  therefore,  in  funerals,  many 
bodies  were  to  be  burnt  upon  the  same  pile,  they  were  so  disposed 
that  those  of  moist  constitutions  and  easy  to  be  set  on  fire,  being 
proportioned  to  bodies  of  contrary  temperaments,  should  increase  the 
force  of  the  flames ;  insomuch  that  for  ten  men  it  was  usual  to  put  in 
one  woman.' 

Soldiers  had  commonly  their  arms  burnt  with  them.* 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  customary  to  throw  into  the  pile  the 
garments  which  they  had  worn  during  their  lives.*  Some  were  so 
anxious  respecting  this,  that  in  their  wills  they  gave  orders  for  its  per- 
formance. The  Atheuians  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  other  observances 
which  regarded  religion,  were  the  most  profuse  of  all  the  Greeks ;  in- 
somuch that  some  of  their  lawgivers  were  obliged  to  restrain  them, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their  liberality 
to  the  dead.  Lycurgus  permitted  the  Spartans  to  bury  with  a  body 
nothing  besides  one  red  garment,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  branches  of 
olive  ;*  and  these  only  when  the  deceased  was  a  person  eminent  for 
virtue  and  courage.    Solon  allowed  the  Athenians  three  garments  and 

r  Euripides.  *  Eustath. 

'  Eustath.  ad  II.  a.    Quintil.  Declim.  r  Pint.  Syropos.  lib.  iii.  quest.  4.  Ma- 

i.  crob.  Saturn,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

'  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  ».  44.  *  Horn.  11.  f.  v.  418.  Odys.  A',  v.  74. 

•  Horn.  II.  a',  t.  52.  m'.  v.  786.  f .  r.  *  Lucisn.  in  Nigriu.    Eurip.  Rues.  t. 
lot.  !*»<>. 

•  Jim,,.  Ody».  •»'.  v.  65.  II.  f .  v.  168.  *  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

•  Idem  Odjrs.      r.  67. 
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one  ox/  At  Chseronea,  they  who  were  convicted  of  extravagance  at 
funerals  were  punished  ns  effeminate  by  the  censors  of  women/ 

The  pile  was  lighted  by  some  of  the  nearest  relations  or  friends  of 
the  deceased,  who  offered  up  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to  assist 
the  flames,  that  the  body  might  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes/ 

At  the  funerals  of  generals  and  great  commanders,  the 
with  the  rest  of  the  company,  made  a  solemn  procession  three  til 
round  the  pile,  to  express  their  respect  for  the  deceased  / 

Ol  &  rpls  wcpl  vtKpbv  iih-pixas  ^Xaaav  iwvovs 
Mvp6fi*vot.i 

They  led  their  horses  thrice  around  the  dead. 
Lamenting. 

This  action  was  called  in  Greek  xepibpojj)),  and  was  performed  by 
turning  towards  the  left  hand,  which  was  expressive  of  sorrow  ;*  as, 
on  the  contrary,  a  movement  to  the  right  hand  was  a  sign  of  joy/ 
These  movements  were  accompanied  with  shouts  and  sound  of  trum- 
pets,* and  were  performed  either  before  the  pile  was  lighted/  or 
whilst  it  was  burning."* 

During  the  time  that  the  pile  was  in  flames,  the  friends  of  the  dead 
person  stood  by  it,  pouring  forth  libations  of  wine,"  and  calliug  on 
the  ghost  of  the  deceased/ 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  flames  had  ceased,  they 
extinguished  the  remains  of  the  tire  with  wine;'  and  afterwards  they 
collected  the  bones  and  ashes 

Upwrov  niv  Kara  mpxaiiiy  a$t<raM  aftcm  otrtp 
Uaaay,  6n6aaov  Max*  "fvpbs  fiitov  ainhp  ttura 
'OoTc'a  Afv«i  \iyovro  KOfflyvrirot,  trapol  *rc.r 

About  the  pile  the  thronging  people  came, 

And  with  black  wine  quench'd  the  remaining  flame  ; 

His  brothers  then,  and  friends,  >earch'd  every  where. 

And  gather'd  up  hit  snow7  bones  with  care.  Cokorkvc. 

This  office  of  collecting  the  bones  was  called  6<no\6ytov  and  oVroAo- 
yia,'  and  was  performed  by  the  nearest  relations/  The  bones  were 
sometimes  washed  with  wiue,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  oil  ;*  and 
they  were  sometimes  inclosed  in  fat  : 

KAaloercs  8*  irdpoto  itn\iot  btrria  A  •  vkc 
"AAAryov  is  xpwirfv  ^»dAijv  ted  Shr\a$ca  Sij/^k.*' 

Next  the  white  bones  his  »ad  companions  place, 
With  fat  twice  covered,  in  the  golden  vase. 

*  Plut.  Solone.  •  Horn.  loc.  cit.   jEscbyl.  Cboepbor.  v. 

*  Id.  ibid.  86  ct  128. 

*  Horn.  II.  if  .▼.  194.  P  Horn.  II.  v.  250.  Virg.  .to.  vi. 
/  Id.  Odya.      v.  66.    Apollon.  Rhod.    v.  227. 

i.  v.  1059.  •  Horn.  11.  f .  v.  237.  Pind.  Pjth.  G<L 

*  Horn.  II.  i>'.  v.  13.  antistr.  y'.  v.  7. 

*  Stat.  Theb.  lib.  vi.  v.  2 1 3.  •  Horn.  1 1.      v.  79 1 . 

*  Id.  ibid.  v.  221.  '  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  39. 

*  Val.  Flaccus  Argon,  lib.  iii.  1  Tibullus. 

1  Idem  ibid.  ■  Horn.  Odys.         73.    Tibull.  iii.  2. 

■  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  v.  187.  19. 

■  Horn.  11.  if.  v.  220.    I.uti»n.  de      •  Horn.  II.  f.  t.  252. 

1.1H  111. 
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In  order  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  the  body  from  those  of  the 
beasts  and  men  burnt  with  it,  they  placed  the  body  in  the  middle  of 
the  pile,  and  the  men  and  beasts  on  the  sides  of  it 

■  airrhp  twttra 
'Ocrrt'a  nor p6kXom  Mtvomd&ao  Xcyafuw 
V.ii  SiaytyvwcKovrts,  ipuppaiia  8i  Trrvtcrat' 
*Ey  fifotrg  yhp  tittno  irvpf),  r°l  &  4AAoi  &vt vQtv 
'EcxoTip  Kcdorr'  i-wi^  Inroi  rt  jcal  &v&{h s .* 

 Then  (as  the  rites  direct) 

The  hero's  bones  with  careful  view  select : 
Apart,  and  ensy  to  be  known,  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye  ; 
The  rest  oround  the  margin  may  be  seen 
Promiscuous,  steeds  and  immolated  men.  Pope. 

Having  discovered  the  bones,  they  gathered  (he  ashes  which  lay  close 
to  them  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  other  meaus  of 
distinguishing  the  remains  of  the  men  from  other  ashes. 

The  bones  and  ashes  thus  collected  were  deposited  in  urns,  which 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  r&Xirai,'  <£tuXcu,r  mpvoootf  Xapvaic*,*  &fi- 
ifufopriaiS  6aTo6tj<at,d  6aToho\fua ,  itopo\t  &c.  The  materials  of  which 
these  urns  were  composed  were  different,  and  consisted  either  of 
wood,'  stone/  earth,  silver/  or  gold/  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
deceased.  When  persons  of  eminent  rank  or  virtue  died,  their  urna 
were  frequently  adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands  ;  but  the  general 
custom  was  to  cover  them  with  cloth  till  deposited  in  the  earth,  that 
the  light  might  not  approach  them 

'Ev  K\ialr)<ri  8i  64vrts  tavx  Arrl  k&Xv^clv.' 

The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore  ; 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o*er.  Pope. 

Concerning  the  interment  of  the  dead  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Greeks  placed  the  bodies  in  their  rortius  with  the  faces  upwards;  it 
being  thought  more  proper,  and  perhaps  more  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  deceased,  that  their  faces  should  be  towards  the  abode  of 
the  celestial  gods,  rather  than  towards  the  mansions  of  the  infernal 
deities.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  heads  of  the  deceased  per- 
sons were  so  placed  in  the  grave  by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks, 
that  they  might  look  towards  the  rising  sun  but  that  the  Megaren- 
sians  disposed  their  dead  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  faces  might 
look  towards  the  west.*1 

The  Megarensians  commonly  put  two,  three,  or  four  bodies  into 
the  same  sepulchre;  but  at  Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  one 
sepulchre  seldom  contained  more  than  one  body.*    However,  they 


»  Horn.  II.  fine. 

*  Idem  ib.  «Jr'.  v.  238. 

v  Hcrodot.  iii.  15.  seg.  16.  iv.  1.  seg. 
6.  7. 

*  Horn.  II.      v.  253. 

*  Mosch.  Idyll,  iv.  34. 
»  Horn.  II.      v.  795. 

e  Idem  Odys.      v.  74. 

*  Lycophr.  Ca*»andr.  v.  367. 

*  Eurip.  Alccst.  v.  365. 


/  Xiphilin.  in  Severo. 

*  Ammian.  Marcell.  xii. 

*  Horn.  II.  f .  v.  243.  Mosch.  Idyll. 
iv.34. 

*  Horn.  II.  •»'.  fine. 

*  Id.  ib.      v.  254. 

1  Thucyd.  Schol.  Plut.  Solouo  ;  Julian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  vii.cap.  19. 

■  Plui.  Soloue. 

■  Idem  ibid. 
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who  were  related  to  each  other  by  affinity  or  affection  were  usually 
buried  together,  it  being  thought  inhuman  to  separate  in  death  those 
who  had  not  been  separated  in  life  :* 

So  the  tame  urn  may  cover  both  our  bones. 


CHAP.  VII. 
Sepulchres,  Monuments,  Cenotaphs,  fyc. 

The  primitive  Greeks  were  buried  in  places  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose in  their  own  houses.*  The  Thebans  had  once  a  law,  that  no 
person  should  build  a  house  without  providing  a  repository  for  bis 
dead.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  common,  even  in  later  ages,  to 
bury  within  their  cities;  but  this  was  a  favor  seldom  granted,  except 
to  men  of  great  worth  and  public  benefactors,  to  such  as  were  exam- 
ples of  virtue  to  succeeding  ages,  or  had  deserved,  by  their  eminent 
services,  that  their  memories  should  be  honored  by  posterity.  The 
Magnesians  raised  a  sepulchre  to  Themistocles  in  the  midst  of  the 
forum  ;r  Euphron  had  the  sume  honor  at  Corinth ;'  Brasidas  the  Lace- 
daemonian general  was  also  buried  within  the  city;'  and  colonies 
usually  deposited  in  the  midst  of  their  cities  the  remains  of  the  lea- 
ders, under  whose  conduct  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  new 
habitations." 

Temples  were  sometimes  made  repositories  for  the  dead,  of  which 
ihc  primitive  ages  afford  many  instances;  and  hence  some  have  been 
of  opinion  that  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead  were  the  Hrst  cause  of 
erecting  temples.  Nor  were  later  times  wholly  devoid  of  such  exam- 
ples; from  which,  however,  it  appears  that  this  was  considered  as  a 
very  great  favor,  aud  granted  as  a  reward  for  public  services/  or  as  a 
means  of  protection.* 

But  the  general  custom,  especially  in  later  ages,  was  to  bury  the 
dead  without  the  cities/  and  chiefly  by  the  highways.'  This  seems 
to  have  been  done  either  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  noisome 
smells  with  which  graves  might  affect  their  cities,  to  prevent  their 
houses  from  being  set  on  fire  by  funeral  piles,  to  fill  the  minds  of  tra- 
vellers wiili  the  thoughts  of  mortality,  to  excite  in  themselves  a  de- 
termination to  encounter  dangers  rather  than  permit  an  euemy  to  ap- 
proach their  walls  and  despod  the  monuments,  or,  uliich  some  tbiok 
most  probable,  that  they  might  not  contract  pollution  by  touching 
the  dead." 


"  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  \.  154.  xi.  r.  701. 
Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  365.  Horn.  Odys.  •>'.  v. 
76. 

r  Horn.  II.      v.  91. 

»  Plat.  Minoe. 

'  Pint.  1  hcmistocle. 

'  Xrju.ph.  'E\Kr)vtK.  lib.  vii. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  II. 

"  Pind*r.  Schnl. 


■  Plul.  Aristide. 

"  Eurip.  Mede.  t.  1S78. 

*  Cic.  ad  Div.  i?.  12.  scg.9.  Liv.  uui. 
24. 

*  Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  S35.  Rhe».  v.  hSl . 
Mt-nnnd.  in  Kragm.  Theocrit.  ldjP.vu. 
10.    Pausnn.  Auic. 

»  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  t.380.  Luciaa. 
Dea  Syria. 
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Lycurgus,  however,  in  (hit,  as  in  most  of  his  institutions,  differed 
froru  the  other  Grecian  lawgivers;  for,  in  order  to  eradicate  alt  super- 
stitious ideas,  he  allowed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  bury  their  dead  within 
the  city,  and  even  about  the  temples,  that  their  youth  being  used  to 
such  sights  might  not  be  afraid  of  looking  at  a  dead  body,  nor  be- 
lieve that  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  tread  upon  a  grave,  would  defile  a 

Every  family  had  its  proper  place  of  interment,  of  which  to  be  de- 
prived was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  hap- 
pen. When,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  conquer  the 
Messenians,  or  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  they  tied  to  their 
right  arms  tickets,  which  contained  their  own  and  their  fathers*  names, 
that  if  they  should  perish  in  the  engagement,  and  their  bodies  could 
not  be  distinguished,  these  notes  might  certify  to  what  family  they 
belonged,  so  that  they  might  be  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  an- 
cestors.* The  other  Greeks  practised  the  same  custom ;  and  there 
was  a  law  which  required  that  those  who  preserved  not  their  inhe- 
ritance, should  be  deprived  of  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers/ 

The  common  graves,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Greece,  were  only 
caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  and  called  inroyata.4  Those  of  succeeding 
ages  were  commonly  paved  with  stone,  and  arched  over;  and  they 
were  adorned  with  no  less  art  and  care  than  the  houses  of  the  living; 
insomuch  that  mourners  usually  retired  into  the  vaults  of  the  dead, 
and  there  lamented  over  their  relatives  during  many  successive  days 
and  nights/ 

Kings  and  great  men  were  anciently  buried  upon  mountains,  or  at 
the  foot  of  them/  Hence  appears  the  custom  of  raising  a  mount 
upon  the  graves  of  emiuent  persons.'  This  mount  consisted  some- 
times of  stones/  but  most  commonly  of  earth,  whence  it  is  usually 
called  : 

The  mount  which  o'er  Achillea'  tomb  was  raiaed. 

To  cast  it  up  is  called  x*"*'  °1pa*k  ■n(l  x*mod*i  BD<*  xX  ** 

sometimes  expressed  by  the  more  general  names  of  oyrAmu,  v\j***ttm 
ice. : 

O'er  my  dead  mother's  corpse  a  tomb  I  raised. 

Whatever  the  materials  were,  they  were  usually  laid  together  with 
care  and  art/ 

The  ancient  ftvrifitla  consisted  of  two  parts  :  one  was  the  grave  or 
tomb,  which  in  a  strict  setise  of  the  word  was  termed  pvripelov,  and 
is  known  by  several  other  names  chiefly  taken  from  its  form,  as  <nr//- 


a  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

*  Justin,  lib.  hi. 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  Democrito. 

*  Horn.  II.  •»'.  t.  797. 

*  Petron.  de  Matron.  Ephes.  Cic.  ad 
Dir.  iv.  12. 

/  Senr.  JfLn,  ai.  Virg.  ibid.  Arret, 
de  Orig.  Gent.  Roman. 

A*tiq.ofGr. 


t  Lucian.  lib.  riii. 

*  Euripides. 

*  Idem  Hecub.  221. 

*  Horn.  II.  o*'.  v.SOl.f. 
<  Anthol.  Kb.  ir. 

■  Idem  Kb,  iii. 

*  Euripides. 

*  Horn.  II.  f . 

3  1 
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\aiov,  rvfifioi,  Sic. ;  the  second  part  was  the  ground  surrounding  the 
grave,  which  was  fenced  about  with  pales  or  walls  usually  open  at 
the  top,  and  therefore  sometimes  called  vvaiBpov,  and  also  OpiyKos, 
ycloov,  irepiotKobofitj/  KprfwU,  o-kcttt/,  &c.  Tombs  of  «>tone  were  polished 
and  adorned  with  greater  art,  and  were  thence  frequently  denomi- 
nated Searoi  rufoi  or  rvpfioi :? 

Upon  the  polish'd  tomb. 

The  ornaments  with  which  sepulchres  were  decorated  were  nume- 
rous. Pillars  of  stone,  which  were  termed  onjXnt/  and  uydXfiara 
aihao,  1€otU  werpa,'  were  very  ancient,  and  frequently  contained  in- 
scriptions declaring  the  family,  virtues,  &c,  of  the  deceased,  which 
were  commonly  described  in  verse."  The  Sicyonians  had  no  inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind.0  Lvcurgus  would  by  no  means  permit  grave- 
stones to  be  covered  with  inscriptions ;  nor  would  he  allow  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  inscribe  on  the  stones  even  the  names  of  the  dead, 
unless  the  deceased  were  men  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  women  who 
had  died  in  childbed Sometimes,  instead  of  the  names  of  the  de- 
ceased, a  moral  aphorism,  or  short  exhortation  to  the  living,  was  in- 
serted.   The  Greeks  called  inscriptions  liriypa^as' 

Besides  this,  especially  when  there  was  no  inscription,  they  com- 
monly added  the  effigies  of  the  dead  man,  or  some  other  resemblance 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  denoting  his  temper,  studies,  employ- 
ment, or  condition.?  Virgins  had  usually  upon  their  tombs  the  image 
of  a  maid  with  a  vessel  of  water  :*  the  former  was  inteiided  to  repre- 
sent the  deceased  ;  the  latter  alluded  to  a  custom  practised  by  the 
young  men,  who  carried  water  to  the  sepulchres  of  unmarried  piaids. 
A  careful  housekeeper  was  represented  by  the  bird  of  night,  to  denote 
watchfulness ;  a  bridle  to  signify  a  well-ordered  family  ;  and  a  muzile 
to  show  the  restraint  of  the  tongue.  Upon  the  monument  of  Dioge- 
nes the  Cynic  a  dog  was  engraven,  to  show  his  own  temper  or  that  of 
his  followers."  The  tomb  of  Isocrates  was  adorned  with  the  figure  of 
a  ram,  on  which  a  syren  reclined  ;*  that  of  Archimedes  with  a  sphere 
and  a  cylinder;'  by  which  were  signified  the  charming  eloquence  of 
the  former,  and  the  mathematical  studies  of  the  latter.  Nor  was  it 
unusual  to  tix  upon  graves  the  instruments  which  the  deceased  had 
used.  The  graves  of  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  their  weapons 
those  of  mariners  by  their  oars  \£  and,  in  short,  the  tools  of  every  art 
and  profession  accompanied  their  masters. 

These,  with  many  other  ceremonies,  were  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  and  hence  their  graves  were  termed 


I*  Panaanias.  »  Plut.  Lvcurgo. 

•  Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  836.  *  Arteraidor.  v.  75. 

r  Idem  Helen,  v.  992.  *  Pausan.  i.  cap.  18. 

•  Horn.  A',  v.  371.  p\  v.  434.  3  Poll.  lib.  viii.  cap.  7. 
1  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  x.  epod.  fr.  v.  1.  2.  a  Diog.  Laert.  *i.78. 

•  Theophrat<t.  Charact.  Eth.  cap.  xiv.  *  Plut.  in  Decern.  Orator. 
wtp\  rrtpitpylas  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  48.  Cal-  f  Cic.  Tusc  Qu jest.  v.  23. 
lim.  Epigr.  xvi.  d  Virg.  .i^n.  iv. 

•  Pausan.  Corinth.  «  Horn.  Odys.  A'.  ».  75. 
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or/para/  fiVT]fie7ati  /iv^ara/  &c,  Agamemnon  reckons  it  a  great 
happiness,  that  Achilles  was  honored  with  a  monument  which  would 
convey  his  name  to  posterity.' 

Later  ages,  however,  became  so  extravagant  in  these  structures, 
that  lawgivers  were  obliged  to  inflict  severe  penalties  on  those  who 
exceeded  their  regulations.  Solon,  in  particular,  ordered  that  no 
statues  of  Mercury  (which,  as  Mercury  was  an  infernal  god,  it  had 
been  usual  to  erect),  or  arched  roofs  should  be  made  in  the  Athenian 
monuments,  and  that  the  monuments  should  not  be  greater  than  ten 
men  were  able  to  set  up  in  three  days;  and  Demetrius  the  Phalereau 
enacted  a  law,  that  not  more  than  one  pillar,  which  was  not  to  exceed 
three  cubits  in  height,  should  be  placed  upon  any  monument.1 

It  was  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  pray  that  the  earth  might  lie 
light  upon  their  friends,  and  upon  men  of  piety  and  virtue;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  might  press  heavy  on  their  enemies,  and  on  all 
wicked  men:' 


Xdwu  ix&vu  vtaut,  yvtmu™ 

I  wish  the  earth  may  fail  upon  you  light. 

Kokois  8'  fy'  *ppa  (rrtptbr  ifi0d\Xowrt  yrji." 
With  heavy  earth  the  gods  crush  wicked  men. 

The  Greeks  also  erected  empty  and  honorary  monuments,  which 
contained  neither  the  bodies,  bones,  nor  ashes  of  the  dead/  and  which 
were  thence  called  Ktvoratfua/  and  Kevrjpia  ;7  and  hence  Ktvoratyeiv 
siguities  to  erect  an  empty  tomb/  Of  these  there  were  two  sorts: 
one  was  erected  to  such  persons  as  had  been  honored  with  funeral 
rites  in  another  place ;'  the  other  sort  was  intended  for  those  who 
had  never  obtained  a  proper  funeral:  for  the  ancients  believed  that 
the  ghosts  of  unburied  persons  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  regions 
of  the  blessed  without  wandering  in  misery  one  hundred  years;  and 
that  when  any  roan  had  perished  in  the  sea,  or  in  any  other  place 
where  his  body  could  not  be  found,  the  only  means  of  procuring  him 
repose  was  to  erect  for  him  an  empty  sepulchre/  and  by  repeating 
three  times,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  name  of  the  deceased,  call  his 
ghost  to  the  habitation  prepared  for  it/  This  calling  of  the  roanes 
of  the  dead  was  termed  ^i/Xaywyia/  The  sign  by  which  honorary 
sepulchres  were  distinguished  from  others  was  commonly  Uplov,  a 
wreck  of  a  ship,  signifying  that  the  person  died  in  some  foreign 
country. 

/  Callim.  Epigr.  xriii.  v.  4.    Arittoph.   304.  vi.  v.  505. 
Ecclesiaz.  v.  1100.    Theamophor.  v.  893.       P  Suidas  in  KfrordQia. 

g  Lacian.  in  Philopaeud.  i  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  V.  370. 

*  TheophrasU  Charact.  Eth.  cap.  xiv.      r  Eurip.  Helen,  v.  1 562. 
*V  -rtfutpylat ;  Pausan.  Corinth,  xx.  '  Pauaan.  Attic.  Messenic  EJiac.  0. 


4  Horn.  Odys.  m.  r.  30.  Bceolic. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  '  Thucyd.  ii.  34.  Xenoph.  Exped.  ri. 
'  Callim.  Epigr.  xxriii.   Senec.  Hip-  Eurip.  Helen,  v.  1357. 

polyt.  fine  ;  Anthol.  lib.  ii.  dr  voi^povf.  •  Horn.  Odya.  »'.  v.  G4.  sq.  Eoatath. 

-  Eurip.  Alceat.     462.  ad  h.  I.    Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  i*.  epod.  f. 

»  Idem  Helen,  t.  861.  v.  9.  et  Schol.  ad  h.  L   Virg.  Mn.  ri.  t. 

•  Horn.  Odys.  a',  v.  291.  8\  ▼.  584.  506.    Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  1207. 
Eurip.  Helen,  t.  1255.    Virg.  j£n.  iii.  ».  •  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odys. v.  64. 


• 
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To  deface  or  violate  a  sepulchre  was  esteemed  a  crime  no  less  than 
sacrilege,  and  was  thought  to  entail  certain  ruin  on  all  persons  who 
committed  it."  It  has  been  doubted  whether  cenotaphs  were  consi- 
dered with  the  same  religious  regard  as  sepulchres,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  were  deposited  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
cenotaphs,  which  were  erected  only  in  honor  of  the  dead,  were  not 
held  so  sacred  as  to  require  any  judgment  on  those  who  profaned 
them ;  but  that  the  others,  in  which  ghosts  were  thought  to  reside, 
were  in  the  same  condition  as  sepulchres,  the  want  of  which  they 
were  intended  to  supply. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Funeral  Orations,  Games,  Lustrations,  Entertainments ,  Consecra- 
tions, and  other  Honors  paid  to  the  Dead. 

Before  the  company  departed  from  the  sepulchre,  a  panegyric 
was  sometimes  delivered  on  the  person  deceased/  The  public  magis- 
trate appointed  a  person  solemnly  to  pronounce,  in  honor  of  such 
Athenians  as  died  in  war,  an  oration,  which  was  constantly  repeated 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  funerals.*.  These  customs  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Solon,  or,  as  some  say,  by  Pericles,  and  were  generally 
adopted;  and  it  was  thought  to  afford  a  great  addition  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  deceased  to  be  commended  in  an  eloquent  oration.* 

It  was  customary  for  persons  of  rank  to  institute  games,  with  all 
sorts  of  exercises,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends  more  remark- 
able/ This  custom  prevailed  in  the  primitive  times,  as  well  as  in 
later  ages;  and  the  first  that  obtained  this  honor  was  Azan  the  son 
of  Areas,  the  father  of  the  Arcadians,  whose  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  horse-races.*  The  prizes  were  of  different  sorts  and  value, 
according  to  the  rank  and  munificence  of  the  person  who  celebrated 
them.  The  garlands  given  to  victors  at  these  games  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some  peculiar  relation  to  the 
dead,  as  being  fabled  to  spring  from  the  blood  of  Archemoms. 

It  was  a  general  opinion  that  dead  bodies  polluted  all  things  where 
they  were:  hence  arose  the  custom  of  purifying  after  funerals.  One 
way  of  purifying  was  by  surrounding  the  polluted  persons  three  times 
with  pure  water,  which  was  sprinkled  lightly  upon  them  with  a 
branch  of  olive/  Till  this  purification  was  performed,  the  polluted 
person  could  not  enter  the  temples,  nor  communicate  at  the  worship 
of  the  gods : 

 vi xpov  $lyr}  Xfpo?", 

Bwfmv  awffpTT?  fxvaapbv  ws  iryovfiivj).d 

Or  whoe'er  has  chanced  to  touch  aught  dead, 
Him  as  impure  she  from  her  altars  drivea. 

•  The  ocrit.  Idyll.  k0.  v.  207.  U.  * '.  v.  274.  aq.  680.  Odya.  85. 1% 
■  I.ucian.  de  Luctu.  Dionys.  Haticara.  lib.  v. 

y  Cic.  de  Orat.    Plat,  in  Menexeno;  *  l'ausan.  Arcad. 

Thucyd.  ii.  34.  c  Yirg.  JEn.  vi.  ».  229. 

•  Plin.  hb.  ii.  ep.  1.  «'  Kurip.  Iphigen.  Tauric.  ».  382. 

•  lhuryd.  v.  u.  Plut.Timolcon.  Horn. 
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All  the  deities  were  of  the  same  disposition,  and  were  equally  afraid  of 
defilement/  This  farther  appears  from  its  being  unlawful  for  those 
to  enter  the  temples,  who  were  called  vorepoworfiot  or  bevrtpdworfiot,-^ 
such  as  were  thought  dead,  but  who,  after  the  peitormance  of  their 
funeral  rites,  recovered ;  or  sueh  as  were  reputed  to  be  dead  in  some 
foreign  country,  but  unexpectedly  returned:  these  men  were  prohi- 
bited from  worshipping  any  of  the  gods.  In  purifying  them,  they  were 
washed,  swaddled,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  as  new-born  in- 
fants, and  then  received  into  communion/ 

The  house  was  also  purified  with  fire  and  brimstone  r* 

Ofcr«  64ttor,  ypvjb,  tteutSr  4*oi,  oT<r«  8c*  fun  vvp 

Bring  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes, 
That  I  my  house  may  purify* 

The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  taught  by  their  lawgiver  to 
despise  these  superstitious  follies,  and  to  think  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  persons  who  lived  a  virtuous  life,  and  conformably  to  their 
discipline,  should  contract  any  pollution  from  death;  on  the  contrary, 
tbey  accounted  their  remains  worthy  of  respect  and  honor,  nod  that 
the  most  proper  places  in  which  to  deposit  them  were  those  near  the 
temples  of  their  gods/ 

After  the  funeral  was  finished,  the  nearest  relations  of  the  dead 
provided  for  the  company  assembled  an  entertainment,  which  was 
given  not  in  their  own  bouse,  but  in  that  of  some  friend  who  had  been 
nearly  connected  with  the  deceased.'  This  entertainment  was  called 
■xeptbtiTcvov™  y£Kpob€iirvoyt  or  vtKpov  btiirvov,*  and  rafot  ;*  but  the 
Attic  laws  prohibited  this  ceremouy  at  the  funerals  of  slaves/  Some- 
times the  entertainment  preceded  the  funeral.*  The  fragments  which 
fell  from  the  tables  were  considered  as  sacred  to  the  departed  souls, 
and  not  lawful  to  be  eaten/  and  hence  the  aphorism  of  Pythagoras, 
though  probably  in  a  more  mystical  sense,  Ta  veoovra  /iij  hvaiptitrQai* 
Take  not  up  things  that  have  fallen ;  or,  as  some  express  it,  M rjbk 
yeucoticu  &tt'  hv  eVros  rparri^fjs  Karaviay,  Do  not  taste  things  that 
have  fallen  under  the  table.  These  fragments  were  carried  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  there  left  for  the  manes  of  the  deceased  to  feed  on;' 
and  hence  to  denote  extreme  poverty,  it  was  usual  to  say  that  a  per- 
son stole  his  meat  from  the  graves." 

The  eutertainmeiits  of  latter  ages  consisted  not  of  flesh  only,  as 
were  those  in  Homer,  but  of  all  sorts  of  pulse/  beans,  pease,  lettuces, 
parley,  and  many  other  things.    The  chief  subjects  of  dis- 
course at  these  meetings  were  the  praises  of  the  dead,  especially  if 
they  had  been  eminent  for  any  virtue  or  commendable  quality  ;  but 

■  Lucias.  de  Dea  Syria  ;  Sin  J.  ▼.  xa-       •  Horn.  II.  f.  v.  SO.  Odys.  7'.  V.  909. 

roAatfai ;  ArUtopb.  Schol.  Nub.  Heaiod.  "Epy.  v.  785. 

/  Hesych.  '  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

f  Plut.  Quant.  Roman.  »  Horn.  11.      ?.  28. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  a*,  v.  403.  9  A  then.  lib.  a.  cap.  7. 

*  Idem  ibid.  tf.     481.  '  Laert.  Pythagor. 

*  Plut.  Lycurgo.  '  Terent.  Eunucb.  act.  iii.  aceo.  2. 
1  Detnotth.de  Coron.  Horn.  II.  •/.▼. 28.   v.  28.    Catull.  Carm.  60. 

"  Deraosth.  ibid.    Lucian.  de  Luctu.         "  Tibullu?. 

"  Stob.  Senn.  65.    Artemid.  i.  S.  *  Plat.  Problem. 
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such  was  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages,  that  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  say  nothing,  rather  than  by  speaking  to  offend  the 
deceased,  or  transgress  the  rules  of  truth,  both  of  which  were  thought 
equally  criminal.  Afterwards,  however,  they  became  more  lavish  of 
their  commendations,  which  they  bestowed  on  all  persons  without 
distinction  ;  and  hence  originated  the  proverb,  Ovk  braivedidis  ovb' 
ep  Treptbeiiryy,  You  may  not  be  praised  even  at  your  funeral  entertain- 
ment, which  was  applied  only  to  the  most  wicked  men,  and  those 
who  had  no  good  quality  to  recommend  them.* 

At  Argos  was  a  custom,  which  obliged  those  who  bad  lost  any  of 
their  relations  or  friends  by  death  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  immediately 
after  mourning,  and  thirty  days  after  to  Mercury,  from  an  opinion 
that  as  the  earth  received  their  bodies,  so  their  souls  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mercury.  The  barley  of  the  sacrifice  was  given  to  the 
minister  of  Apollo;  the  flesh  they  took  themselves;  and  having  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  accounted  polluted, 
they  kindled  another,  on  which  they  boiled  the  fleib.  This  flesh  was 
called  eyKtiofia,'  from  the  fumes  which  ascended  from  the  burnt 
sacrifice,  and  which  were  termed  Kiiaoa. 

Various  honors  were  paid  to  the  sepulchres  and  memories  of  the 
deceased,  lt.was  customary  to  place  burning  lamps  in  the  subter- 
ranean vaults  of  the  dead,  whither  such  as  wished  to  express  an 
extraordinary  affection  for  their  relations  retired.* 

It  was  usual  to  decorate  tombs  with  herbs  and  flowers,*  among  which 
parsley  was  chiefly  in  use  ;*  and  hence  Timoleon,  marching  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  from  which  he  might  view  the  army  and  strength  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  being  met  by  a  number  of  mules  laden  with  par-lev, 
his  soldiers  considered  this  an  ill-boding  omen,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  being  adorned  with  that  herb.*  Hence  also  originated  the  pro- 
verb, btioOai  aeXhov,  that  he  has  need  only  of  parsley,  which  was 
applied  to  a  person  dangerously  sick,  and  siguified  that  he  might  be 
considered  already  dead/  All  sorts  of  purple  and  white  flowers 
were  acceptable  to  the  dead,  as  the  amarantlius,  which  was  first  used 
by  the  Thessalian*  in  adorning  the  grave  of  Achilles;'  iroOot  Aci/ccc,' 
which  some  think  to  be  the  jessamine ;  lilies/  and  several  others.' 
The  rose  too  was  very  grateful  : 

T<&<  koI  ytKpots  d^ii/Mi.* 

And  after  death  its  odours  shed 

A  pleasing  fragrance  o'er  the  dead.  Broom  r . 

Nor  was  the  use  of  myrtle  less  common : 

'Ayafilnvovos  8i  tv/i/Jot  rrrtnaantvot 
Ov  wwxot*  koI  x°bs,  ov  K\wva  pvpffivqi 


*  Suid.  in  Ovk  iiraivcOtlTis. 

*  Plut.  Qua-st.  Grxc. 
y  Peiron.  cap.  cxi. 

«  Supliocl.  Electr.  v.  89G. 
■  Polyam.  Stratag.  v.  12.  scg.  1.  Suid. 
in  ScAtVou  orityavos. 
b  Plut.  Timoloon. 

*  SuidM  in  2t\Uov  litrai  i  ro«i>r,  «t 


Tow  at\lvov  SctTcu. 

d  Philostrat.  Heroic,  cap.  xix. 

'  Theophrast.  vi.  (puriKwy  ;  A  then. 

/  V'irg.  .En.  vi.  *.  b84. 

*  Idem  ibid.  v.  v.  79. 

A  Anacreon.  Od.  lift.  t.  25. 

*  Eurip.  Electr.  t.  323. 
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With  no  libations,  nor  with  myrtle  boughs, 
Were  my  dear  father's  manes  gratified. 

In  abort,  graves  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  all  aorls  of  flowers : 

 The  sepulchre, 

Wherein  be  lies  inum'd,  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
Glowing  in  all  their  various  dies,  hung  round.  Potter. 

These  flowers  were  called  fowres,'  from  their  expressing  love  and  re- 
spect to  the  deceased  ;  from  Ipavor,  because  they  were  usually  com- 
posed of  a  collection  of  several  kinds  of  flowers  ;  or  from  fon,  be- 
cause they  were  laid  on  the  earth :  but  in  opposition  to  the  last  two 
reasons,  it  appears  that  garlands  were  sometimes  composed  of  only 
one  sort  of  flowers,  and  that  they  were  frequently  hung  upon  the 
pillars  of  the  tomb,  and  not  laid  on  the  grave-stone. 

The  Greeks  also  often  decorated  graves  with  ribbands;  and 
hence  the  soldiers  of  Epamiuondas  being  disheartened  at  seeing  the 
ribband  which  hung  upon  his  spear  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  Lacedae- 
monian sepulchre,  he  told  them  that  it  portended  destruction  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  it  was  customary  to  decorate  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  with  ribbands."*  They  also  dedicated  to  the  dead  their 
hair,  which  tbey  cut  off  and  laid  on  the  tomb." 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  perfume  the  grave-stones  with  sweet 
ointments : 

Tl  <ri  8t»  KiQov  fivpifar  ; 
T(  8«  7p  xl***  ft&riu* ,° 

Why  do  we  precious  ointment*  show'r, 

Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 

Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread, 

Upon  the  mon'menta  of  the  dead  ?  Cowley. 

Another  custom  was  to  run  naked  around  the  sepulchres.' 

Sacrifices  and  libations  were  offered  to  the  dead.  In  sacrifices  to 
the  dead,  the  victims  were  black  and  barren  heifers,7  or  black  sheep/ 
being  of  the  same  sort  as  those  offered  to  the  infernal  gods.'  The 
sacrifices  were  performed  in  ditches;  and  the  first  thing  they  offered 
were  the  hairs  upon  the  victim's  head,  which  for  that  reason  were 
termed  foapxai,'  and  to  offer  them  AirdpxetrGru ;"  but  though  these 
terms  are  sometimes  used  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  ghosts,  the  custom 
of  offering  these  first  fruits  was  common  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  celes- 
tial and  other  deities.' 

However,  the  ordinary  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  were 


*  Sophocl.  Electr.  ▼.  888. 

1  Pharorin.    Etymolog.  A  actor. 
"  Frontin.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
-  Sophocl.  Electr.    Ovid.  Epist.  Ca- 
nac.  ad  Macart. 

*  Anacreon  Od.  iv.  t.  11. 
p  Plot.  Alexandre. 

*  Virg.  Ksl.  t.  r.  97.  vi,  t.  248.  Horn. 


Odys.  a/,  v.  522. 

'  Eurip.  Electr.  v.  5 IS.  Senec.  Oidi- 
pod.  v.  556. 

'  Horn.  Odys.  A',  r.  29. 

'  Eurip.  Orest.     96.  et  Schol.  ad  h.  1. 

•  Horn.  Odys. «/.  t.  445.  ^.  r.  422. 

•  Idem  ibid.  >'.  11.  ?. 
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only  libations  of  blood,*  honey/  wine/  milk/  water/  &c.  Solon 
forbade  the  Athenians  IvaylSetv  /3ovv,  to  offer  an  ox  on  this  occasion/ 
Upon  the  sacrifice  they  commonly  sprinkled  barley-flour/  Honey 
was  seldom  omitted,  being  accounted  davarov  rvfifioXor,  a  symbol  or 
emblem  of  death/  Hence,  as  some  think,  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased 
were  termed  piXtatrat;  the  infernal  gods,  /iciAfx<<><;  and  their  obla- 
tions, fietXiyfjara. 

These  libations  were  intended  to  render  the  ghosts  kind  and  propi- 
tious, and  were  thence  called  \oai  ifivvriipioi  or  BaXimftptoi;'  and  they 
who  offered  them  were  said  Tvyfitvvai  yoat/  The  libations  were 
sometimes  offered  upon  altars,  which  were  commonly  placed  oear  the 
ancient  sepulchres,  with  tables  for  the  feasts  at  sacrifices ;  and  some- 
times they  were  poured  on  the  ground  or  grave-stone,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words  offered  to  the  deceased.'  The  water  used  on 
these  occasions  was  termed  by  way  of  eminence  \owp6v,k  yOorwv 
Xovrpor,'  at  Athens  ftroVtfifia,1  and  by  some  When  persons 

that  had  been  married  died,  it  was  customary  for  women  to  carry 
water  to  their  graves,  who,  from  pouring  it  out,  were  called  tyyyrpi- 


was  carried  by  a  boy  ;*  or,  as  some  think,  by  a  boy  to  the  sepulchres 
of  young  men/  and  by  a  maid  to  the  sepulchres  of  maidens  •  and 
hence  arose  the  custom  of  erecting  images  representing  maidens  with 
vessels  of  water  on  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  died  in  their  virginity.* 
They  that  died  in  their  infancy  were  honored  with  no  libations,  and 
had  no  right  to  the  rest  of  the  funeral  solemnities/ 

These  honors  were  paid  to  the  dead  on  the  ninth,  and  were  hence 
called  eVvara,'  and  on  the  thirtieth  days  after  burial ;'  and  they  were 
repeated  when  any  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent during  the  solemnity,  happened  to  arrive,  and  upon  all  other 
occasions  which  required  the  observance  of  their  surviving  relatives; 
but  in  several  of  the  Grecian  cities,  some  part  of  the  month  'A.;-.  - 
Ttfptvv  was  specially  set  apart  for  these  ceremonies/  At  Athens,  is 
particular,  they  paid  the  dead  the  customary  honors  in  this  month ; 
and  the  days  appointed  for  the  solemnities  were  termed  /uapm  jf/ie/xx/ 
and  by  some  liTotyabes,"  as  being  polluted  by  their  dedication  to  the 
dead,  whose  ghosts  were  thought  to  ascend  from  their  subterraneous 
habitations,  and  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  their  friends/  To 

-  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Tanr.  v.  163.  -  Etymolog.  Auctor ;  Suida*  in  hac 

*  Idem  ibid.     165. 633.  so.  voce. 

v  Luckn.  de  Luct.  Virg.  fcn.  v.  v. 77.      •  Schol.  Arirtoph.  Veap.  t. 

*  Kurip.  Orest.     115.  *  Etymolog.  Aocior. 

*  SopbocL  Electr.  ?.  436.  r  Demotth.  adv.  Leochar.  Harpocrat. 


maid  died,  the  water 


*  Athen.  ix.  18.  Eurtath.  id  Odyt.  «'.  *  L«cian.  'Eiri<r*e*»Snr. 
'  iEschyl  Choepbor.  127. 
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have  no  surviving  friends,  who  might  offer  sacrifices  at  their  tombs, 
was  accounted  a  great  calamity  : 


'Laf?  tar  is  avruv  alfia  yp  btfrfarrn.* 

 Nor  shall  one  friend  remain 

To  stain  their  desert  aeoukhres  with  blood. 

On  these  public  days,  tbey  called  over  the  names  of  all  their  dead 
relations,  excepting  those  who  had  died  under  age,  or  who  bad  for* 
felted  their  title  to  these  honors  by  dissipating  their  paternal  inheri* 
tances,  or  by  other  Crimea.  When  they  lost  their  friends  in  foreign 
lands,  they  called  over  three  times  the  names  of  all  that  were  missing, 
before  they  departed  from  that  country  :< 

TpU  pkv'rXay  ibrtv  foov  $aBvs  Ifpvyt  Kaifi6s.* 

On  Hylaa  thrice  he  call'd,  with  voice  profound.  Fawkbs. 

The  Greeks  had  anniversary  days,  on  which  they  paid  their  devo- 
tions to  the  dead.  These  were  sometimes  called  ytpioia,  from  being 
celebrated  oo  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  who  was  thought  especially  to 
protect  the  honors  of  the  dead  ;*  sometimes  itpata/  aud  also  yeyiaia/ 
signifying  the  anniversary  of  a  man's  nativity,  which  after  bis  death 
was  solemnized  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  were  used  on  the  aniii? 
versary  of  his  death.  These  last  were  properly  termed  vexi/oia ;'  and 
hence  these  two  words  are  commonly  thought  to  denote  the  same 
solemnity. 

The  honors  of  the  dead  were  distinguished  according  to  the  rank 
and  worth  of  the  person  on  whom  they  were  conferred.  They,  who 
by  their  virtues  aud  public  services  had  raised  themselves  above  the 
common  rank,  had  >/pw7*.u<  n/ias,  the  honors  of  heroes;  the  partici- 
pation of  which  was  termed  um  povaOat  or  rerevxivai  rut&p  fipumcwv, 
laotieW,  or  taoXvp 77(oo'.  Others  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
•till  more  were  raised  to  a  higher  degree,  and  reckoned  among  the 

Sods;  and  their  consecration  was  called  Qeowptia,  and  differed  frdni 
iat  of  the  former,  to  worship  whom  was  termed  only  kvayi&iv,  whilst 
to  adore  the  latter  was  named  tiwv.  This  latter  honor  was  very 
rare  in  the  heroic  times;  but  in  subsequent  ages,  when  there  were 
fewer  great  examples  of  virtue,  and  men  had  become  mpre  addicted 
to  flattery,  it  was  more  frequent;  insomuch  that  those  who  had  been 
worshipped  only  as  heroes  were  afterwards  accounted  gods/  The 
Athenians  were  particularly  remarkable  for  immoderate  and  profuse 
distribution  of  these  honors ;  and  it  is  generally  observed  that  they 
exceeded  all  the  other  Greeks  in  flattery  and  superstition. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  that  these  and  the  other  honors  of  the 
dead  were  thought  most  acceptable  when  offered  by  their  nearest 
relations :  when  by  their  enemies,  they  were  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion;' for  men  were  supposed  to  feel  after  death  the 
which  they  had  entertained  when  alive.* 


*  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  *  Suidaa. 

*  Horn.  Odya,  i.  Vt  64.  '  Heaych.   Suid.   Phavorin.  Ice. 

*  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  ty'.  v.  68.  f  Plut.  lib.  de  Mulier.  clar.  fa  ' 
Suidaa.  '  Sophocl.  Electr.  »«  438. 

c  Heaych.  Pharorin.  *  Lycophr.  Ca?sandr.  f 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  Privileges  of  Youth. 


Who  lint  introduced  into  Greece  that  attention  which  was  paid  to 
beys,  it  uncertain;  but  it  was  generally  practised  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  whose  laws  encouraged  it,  and  who  thought  that  no  means 
could  be  more  effectual  in  exciting  the  youth  to  noble  undertakings, 
or  in  providing  for  the  security  of  their  republics.' 

In  Crete  this  practice  was  so  highly  esteemed  and  generally  adopt- 
ed, that  the  youths  who  had  no  lovers  incurred  the  public  censure, 
and  were  considered  in  some  respects  faulty  in  their  morals ;  but  the 
boys  who  were  patronized  were  honored  with  the  first  seats  at  public 
exercises,  and,  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  respect,  wore  a  garment 
richly  adorned,  which  they  retained  after  they  arrived  at  manhood, 
in  memory  that  they  had  formerly  been  rXciroi,  eminent,1  which  was 
the  name  given  to  these  youths  by  the  Cretans.  The  patrons  of 
them  were  called  ftMiropes.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  always  took 
their  boys  by  force ;  for  they  gave  notice  of  their  intentions  to  the 
boys*  friends,  who,  according  to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  pa- 
trons, used  more  or  less  resistance.  After  this,  the  patron  carried 
the  boy  whither  he  pleased  ;  and  having  entertained  him  with  hunt- 
ing and  other  diversions  for  not  more  than  two  months,  he  sent  him 
home.  At  brs  departure,  it  was  ordered  by  law  that  the  boy  should 
receive  a  suit  of  armor,  an  ox,  and  a  cup,  to  which  the  patron  usually 
added  from  his  own  bounty  several  other  presents  of  value.  The 
boy  being  returned  home  sacrificed  the  ox  to  Jupiter,  made  an  en- 
tertainment for  those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  usage  which  he  had  received  from  bis  patron ; 
for  if  he  had  been  rudely  treated,  the  law  allowed  him  satisfaction.' 
During  the  time  they  associated  together,  nothing  unseemly  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  strictest  laws  of  virtue  passed  between  them  ;M  for 
the  virtuous  disposition,  modesty,  and  courage  of  boys  principally 
recommended  them." 

From  the  Cretans  we  pass  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  several  of  whose 
institutions  were  derived  from  Crete.  Their  attention  to  boys  was 
remarkable,  and  for  the  whole  conduct  and  excellency  of  it  every 
where  admired.  It  was  a  generous  love,  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  and 
was  not  tainted  with  even  a  suspicion  of  immodesty.  If  a  person 
attempted  any  thing  contrary  to  the  strictest  rules  of  modesty,  the 
laws  condemned  him  to  disgrace/  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  al- 
most all  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen.  The  same  practice  was 
allowed  the  women  towards  their  own  sex  '/  and  this  is  a  farther  con- 
firmation of  the  innocency  of  the  custom.  We  are  assured  that  the 
Spartans  loved  their  boys  no  otherwise  than  a  man  may  be  enamoured 

*  A  then.  lib.  xiij.  "  Strab.  lib.  x. 

*  Strab.  lib.  x.  *  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Plot  bat. 
1  Id. ibid.  Laconic 

-  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diaaert.  x.  f  Plut.  Lycurgo. 
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with  a  beautiful  statue and  that  it  waa  only  an  intimate  and  inno- 
cent friendship,  which  continued  after  the  boy  had  arrived  at  man's 
estate/   The  object  of  this  custom  was,  that  the  young  men  might 


be  improved  in  all  virtuous  and  commendable  qualities  by 


versing  with  men  of  probity  and  experience ;  and  hence  the  lover 
and  the  beloved  participated  in  the  honor  or  disgrace  of  each  other ; 
and  if  the  boy  offended  in  any  respect,  the  patron  suffered  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  his  fault.' 

If  we  pass  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  we  shall  find  that  Solon  consi- 
dered this  practice  so  honorable,  that  he  forbade  it  to  slaves.'  The 
innocency  of  this  attachment  to  boys  if  evident  from  considering  the 
character  of  many  of  those  who  adopted  the  custom,"  and  from  the 
Athenian  laws  on  the  subject. 

The  Tbeban  lawgivers  encouraged  this  practice  to  regulate  the 
manners  of  youth.*  How  far  it  answered  their  expectation  appears 
from  the  lepa  e*Aay£,  sacred  band,  which  was  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred men  composed  of  lovers  and  their  beloved,  and  therefore  culled 
sacred,  and  which  gained  many  important  victories,  and  was  never 
beaten  till  the  fatal  battle  at  Chaeronea.  Philip,  king  of  Mace  don, 
beholding  this  sacred  band  all  lying  dead  together,  exclaimed,  weep* 
ing,  Let  those  perish,  who  suspect  that  these  men  either  committed 
or  suffered  any  thing  base. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  lover  or  patron  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  etmiXos,  eUvyrjXos,  or  titnrviiXrp ;  and  that  the  fa- 
vorite youth  was  termed  by  the  Thessalians  Afnp  ;•  and  both  names 
derived  from  the  affection  with  which  the  patron  was  inspired/ 


CHAP.  X. 
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Tokens  expressive  of  Love,  Lots  Potions,  Incantations,  Sfc 


Lovers  had  several  methods  of  discovering  their  passion,  and  of 
expressing  the  respect  which  they  entertained  for  their  beloved. 
Every  tree  in  the  walks  which  they  frequented,  every  wall  of  their 
bouses,  every  book  which  they  used,  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  person  beloved,  and  with  the  epithet  raAi}  or  KoXAtJ 

They  usually  decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands  the  doors  of 
those  whom  they  loved ;  for  thinking  that  the  persons  on  whom  their 
affections  were  placed  resembled  the  deity  of  love,  their  house  could 
be  no  other  than  Cupid's  temple/  which  was  accustomed  to  receive 
these  honors.  From  the  same  origin  was  derived  the  custom  of 
making  libations  before  the  doors  of  their  mistresses,  and  of  sprint- 


v  Marnn.  Tyr.  Dissert,  s.  •  Plat.  PekmHa. 

r  PluU  Clcomene.     .  ■  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  iff.     II.  14. 

•  jElian.  Vax.  Hut.  lib.  xiii.    Plot.      '  ScbotTheocrit.loc.cit. 
Lycurgo.  *  Lucian.  Amator.    Aiistoph.  Achant. 

*  Plot.  Solone.  Vesp.  Eostatb.  II.  f. 
Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert,  via.  U.  X,  at      ■  A  then.  lib.  IV. 

,  SoW  7  -  schol.  Aiistoph.  Plut.  act.  L  sea.  u 
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When  a  person's  garland  was  untied,  it  was  considered  as  a  sign  of 
being  in  love  and  for  a  woman  to  compose  a  garland  was  another 
indication  of  her  passion  : 

Tirrj  crrtyavov,  if^v  dVwwI/ 

She,  who  garlands  wreaths,  shows  a  lore-sick  mind. 

They  had  several  methods  of  discovering  whether  their  love  would 
be  successful  or  not.  That  of  the  Korrafios,  which  was  common  at 
entertainments,  will  be  hereafter  described.  That  by  striking  the 
herb  telephilum  or  orpine,  or  some  other  herb,  on  the  arm  ;  or 
crushing  it  in  the  hand,  to  observe  whether  it  cracked  and  emitted  a 
sound  ;  and  the  KoaKtvoftayrela,  divination  by  a  sieve,'  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.* 

When  their  love  was  unsuccessful,  they  tried  various  arts  to  obtain 
the  affections  of  those  whom  they  loved.  The  Thessalian  women 
were  famous  for  their  skill  in  this  and  other  magical  practices.'  The 
means  by  which  it  was  effected  were  different.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  potions  called  <pl\rpa/  the  operations  of  which  were  violent 
and  dangerous,  and  commonly  deprived  those  who  drank  tbem  of 
their  reason/  Lucretius,  the  poet,  died  in  this  manner  ;  and  Caius 
Caligula  lost  his  reason  by  a  philtre  which  was  given  him  by  his  wife 
Caesonia.*  The  ingredients  of  which  these  philtres  were  composed 
were  of  several  sorts.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Hippomanes,  a  piece  of  flesh  upon  the  foreheads  of  young  colts, 
of  a  black  or  brown  color,  in  size  aud  shape  like  a  fig,  which  the 
mares  bite  off  as  soon  as  they  have  foaled  ;  but  from  which  if  pre- 
vented, they  forsake  their  young.  Hence  it  was  thought  a  prevalent 
medicine  for  conciliating  love,  especially  when  reduced  to  powder, 
aud  swallowed  in  some  blood  of  the  lover.'  Some  describe  it  as  a 
poisonous  matter  in  mares/  which  is  said  also  to  proceed  from  Lusi- 
tanian  mares  impregnated  by  the  wind/  Others  suppose  hippomanes 
to  be  a  plant  in  Arcadia,  which  was  powerful  in  producing  the  same 
effects/ 

"IvyZ,  the  name  of  a  small  bird,  of  what  kind  is  not  fully  agreed. 
This  bird  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Pan  and  Pitno,  or 
Echo,  and  having  inveigled  Jupiter  into  the  love  of  Io,  was  trans- 
formed by  Jono  ;  upon  which  she  became  the  darling  of  Venus,  and 
Still  served  to  promote  the  affairs  of  love  by  being  infused  as  a  chief 
ingredient  into  potions."*  The  part  most  valued  was  the  tongue, 
which  they  considered  as  possessing  a  sovereign  virtue  in  love  potions. 

*  Allien,  lib.  xv.  v.  600. 

c  Aristoph.  Thesmophor.  •  Aristot.  Plin.  ColomeU.  Virg. 

*  Theocrtt.  Idyll,  iii.  ».  28.  iv.  v.  515. 

«  Aristoph.  Nub.  v.  747.    Plin.xxx.l.      )  Plin.    Pausan.  Eliac.  c£.    Grid.  lib. 

Sonet.  Hippol.  act.  ii.  v.  420.  i.  eleg.  8. 
/  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  v.  600.  *  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  t.  271.  Aristot. 

f  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  Lucuilo.  1  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  v.  48. 

A  Suet,  in  Calig.    Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.      m  Suid.   Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  iv. 

*  See  page  272. 
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Sometimes  they  fastened  the  whole  bird  to  a  wheel  of  wax,  which 
they  turned  over  the  fire  till  both  were  consumed  ;  thus  inflaming 
the  person  in  whom  they  wished  to  create  love.  Some  say  that  Uyl 
was  only  a  musical  instrument ;  and  others  think  that  it  signified  all 
kinds  of  allurements. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  herbs;  insects  bred  from  putrid 
matter;  the  fish  called  h^yrfh,  or  lamprey  ;  the  lizard  ;  the  brains 
of  a  calf ;  the  hair  on  the  extremity  or  the  wolfs  tail,  with  some  of 
his  secret  parts ;  and  the  bones  of  the  left  side  of  a  toad  eaten  by 
ants,  which  were  thought  to  produce  love,  whilst  those  on  the  right 
side  caused  hatred.  Some  took  the  same  bones,  when  the  flesh  was 
devoured  by  ants,  and  cast  them  into  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which 
those  that  sunk  being  afterwards  wound  up  in  a  white  linen  cloth, 
and  hung  about  any  person,  were  said  to  inflame  with  love ;  the 
others  were  thought  "to  produce  hatred.  Other  parts  of  the  toad,  as 
the  entrails,  were  used  in  poisonous  compositions." 

To  these  others  add  the  blood  of  doves ;  the  bones  of  snakes ;  the 
feathers  of  screech-owls ;  and  bands  of  wool  twisted  upon  a  wheel, 
which  were  very  much  used  on  these  occasions  from  their  resem- 
blance  to  the  soft  ties  of  love,  especially  such  as  had  been  bound 
about  a  person  that  hanged  himself/ 

Other  ingredients  in  love  potions  were  rags,  torches,  and,  in  short, 
all  relics,  and  whatever  had  any  relation  to  funerals  and  dead  bodies. 
Sometimes  a  nest  of  young  swallows  was  placed  in  a  convenient  ves- 
sel, and  buried  in  the  earth  till  they  died :  when  the  vessel  was 
opened,  such  of  them  as  were  found  wilh  their  mouths  shut,  were 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  allaying  the  passion  of  love  ;  but  the 
rest,  which  perished  with  their  mouths  gaping  for  food,  Were  thought 
to  excite  it.  .  For  the  same  purpose  they  used  bones  snatched  from 
hungry  and  ravenous  bitches,  which  were  supposed  to  mingle  some 
part  of  the  eager  desire  of  those  animals  with  the  potion.'  To  these 
the  enchantress  sometimes  added  a  still  more  powerful  ingredient 
than  any  of  the  rest ;  the  marrow  and  dried  liver  of  a  boy  that  had 
been  buried  to  the  chiu  in  the  ground,  and  consumed  by  want/ 

They  had  also  other  arts  of  exciting  love.  Some  thought  that  the 
udder  of  an  hysena,  tied  about  the  left  arm,  would  euticc  to  their 
affections  any  woman  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes ;  others  took 
wirvpa,  a  sort  of  small  and  hard  olives,  or,  as  some  think,  barley  bran, 
which,  either  by  itself,  or  made  into  paste,  they  cast  into  the  fire, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  inspire  love  : 

N  iv  9vam  rd  whufa.r 

Now  will  I  strew  the  barley  bran. 

Sometimes  they  used  &\ftra,  flour,  which  some  term  0*Xfyiarn.'  In- 
stead of  bran  or  flour,  it  was  usual  to  burn  laurel.'  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary to  melt  wax,  by  which  to  mollify  the  heart  of  the  persou 
whom  they  desired  :" 


•  Juvenal.  Sat.  ri.  w.  35 8. 

•  Propert.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  5. 
P  Herat.  Epod.  ».  t.  23. 

i  Id.  ibid.  v.  29.  eeq. 


r  Theocrit.  Idyll,  ii.  r.  S3. 

•  Id.  ibid.      v.  18.  et  Sehol.  ad  h.  1. 

1  Theocrit.  Idyll.  0*  r.  23. 

-  Virg.  Eclog.  viii.  r.  88. 
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'Af  rovr or  rbr  Kapbw  iyb  air  Hedpowi  rim*, 
'tis  t&ko&  tor*  tf>*TQt  6  Mtrhot  airrU*  A {\qnt  .» 

As  this  devoted  wax  melts  oV-r  the  fire. 
Let  Myndian  Delphis  melt  with  soft  desire. 

Sometimes  tbey  placed  clay,  together  with  wax,  before  the  fire,  that 
as  one  melted  whilst  the  other  hardened,  so  he  who  then  rejected 
them  might  have  his  heart  mollified  with  affection,  and  inflamed  with 
desire,  whilst  their  own  became  hard  and  unrelenting ;  or  that  his 
heart  might  be  rendered  incapable  of  impressions  from  other  charms, 
but  easy  of  access  to  themselves  : 

Limu*  ut  hie  durescit,  et  h»c  ut  cera  liquescit, 
lino  eoderaque  igtri ;  sic  nostro  Daphnis  araore."' 

As  fire  this  figure  hardens,  made  of  clay, 

And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away, 

Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 

Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me.    D  n  y  den. 

It  was  customary  to  imitate  all  those  actions  which  they  wished 
the  person  whom  they  loved  to  perform.  They  turned  a  whed 
round,  praying  that  he  might  fall  down  before  their  doors,  and  roll 
himself  on  the  ground :' 

'XI  j  KtTros  twofro  if  off  a^rripcuai  (Mpaurw.* 

And,  Venus,  as  I  whirl  this  brazen  wheel, 
Before  ray  doors  let  perjured  Delphis  reel. 

It  was  usual  to  make  an  image  of  wax,  and  calling  it  by  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  they  loved,  to  place  it  near  the  fire,  the  beat  of 
which  affected  the  image  and  the  person  represented  by  it  at  the 
same  time :  sometimes  the  image  was  bound  with  thread  to  denote 
the  tying  of  his  affections,  and  was  sometimes  drawn  thrice  round 
the  altar/ 

They  frequently  sprinkled  enchanted  medicaments  on  some  part  of 
the  house  in  which  the  person  resided.*  If  tbey  could  obtain  pos- 
session of  any  thing  which  belonged  to  the  person  whom  they  loved, 
it  was  thought  to  be  of  great  use  : 

Tovr  ivh  ras  x^«^«  t&  Kpbtnt&av  &k<at  At\<pn, 
*Eyie  pvv  rlWoura  xar*  kypiy  if  rvpl  &dWw.b 
This  piece,  from  dear  false  Delphid's  garment  torn, 
I  tear  again,  and  am  resolved  to  burn. 

Sometimes  they  deposited  in  the  ground,  underneath  the  threshold, 
the  pledges  of  their  lover  ;c  and  this  action  was  intended  to  retain 
his  affections.  Sometimes  they  cast  ashes  over  their  heads  behind 
them  into  a  flowing  stream,  without  turning  to  look  at  them/  Tbey 
also  tied  three  knots  of  love  to  unite  the  affections  of  the  beloved 
person  with  their  own  :« 


*  Thcocrit.  Idyll.  &.  v.  28. 

*  Virg.  Eclog.  viii.  v.  80. 

*  Pindar.  Py th.  Od.  iv.  v.  380.  et  Schol. 
ad  h.  1.  Apollon.  Argon,  lib.  i.  v.  1139. 
et  Schol.  ad  h.  I.    Hestych.  in  '?6fi0, 

y  Thcocrit.  Idyll.  0.  v.  30. 


■  Virgil. 

■  Theocrit.  Idyll,  ff.  59. 
»  Id.  ibid.  v.  53. 

c  Virgil. 

*  Idem. 

•  Idem. 
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l  iince,  uixice  i  pour,  ana  tnnce  repeal  my 


The  reason  of  doing  this  three  times  was,  that  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  unequal  numbers : 

— —  numcro  Deuj  impare  gtudeUT 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  this  idea  originated  from  the  supposed 
perfection  of  the  number  three,  which,  as  containing  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  an  end,  seemed  naturally  to  signify  all  things  in  the 
world  ;  from  the  esteem  in  which  that  number  was  held  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  some  other  philosophers,  on  account  of  their  trinity ; 
or  from  its  aptitude  to  denote  the  power  of  all  the  gods,  who  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  dei- 
ties. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  ancients  thought  there  was 
much  efficacy  in  unequal  numbers  ;  and  hence  shepherds  are  advised 
to  be  careful  that  the  number  of  their  sheep  be  uneven/  The  num- 
ber three  was  especially  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  and  hence  we  find 
three  fatal  sisters,  three  Furies,  and  three  names  and  appearances  of 

■  iria  virgin  is  on  Diane. 
Three  difTrent  forma  the  chaste  Diana  bean. 

The  sons  of  Saturn,  among  whom  the  empire  of  the  world  was  di- 
vided, were  three ;  and  hence  also  we  read  of  Jupiter's  fulmeu  trifi- 
dum,  and  Neptune's  trident. 

Many  other  practices  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  common  in* 
cantations ;  the  charm,  or  form  of  verses,  being  only  varied  to  suit 
the  occasion.'  The  herbs  and  minerals  employed  in  other  magical 
operations  were  not  less  sought  for  in  this,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
possess  some  wonderful  power  which  prevailed  equally  in  all  super- 
natural and  miraculous  effects.1  The  same  gods  also  superintended 
all  magical  arts/ 

Id  allaying  the  passion  of  love,  the  Greeks  freed  the  person  by  the 
help  of  more  powerful  medicaments,  or  by  demons  superior  to  those 
who  had  bound  him  bnt  love,  inspired  without  the  assistance  of 
magic,  scarcely  yielded  to  any  cure 

— —  nullia  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis.* 
to  euro  the  pains  of  lore  no  plant  avails.  Drydek. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  a  variety  of 
prescriptions,  adapted  to  the  several  causes  and  occasions  of  the 
malady,  was  not  wanting/  The  antidotes  may  be  reduced  to  two 
kinds :  they  were  either  such  as  possessed  some  natural  virtue  to 
produce  the  designed  effect,  as  agnus  cos  tut,  and  the  herbs  reputed 
enemies  to  generation ;  or  they  were  such  as  wrought  the  cure  by 

/  TheocrH.  Idyll.  0.  r.  A3.  «  Theocrit. 

*  Virgil.  *  Hon*. 

*  Geoponic.  lib.  xnii.  •  Orid.  de  Reined.  Amor 
«  Virgil.  Eclog.  vi8.  •  Idea  Met.  lib.  i.  v.  ' 

*  Virgil.  p  Id.  ibid.  i.  t.  S07. 
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some  occult  and  mystical  power,  and  the  assistance  of  demons,  as  the 
sprinkling  of  the  dust  in  which  a  mule  had  rolled  herself,9  the  con- 
fining  of  toads  in  the  hide  of  a  beast  lately  slain/  and  all  the  miueraU 
and  herbs  considered  as  amulets  against  other  effects  of  magic* 

The  infernal  gods  were  called  on  for  assistance.' 

The  last  method  of  curing  love  that  we  shall  mention,  was  to  wash 
in  the  water  of  Selemnus,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Argyra 
in  Achaia.  The  poets  say  that  Selemnus  was  a  beautiful  young 
shepherd  beloved  by  the  nymph  Argyra,  from  whom  the  town  and 
fountain  received  their  name  ;  that  after  the  prime  of  life  he  was  de- 
serted by  her,  and  pined  away,  and  was  transformed  by  Venus  into 
a  river ;  and  that  after  this  he  retained  his  former  passion,  and  con- 
veyed his  waters  through  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  fountain  of 
Argyra,  till,  by  the  favor  of  Venus,  the  remembrance  of  her  was 
quite  obliterated  from  his  mind.  Hence,  as  many  as  washed  in  this 
river  forgot  their  love.tt 


CHAP.  XI. 
Marriages, 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  without  laws  and  govern- 
ment ;  their  passions  were  uncontined  ;  and  promiscuous  love,  be- 
cause forbidden  by  no  human  authority,  was  publicly  allowed/  The 
first  that  restrained  this  licentiousness  was  Cecrops,  who  having 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  king  over  the  people  afterwards  called 
Athenians,  among  many  other  useful  institutions  introduced  that  of 
marriage  ;*  aud  hence  some  think  that  he  was  honored  with  t lie  epi- 
thet bttyvij.  Others  attribute  the  introduction  of  marriage  to  Erato, 
one  of  the  Muses  ;  hut  some  understand  by  this  the  marriage  solem- 
nity, the  conduct  of  which,  they  say,  was  first  ordered  by  Erato. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  in  some  time  this  institution  was  adopted 
by  all  the  Greeks ;  for  as  soon  as  they  began  to  reform  their  bar- 
barous course  of  life,  they  found  it  necessary  to  establish  lawfal 
marriage. 

In  several  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  marriage  was  esteemed 
highly  honorable,*  and  was  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws 
and  they  who  abstained  from  it  were  discountenanced,  and  in  some 
places  punished.1  The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  their 
severity  towards  those  who  deferred  to  marry,  or  who  abstained  from 
it  altogether."    No  Spartan  could  live  uumarried  beyond  the  time 
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limited  by  the  lawgiver,  without  incurring  various  penalties.  First, 
the  magistrates  commanded  such,  once  every  winter,  to  run  naked 
round  the  public  forum ;  and  to  increase  their  shame,  they  sang  cer- 
tain verses,  which  expressed  the  propriety  of  their  chastisements,  and 
exposed  them  to  ridicule/  Another  punishment  was,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  public  exercises  in  which  young  virgins  contended  naked.' 
A  third  penalty  watt  inflicted  at  a  certain  solemnity,  in  which  the 
women  dragged  them  round  an  altar,  and  beat  them  with  their  fists/ 
Lastly,  tbey  were  deprived  of  that  respect  which  the  young  men  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  their  ciders;  and  beuce  Dercyllidas,  a  great  cap- 
tain who  had  commanded  armies,  entering  the  place  of  assembly, 
was  thus  accosted  by  a  young  man,  who  neglected  to  rise  and  make 
room  for  him  :  *'  Sir,  you  must  not  expect  to  receive  from  me,  who 
am  young,  that  hopor  which  cannot  be  returned  to  me,  when  old,  by 
a  child  of  yours/'*  To  these  may  be  added  the  Athenian  law/ by 
which  all  who  were  commanders,  orators,  or  entrusted  with  public 
affairs,  were  to  be  married,  aud  have  children,  and  estates  in  land  ; 
for  these  were  considered  as  so  many  pledges  for  their  integrity  and 
good  conduct,  without  which  it  was  accounted  dangerous  to  commit 
to  them  the  management  of  public  trusts. 

Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece  ;*  for  marriage 
was  considered  an  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman ;  and  hence/ 
some  suppose  that  yafios  is  derived  irapit  to  bito  &fia  ei^ac,  from  two 
becomiug  one.  When  it  is  related  that  Anaxandridas  the  Spartan 
had  two  wives,  it  is  added  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Sparta/  The  other  Grecian  states  generally  agreed  in  this  matter 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  However,  on  some  emergent  occasions, 
when  the  men  had  been  destroyed  by  war  or  other  calamities,  per- 
mission was  granted  to  marry  more  wives  than  one.  Euripides,  who 
is  said  to  have  conceived  a  hatred  against  the  whole  female  sex,  was 
harassed  with  two  wives  at  one  time/  Socrates  is  reported  by  some 
to  have  been  married  to  Xantippe  and  Myrto  at  the  same  time  ;*  and 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  was  considered  no  scandal,  as* 
h  was  never  urged  against  him  by  his  enemies :'  but  others  think  that 
the  truth  of  the  statement  may  be  justly  doubted,  and  that  it  has  been 
fully  refuted." 

The  time  of  marriage  was  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The  Spar- 
tans were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  they  had  arrived  at  their  full 
strength;"  and  persons  of  both  sexes  were  restricted  by  this  law, 
which  was  enacted  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  strong  and 
vigorous.'  At  what  precise  age  the  Spartans  were  permitted  to  marry 
is  not  certain ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  usual  age  for  men  was 
thirty,  aud  for  women  twenty  years.'    The  Athenians  had  once  a  law 
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which  forbade  the  men  to  marry  till  they  were  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age  ;  for  Solon  divided  human  life  into  ten  weeks  (ty&ofia^cs), 
in  the  fifth  of  which  he  thought  the  men  had  arrived  at  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  marry.9  Aristotle  deemed  thirty-seven  a  proper  age  /  Plato 
thought  thirty  ;'  and  Hesiod  was  of  the  opinion  of  the  latter.'  Wo- 
men married  sooner  than  men  :  some  of  the  old  Athenian  laws  per- 
mitted them  to  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  Aristotle,  at 
eighteen Plato,  at  twenty  and  Hesiod,  at  fifteen.*  As  women 
were  sooner  marriageable  than  men,  their  time  was  of  less  duration.' 

The  time  of  the  year  most  proper  for  marriage,  according  to  the 
Athenians,  was  one  of  the  winter  months,  especially  January,  which 
for  that  reason  was  called  r<i/iq\iwv.'  The  most  convenient  season 
was  when  there  happened  a  junction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  at  which 
time  they  celebrated  the  festival  called  0eoy(fyna,  Marriage  of  the 
Gods."  The  time  of  the  full  moon  was  also  considered  very  propi- 
tious :a 

When  the  full  moon  sends  forth  her  lucky  rays. 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  opinion  of  the  moon's  power  io 
generation.  Some  think  the  fourth  day  most  convenient,  because  it 
was  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Mercury  : 

'Ey  5*  rtriprri  nrjvbs  HytaOcu  is  oIkov  &Kontv.e 

When,  resolute  to  change  a  single  life, 

You  wed,  on  the  fourth  day  lead  home  your  wife.  Cooke. 

Several  other  days  were  accounted  favorable ;  but  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  was  the  sixteenth,  or,  as  some  say,  the  eighteenth  day/ 

Most  of  the  Greeks  considered  it  highly  scandalous  to  marry  within 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity."  The  Lacedaemonians  were  for- 
bidden to  marry  any  of  their  kindred,  whether  in  the  direct  line  of 
ascent  or  descent ;  but  they  were  not  prevented  from  espousing  a 
collateral  relation,  for  nephews  married  their  auuts,  and  uncles  their 
nieces/  The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  were  unlawful  ;<  but 
in  several  places  it  was  not  accounted  illegal  for  brothers  to  niarry 
their  half  sisters ;  and  sometimes  their  relation  by  the  father,  and 
sometimes  by  the  mother,  was  reckoned  within  the  law.  The  Lace- 
daemonian  lawgiver  allowed  marriages  between  those  who  had  the 
same  mother,  but  different  fathers.*  The  Athenians  were  forbidden 
to  marry  ofiofujrplovs,  sisters  by  the  same  mother  ;  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  espouse  ofioTrarpiovs,  those  by  the  same  father.* 
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In  most  of  the  Grecian  states  citizens  were  required  to  marry  only 
with  citizens  ;  for  the  Greeks  considered  the  freedom  of  their  cities 
as  too  great  a  privilege  to  be  granted  on  easy  terms  to  foreigners  and 
their  children  ;  and  hence  the  Athenian  laws  sentenced  the  children 
of  such  marriages  to  perpetual  slavery.  If  a  foreigner  married  a  free 
woniau  of  Athens,  it  was  also  lawful  for  any  persou  to  call  him  to  an 
account  before  the  magistrates  called  Tbesmothetfe,  who,  if  he  was 
convicted  of  the  offence,  sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  confiscated  all  bis 
goods,  of  which  a  third  part  was  given  to  his  accuser.  Citizens,  who 
gave  foreign  women  in  marriage  to  Athenians  under  a  pretence  that 
they  were  their  own  daughters,  were  punished  with  ignominy,  by 
which  they  were  deprived  of  their  votes  in  all  public  assemblies,  and 
of  most  of  the  other  privileges  of  citizens.  Lastly,  if  any  man  of 
Atheus  married  a  woman  who  was  not  free  of  that  city,  he  was  fined 
one  thousand  drachms/  These  laws,  however,  were  uot  constantly 
observed.  Sometimes  the  necessity  of  the  times  so  far  prevailed,  that 
the  children  of  foreign  women  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  freebora 
citizens.  The  old  law,  which  prohibited  the  Athenians  from  marry- 
ing strangers,  having  been  disused  for  some  time,  was  revived  by 
Pericles,  who  afterwards  procured  its  repeal  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple but  it  was  again  renewed  by  Aristophou  in  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  persons  should  be  free  citizens 
of  Atheus,  unless  both  their  parents  had  been  free.* 

Virgins  were  uot  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  :" 

'Afj/paZby  ov  9vvdfi*n6a  yd^ou  folouri  vt\iff<r ait 
Ob  >dp  ifiois  TOKttatrw  iwtvattv.0 

My  parents  to  the  match  will  nut  consent, 
And  therefore  our  marriage  may  not  be. 

The  mother's  as  well  as  the  father's  consent  was  necessary/  Nor 
were  men  permitted  to  marry  without  consulting  their  parents ;  for 
in  the  most  early  ages,  the  right  of  pareuts  over  their  children  was 
sufficiently  understood.'  YYheu  virgins  had  no  fathers,  their  brothers 
disposed  of  them  in  marriage.  When  they  had  no  brothers,  or  none 
that  were  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  this  duly  devolved  on  their 
grandfathers,  especially  those  by  the  fathers*  side;  and  if  they  had 
uone  of  these  relations,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  guardians, 
who  were  called  erirpoxoi  or  xvpioiS  Sometimes  husbands  upon  their 
death- beds  betrothed  their  wives  to  other  persons.' 

There  were  several  forms  of  betrothing,  as  1  \ai&m»  cir6py  tw*  yyy- 
oiutv  bihhtfxi  aoi  ti)v  ipavrov  Oiryaripa,  I  give  you  this  my  daughter 
to  make  you  father  of  children  lawfully  begotten.'  Sometimes,  also, 
flie  dowry  was  mentioned.*  The  persons  to  be  married  plighted  their 
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faith  to  each  other,  or  to  their  relations."  The  ceremony  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  was  by  kissing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  hands, 
which  was  the  usual  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements: 

2iW  y or,  ipxh*  pcutaplav  yvfup(Vfid.TQ«v.u' 
Join  your  right  hand  to  mint  ,  a  sacred  tie 
Of  this  our  compact. 

The  bridegroom,  also,  as  a  pledge  of  love,  bestowed  on  the  bride  a 
present,  which  was  called  ufipn,  itppafiutvf  ibrov/  and  jni/arpo*.* 
The  Thebans  had  a  custom  for  lovers  to  plight  their  faith  at  the  mo- 
nument of  Iolaus,  who  was  a  lover  of  Hercules,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  labors,"  and  who  was  therefore  believed  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  love  alter  his  advancement  into  heaven. 

He  who  gave  his  laughter  in  marriage  was  said  eyyvyv,*  buyyvyr/ 
Kareyyvyy/  bibovat,'  and  appoceiv/ 

In  the  primitive  ages  women  were  married  without  portion?,  being 
purchased  by  their  husbands,  whose  presents  to  the  woman's  rela- 
tions were  called  her  dowry  but  no  sooner  did  the  Greeks  ray  aside 
their  barbarous  manners,  than  this  practice  was  abolished.*  The 
custom  for  women  to  bring  portions  to  their  husbands  became  so 
common,  that  the  most  essential  difference  between  yvvi)  and  raX- 
Xa«r>),  wife  and  concubine,  consisted  in  the  former  having  a  dowry, 
and  the  latter  none.'  Hence  men  who  were  content  to  marry  wivrs 
without  fortunes  usually  gave  them  irpoik<pn,  an  instrument  in  writing, 
by  which  the  receipt  of  their  dowry  was  acknowledged.  All  other 
distinctions  were  chiefly  founded  on  this  ;  for  she  who  possessed  a 
dowry  conceived  it  a  just  title  to  greater  freedom  with  her  husband, 
and  to  more  respect  from  him.1  Lycurgus  was  so  sensible  of  this 
and  some  other  inconveniences  attending  the  custom  of  dowries,  that 
partly  lest  wives  should  rule  their  husbands,  and  partly  from  a  desire 
that  men  should  not  marry  for  the  sake  of  money,  he  abolished  it  en- 
tirely at  Sparta.7  Solon  coincided  in  this  with  Lycurgus,  and  per- 
mitted the  Athenian  wives  to  have  no  other  dowry  than  some  incon- 
siderable houshold  furniture,  and  three  stiits  of  clothes  ;  for  he  wished 
that  marriages  should  be  contracted  from  love  and  esteem  rather  thin 
for  the  sake  of  interest."1  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this 
ordinance  related  only  to  those  gifts,  called  cVavXm,  which  the  bride 
brought  with  her,  and  not  to  dowries.  That  Solon,  indeed,  did  not 
prohibit  other  dowries  besides  those  which  brides  carried  with  them 
appears  from  this,  that  men  who  had  no  sons  were  allowed  to  entail 
their  estates  to  daughters;    and  an  heiress,  called  crUXripcs,  was 
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obliged  to  marry  her  nearest  relative,  lest  her  estate  should  go  out  of 
the  family  ;  but  in  consideration  of  her  dowry,  if  her  husband  was 
impotent,  she  had  the  privilege  of  cohabiting  with  his  nearest  rela- 
tion. The  husbands  of  heiresses  were  obliged  to  cohabit  with  them 
thrice  every  month."  When  there  were  any  orphan  virgins  without 
inheritances,  who  were  called  0>/a<rcu f  he  who  was  next  in  blood  was 
obliged  either  to  marry  her  himself,  or  to  settle  on  her  a  portion 
according  to  his  condition  :  if  he  was  TerraKoaiofiibtfivos,  one  of  the 
first  rank,  he  was  to  give  her  five  mime,  or  five  hundred  drachms ;  if 
i-rnrevs,  of  the  second  rank,  three  hundred ;  if  c?iry/rij*,  of  the  third 
rank,  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms;  but  if  she  had  many  relations 
equally  allied,  all  of  them  contributed  their  proportions  to  raise  the 
sum.  If  there  were  more  than  one  virgin,  their  nearest  kinsman  was 
obliged  only  to  marry,  or  give  a  portion  to,  one  of  them  ;  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  do  either  of  these,  any  person  was  allowed  to  indict 
him  before  the  arch  on,  who  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to  perform 
bis  duty,  or  who,  if  he  refused  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  was  fined 
one  thousand  drachms,  which  were  consecrated  to  Juno  the  goddess 
of  marriage/ 

It  may  be  farther  observed  that  afterwards,  when  money  became 
more  pleutiful,  the  relations  of  these  virgins  increased  their  dowries  : 
the  vevramiDfttiiinoi  gave  ten  minse  ;*  and,  without  doubt,  men  of 
inferior  rank  increased  their  contributions  in  proportion.  When  vir- 
gins, who  were  descended  from  men  that  had  been  serviceable  to 
their  country,  had  no  relations  to  provide  for  them,  it  was  customary 
for  the  state  to  portion  them/  However,  though  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians were  generous,  their  posterity  commonly  made  money  their 
guide  iu  marriage ;  and  the  latter  Spartans  showed  the  same  disposi- 
tion, even  wl. '1st  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  still  in  force.  When 
Lysander  was  considered  rich,  his  daughters  were  engaged  to  several 
persons,  who  afterwards  finding  that  he  died  poor  refused  to  fulfil 
their  contracts  ;  and  though  the  Spartans  punished  them  severely  for 
their  perfidy,  this  was  done  from  respect  to  Lysander4  rather  than  to 
their  ancient  constitution,  which,  as  soon  as  riches  had  become  abun- 
dant in  Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  disregarded.  The  Greeks,  in- 
deed, in  general  were  lovers  of  money,  and  appear  to  have  married 
for  the  sake  of  gain  rather  than  of  any  other  commeudable  qualifica- 
tion.  Nor  was  this  a  late  corruption,  but  practised  even  in  the  pri- 
mitive times ;  for  Andromache  is  called  by  Homer*  UoXvbupos,  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  dowry ;  and  before  the  use  of  money  was  common, 
virgins  increased  their  husbands'  property  by  adding  sheep  and  oxen 
to  their  flocks  arid  herds,  in  which  the  riches  of  that  age  chiefly  con- 
sisted, whence  they  are  sometimes  denominated  atye<7//3otat."  No- 
thing can  be  determined  as  to  the  value  of  dowries,  which  depended 
on  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  persons  who  bestowed  them  ; 


•  Plut.  Solone. 

•  Eustath.  II. 

p  Demosth.  ad  Macart. 
act.  i.  sc.  2.  act.  ii.  tx.  3. 
«  Eustath. 


r  Plut.  Aristide. 
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but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Crete  sisters  received  only  half  the 
portion  of  their  brothers/ 

The  dowry  was  called  irpo\{, sometimes  /ie/A«a,  vapa  to  fxctXieact* 
tov  &vbpa,  or  tbva,  as  if  ijbava,  wapa  to  {\htiv,  as  being  intended  to 
please  or  procure  the  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  ;  and 
sometimes  fcpvrj,*  from  fipetv,  because  it  was  brought  by  the  wife  to 
her  husband.  Some  of  the  same  names  are  used  for  the  portion  or 
dowry  of  the  man/  When  the  wife  had  a  dowry,  it  was  expected 
that  her  husband  should  make  her  a  settlement,  which  might  be  a 
maintenance  for  her  in  case  he  should  die  or  divorce  her :  this  was 
commonly  houses  or  land,  and  was  anciently  denominated  aroriftti/ta,' 
being  a  return  equivalent  to  the  dowry ;  afterwards  it  was  frequently 
termed  avrifipvn,  a  recompense  for  her  dowry,  or  vtrofiokov,  from 
vTzopuWeir,  because  it  was  given  instead  of  her  dowry.  When,  bow- 
ever,  no  such  security  was  given,  husbands  who  divorced  their  wives 
were  obliged  to  return  their  dowry.  The  same  obligation  extended 
to  their  heirs,  if  they  refused  to  maintain  the  wives  of  those  whose 
estates  they  inherited."  In  some  places,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that, 
if  the  woman  left  her  husband  of  her  own  accord,  the  obligation  be- 
came null  and  void  ;*  but  at  Athens,  if  she  departed  in  the  manner 
allowed  by  the  laws,  her  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  It  was  also 
customary  at  Athens,  when  any  man's  estate  was  confiscated,  that 
the  dowry  of  the  wife  should  be  assigned  to  her. 

In  the  same  city,  it  was  decreed  that  be  who  did  not  restore  the 
dowry  to  his  divorced  wife  should  pay  nine  oboli  every  month  for 
interest  during  the  time  that  be  retained  it.  If  he  neglected  this,  an 
action,  termed  atriov  hlsn,  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Odeon 
by  the  guardian  (tm'rpoiros)  of  the  woman/  This  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  dowries  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  to  whom,  as  bas  been 
already  observed,  Solon  allotted  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms  ;  for 
it  being  customary  for  one  ;n«,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
drachms,  to  bring  an  interest  of  six  oboli  every  month,  the  interest  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms  would  amount  to  nine  oboli. 

Hence  the  payment  of  the  dowry  was  attested  by  sufficient  wit- 
nesses, and  also  by  a  written  instrument  called  icpotKya.  If  these 
could  not  be  produced,  the  husband  was  not  obliged  to  allow  his 
wife  a  separate  maintenance.  If  the  woman  died  without  children, 
her  dowry  was  repaid  to  the  person  by  whom  she  had  been  en- 
dowed i4  for  the  purl  ion  was  intended  as  a  maintenance  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  therefore,  if  the  woman'**  sons  came  of  age  whilst  she  was 
living,  they  enjoyed  l heir  mother's  dowry,  only  allowing  her  a  com- 
petent maintenance/  Other  things,  which  wives  brought  to  their 
husbands  over  and  above  their  portions,  were  called  xapafepva,  cr<- 
vpotKov,  iwifitiXta,  and  by  later  Greeks  ifarpoiica. 


»  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier. 
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Before  men  married,  it  wis  customary  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
house  io  which  to  live  'J 

Olcor  phr  tpdrriora,  yvrcuicd  rtJt 

First  see  you  have  a  home,  and  then  a  wife. 

Hence  Protesilaus,  being  called  to  the  Trojan  war  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, is  said  to  have  left  tyio*  ^treXir,  his  house  half  finished  r1  but 
some  by  oUot  understand  his  family,  which  he  had  left  before  he  had 
any  children.  Hence,  also,  women,  whose  husbands  died  soon  after 
marriage,  are  said  to  be  left  widows  In  a  newly  built  house.' 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Diana  before  it  was  lawful 
for  them  to  marry.  This  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  Brau- 
ron,  an  Athenian  borough,  was  called  Aorre/a,  and  the  virgins  were 
denominated  tfprroi,  the  custom  being  instituted  to  appease  the  god- 
dess, who  had  been  incensed  against  some  Athenians  for  killing  a 
bear.  There  was  also  another  custom  for  virgins,  when  they  became 
marriageable,  to  present  certain  baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to 
Diana,  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  her  train,  and  change  their  state 
of  life  ;  for  virgins  were  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  that 
goddess : 

'Hrtf  a  rw  Y.lfr>i\oio  Kavcupopos  tyfur  'Ava^i, 
"AXxros  4v  'ApW/tifet .» 

Anaio,  Eubul'a  daughter,  full  of  love, 
Came  with  a  basket  for  Diana's  grove. 

This  action  was  called  Kavityoptiv,  and  the  virgins  were  denominated 
Knri](pupoi,  from  the  baskets  which  they  carried.  The  Boeotians  and 
Locrians  had  a  custom  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  before  their  nup- 
tials, to  offer  sacrifices  to  Euclia,  whose  image  and  altar  were  in  the 
forum.  This  Euclia  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  daughter  of  Me- 
lioecius,  and  sister  of  Patroclus ;  but  others  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  Diana;'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Diana  received  this 
surname  from  the  sister  of  Patroclus,  or  that  she  was  worshipped  by 
the  name  of  Diana  Euclia  ;  for  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  virginity, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  person  honored  for  the  preservation  of 
her  virginity  should  be  worshipped  under  her  name,  as  it  was  common 
to  attribute  to  those,  who  were  first  eminent  for  any  virtue  or  excel- 
lent quality,  the  actions  of  all  that  afterwards  imitated  them.  Hence 
we  have  several  Jupiters,  Miuervas,  Bacchuses,  Herculeses,  &c;  the 
famous  exploits  of  many  persons,  distant  as  well  in  time  as  place, 
being  ascribed  to  one  hero.  We  find  Diana  concerned  in  the  prepa- 
ratory solemnities  before  all  marriages ;  for  a  married  state  being  her 
aversion,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  all  who  entered  upon  it  to  ask 
her  pardon  for  dissenting  from  her.  This  was  performed  by  prayers 
and  several  sorts  of  sacrifices,"  which  were  called  ya^Xtot  €v\ai, 
Trpoy uficia,  vporiXetoi  €v\^,  or  vporiXtta ;  for  riXot  and  yd/io«  were 

/  TheocriL  Idyll,  xxvii.  v.  S6.  lib.  vi.    Catnll.  Epigr. 
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synonymous  terms,"  the  former  denoting  marriage,  either  as  a  ge- 
neral name  for  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  because  the  desired  ex- 
pectations of  married  persons  are  by  that  means  fulfilled,  or  because 
they  who  are  married  become  perfect  men,  and  renounce  all  the  cus- 
toms of  childhood  ;  and  hence  yvpat,  to  marry,  is  termed  rcXetwO'/pm, 
to  be  made  perfect."  Married  persons  are  called  rcXeiot/  and  are 
said  to  be  kv  /3*$>  reXcty.  The  same  epithet  is  also  commonly  given 
to  the  gods  who  superintended  marriage;  as  Jupiter  TcXeios,  Juno 
TeXeia,7  &c.  These  gods  were  likewise  rendered  propitious  before 
nuptials,  and  the  sacrifices  and  other  devotions  offered  to  tbera  were 
all  known  by  the  same  names  as  those  offered  to  Diana  ;  but  besides 
their  general  denomination,  those  of  Juno  were  called  'HparfXeta, 
from  "Hpa,  the  name  of  Juno  in  Greek. 

Several  other  deities  participated  in  these  honors.  Minerva,  sur- 
named  Uupdivos,  the  Virgin,  had  a  peculiar  title  to  them  at  Athens, 
on  the  same  account  that  they  were  paid  to  Diana;  and  a  virgiu  was 
not  permitted  to  marry  till  she  had  offered  her  devotion  to  that  god- 
dess in  her  temple  in  the  citadel/  Venus  also,  and  all  the  other  ya- 
fn)\t(n  Oeot,  gods  who  superintended  marriage,  were  invoked/  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  a  very  ancient  statue  of  'Afpobirq  "Hpa,  Vemis 
Juno,  to  which  all  mothers  sacrificed  when  their  daughters  were 
married/  The  Athenians,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  paid  the  same 
honor  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  particular 
concern  in  marriages ;  the  latter  of  them  being  rendered  fruitful  by 
the  benign  influence  of  the  former,  and  therefore  a  proper  emblem  of 
marriage."  The  Fates  and  Graces  being  supposed  to  join,  aud  after- 
wards preserve  the  tie  of  love,  were  partakers  of  the  same  respect  f 
and  it  is  probable  that  several  other  deities,  at  different  places  and 
for  different  reasons,  claimed  a  share  in  the  same.  Tl»e  day  on 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed  was  usually  that  which  preceded 
the  marriage  :u  it  was  commonly  called  yafirjXia  and  Kovpturts'  from 
the  custom  of  shaving  themselves  on  this  occasion/  and  presenting 
their  hair  to  some  of  the  before-mentioned  deities,  or  to  other  gods 
to  whom  they  owed  particular  obligations.  Some  offered  their  hair 
to  Diana  and  the  fatal  sisters/  At  Troezcn  the  virgins  were  obliged 
to  consecrate  their  hair  to  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  before 
they  entered  into  the  marriage  state/  The  Megarensian  virgins 
offered  their  bair  with  libations  before  the  monument  of  Iphiooe,  the 
daughter  of  Alcathous,  who  died  a  virgin  ;  the  Delians  to  Hecaerge 
and  Opis  ;*  and  the  Argians  and  Athenians  to  Minerva.  However, 
the  names  ya/i>/\ia  and  Kovpewns  were  peculiar  at  Athens  to  one  day 
of  the  solemnity  called  Apaturia,  when  fathers  entered  their  children 
in  the  public  register,  offered  sacrifices  for  their  prosperous 

*  Eustath.  in  II.  &.  ment.  v. 

*  Id.  ib.  p.  "  Pollux  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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riages,  and  commonly  shaved  off  some  of  their  hair,  which  they  dedi- 
cated  to  some  deity,  especially  to  her  in  whose  honor  that  festival  was 
celebrated.  Though  the  time  of  consecrating  the  hair  might  not  be 
constantly  the  same,  yet  the  custom  itself  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
sally observed  not  only  by  women  but  men,  who  seldom  failed  to 
perform  this  ceremony  when  they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Some 
of  their  locks  were  carefully  preserved  for  this  use  : 

Upks  &  vAAropot,  rtf  0<?  8*  ainby  rpty*.' 
This  lock  is  sacred,  and  I  it  preserve 
Asa  votive  offering  to  the  god. 

The  hair  was  called  irXoxnfjos  QptTrriipiot,  because  presented  to  a  god 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  care  in  their  education.  The  deity  thus 
honored  was  commonly  Apollo/  though  it  was  not  unusual  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  to  other  gods,  especially  to  those  who  were  thought  to 
have  protected  their  infancy  from  danger,  and  preserved  them  to 
manhood.  The  deities  of  rivers  were  commouly  considered  to  have 
a  title  to  this  respect,  from  an  opinion  that  every  thing  was  produced 
from  and  nourished  by  water;  and  hence  the  epithet  Kovpurpofos  is 
applied  to  the  watery  deiiies  as  well  as  to  Apollo,  the  former  being 
no  less  instrumental  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  hung  creatures 
than  the  sun,  whose  influence  without  moisture  cannot  contribute  to 
the  production  or  preservation  of  life  :  hence  both  were  esteemed  de- 
serving of  returns  of  gratitude  for  the  first  gift,  as  well  as  for  the 
continuance  of  life/  Achilles  kept  his  hair  as  a  present  to  the  river 
Sperchius  on  condition  that  lie  should  return  home  in  safety;  but  he 
afterwards  shaved  it,  when  he  found  that  the  Fates  had  decreed  that 
he  should  be  slain  before  Troy  /  and  this  plainly  shows  that  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  nourish  their  hair  for  the  gods,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  their  care  in  preserving  them. 

Before  the  marriage  could  be  solemnized,  the  other  gods  were  con- 
sulted, and  their  assistance  implored  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  which 
were  usually  offered  to  some  of  the  deiiies  who  superintended  these 
affairs  by  the  parents  or  other  relations  of  the  persons  to  be  married. 
These  offerings  were  different  from  those  called  vporiXtia,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned. <  When  the  victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was 
taken  out  and  thrown  behind  the  altar,*  as  being  the  seat  of  anger 
and  malice,  and,  therefore,  the  aversion  of  all  the  deities  who  super- 
intended the  affairs  of  love,  as  well  as  of  those  who  became  their  vo- 
taries. The  entrails  were  carefully  examined  by  soothsayers;  and  if 
any  unlucky  omen  appeared,  the  former  contract  was  dissolved  as 
displeasing  to  the  gods,  and  the  nuptials  were  prevented.  The  same 
happened  on  the  appearance  of  any  ill-boding  omen  without  the  vic- 
tim; for  Clitophon's  intended  marriage  with  Calligone  was  prevented 
by  an  eagle  that  snatched  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  altar.'  The 
most  favorable  omen  that  could  appear  was  a  pair  of  turtles,  because 
of  the  inviolable  affection  which  these  birds  are  said  to  entertain  for 
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each  oilier.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  KopQvai,  crows,  which 
were  thought  to  promise  long  life  or  happiness  from  the  length  of 
their  own  lives,  and  the  perpetuity  of  their  love  ;  for  when  one  of  the 
mates  is  dead,  ihe  other  remains  solitary  ever  after/  Hence  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  crow  boded  separation  or  sorrow  to  the  married 
couple ;  and  hence  also  it  was  customary  at  nuptials  to  sin*;  K  .  , 
huopei  Kopu)VT}v,  Girl,  drive  away  the  solitary  crow,1  by  which  the 
maids  were  reminded  to  uvl'jh  that  none  of  these  birds  coming  single 
should  disturb  the  solemnity,  or  perhaps  to  avert  the  pernicious  in- 
fluences of  that  unlucky  omen,  if  it  happened  to  appear.  Another 
remedy  against  evil  oineus  was  to  write  over  the  doors  of  I  heir  houses, 
Mrjbey  ti&irta  kcikov,  Let  no  evil  enter  A/re;  to  which  was  sometimes 
added  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  the  jest  of  Diogenes,  who,  seeing  on  the  door  of  a  vicious  person 
the  before-mentioned  pra)er,  said,  "  Then  let  not  the  master  of  the 
house  enter.""1 

The  garments  of  both  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  dyed  varions 
colors."  The  married  persons,  with  their  attendants,  were  richly 
adorned,  according  to  their  rank.0  They  wore  upon  their  hair,  which 
flowed  on  their  shoulders,  and  was  perfumed  with  essences/  garlands 
of  various  herbs  and  flowers: 

'AAA*  Hfiwov,  2>  0*at  itoj,  Tp  t'  ipij  $v<nrpa£itf, 
Ttj  t«  \*xQ(^aV  S^MOf"-*  ffn'  pd-njy  pXv,  ofu»t 
1o\  KaTcurrtyaa'  fyci  viv  jyov,  ws  ya^ovpivi\v.i 

Protect,  O  Goddess-bom,  a  wretched  mother : 

Protect  a  virgin  call'd  thy  bride  :  her  head 

With  garlands,  ah,  in  vain  !  yet  did  I  crown, 

And  ltd  her  as  by  thee  to  be  espoused.  Potter. 

The  herbs  were  usually  such  as  expressed  some  allusion  to  the 
affairs  of  love,  as  those  sacred  to  Venus,  or  otavftfipioy,  n^vy,  oi)<m~ 
fiov/  &c.  Cakes  made  of  scsamum  were  also  given  at  marriages, 
that  herb  being  thought  voXvyoyos,  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness.' 
The  Boeotians  used  garlands  of  wild  asparagus,  which  is  full  of 
prickles,  but  bears  excellent  fruit,  and  was,  therefore,  thought  to  re- 
semble the  bride,  who  had  given  her  lover  some  trouble  in  gaining 
her  affections,  which  she  afterwards  recompensed  by  the  pleasantness 
of  her  convr rsation.  The  house,  in  which  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated, was  also  decorated  with  garlands,  and  splendidly  illuminated.' 
A  pestle  was  tied  upon  the  door  ,*  a  maid  carried  a  sieve  ;*  the  bride 
herself  bore  <}>pvycTov,  Qpvyerpoy,  or  ^pvyriTpoy,"  an  eartheu  vessel  in 
which  barley  was  parched  ;  and  all  these  symbols  were  designed  to 
signify  her  obligation  to  attend  to  Ihe  business  of  a  family. 

The  bride  was  usually  conducted  in  a  chariot  from  her  father's  to 


*  Alex,  ab  Alei. 

1  vLliau.  do  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Dio^ene. 

n  Aristopb,  Plut.  v.  530.  et  Scbol.  ad 
h.  1.    Suid.  in  v.  Bairrd. 

0  Aristopb.  Plut.  v.  529.  Scbol.  Ari- 
stopb. Av.  v.  671.    Achill.  Tat.  lib.  ii. 

p  Aristopb.  Plut.  v.  529. 

»  Kurip.  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  v.  'JOJ. 


'  Id.  ib.  Schol.  Aristopb.  Pac.  v.  869. 
Av.  v.  169.    Scbol.  ibid. 

*  Aristopb.  Scbol.  Pace. 

'  literacies   in    Fragm.   Ttpl  yd^v: 
Stub.  Serin.  80.    Senec.  Tbebaid.  v.  507. 
"  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  seg.  37. 

•  Id.  ibid. 

"  Id.  lib.  i.  tap.  12.  seg.  246.  H«- 
bychius. 
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her  husband's  house  in  the  evening/  which  was  the  time  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  her  blushes.'  To  conduct  her  to  the  house 
of  her  husband  was  called  hopov  av&yciy*  oIkov  ftyctrOatf  ayeaOat 
ya/icr^K,*  iiycaOai  yvvcuKaf  and  ets  ohfav/  She  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  chariot,  her  husband  sitting  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who,  on  that  account,  was 
called  vupo\os/  This  custom  was  so  common,  that  when  the  bride 
went  to  ber  husband's  house  on  foot,  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  retained  the  same  name.  The  same  person  was  also  denominated 
w/jd>evr>)s,  xapavvptylos,  and  Ttapavvptyot '/  though  this  last  name  is 
more  commonly  used  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  signifies  the  woman 
who  waited  on  the  bride,  and  who  was  sometimes  called  vv^upevrpia. 
If  the  bridegroom  bad  been  married  before,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
fetch  the  bride  from  her  father's  house;  but  that  office  was  com- 
mitted to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  termed  wfi^aywyos/  or  vi/^o- 
<no\ot\  and  these  words  also  denote  the  persons  who  assisted  in 
forming  the  marriage,  and  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nuptials, 
and  who,  if  women,  were  called  icpofxvi)(tTptaitirpol€vi)Tptait  Sec.  It  may 
be  farther  observed  that,  in  the  passage  of  the  bride  to  her  husband's 
house,  torches  were  carried  before  her  by  servants  :* 

Afar  light  gleamed  from  flaming  torches, 
llorne  by  servants  in  their  hand*. 

Sometimes  they  were  accompanied  by  bands  of  musician  and 
dancers : 

Kovpoi  8*  6/>xn<rn>f*J  i&lvtor  b  5'  &pa  rotaw 

AvKol,  ipiptuyyts  re  /BoV  fx0*** 

Tho  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cithern's  silver  sound.  Pors. 

The  song  with  which  they  were  entertained  on  the  road  was  called 
apfiaretoy  /ie\o«,  from  tippa,  the  coach  iu  which  they  rode,  and  the 
axle-tree  of  which  they  burned  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  thereby  intimating  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return 
to  her  father's  house.  The  Rhodjaus  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  send- 
ing for  the  bride  by  a  public  crier. 

When  the  bridegroom  entered  the  house  with  his  bride,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pour  upon  their  heads  figs  and  other  sorts  of  fruits,  as  a 
presage  of  the  plenty  which  they  were  to  enjoy.'  The  day  of  the 
bride's  departure  from  her  father  was  celebrated  in  the  manner  of  a 
festival,  and  called  npoffxaiprjrfjpta.m    It  was  observed  at  her  father's 


*  Enrip.  Helen,  v.  728.  Suid.  in  /  Hesych.  v.  Hvfj+ayvyhs ;  Eustatlu  i* 
2*vypios.  II.  f. 

r  Catull.  Epithal.  *  Hesych.  Poll.  lib.  iii.  Suidas  ;  Pha- 

*  Horn.  Odys.  y'.  v.  272.  vorin.  Sec. 

*  Id.  ib.  F .  v.  159.  *  Eurip.  Helen,  v.  728. 

»  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  18.  1  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  ».  725. 

«  Id.  xiii.  10.  *  Horn.  II.  t/.  ».  494. 

*  Hesiod.  *lpy.  v.  695.  1  Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Plut. 

*  Poll.  lih.  iii.  can.  2.  »eg.  40.  Suid.  ut      ■  Harpocxat.  Suida*. 
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house  before  she  departed,  and  was  distinct  from  the  nuptial  so- 
lemnity, which  was  celebrated  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
began  at  evening,  the  usual  time  of  the  bride's  arrival. 

The  bride  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  husband  was  enter 
tained  with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  which  was  called  yaftos"  the  same 
name  as  that  of  marriage  ;  and  hence  bain*  yc'i/ioi-  signifies  to  make  a 
nuptial  feast 

 hcdvwra  ydpov  woAAouriv  (ryeiv.P 

Making  a  nuptial  banquet  for  hi*  friends. 

Besides  the  joy  and  mirth  which  this  entertainment  was  intended  to 
promote,  it  was  prepared  from  the  respect  due  to  the  gods  of  mar- 
riage, who  were  invoked  before  the  fcast,v  and  participated  largely  in 
it;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  Grecian  festivals  ori- 
ginated at  marriages.  Another  design  of  the  entertainment  was,  that 
the  nuptials  might  be  made  public  V  for  all  the  relation-  of  the  mar- 
ried couple  were  invited  as  witnesses  of  the  marriage,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them.1  To  this  entertainment,  however,  none  were  admitted 
who  had  not  bathed'  arid  changed  their  clothes." 

During  the  solemnity  the  company  diverted  themselves,  and  ho- 
nored the  gods  of  marriage  Willi  music  and  dancing.  All  the  songs 
were  called  e/ieicuoi,  or  vfiivti  .1 

 iro,\i'J  8'  vptvaios  bp&p*um 

Many  hymens  sang. 

This  name  was  derived  from  the  frequent  invocations  of  Hymen,  or 
IlMncnauis,  the  god  of  marriage,  always  made  in  these  songs.*  This 
Hymcna-us  was  a  young  man  of  Argos,  who  restored  to  their  country 
some  Athenian  maidens  that  had  been  taken  by  pirates.  For  this 
generous  action  he  received  one  of  the  captives,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  enamoured  ;  and  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  their 
gods,  the  Greeks  contracted  no  marriage  without  celebrating  his 
memory.  Some  derive  the  word  unu  tov  6^ov  raUtvt  from  the  mar- 
ried couple  inhabiting  together;  and  others,  from  (70)*',  which  signifies 
the  membrana  virgiualis. 

About  the  time  of  their  entertainment  several  significant  ceremo- 
nies, which  related  in  some  manner  to  the  stale  of  marriage,  were  ob- 
served. One  at  Athens  was  as  follows  : — a  boy,  half  covered  with 
branches  of  hawthorn  and  oak,  appeared  with  a  basket  full  of  bread, 
and  sang  a  hymn  beginning  with  these  words,  "Yjtyvyov  kguo*-,  cepoi 
o/ifnor,  J  haw  left  the  worse,  and  found  the  better  state.9  The 
Athenians  sang  this  at  one  of  their  festivals,  w  hen  they  commemorated 
their  change  of  diet  from  acorns  to  corn;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  words  seem  to  have  signified  also  the  happiness  which  the 
married  persons  were  about  to  enjoy,  and  that  marriage  was  prefera- 


"  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cfip.  3.  Peg.  44. 

•  Horn.  II.  t*.  v.  Jill). 
P  Id.  Odys.  t.  v,  3. 

fl  Kurip.  Inbigen.  in  Aulid.  v.  718. 

1   Allien,  lib.  v.  cap.  t. 

1  Terenl.  l'bonn.  act.  i\.  seen.  4. 

•  Hon..  Oil  vs.*'.  y.  131. 


"  Id.  ib.  f .  v.  27.  Aristopb.  A».  v. 
1002. 

•  Hisiod.  Scut.  v.  274. 
■  Mom.  II.  c.  v.  493. 

*  Anacreon  Od.  xviii.  Callim.  id  IV I. 
v.  2U0. 

v  Hesycli.  et  Suid.  in  "EJwyor  k«u6>- 
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blc  to  celibacy.  The  Lacedemonians,  whilst  they  danced  and  praised 
the  bride  in  songs,  carried  about  cakes  made  in  various  figures,  and 
called  KVplfiave*.' 

When  the  dances  were  finished,  the  married  pair  were  conducted 
to  the  nuptial  chamber,  which  was  called  bu>pat*  Kovplbiov  bwfia,'  fcw- 
fiurwyf  wfifiicoy  bttt^ariov/  ddXufios,'  xatrrixs/  and  waoroY.*  In  it  was 
placed  the  nuptial  bed,  which  was  denominated  icAiVn  vvfi<fnKfj,k  or 
ya/m-jy,'  ei/vrj  mptWu,*  Xty0*  wfiflbtov,  and,  if  the  persons  were  first 
married  and  in  their  youth,  icnvpibtoyJ  This  bed,  which  was  richly 
adorned,  was  usually  covered  with  a  purple  garment,"  and  strewed 
with  flowers."  In  the  same  room  was  commonly  a  side  bed,  called 
kXiViy  xapafivarm.0  Hefore  they  went  to  bed,  the  hride  bathed  her  feet 
in  water/  which  the  Athenians  always  fetched  from  the  fountain 
Caliirrhoe,  afterwards  called  'EweaKpovKov,  from  nine  cisterns  being 
supplied  by  it  with  water.  The  person  that  brought  it  was  a  boy 
who  was  nearly  allied  to  one  of  the  married  pair,  aud  who  from  his 
office  was  termed  \ovrpo<p6pos.9  This  being  performed,  the  bride  was 
lighted  to  bed  with  several  torches,  for  a  single  torch  was  not  consi- 
dered sufficient/  Around  one  of  the  torches  the  mother  of  the  bride 
tied  the  hair-lace  which  she  took  from  her  head  for  that  use.'  The 
relations  of  the  married  persons  assisted  at  the  solemnity  ;  and  it  was 
considered  a  great  misfortune  to  be  absent.  The  mothers  especially 
were  assiduous  in  lighting  torches  when  the  wives  of  their  sons  en- 
tered the  houses ;'  and  the  bride's  mother  also  had  no  less  right  to 
this  office." 

The  married  couple  being  shut  up  together  in  the  chamber,  the 
laws  of  Athens  obliged  them  to  eat  a  quince  ;  by  which  was  intimated 
thai  their  first  conversation  ought  1o  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  each 
other."  The  husband  then  loosed  his  wife's  girdle;  and  hence  \vetv 
c&s-ip,  or  furpcw  irapd€vitn)v tw  signifies  to  deflower,  and  yvvi]  \voi£uvott 
a.  woman  who  has  lost  her  virginity.  The  girdle  was  not,  as  some 
imagine,  worn  by  maids  only,  but  was  used  as  well  after  marriage  as 
before,  being  intended  to  secure  the  weaker  &ex  from  the  sudden  at-1 
tempts  of  men  inflamed  with  lust,  and  theoce  called  tradfpwv.'  This 
farther  appears  from  mention  being  made  of  untying  women's  girdles 
in  child-birth,  and  from  calling  only  such  girls  Hfurpoi,  not  having 
girdles,  as  were  not  arrived  at  maturity. 

At  this  time  the  young  men  and  maids  stood  without  the  door, 


*  Allien,  lib.  x. 

*  Thcocrit.  Idyll.  xx»ii.  v.  36. 

*  Horn.  Odys,T'.  r.  580. 

«  Poll.  lib.  lii.  cap.  3.  seg.  43. 
d  Suid.  et  Harpocrat.  in  l\apifiucrov . 
'  Thcocrit.  Idyll,  xxvii.  v.  30.  Poll, 
hi.  3.  seg.  37. 
/  Hesych.  in  voe.    Eustatb.  ad  II.  y'. 
r  Muasua  t.  280. 

*  Lurian.  in  Herodot. 

*  Poll.  lii.  3.  seg.  43. 

*  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  v.  antiitr.  /8*.  v.  10. 
ct  sq.    Epod.  nut . 

1  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  844. 


•  De  Nupt.  Pelei  et  Thetid.  ».  1402. 
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•  Hesych.    Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
r  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  843. 

i  Suid.    Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
r  Liban.  Declam.  xxxviii. 

•  Senec.  Theb.  ».  505. 

«  Eurip.  PhtenUa.  ▼.  346.  et  Schol.  in 
hunc  locum. 

"  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Anlid.  v.  735. 

•  Plut.  Solon,  et  in  Conjugal.  Precept. 

•  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Vener.  v.  155.  The- 
ocrit.  Idyll,  xxvii.  v.  54. 

•  Nonnus  lib.  xii.  circa  finem. 
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dancing,  aud  singing  songs  which  were  called  eiriQaXttfua  from  0oXa- 
jjos,  the  bride-f  hamber,  and  making  a  great  noise  by  shouting  and 
stamping  with  their  feet,  which  was  termed  Krvrria  or  KTVTcior*  and 
was  intended  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  hride.  Lest  the  women  should 
enter  the  room  to  assist  her,  one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  stood 
sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  from  his  office  was  called 
Ovpwpos.'  This  song,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  was  termed  vpiratos, 
and  consisted  of  the  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  wishes 
fur  their  happiness: 

 irtp\  8*  tax*  Mp'  vfitvaiif." 

And  the  vast  palace  sounded  with  the  soog.  Crelcu. 

The  young  men  and  maids  returned  in  the  morning,  saluted  the  mar- 
ried couple,  and  sang  eVi0a\n/im  eyepnra,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
morning  songs,  which  were  intended  to  awake  and  raise  the  bride- 
groom and  bride;  as  those  sung  the  preceding  night  were  designed 
to  dispose  them  to  sleep,  and  on  that  account  were  termed  extflaXii- 
/na  KotfiTjrtka : 

UevntBa  trifpua  is  Updpov,  twti  #ca  irpuros  aoitibs 
*E£  tbvas  Kt\cu%<rr)  kvaox&v  tfrrpix*  Btipiaf 
'Tfibv,  &  'Y>tl'cuc,  yippp  4x\  t<£ 5«  x*P*tv** 

■We'll  return 
When  first  the  crowing  cock  shall  wake  the  morn, 
When  through  hid  feather'd  throat  he  sends  his  voice  : 
O  Hymen,  Hymen,  at  this  feast  rejoice.  Creech. 

The  solemnity  continued  for  several  days.  The  day  before  the 
marriage  was  called  vpoavXia,  from  its  preceding  that  on  which  the 
bride  went  a»Xi£eo0ai  t$  v»f»$tf9  to  lodge  with  the  bridegroom.  The 
day  of  marriage  was  denominated  yapot ;  the  day  following,  brifibqtf 
which  signifies  a  day  added  to  the  solemnity  :  some  call  this  last 
wa\ia,4  which  perhaps  may  be  derived  from  iraXty,  because  the  mirth 
of  the  former  day  was  repeated  ;  or  if  for  iraXia  we  should  be  allowed 
to  substitute  vaXath,  it  would  denote  that  which  had  ceased  to  be 
new;'  and  others  call  the  second  day  eravXca,  or  eiravX/a.  The  third 
dav  was  termed  itiravXia,  or  rather  orrauXra,  because  it  was  customarv 
for  the  bride  on  that  day  to  return  to  her  father's  house,  and  a*av\t- 
ZcaOat  t$  wpfif,  to  lodge  apart  from  the  bridegroom,  though  some 
think  that  this  took  place  on  the  seventh  day  after  marriage;  but 
some  say  that  this  day  was  called  turavXta  because  the  bridegroom 
lodged  apart  from  his  bride  at  the  house  of  his  father-iii-law  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  each  opinion  may  be  right,  and  that  both  bridegroom 
and  bride  might  lie  at  the  house  of  her  father  in  different  beds. 
Others  think  that  uirnvXia  is  the  same  as  inavXta  ;  and  hence  a  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  arise,  as  the  words  are  of  contrary  import,  one  de- 
noting that  the  bride  lodged  apart  from  the  bridegroom,  the  other 
with  him  ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  easily  solved  by  applying  mv\t* 


v  HcHt'chius. 

:  Poll.  lib.  iii.  rap.  3.  seg.  37. 
«*  Tlieocrit.  Idyll*  aviii.  v.  8. 
•  Id.  ib.  v,  50.  et  acq. 
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to  her  lodging  with  her  husband,  and  awavXia  to  her  departure  from 
her  father's  house/ 

On  the  day  called  airavXta,  the  bride  presented  her  bridegroom 
with  a  garment  denominated  axavXrjrrjpta.  The  bride's  father  and 
friends  also  gave  to  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  gifts,  which  were  some- 
times called  airavXtu,  and  sometimes  irravXta,  and  which  consisted  of 
golden  vessels,  beds,  couches,  plates,  boxes  of  ointment,  combs,  san- 
dals, and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  housekeeping :  these  were  car- 
ried in  great  state  to  the  house  by  women,  who  followed  a  person  de- 
nominated Kavrifopos,  from  his  carrying  a  basket  in  the  manner  usual 
in  processions,  before  whom  went  a  boy  in  white  apparel  with  a  torch 
iu  his  hand.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  bridegroom  aud  his 
friends  to  give  to  the  bride  presents,  which  were  called  ArcuaXtnrriy* 
pta  ;c  and  some  say  that  the  third  day  was  denominated  &vaKaXtnrrfi+ 
ptoy,  because  011  that  day  the  bride  first  appeared  unveiled  in  public* 
These  gifts  were  so  called,  because  she  was  then  first  shown  to  her 
bridegroom  ;'  and  for  the  same  reason  they  are  sometimes  denomi- 
nated dewpTjrpn,  oirrripia,  a0p>//*ara,  and  TpotrfOeyKTtipia,  because  the 
bridegroom  might  then  converse  freely  with  his  bride:  for  virgins, 
before  they  married,  were  under  great  restrictions,  and  were  seldom 
permitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converse  with  men;  and  when  al- 
lowed that  liberty,  they  wore  over  their  faces  a  veil,  which  was  termed 
KdkvTTpor  or  KaXvnrpa,  and  which  they  never  ceased  to  wear  in  the 
presence  of  men  till  this  time  after  marriage;1  and  hence  some  think 
that  the  bride  was  called  yvfi<j>tjt  aro  tov  viov  (that  is  rpwrws)  <j>aivc<r- 
Oui,  from  its  being  the  first  time  that  she  appeared  in  a  public  com- 
pany unveiled.' 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Spartan  marriages  were  different  from  all 
others,  aod  peculiar  to  that  people.  Wheu  the  Spartans  wished  to 
marry,  their  courtship  was  a  kind  of  rape  committed  on  the  persons 
of  those  whom  they  loved.  With  the  good  qualities  of  their  minds,  the 
pair  who  intended  to  unite  were  to  possess  a  masculine  beauty,  an 
advantageous  stature,  and  full  health."*  Matters  being  agreed  on  be- 
tween, them,  the  i  vfj(peurpia,  or  woman  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
marriage,  shaved  off  the  bride's  hair  close  to  her  skin,  dressed  her  in 
man's  apparel,  aod  left  her  on  a  mattress.  The  bridegroom,  who  had 
supped  at  his  ordinary  in  the  common  hall,  repaired  as  privately  as 
he  could  to  the  room  in  which  the  bride  lay,  and  untied  her  girdle. 
Having  stayed  with  her  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  his  comrades,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  spend  his  life,  remaiuing  with  them  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  except  when  he  stole  short  visits  to  his  bride  by 
deceiving  the  vigilance  of  those  who  surrounded  him ;  for  it  would 
have  been  accounted  a  disgrace  if  he  had  been  seen  coming  out  of 
the  apartment  of  his  wife."  In  this  manner  they  lived  for  a  long  time, 
and  frequently  had  children  by  their  wives  before  they  saw  their 

/  Poll.  lib.  Hi.  ctp.  3.    Heaych.  Said.      *  Eurip.  Phoenisa. 
Etymolog.  Auctor,  Phavorin.  &c.  in  v.       1  Phumul.  de  Natura  Deorum  in  Nep- 

uwav\M  et  tnauKia.  tuno. 

t  Suida*.  -  Plut.  de  Liber.  Educat. 
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faces  by  day  light.  The  interview  being  thus  difficult  and  rare,  not 
only  served  as  a  constant  exercise  of  their  temperance,  and  promoted 
the  ends  of  marriage,  but  it  was  a  means  of  keeping  alive  their  love 
for  each  other.* 


CHAP.  XII. 
Divorces,  Adulteries,  Concubines,  and  Harlots. 

The  Grecian  laws  relative  to  divorces  were  different :  some  per- 
mitted men  to  put  away  their  wives  on  slight  occasions  ;  the  Cretans 
allowed  this  to  any  man  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  number 
of  children  ;  and  the  Athenians  divorced  their  wives  on  very  slight 
grounds,  but  not  without  giving  a  bill,  which  contained  their  reasons 
for  the  measure,  and  which,  if  the  party  divorced  made  an  appeal, 
was  to  be  laid  before  t lie  chief  magistrate  for  his  approval/  Though 
the  Spartans  married  without  much  nicety  in  their  choice,  yet  ihey 
seldom  divorced  their  wives;*  and  Lysander  was  fined  by  the  ma- 
gistrates called  f  phoii  for  leaving  his  wife,  and  wishing  to  marry  ano- 
ther who  was  more  beautiful/  Hut  what  liberty  soever  the  men  used 
in  this  respect,  their  wives  were  under  a  great  restraint ;  for  it  was 
thought  extremely  scandalous  for  a  woman  to  leave  her  husband: 

ob  yhp  .■-*.>.-,  airaWayal 
rwai^tv,  ou5'  ol6v  t'  amjt'axrBat  w6atv.' 
To  disunite  our  nuptial  hurts  our  fame, 
Nor  from  the  husband  may  our  sex  withdraw 
The  plighted  hand.  Potter. 

The  Athenians  were  rather  more  favorable  to  women,  and  allowed 
them  to  separate  from  their  husbands  on  just  occasions;  but  they 
were  required  to  appeal  to  the  arc  lion,  and  present  to  him  a  bill  of 
grievances  with  their  own  bands,  and  the  law,  in  requiring  her  who 
desired  the  divorce  to  appear  in  public,  seemed  to  intend  that  her 
husband  should  have  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  with  her,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  retain  her/  This  bill  of  grievances  was  called  ypaf*- 
/icira  airoAei^CtoU." 

Persons  who  divorced  their  wives  were  obliged  to  return  their  por- 
tions ;  and  if  they  failed  in  this,  the  Athenian  laws  obliged  them  to 
pay  her  nine  oboli  a  mouth  for  support,  for  which  the  guardian  of 
the  women  was  empowered  to  sue  at  the  court  in  the  Odeum.*  The 
terms  expressing  the  separation  of  men  and  women  from  each  other 
were  different  :  men  were  said  avoviuvtiv*  to  dismiss  their  wives  ; 
u7ro\ueir,*  to  loose  them  from  their  obligations;  cV/SciXXeo/  to  cast 
them  out;  tkTrefnreiv,*  to  seud  them  away  ;  and  iuptcym,"  to  put  them 


•  Pint.  Lycurgo. 

P  Genial.  Dier.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

v  Hcrodot.  lib.  vi.  cap  03. 

r  Allien,  lib.  xui.  cap.  1. 

'  Kurip.  Medea  v.  230. 

'  Pint.  Alcibiade. 

M  lik ui  ibid. 


•  Demosth.  in  Neasmm. 

v  idem  ihid. 

J  Matih.  xix.  7.  8. 
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away  ;  and  the  separation  itself  was  called  aVoro/xir^.*  If  a  woman 
left  her  husband,  it  was  termed  airoAco//«,e  and  aVoAe/irciF/  to  depart 
from  him. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  dissolve  the  union  by  consent  of  both  par- 
ties; after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  themselves  as  they 
pleased  in  a  secoud  marriage.'  What  may  appear  more  strange  is, 
that  it  was  customary  in  some  parts  of  Greece  to  borrow  one  another's 
wives.  At  Athens,  Socrates  lent  his  wife  Xantippe  to  Alcibiades  ;•' 
and  the  laws  of  that  city  permitted  heiresses  to  cohabit  with  the  near- 
est relation  of  their  husband,  if  they  had  no  children  by  their  hus- 
band. Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  thought  that  the  best  expe- 
dient against  jealousy  was  to  allow  men  the  liberty  of  imparting  their 
wives  to  whom  they  would,  so  that  they  might  have  children  by  them. 
This  he  considered  an  act  of  liberality,  and  ridiculed  those  who 
thought  the  violation  of  their  bed  an  insupportable  affront  which  de- 
served to  be  avenged  by  wars  and  murders.  He  had  a  good  opinion 
of  him,  who,  being  old,  and  having  a  young  wife,  recommended  a 
virtuous  and  handsome  young  man,  to  whom  his  wife  might  bear  a 
child  that  should  inherit  the  qualities  of  its  father,  and  who  loved  this 
child  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man, 
who  loved  a  married  womau  on  account  of  her  modesty  and  the  good 
features  of  her  children,  might  request  her  husband  to  lend  him  his 
wife  that  he  might  also  have  vigorous  children  ;  for  Lycurgus  con- 
sidered children  not  so  much  the  property  of  their  parents  as  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  added  that,  so  lung  as  these  ordinances  were 
observed,  the  Spartan  women  were  so  far  removed  from  that  licenti- 
ousness which  was  afterwards  objected  to  them,  that  they  were  igno- 
rant what  the  name  of  adultery  meant/  We  are  also  told  that 
strangers,  as  well  as  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  allowed  the  same  free- 
dom with  their  wives,  provided  they  were  handsome  men,  and  likely 
to  be  the  fathers  of  vigorous  children  ;*  but  their  kings  were  exempted 
from  this  law,  that  the  royal  blood  might  be  preserved  unmixed,  and 
the  government  remain  in  the  same  lineal  descent.1 

Notwithstanding  this  liberty,  which  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
sent, the  Spartaus  accounted  all  other  adulteries  as  the  most  heinous 
ciimes ;  and  so  long  as  they  observed  their  most  ancient  laws,  they 
were  wholly  strangers  to  them.  Geradas,  a  Spartan,  being  asked  by 
a  stranger  "  what  punishment  their  laws  had  appointed  for  adul- 
terers,'' replied  that  "  there  were  no  adulterers  in  his  couutry."  "If, 
however,"  said  the  stranger,  "  one  adulterer  were  found,  how  would 
you  punish  him?"  Geradas  answered,  that  "  the  offender  must  pay 
to  the  plaintiff  a  bull,  the  neck  of  which  was  so  long  that  he  could 
reach  over  the  mount  Taygetus,  and  drink  of  the  river  Eurotas  that 
flows  on  the  other  side."  The  man,  surprised  at  this,  observed  that 
"  it  was  impossible  to  find  such  a  bull."  Geradas  replied  with  a 
smile,  that  u  it  was  just  as  possible  to  find  an  adulterer  in  Sparta."* 


•  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  scg.  46. 

•  Plut.  Alcibiade  ;  Poll.  iii.  3.  47. 
d  Iaaeus  de  Htercd.  Pyrrbi. 

•  Plut.  Pericle  ;  Id.  Demetrio  ;  V&ler. 
Max.  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

Antiq.  o/Gr. 


f  Tcrtullian.  Apolog.cap.  39. 
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The  punishments  inflicted  on  adulterers  in  Greece  were  of  different 
sorts : 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  rapes  of  women  were  revenged  by  bloody 
wars ;  and  some  say  that  they  produced  that  enmity  which  existed 
for  many  ages  between  Greece  and  Asia,  and  which  was  not  allayed 
till  the  latter  was  conquered,  and  subjected  to  the  former.'  Though 
the  truth  of  this  may  be  justly  questioned,  as  at  that  time  the  world 
was  not  divided  into  Greeks  and  barbarians,  yet  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war  occasioned  by  the  rape  of  Helen.  Thyestes, 
the  brother  of  Atreus,  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  with  the  6esh  of 
his  own  son  for  defiling  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus.  Punishments 
were  inflicted  by  laws  or  magistrates  on  such  offenders,  who  were 
usually  stoned  to  death  ;  and  hence  Hector  tells  Paris  that  his  crime 
in  stealing  another  man's  wife  deserved  no  less  a  punishment  than 
ktuvos  \itvv,  a  coat  of  stone,  which  his  demerits  required  him  to  put 
on  ;  meaning  that  only  this  death  could  expiate  the  deed  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  : 

Aefoof  taao  xn*v*t  koxusv  1i*k  ,  looa  !opyas.m 

For  these  your  crimes  you  had  been  stoned  to  death. 

Rich  men  were  sometimes  allowed  to  redeem  themselves  with  money, 
which  was  called  //oix«yPta»  and  Paid  to  tue  husband  of  the  adul 
teress  : 

 -rb  kcH  noixdypt'  6$4\\tt.n 

Must  pay  the  penalty  for  lawless  charms.  Pope. 

It  also  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  woman's  father  to  re- 
turn all  the  dowry  which  he  had  received  from  her  husband  : 

EIc6k(  fioi  juaAa  Trdtrra  xar^ip  &,wotw<rti  iftiva." 

Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter's  dower.  Pore. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  adulterer,  because 
it  was  reasonable  that  he  should  bear  the  woman's  father  harmless. 

Another  punishment  was  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers,  which 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  ancient  than  the  former,  and  which  may 
be  thought  just  and  reasonable,  as  depriving  the  offender  of  that 
member  which  first  admits  the  incentives  of  lust.  Fabulous  writers 
tell  us  that  Orion  having  defiled  Candiope,  or  Merope,  had  bis  eyes 
put  out  by  CEnopion,  who,  some  say,  was  her  husband,  and  others 
her  father/  Pboeoix,  the  guardian  of  Achilles,  underwent  the  same 
punishment  for  defiling  Clytia,  the  concubine  of  his  father.'  In  latter 
ages  the  Locrians  observed  this  custom,  to  which  they  were  obliged 
by  Zaleucus  their  lawgiver,  whose  rigor  in  executing  this  law  was 
very  remarkable ;  for  having  caught  his  son  in  adultery,  he  resolved 
to  deprive  him  of  sight ;  but  being  importuned  by  the  people  to 
spare  the  youth,  he  redeemed  one  of  his  son's  eyes  by  putting  out  one 

'  Herodot.  lib.  i.  initio ;  Lycophr.  Cas-      0  Id.  ib.  v.  318. 
sandra  *.  1285.  p  Serv.  in  iEneid. 

•  Horn.  11.  7'.  v.  57.  »  Apollodor.  lib.  iii.    Lycophr.  Cat- 

•  Id.  Ody>.     v.  882.  sandra  v.  428. 
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of  his  own/  and  thus  became  a  memorable  example  of  justice  aud 
mercy. 

At  Gortyn,  in  Crete,  was  another  method  of  punishing  adulterers. 
They  were  covered  with  wool,  as  an  emblem  of  the  effeminacy  of  their 
dispositions,  and  in  that  dress  carried  through  the  city  to  the  house 
of  the  magistrate,  who  condemned  them  to  ignominy,  by  which  they 
were  deprived  in  a  manner  of  all  their  privileges,  and  of  their  share 
in  managing  puhlic  business.' 

The  first  that  enacted  a  law,  and  constituted  puuishments  against 
adulterers,  is  said  to  have  been  Hyettus,  an  inhabitant  of  Argos,  who 
having  caught  Molurus,  the  son  of  Arisbas,  too  familiar  with  his  wife, 
slew  him  and  fled  to  Orchomenus  the  son  of  Minyas,  then  king  of 
that  city  of  Bceotia  which  bore  his  name.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  the  king,  who  gave  bim  territories,  where  he  called  a  village  Hyet- 
tus after  bis  own  name,  and  established  severe  laws  against  adultery/ 

The  Athenian  punishments  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  ar- 
bitrary, and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  supreme  magistrate;  aud 
hence  Hippomanes,  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  and  archon  of  Athens, 
sentenced  his  own  daughter  Limone,  and  the  man  caught  in  adultery 
with  her,  to  be  yoked  to  a  chariot  till  the  man  died,  and  afterwards 
shut  up  his  daughter  with  a  horse,  and  starved  her  to  death."  Some 
time  after,  Draco  being  invested  with  power  to  enact  laws  left  adul- 
terers at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who  caught  them  in  the  act,  and  who 
was  at  liberty  to  dismember  or  murder  them,  or  treat  them  in  any 
other  manner  he  pleased ;  and  this  punishment  was  the  same  that  had 
been  before  appointed  for  this  crime  by  Hyettus,"  and  was  afterwards 
continued  by  Solon.*  Tbe  husband,  however,  could  only  kill  the 
adulterer  with  impunity  if  the  latter  had  used  no  force,  but  had  per- 
suaded the  wife  to  the  commission  of  the  deed.'  Several  other  pu- 
nishments were  ordered  by  Solon  for  this  crime,  when  proved  in  a. 
court  of  justice.  A  man  who  ravished  a  free  woman  was  fined  one 
hundred  drachms;  he  who  enticed  her,  twenty/  or,  as  some  say,  two 
hundred,  it  being  a  greater  injury  to  the  husband  and  family  of  a 
woman  to  corrupt  her  mind  than  her  body  ;  he  who  forced  a  free 
virgin,  one  thousand;  and  he  who  deflowered  a  free  virgin  was 
obliged  to  marry  her:'  if,  however,  the  virgin  or  her  mother  had 
accepted  any  present  from  the  gallant,  be  was  not  obliged  to  make 
her  his  wife,  but  she  was  considered  as  a  common  strumpet.*  When 
a  man  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  adultery,  be 
was  allowed  to  prefer  his  appeal  to  the  thesraothetae,  who  referred 
the  cause  to  proper  judges;  aud  these,  if  the  crime  was  proved 
against  him,  had  power  to  impose  on  him  any  punishment  they 
pleased,  death  only  excepted.*   There  was  another  remarkable  pu- 

»  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  »i.  cap.  5.  *  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  iii- 1.  S9.     5.  30. 

'  CoeU  Rbod.  lib.  xii.  cap.  45.  Uier.  iii.  1. 

<  Paoaan.  Bceotic.  *  Plut.  Solone. 

«  Heradid.de  Polit.  Atben.  '  Plmut.  Aulolar. 

*  Pausan.  Bceotic.    Derooslb.  in  An        •  Terent.  Adclph.  act.  iii.  seen.  2. 
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nisliment  for  adulterers,  which  was  called  irapariKfios,  fiafavihwts,' 
and  KuTaTTtTTTojats,  and  they  wlio  suffered  it  were  ever  after  termed 
evvnoiKTOt;  bnt  poor  men  only  were  thus  treated,  the  rich  being  al- 
lowed to  satisfy  the  law  by  paying  a  fine  : 

Women  who  thus  offended  were  treated  with  great  severity.  If 
any  person  discovered  his  unmarried  sister  or  daughter  in  this  crime, 
he  was  permitted  by  ihe  laws  of  Solon  to  sell  her  for  a  slave/  Adul- 
teresses were  never  after  allowed  to  adorn  themselves  with  fine 
clothes;  and  if  they  presumed  to  dress  themselves  in  rich  attire,  I  hey 
were  liable  to  have  it  torn  off  by  any  person  who  met  them,  and  also 
to  be  beaten,  but  not  so  as  to  be  killed  or  disabled  :  the  same  liberty 
was  permitted  lh>  who  found  them  in  the  temples,  which  were 
thought  to  be  polluted  by  the  admission  of  persons  so  infamous  an<t 
detestable.  Lastly,  the  husband*  of  adulteresses,  though  willing, 
were  forbidden  to  cohabit  any  longer  with  them  on  the  pain  of  urt- 
fua,  infamy  /  and  they  who  prostituted  women  were  adjudged  to  die. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  entertained  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
concubinage,  and  to  have  kept  as  many  concubines  as  they  pleased. 
These  concubines  were  called  ira\Amu£es,  and  were  commonly  cap- 
tive women,  or  bought  with  money  ;  and  they  were  always  inferior  to 
lawful  wives,  whose  dowry,  noble  parentage,  or  some  other  excel- 
lence, gave  them  prc-emineuce.  In  Homer  we  find  that  Achilles  had 
his  Briscis,  and  in  her  absence  Diomede  ;  that  Patroclus  had  Iphis ; 
and  that  iMeuelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  even  Phcenix  and  Nestor, 
had  their  coucubiues.  Yet  the  Grecian  women  always  envied  their 
husbands  this  freedom,  which  th»*y  considered  an  encroachment  on 
their  privileges 

El-i/tj  8'  ofcroT*  (micro,  x«5\oi/ 1?  aAfWe  ywaiK6s.h 

 —  —  Too  wive  with  jealous  strife, 

To  taint  the  joys  of  sweet  connubial  life.  Pope. 

Harlots  were  as  common  as  concubines,  being  tolerated  in  most  of 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  Nor  was  the  use  of  them  thought  re- 
pugnant to  good  manners  ;'  and  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  sages  were 
of  the  same  mind.  Solon  allowed  them  to  go  publicly  to  those  who 
hired  them/  and  encouraged  the  Athenian  youth  to  their  embraces, 
to  prevent  them  from  attempting  the  chastity  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  citizens.7  Though  severe  penalties  were  imposed  on 
those  who  defiled  women  that  were  citizens  of  Athens,  yet  foreigners 
had  the  liberty  of  keeping  public  stews;  and  harlots  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  were  denominated  £eVai,  strange  women. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  harlots  never  appeared  in  public  without 
veils  or  masks;  nor  were  they  allowed,  as  some  think,  to  prostitute 


f  Schol.  Aristoph.ad  Plut.  v.  168.  Ari-  v.  995. 
staph.  Nub.  v.  1079.    Suid.  in  'Pa<pavis.         *  Horn.  Odys.  a.  v.  434. 
*  Aristoplt.  Plut.  act.  i.  seen.  2.  '  Tcrentius. 

'  Plut.  Sulone.  *  Plut.  Solone. 

'  Dcmosili.  in  Ne;cram.  '  Philemon.  Delphi*. 

s  I  loin.  11.  i'.  v.  147.  Settee.  Agamem. 
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themselves  within  the  cities.*  At  Athens  they  frequented  chiefly  the 
Ceramicus,  Sciros,  and  the  old  forum,  in  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Venus  Tlavbijfjios,  where  Solon  permitted  them  to  prostitute  them- 
selves. They  also  frequented  very  much  a  certain  forum  in  that  part 
of  the  haven  Piraeus,  which  was  called  aroa  ftakpit,  the  long  portico, 
and  the  parts  of  which  are  thus  described  :  btiypa,  tfiwoptov  ifxwopiov 
Ik  pipri,  KarrrjXf'ia,  *ai  iropvelo."  In  other  ports  also  were  commonly 
great  numbers  of  stews. 

In  some  places,  harlots  were  distinguished  from  other  women  by 
their  apparel.  The  Athenian  lawgiver  ordered  that  women  of  inno- 
ceut  conversation  should  always  appear  abroad  in  grave  and  modest 
attire,  and  that  harlots  should  wear  flowered  garments.  Hence  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  as  fugitive  slaves  were  known  by  their  stigmata, 
ovt*  n»F  tioi\a\iha  betKvvai  rit  bvOiofiara,  so  flowered  garments  indi- 
cate a  harlot."  The  same  law  was  enacted  among  the  Locrians  by 
Zaleucus/  and  it  was  also  observed  at  Syracuse  \q  for  though  har- 
lots were  tolerated  in  the  Grecian  republics,  yet  they  were  generally 
deemed  infamous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  captives  and  other  slaves. 
Hence  it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Athens  lo  derive  the  name  of 
a  harlot  from  any  of  the  sacred  games/ 

Corinth  was  remarkable  as  a  nursery  for  harlots,  there  being  in  that 
city  a  temple  of  Venus,  where  the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  the 
favor  of  that  goddess  was  to  preseut  her  with  beautiful  damsels, 
who  were  maintained  in  the  temple,  and  prostituted  themselves  for 
hire.  We  are  told  that  there  were  no  fewer  there  at  one  time  than  a 
thousand.'  Hence  tcopivdiactiv,  to  act  the  Corinthian,  signifies  erac- 
p€v€ivt  to  commit  fornication  f  and  \e<rfiia£ctvt  Xc<r/3«jii  ,  and  QoivikI- 
£ ' '  i ,  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  the  Lesbians  and  Phoenicians  being 
infamous  for  this  vice,  \tafttacttiv  also  signifies  an  impure  mode  of 
kissing,  and  is  interpreted  xpbt  ixvbpa  arofiareveiy ;  and  Xtofiuu  is  ex- 
pounded by  Xcm-dcrrpta,  a  harlot."  The  Corinthians  were  a  genteeler 
sort  of  harlots,  and  admitted  only  such  persons  to  their  embraces  as 
were  able  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  of  money/  This  gave 
occasion  to  the  proverb, 

Oh  wrfcf  Mpki  is  ttfrto*  %<rft  6  wKov,. 
This  has  been  thus  translated  by  Horace : 

Ncm  cuivis  hominura  con  tin  git  adire  Corinthum." 
To  Corinth  ev'ry  person  cannot  sail. 

Some,  however,  refer  it  to  the  famous  Corinthian  harlot  Lais;  and 
others  assign  different  reasons. 

The  occupation  of  harlots  in  Greece  was  certainly  very  lucrative ; 
and  they,  whom  beauty  and  qualifications  recommended,  frequently 
raised  great  estates;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Phryne, 
who  offered  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes  when  demolished  by  Alex- 


-  Chrytippns. 
■  Pollux. 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Paalag.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
p  Dioclor.  Sicul. 

*  Athen.  lib.  xii. 
'  Idem  ibid. 


*  Strab.  lib.  tuI. 
'  Hesy cuius. 

*  Idem. 

»  Aristoph.  Plut.  act.  1.  sc.  2. 

*  Hor.  I  pis.  lib.  i.  epist.  18.  ▼,  36. 
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ander.  To  render  their  conversation  more  agreeable  to  men  of  rank 
and  learning,  they  frequently  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  the 
study  of  the  mathematics  and  other  sciences,  frequenting  the  schools 
and  company  of  philosophers/  Aspasia,  successively  the  mistress 
and  the  spouse  of  Pericles,  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  that 
gfeat  man,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  more  than  once  engaged 
his  couutry  in  war  to  avenge  her  personal  quarrels/  She  conversed 
with  Socrates,  and  acquired  so  much  learning  that  the  Athenians  re- 
sorted to  her  company  for  the  sake  of  her  abilities  in  discourse,  and 
carried  their  wives  to  be  instructed  by  her  conversation.1 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Confinement  and  Employments  of  Women, 

The  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  strange  com- 
pany, but  were  confined  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  house/  For 
this  purpose  the  houses  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  divided  into  two 
parts  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  distinct  apartments  assigned 
them'.    The  part  in  which  the  men  lodged  was  towards  the  gate,  and 
called  &vbpwv,  or  &vbp»viris;  that  assigned  to  the  women  was  termed 
yvvcwcwv,  yvycuwrlTTjs,  or  yvKcmWm,  and  was  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  house,  and  behind  the  avXj),  before  which  were  other 
apartments,  denominated  irpobofws  and  irpoavXwv.    The  women  s 
chambers  were  called  rcyeot  OaXa^oi,*  as  beiug  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  house  ;  for  the  lodgings  of  the  women  were  usually  iu  the  highest 
rooms/  which  was  another  means  of  keeping  them  from  company. 
Hence  Helen  had  her  chamber  in  the  loftiest  part  of  the  bouse  : 
'H  5*  eis  ty6po<pov  edXanov  kU  5Ta  yvva*5>v* 
Into  the  upper  chamber  Helen  went. 
Penelope  lodged  in  such  another  place,  to  which  she  ascended  by  a 

By  a  long  ladder  caroe  down  from  her  room. 
The  word  K\<>a£  signifies  a  stair-case ;  but  in  this  passage  it  may  as 
well  denote  a  ladder,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  those  days, 
when  architecture  was  not  much  understood./  These  upper  rooms, 
especially  at  Lacedaemon,  were  sometimes  called  ya,  iSia,  or  mpy**, 
which  words  being  distinguished  only  by  the  accent  from  «a,  eggs, 
are  thought  by  some  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  inventors  of  tables 
to  feign  that  Castor,  Pollux,  Helena,  and  Clyteronestra,  were  pro- 
duced from  eggs,  when  they  were  born  in  one  of  these  upper  cham- 
bers ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  ancient  Greeks  used  no  accents, 

'  Athen.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.  6  Horn.  11.  f .  v.  248. 

v  Aristoph.  Achara.  act.  U.  sc.  5.  v.  527.  e  Eustath.  10  loc.  at.  Horn. 

Tlut.  Pericle.  ''  IIom-  «•  T;  v'  423" 

■  Plut.  Pericle.  1  W.  Odys.  o.  330. 

-  Cornel.  Nep,  in  Pra.fat.  '  Eurip.  Phrcniss.  v.  103. 
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which  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented  and  introduced  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ.* 

The  women,  especially  such  as  had  no  husbands,  whether  virgins 
or  widows,  were  strictly  confined  within  their  lodgings/  Virgins, 
however,  as  having  less  experience  in  the  world,  were  most  carefully 
watched.  Their  apartment,  which  was  called  irap&evitv,  was  usually 
guarded  with  locks  and  bolts : 

'OxvpoMft  TrafOffU'cri  (ppovpovrrou  *aA£r.* 

By  locks  they  in  their  lodgings  are  kept  clote. 

Sometimes  they  were  so  strictly  confined,  that  they  could  not  pass 
from  oue  part  of  the  bouse  to  another  without  leave/  Newly  married 
women  were  under  almost  as  close  confinement  as  virgins ;  and  if 
they  appeared  out  of  doors,  they  were  in  danger  of  injuring  their  re- 
putation.* It  is  expressly  said"  that  the  door  of  the  aiAi)  was  the 
farthest  that  a  married  woman  ought  to  go  : 

 tipas  yap  atiKiot  Bvpa 

'F.\iv6tpa  ywauc\  vtvifiurr'  otniasJ 

The  laws  do  not  permit  a  freebom  bride 
Further  than  to  the  outer  door  to  go. 

When,  however,  they  had  once  brought  forth  a  child,  they  were  not 
under  such  strict  confinement ;  and  hence  ftffrrjp,  a  mother,  is  by 
some  derived  awd  too  rripeltrBat,  from  not  being  under  keepers.** 
Yet  what  freedom  soever  they  enjoyed  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
kindness  of  their  husbands,  who,  if  jealous,  kept  their  wives  in  per- 
petual confinement ;"  and  though  husbands  might  be  kindly  inc  lined, 
it  was  considered  as  very  indecent  for  women  to  go  much  abromd: 

'Erfo*  yvvcuKW  nal  rap  oltcirais  \6yos.° 
Women  should  keep  within  the  house,  and  talk. 

Hence  the  emblem  of  Phidias,  which  represented  Veuus  treading  on  a 
tortoise/  that  carries  its  house  on  its  back. 

When  women  went  abroad,  or  appeared  in  public,  they  covered 
their  faces  with  veils,  which  were  so  thin  that  they  could  see  through 
them: 

'Zyit  W  Xnrrwr  6041a  <i&  ko\uu.uAt<*v 

But  through  the  veil's  fine  teiture  I  behold. 

To  prevent  all  private  assignations,  Solon  enacted  that  no  wife  or 
matron  (for  virgins  were  strictly  confined)  should  go  from  borne 
with  more  than  three  garments,  or  carry  with  her  a  greater  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  than  could  be  purchased  for  one  obolus,  or  with  a 


•  After  the  Greek  language  became  the 
favorite  study  of  foreigners,  it  wa«  ne- 
cessary to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of 
it  by  applying  marks  of  accent  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  Uiis,  very  probably,  induced 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  to  invent  and 
introduce  those  accentual  virgulw,  which 
are  not  intended  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  letters  or  syllables,  but  to  mark  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  roice. 


*  Harpocration. 

*  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  v.  7S8. 

*  Id.  Phainiss.  v.  88. 

*  Id.  Andromach.  v.  876. 
1  Menand.  8tob.  Sena.  72. 
■  Etymolog.  Auctor. 

*  Anstoph.  Thesmophor. 

*  Eustath.  in  II.  t'.  ex  Euripide. 
P  Plut.  de  Pra?rept.  Connuh. 

*  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Taurid.  r.  372. 
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basket  of  more  than  a  cubit  in  length.  He  also  ordered  that  she 
should  not  travel  in  the  night  without  a  lighted  torch  before  her 
chariot.  Afterwards  it  was  decreed,  at  the  instance  of  Philippines, 
that  no  woman  should  appear  iu  public  undressed,  under  the  penalty 
of  paying  a  thousand  drachms.  This  law  was  carefully  enforced  by 
the  officers  called  ywaticovSfiot  and  yvvaiKOKoopoi ;  and  a  tablet  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  fines  thus  incurred  was  publicly  exposed 
upon  a  TrXftro  i  os ,  plane  tree,  in  the  Ceramic  us/ 

It  was  also  customary  for  women  to  have  attendants,'  who  were 
commonly  women  of  age  and  gravity : 

'Apcp'nroXos  8*  &pa  ol  kcSkJ)  tlcdrtpO*  iraptcmj.1 
On  either  side  an  aged  matron  stood. 

These  women  not  only  attended  their  ladies  when  they  went  abroad, 
but  kept  them  company  at  home;  and  if  their  mistresses  were  young, 
they  had  the  care  of  their  education,  and  were,  therefore,  called  rpc^d. 
Nor  were  women  only  appointed  to  this  charge ;  but  old  men  were 
sometimes  governors  of  ladies;*  and  it  was  also  common  to  commit 
the  care  of  women  to  eunuchs,  who  performed  all  the  offices  of 
maids,  and  were  usually  kept  by  persons  of  quality.*  The  first  that 
made  eunuchs  was  Semiramis;"  and  the  barbarous  nations  were 
generally  much  fonder  of  them  than  the  Greeks/  who  considered  it 
an  act  of  cruelty  to  treat  men  in  that  manner. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  women,  agreeably  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
times,  were  accustomed  to  draw  water,  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  feed 
cows  and  horses.  The  rich  and  noble,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior 
rank,  performed  such  offices*/  and  when  their  husbands  returned 
home,  they  loosed  the  horses  from  the  chariots.* 

The  most  common  employments  of  women  were  spinning,  weaving, 
and  making  all  kinds  of  embroidery  and  needle- work.  So  constantly 
did  they  follow  these  occupations,  that  in  most  houses,  in  which  were 
many  women,  were  rooms  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  if  not 
the  same,  at  least  near  to  the  apartments  of  the  women ;  for,  in 
enumerating  the  different  rooms  in  houses,  after  mentioning  the  yvrat- 
irelov,  immediately  are  added  laruiy  OdXapos,  raXaaiovpyos  oTcos/  Sec. 

Women  had  also  several  other  employments.  It  may,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  management  of  provisions  and  of  other 
houshold  affairs  was  committed  to  their  care ;  that  in  the  heroic 
they  conducted  the  men  to  bed  and  to  the  bath,  aod  that  they 
fumed,  dressed,  and  undressed  them  ;*  and  that  they 
almost  all  the  laborious  offices  of  the  house/ 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  was  different  from  that  of  other 
women  in  Greece.    The  virgins  went  abroad  unveiled  ;  but  the  mar- 

f  Athen.  lib.  n.  cap.  9.    Poll.  lib.  viii.  cap.  II. 
cap.  9.    Hesvch.  in  •/.  nxirayos  ;  Eu-       r  Horn.  II.     t.  188. 
atath.  in  I),  /.  *  Apolloo.  iv.  t.  1370. 

•  Horn.  Odys.      v.  208.  •  Pollux. 

•  Id.  ibid.  210.  »  Horn.  II.       v.  31.  f.  r.  6.  7.  #. 

•  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Taurid.  v.  559.  Odys.  a.  v.  436.  t.  464.  t-  r. 
r  Tcrent.  Kunucb.  act.  i.  sc.  2.  49.  »'.  ».  348.  AUk-u.  lib.  i.  1'stmil. 
■  Ammian.  Marcel).  Hist.  lib.  xir.  Poem.  62.  v.  160. 

'  Plniostrat.  \  it.  Apollon.  Ivan,  lib.  i.       '  Herodot.  lib.  viii. 
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ricd  women  appeared  in  veils ;  the  former  seeking  to  obtain  husbands, 
and  the  laUer  to  please  their  husbands  only.'  No  where  were  women 
less  watched,  or  under  less  restraint/  In  order  to  promote  the 
good  education  of  youth,  the  most  important  duty  of  a  lawgiver, 
Lycurgus  took  into  consideration  their  very  conception  and  birth  by 
regulating  marriages.  He  ordered  the  maidens  to  exercise  themselves 
in  running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  casting  darts,  to  render 
them  strong  and  vigorous,  and  able  to  undergo  the  pains  of  child- 
birth ;  to  appear  naked  as  well  as  the  men,  and  in  that  state  dance  at 
their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices,  singing  certain  songs,  in  which  they 
satirized  the  conduct  of  those  who  bad  misbehaved  in  war,  or  passed 
encomiums  on  such  as  had  performed  any  gallant  exploits.  As  the 
maidens  were  surrounded  by  the  young  men,  and  were  also  beard  and 
seen  by  the  kings  and  tbe  whole  senate,  they  who  received  their  com- 
mendations were  highly  satisfied,  and  they  who  were  satirized  felt  as 
acutely  as  if  they  bad  been  formally  reproved.  Though  the  women 
appeared  naked  in  public,  yet  modesty,  deprived  of  a  part  of  its 
veil,  was  respected  by  both  sexes ;  and  the  exercises  hi  which  the 
maidens  engaged,  teuded  to  excite  in  tbera  a  desire  of  vigor  and 
activity,  and  to  produce  courageous  and  noble  sentiments,  from  their 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rewards  of  virtue.  Hence  arose 
that  sense  of  honor  and  magnanimity  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  Gorgo  the  wife  of  king  Leon  Has,  who,  being  told  by  a  lady  of 
another  part  of  Greece  that  the  women  of  Laced  rem  on  were  the  only 
women  that  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  men,  replied,  "  No 
doubt,  for  we  are  tbe  only  women  who  bring  forth  men."  Lastly, 
'  these  public  processions  of  the  maidens,  and  the  exercises  and  dances 
in  which  they  engaged,  incited  the  young  men  to  marry,  not  from 
motives  of  sordid  interest,  but  from  love  and  affection/ 

Afterwards,  when  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  neglected,  and  the 
Spartans  bad  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  the  women  abused 
the  liberty  which  their  lawgiver  had  allowed  them;*  but  tbey  were 
still  more  observant  of  their  duties  than  the  other  women  of  Greece. 

■ 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Childbirth,  and  Treatment  of  Infants. 

They  who  wished  to  have  children  were  commonly  very  liberal  in 
making  presents  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  especially  to  such  as  were 
thought  to  preside  over  generation.  The  Athenians  invoked,  on  this 
account,  certain  deities  called  rp<Twarop«,  or  rpiroirdrpeu.  Who  these 
were,  or  what  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Some  say  that  their  proper  names  are  Amaclides,  Protoclea,  and 
Protocleon,  and  think  that  they  presided  over  the  winds;*  some  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  winds  themselves,  but  what  power  either  the 
winds  or  their  governors  have  in  generation  is  difficult  to  imagine; 


*  Plat.  Apoph.  Lacon. 

•  Ariutot.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  Dioa.  Hlii- 
car.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  ii*  cap.  24. 

Antiq. »/  Gr. 


f  Plut.  Lycurgo. 
t  Id.  Nunuu 
a  Suidas. 

3  O 
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some  tell  us  that  their  names  were  Cottus,  Briareas,  and  Gyges,  and 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  Ovpavoi  and  H),  Heaven  and  Earth; 
whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  Earth  was  their  mother,  and  the 
Sun  or  Apollo  their  father;  and  that  being  immediately  descended 
from  two  immortal  gods,  they  were  thought  to  be  rphot  xaripcs,  the 
third  fathers,  and  might  therefore  be  properly  considered  the  common 
parents  ot  mankind,  and  from  that  opinion  derive  those  honors  which 
the  Athenians  paid  them  as  the  authors  and  presidents  of  human 
generation.' 

The  goddess  who  had  the  care  of  women  in  childbirth  was  called 
EtAcfftvca  or  Ei\>)0via,  and  sometimes  'EAev0w: 

 MSxOov  'ZXfvOov! 

You've  past  the  pangs  o'er  which  Eleutho  reigns. 

She  was  called  in  Latin  Lucina ;  and  to  both  the  same  titles  and 
epithets  were  given,  and  the  same  respects  paid  by  women.  Ilithyia 
was  denominated  (i/n/ywr  GrjXvrepcW,  the  succouring  deity  in  child- 
birth;* and  oil  then*  occasions  her  assistance  was  invoked: 

"ZvOa  yhp  El\tiduuu>  Ifivaaro  \v<rifavov.1 

Thy  mother  there  to  Ilithyia  prays, 
To  ease  her  throes. 

Several  other  particulars  are  common  to  her  and  Lucina.  Ilithyia 
was  styled  utbivuiv  trrciywyof,  OqXetwv  <ra>reipa,  ci'c,  and  Luciua  was 
designated  by  various  appellations  which  denoted  her  care  of  womeu. 
Their  names,  indeed,  appear  to  have  distinct  origins,  yet  both  relate 
to  the  same  event.  KIMiOuia  is  derived  uvo  rev  e\ev0€iK,  from 
coming,  either  because  she  came  to  assist  women  in  labor,  or  rather 
from  her  being  invoked  to  assist  the  infant  cpx^"1  €<$  ™  f£f,  to 
come  into  the  light,  or  the  world.  For  the  same  reasou  Lucina  is 
taken  from  lux,  light.'"  The  Greek  name  (puxryupos,  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  this  goddess,  denotes  the  same  as  Lucina,  and  is  derived 
otto  tov  (j)u>s  tytpeiv,  from  bringing  light,  because  by  her  assistance  in- 
fants were  brought  to  enjoy  the  light;  and  in  allusion  to  this,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  goddesses  were  both  represented  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands. 

Authors  arc  not  agreed  who  Ilithyia  was.  Some  say  that  she  was 
an  Hyperborean,  who  emigrated  from  her  own  country  to  Delos, 
where  she  assisted  Latona  in  her  labor;  and  they  add  that  this 
name  was  first  used  in  Delos,  whence  it  was  derived  to  other  parts  of 
the  world."  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  mother  of  Cupid,  whence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  she  was  the  same  as  Venus,  but  the  contrary 
to  this  is  asserted and  she  is  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  Saturn, 
and  the  same  as  ITen-pw^cVTj,  the  Grecian  name  for  Fate.''  Others 
make  her  the  same  us  Juno,  Diana,  the  Moon,  Arc.  What  appears 
most  probable  is,  that  all  the  Oeoi  yevidktot,  deities  who  were  thought 
to  feel  auy  concern  for  women  in  childbirth,  were  called  Uitbyia?  and 

*  SuiJas  ;  Btymolog.  Auctorj  Phavo-       m  Ovid. 

riii.    Hfhythiuf.  k\t.  "  l'ausan.  Atticis. 

*  Norm.  Diony.Hiacis.  •  Idem  Bo-oticis. 

1  Theocrit.  Idyll,  f.  p  Idem  A  iodic  U. 
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Lucioie,  which  are  general  names  given  sometimes  to  one  deity,  and 
sometimes  to  another. 

Juno  was  one  of  these  goddesses.?  Juno  being  displeased  with 
Alcmena,  the  mistress  of  Jupiter,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  and 
the  wife  of  Sthenelus  being  also  with  child  at  the  .same  time,  she  re- 
quested that  the  first  born  should  rule  the  other;  and  having  obtained 
this  request,  she  altered  the  course  of  nature,  and  caused  Eurystheus 
to  be  torn  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  and  afterwards  Hercules  of  Alc- 
mena ;  and  hence  Hercules  was  always  subject  to  Eurystheus,  and 
undertook  bis  famous  labors  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 

The  daughters  of  Juno  were  employed  in  the  same  office,  and  dig- 
nified with  the  same  title/ 

The  moon  was  another  of  these  deities,  insomuch  that  Cicero  is  of 
opinion  that  luna,  the  name  of  the  moon  in  Latin,  is  the  same  as 
lucina;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  moon  was  thought  oue 
of  the  goddesses  that  had  the  care  of  childbirth,  since  ber  influence 
was  considered  very  efficacious  in  the  work  of  generation.' 

Diana  being  commonly  reputed  Ihe  same  as  the  moon  was  thought 
to  perform  the  same  office,  and  was  denominated  Ilithyia.'  The 
same  care  of  women  in  childbirth  is  attributed  to  this  goddess,  not  in 
her  celestial  capacity,  and  as  having  the  same  character  as  the  moon, 
but  as  frequenting  these  lower  regions,  and  traversing  the  woods. u 
Heuce  she  is  called  /uoyoorocos,  the  common  epithet  of  liifhyia: 

'A  KXa  Tfij  fia.iT I \  aa,  fioyoffrSxos  "Aprtfils  i<nuw 
But  thy  queen  Diana  is  the  midwife. 

Various  other  titles  of  the  same  import  are  also  given  to  this  god- 
dess." 

The  epithets  <pae<r<p6pos,  fepeofitot,  &c.  which  denote  the  giving  of 
life  and  light,  being  likewise  attributed  to  Proserpiua,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  she  was  also  thought  to  be  concerned  for  women  in 
labor;  and  this  cannot  appear  Grange,  if  we  consider  her  the  same 
goddess  as  Diana,  who  being  conversant  in  three  different  capacities, 
in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  has  three  distinct  names.  In  heaven  she 
is  called  leXr/fi),  the  Moon;  ou  earth,  "Aprc/m,  Diana;  and  in  hell, 
I  I  t  aovrj,  Proserpine :  hence  are  derived  the  epithets  rpi^o^ott 
triformis,  tergeminat  &c.  by  which  the  poets  denote  her  threefold 
character. 

Oue  design  of  invoking  these  goddesses  was,  that  the  women  might 
be  delivered  without  pain,  which  was  thought  an  infallible  token  of 
the  divine  favor;*  and  so  high  an  opinion  was  entertained  of  this 
favor,  that  the  gods  were  believed  to  vouchsafe  it  only  to  the  chaste 
and  virtuous ;  aud  hence  it  was  cousidered  a  convincing  proof  of  a 
woman's  honesty.' 

Another  token  of  divine  favor  was  thought  to  be  conferred  when 
womco  brought  forth  twins.' 


*  Terentiu*. 

'  Horn.  It.  X'.  v.  271. 

*  Cic.  de  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 
1  Horat.  Cam.  Secular. 

*  Hor.  lib.  iii.  od.  23. 


*  Theocritus. 

■  Orphei  Hymn,  in  Dianam. 

*  Theocrit.  Idyll,  f.  50. 

v  Plsut.  Aiuphitr.  act.  v.  sc.  1. 

■  Idem  ibid. 
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Other  meaus  were  employed  to  procure  an  easy  delivery.  One  was 
to  hold  in  their  hands  branches  of  palm,  which  were  tokens  of  joy  and 
conquest,  and  used  as  emblems  of  persons  raised  from  great  affliction  to 
prosperity;  it  being  remarked  of  that  tree,  that  the  suspending  of  heavy 
weights  upon  it  is  a  means  of  causing  it  to  branch  out  to  a  greater 
height:" 

 2$  $*h  Wkc  v&rvia  Aijri, 

+ofolKOS  fiaSivrjf  X*P°^V  ^<Pa^a^(VT].b 
Holding  in  her  hands  a  branch  of  palm  tree, 
Latona  brought  you  forth. 

It  is  observable  that  the  ancient  Athenians  used  only  men-mid- 
wives,  it  being  forbidden  by  their  laws  that  women  or  slaves  should 
study  or  practise  physic.  This  proving  fatal  to  many  women,  whose 
modesty  would  not  permit  them  to  entrust  themselves  in  the  bands  of 
men,  the  Athenians  repealed  the  old  law,  and  allowed  free  women  to 
undertake  the  employment/ 

No  sooner  was  the  child  brought  into  the  world  than  they  wasbed  it 
with  warm  water,*  in  a  vessel  which  was  called  Xovroov.*  They  also 
anointed  it  with  oil,  which  they  bad  in  an  earthen  vessel  called  xw-A©*; 
and  hence  XvrXw<rat  signifies  to  wash,  and  to  wash  with  oil/  The  La- 
cedaemonians bathed  their  new-born  infants,  not  in  water,  as  was  the 
custom  of  all  other  countries,  but  in  wine,  that  they  might  prove  the 
temperament  of  their  bodies ;  for  they  entertained  an  opinion  that 
weakly  children  would  fall  into  convulsions,  or  immediately  faint,  on 
being  bathed  in  wine;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  constitution  would  acquire  by  it  a  greater  degree  of  firm- 
ness.' 

The  next  action  was  the  cutting  of  the  child's  navel,  which  was 
performed  by  the  nurses,  and  called  ofifaXriro^ia  ;*  and  hence  arose 
the  proverbial  saying,  opfaMs  cov  ov  irepcer/i^iy,  your  navel  u  not  cut, 
which  imports  as  much  as  you  are  an  infant,  and  scarcely  separated 
from  your  mother. 

Then  the  nurse  wrapped  the  child  in  swaddling  bands,  which  were 
called  oitapyavaj  and  which  were  intended  to  prevent  its  tender  and 
flexible  limbs  from  being  distorted.  The  Spartan  nurses,  however, 
were  so  careful  and  experienced,  that  without  usiug  swaddling  bands 
their  children  were  straight  and  well  proportioned.  Their  manage- 
ment of  children  differed  also  from  that  of  all  the  other  Greeks  in 
several  other  instances:  they  accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  any 
sort  of  meat,  and  sometimes  to  endure  the  want  of  it;  and  they 
taught  them  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  fro  ward  and 
peevish,  as  they  generally  are  through  the  impertinent  fondness  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  On  this  accouut,  Spartan  nurses 
were  frequently  hired  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Greece* 

At  Athens  new-born  infants  were  commonly  wrapped  in  a  cloth  on 


*  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  14. 
h  Theognid.  Gnom.  v.  5. 

*  Hygin.  Fab.  274. 

*  Cidlim.  Hymn,  in  Jot.  v.  17. 
'  Eurip.  Ion.  ▼.  1403. 

/  Heiych.  et  Suid.  in  bac  ?oce. 


'  Plat.  Lycurgo. 
K  Suid.  in  hac  voce. 
4  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercux.  t.  968. 
Plut.  Lycurgo  ;    CaUim.  Hymn,  ia  Jo*. 

T.  SI. 

*  Pint.  Lycurgo. 
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which  was  represented  the  Gorgon's  head,  because  that  was  described 
in  the  shield  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens.  By  this  might  be 
intimated  that  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  goddess  ;  or 
that,  when  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  they  ought  to  imitate  the 
noble  and  generous  actions  which  were  there  portrayed ;  or  that  it 
might  be  a  happy  omen  of  their  future  valor.  For  the  same  reasons 
it  was  also  customary  to  place  them  on  bucklers.' 

This  ceremony  of  laying  infants  on  bucklers  was  strictly  observed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians : 

1  Aaxuvitts  ofa  ywauKts 

TUas  wSbovciv  <V  tvKVK\oio  &otias.m 

On  a  round  buckler  the  Laconian  dames 
At  birth  their  burden  lay. 

In  other  places  infants  were  laid  in  something  which  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  their  future  employment  in  life.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  put  them  in  vans  or  implements  for  winnowing  corn, 
which  were  called  \Uvat  and  which  were  designed  as  omens  of  their 
future  affluence.  This  was  not  always  a  real  van,  but  commonly  the 
figure  of  it,  and  was  composed  of  gold  and  other  materials  : 

In  a  golden  van  Nemesis  laid  you  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  usual  practice  among  the  Athenians,  especially  in  families  of 
rank,  to  place  their  infants  on  dragons  of  gold.  This  custom  was  insti- 
tuted by  Minerva  in  memory  of  Ericbthonius,  one  of  their  kings,  who 
had  feet  like  those  of  serpents,  and  being  left  exposed  when  an  infant, 
was  committed  by  that  goddess  to  the  custody  of  two  vigilant 
dragons  :• 

■    ■  '    ■    Kf  ivy  yhp  if  Aibs  *6fn) 
Qpovpcb  irapa^ti^affa  <pv\cucas  <r&fAaros, 
Auratt  tpd/corrt,  vapBtvois  ' Ay kavpbri 

N^uoi  rls  iarir  kpta*  Ir  xpwnjXcf -roir 
Tpttpttv  t4k*o~* 

•  To  him,  as  guards, 

Minerva  gave  two  dragons,  and  in  charge 
Consign  d  him  to  the  daughters  of  Aglauros : 
This  rite  to  UY  Erechthidss  hence  remains, 
Midst  serpents  wreath'd  in  ductile  gold  to  nurse 
Their  children.  Pott**. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth,  the  midwives,  having  first  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands,  ran  round  the  hearth  of  the  fire 
with  the  infant  in  their  arms ;  by  which  they  introduced  it,  as  it  were, 
into  the  family,  and  put  it  under  the  protection  of  the  houshold  gods, 
to  whom  the  hearth  served  instead  of  an  altar.  Hence  the  day  was 
called  Apo/ittyiov  fyiap,  or  more  usually  'Afjtfihpopta  : 9  it  was  cele- 
brated as  a  festival  with  great  expressions  of  joy;  and  they  received 
from  their  friends  gifts,  which  were  called  ytridktoi  b6ocu.r    If  the 

1  Theocrit.  Idyll.  kV.  initio.  '  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  21. 

■  Nonn.  Dionysiac.  lib.  lii.  »  Hesych. 

•  CaJUro.  Hyro.  in  Jo*,  r.  48.  r  jEschyl.  Eumenid.  v.  7. 

•  Eurip.  Ion.  t.  1427. 
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child  was  a  male,  their  doors  were  decorated  with  an  olive  garland  ; 
if  a  female,  with  wool,  in  token  of  the  work  on  which  women  were 
generally  employed/  The  entertainment  consisted  of  different  things  • 
among  which  were  inAvTrobes  and  (rrjiriai,  the  polypus  and  cuttle  risb ; 
and  in  particular  Kpapfir},  colewort,  which  the  Athenian  midwives 
commonly  administered  to  women  in  childbed,  as  tending  to  create 
milk.' 

The  seventh  day,  on  which  the  child  was  usually  named,  was  also 
honored  with  festival  solemnities;  and  to  celebrate  this  day  was  called 
ifi£ofi€V€odat.  The  reason  of  giving  a  name  to  the  child  on  this  day 
was,  on  €iri<TT€voi'  rj;  ffuirr}pi<ft  because  they  then  conceived  hopes  tlut 
it  would  live ;  for  weak  ittfauts  are  said  commonly  to  die  before  the 
seventh  day." 

Some  kept  the  eighth  day  after  the  infant's  birth,  which  they  c  alled 
yei  tOXios  t/firpa,  the  birth-day,  because  solemuized  in  memory  of  the 
child's  nativity.  The  same  day  was  observed  every  year  after,  during 
the  life  of  the  child. 

Others  named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day  after  their  birth, 
when  they  also  invited  their  friends  to  an  entertainment,  aud  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  :« 

Tli  at  nynjp  if  &*k&tti  t6kqv  uvoftcuTtv  ;,r 

What  mother  on  the  tenth  day  gave  your  name  ? 

Some  think  that  the  tenth  day  was  the  same  as  Apfcjpd/ua  ;  but, 
though  the  two  solemnities  might  be  sometimes  united,  they  were 
commonly  distinct.    To  celebrate  this  day  was  called  ^eraTp  Bv€irt* 

When  the  child  received  its  name,  whether  on  the  tenth  or  any 
other  day,  a  considerable  number  of  friends  were  present.  This  cus- 
tom was  observed  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  almost  every  other 
people;  and  the  chief  design  was  to  prevent  doubts  which  might 
afterwards  arise,  if  the  name  of  the  child  was  not  sufficiently  known. 
The  chilo's  father  usually  imposed  the  name.  At  Athens  was  a  law, 
by  which  fathers  were  authorized  to  give  names  to  their  children,  and 
to  alter  I  hem  as  often  as  they  pleased/  lu  imposing  names  no  con- 
stant mle  was  ob>crvcd  ;  but  it  was  common  to  choose  some  of  their 
most  eminent  ancestors,  whose  name  thev  were  desirous  of  being  cou- 
tinned  to  posterity  as  an  honor  to  themselves  and  their  family,  and  a 
perpetual  remembrance  to  excite  their  children  to  the  imitation  of 
great  examples.  Thus  we  linci  the  names  of  Fyrrhus,  Philip,  Ptole- 
my, «Vc.  preserved  in  several  of  their  successors;  and  this  was  a  cus- 
tom of  very  great  antiquity/ 

The  actions  of  parents  were  frequently  perpetuated  by  the  names 
of  their  children.*    Hector's  sou  bcamandiius  was  named  Astyauax 

'  llrsvt  h.  in  IrtQavov  ^x0«'p«o'.  cap.  1.    Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  lib.  vii. 

«  Atht-ii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  lih.  ii.  cap.  24.    cap.  12.  Hesych.  Suid.  Harpocrai.  PU- 

llarpociat.  et  Suula.-t  in  afiqti&pSuia.  vorin. 

"  llarjiocr.U.  in  ifiio/it vofitvou,  1  Den.osth.  adv.  lkvotum  rtp*  er^ua- 

*'  ArUtoph.  Av.  70s. 

">  Kurip.  Frag.  .F.gei  v.  14.  "  Eustath.  in  11.  o'. 

'  At  istoph.  Av.  v.  <>23.  b  Id.  lb. 

y  l)e  hi*  dicLus  videndi  Poll.  i. 
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by  the  Trojans,  because  his  father  was  row  Aartos  &va£,  the  defender 
of  the  city  Troy ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  word  &va£  originally 
signified  only  saviour  or  defender,  and  hence  the  gods  are  commonly 
called  avaKTts : 

T6v  P"EktwP  Ka\j*<TK<  licatidrSptov,  alniip  ol  4AAoi 
'Atrrvdvcucr',  oios  ykp  ipUro  'l\ioy"Ejer(*p.c 

Scamandrius  was  bis  name,  which  Hector  gave 
From  that  fair  Hood  which  I  lion's  wall  did  lave  ; 
But  him  Astvanax  the  Trojan*  call, 

From  his  gTcat  fattier  who  defends  the  wall.  Dry  den. 

Ulysses  was  called  'Ohvcrotvs,  bia  to  obvooeadai  tov  AIt6\vkov,  from 
the  anger  of  his  grandfather  Autolycus/ 

Men's  own  actions,  coudition,  or  other  personal  qualities,  frequently 
gave  occasion  to  their  names.  CEdipus  was  so  called  bia  to  oibelr 
tovs  vobas,  because  his  feet  were  bored  with  iron/  The  sou  of  Achilles 
was  first  named  II:  ."  !  t,  Pynhus,  from  his  ruddy  complexion,  or  from 
the  color  of  his  hair  ;  and  afterwards  NcorroAe/jos,  Neoptolemus,  from 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  Trojan  war  when  very  young. 
The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  in  ancient  times,  were  accus- 
tomed to  fix  an  additional  character  to  their  great  men  for  any  fa- 
mous achievement,  as  Iwrr)o,  Saviour,  KaAAimos,  renowned  for  vic- 
tory; for  the  purpose  of  expressing  somethiug  remarkable  in  their 
shape  and  features,  as  Qvokw,  gorge-belly,  and  Vpvxbt,  eagle-nosed  ; 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  kindness,  as  Euepyerrjc,  a  benefactor, 
and  QiXabcXfoi,  a  lover  of  his  brethren  ;  or  from  their  unusual  felicity 
and  good  fortune,  as  Eubai/juv,  happy,  a  name  given  to  the  second 
prince  of  the  family  of  Battus.  To  several  kings  names  were  appro- 
bated by  way  of  reproach,  as  to  Antigones  that  of  Awaur,  one 
beral  only  in  future,  because  he  always  promised,  and  never  per- 
formed;  and  to  Ptolemy  that  of  Aojivpo*,  from  the  fond  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  his  own  wit  and  pleasautness/ 

Sometimes  the  Greeks  took  a  shorter  way  of  disposing  of  their 
children,  either  killing  them,  or  exposing  them  in  some  desert,  or  other 
place.  To  do  the  latter  of  these  was  termed  emdeVat,'  or  u  -iOtvat ; 
and  on  the  coutrary,  to  rear  and  educate  was  called  to  avaiptiv,k 
Nor  was  the  exposing  of  children  accounted  a  criminal  or  blameable 
action,  being  permitted  by  some  lawgivers,  and  expressly  commanded 
by  others.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  their  conduct 
in  this  matter.  They  did  not  allow  fathers  to  bring  up  their  children 
when  so  ioclined,  but  obliged  them  to  carry  ail  their  new-born  infants 
to  certain  persons  who  were  some  of  the  gravest  men  in  their  own 
tribe,  and  who  kept  their  court  at  a  place  called  ;W\>/i  where  they 
carefully  inspected  them.  If  these  examiners  found  the  children 
strong  and  well-proportioned,  they  ordered  them  to  be  educated,  and 
allotted  them  a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  their  maintenance;  but  if 
weak  or  deformed,  they  commanded  them  to  be  cast  into  a  deep  ca- 
vern uear  the  mountain  Taygetus,  thinking  it  neither  good  for  the 


■  Horn.  U.  f.  v.  402. 

*  Id.  Odyi.  t'.  v.  406.  »q. 

*  Senec.  CEdip.  v.  812. 

/  Plut.  Marcio  Coriolano. 


i  Eurip.  Phaniss.  v.  25.  Ariatoph. 
Nub.  v.  531. 
*  Aristophanes. 
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children  themselves  nor  the  interest  of  the  state  that  they  should  be 
brought  up,  since  nature  had  denied  them  the  means  both  of  happi- 
ness and  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  by  not  enduing  them  with 
sufficient  health  and  strength.'  The  place  into  which  the  infants  were 
cast  was  called  'Airodirat ;  hence  avoTidivai  is  usually  taken  for  expos- 
ing with  a  design  to  destroy,  whilst  emdtvat  has  commonly  a  milder 
signification;  for  many  persons  exposed  their  children  when  not 
willing  that  they  should  perish,  but  only  because  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  them  ;  and  daughters  especially  were  thus  treated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  charges  attending  their  education  and  settling  in 
the  world. 

The  Thebans  disliked  this  barbarous  custom,  which  they  prohibited 
by  a  law  that  rendered  it  a  capital  offence.  They  who  were  unable 
to  provide  for  their  children  were  ordered  to  carry  them  as  soon  as 
born  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  main  - 
tenance,  and  who,  when  the  children  were  growu  up,  used  them  as 
slaves,  employing  their  service  as  a  recompense  for  the  charge  and 
trouble  which  had  been  incurred.* 

Children  were  usually  exposed  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid 
in  a  vessel : 

 Ktftrrl&riffty  iis  0avo&n*vov 

 There  for  death 

Expos'd  him  in  a  well-compacted  ark 

Of  circular  form.  Potter. 

This  vessel  was  sometimes  called  6<rrpaKov,m  and  sometimes  yprpa ; 
and  hence  xvrpi&iv  is  the  same  as  cKriOcaOcu,  and  xvrpitrpbi  as  lc- 
6e<jts.n 

The  parents  frequently  tied  to  the  children  that  they  exposed, 
jewels,  rings,  necklaces,0  &c.  which  were  called  *€pt&ipaiaS  bipata* 
and  yvwpifffiaraf  and  by  which  they  might  afterwards  discover  then 
if  providence  should  preserve  them.  Another  design  in  thus  adorning 
these  infants  was  to  encourage  those  who  found  them  to  nourish  and 
educate  them  if  alive,  or  to  bury  them  if  dead  ;'  or  it  was  intended  as 
a  mark  of  love  and  affection.' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add  something  respecting  the  purification  of 
women,  who,  during  their  confinement  in  childbed,  were  considered 
as  polluted ;  and  hence  the  Athenians  enacted  a  law  that  do  woman 
should  bring  forth  in  Delos,  an  island  consecrated  to  Apollo,  because 
the  gods  were  thought  to  have  an  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  pollution.* 
When  the  fortieth  day  arrived,  the  danger  of  childbirth  being  over, 
they  kept  a  festival,  which  from  the  number  of  the  day  was  called 
7eairapaKO(rr6s,  At  this  time  the  woman,  having  been  before  punned 
by  washing,  entered  into  some  of  the  temples,  most  commonly  into 
that  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  from  her  labor  till  that  period  she  wis 

»  Plot.  Lycurgo ;  Ari*tot.  Polit.  vii.  16.       "  Aristot.  Poetic  cap.  xri. 

*  Ailian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  •  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  1431. 

1  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  18.  r  Pausan.  Attic.  xx?iL   Heliodor.  &- 

m  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  1221.  thiop.  iv. 

*  Hesych.  *  Eurip.  Ion.  v.  26. 

*  Tcrenr.  Eunuch,  iv.  6.  15.  Eurip.       '  Terent.  Hcauton.  act.  iv.  »e.  1. 
Ion.  v.  19.  32.  1337.  mj.  •  Euripid.  Ipbigen.  in  Taurid.  v.  1*0. 
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not  allowed  to  do  ;*  aoo  here  she  returned  thanks  for  her  safe  delivery, 
and  offered  sacrifices.  It  was  also  customary  to  present  her  garments 
to  Diana,  who  from  this  circumstance  obtained  the  name  ofXiwn 
and  women  afier  their  first  child  likewise  offered  their  zones  to  the 
same  goddess,  who  on  that  account  was  called  Avmiwyr},  and  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  dedicated  to  her  under  that  title.' 

Such  was  the  care  which  the  Greeks  exercised  towards  their  chil- 
dren, that  they  brought  them  up  iu  their  own  houses;'  and  the 
mothers  suckled  them  with  their  own  milk.*  Even  women  of  the 
highest  distinction  did  not  disdain  this  office/  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  nurse  was  employed/  and  was  called  pala,'  Hrdtj/  nO^n,' 
Tedvnretpa/  and  rpo^oi.*  Yet  there  generally  exists  some  difference 
between  rpo^os  and  Wr0ij ;  the  latter  denoting  the  person  who  gave 
sock  to  the  infant ;  and  the  former,  her  who  had  the  care  of  the  child 
iu  other  respects.4   To  give  suck  was  denominated  dijXaZctvJ 

The  nurses,  who  carried  through  the  streets  infauts  that  were  ill- 
natured  and  cried,  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  child  a  sponge  dipped 
in  honey.4  To  compose  them  to  sleep  they  sang  AaXu,  or  fiav>ca\<f>>  ;' 
and  hence  these  songs  were  called  fiavKa\ti<ren,m  and  by  another 
name  vwrta."  If,  however,  this  method  failed,  the  nurses  or*  mothers 
eudeavoured  to  make  peevish  infants  quiet  and  peaceable  by  terrify- 
ing tbem  with  a  bugbear  or  spectre,  called  f*opfio\wcetoy,0  /iop/joXvc?/ 
and  more  briefly,  fiopfxit;9  and  hence  to  terrify  infants  in  this  manner 
was  denominated  fiopfivooeaOagS 


CHAP.  XV. 

Different  sorts  of  Children,  Wills,  Inheritances,  Filial  Duties,  Sec, 

Some  authors  mention  four  different  descriptions  of  children: 
1.  i  i yvi)<rioi,  or  idayevtls,  children  born  in  lawful  marriage;  2.  ol 
vodoi,  those  born  of  concubines  or  harlots  ;  3.  ol  motm,  those  whose 
fathers  were  not  known,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
last-mentioned ;  4.  ol  irapdcviat,  those  born  of  women,  who,  though 
corrupted  before  marriage,  were  still  considered  virgins.'  Disregard- 
ing, however,  this  and  other  divisions,  we  shall  notice  only  three 
sorts:  1.  yrfoun,  those  lawfully  begotten;  2.  v6Qot,  those  born  of 


■  Cenaorin.  de  Natal,  c.  xi. 

*  Callim.  SchoL  Hymn.  i. 
*    *  A  poll  on.  SchoL 

v  Horn.  11.  tf.  r.  191.  Odyi.  v.  201. 
Plant.  Baxchid.  iii.  8. 18. 

*  Eurip.  Ion.  t.  1360. 

*  Horn.  II.  tf.  8S«  0<*ya.  A',  r.  447. 
»  Id.  Odya.  t'.  t.  482.  aq.  ij'.  v.  12. 

*  Id.Odya.-r'.v.  482. 

*  Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  7 IS.  cum  Schol. 

*  Horn.  II.  f ' .  ».  889.  Eustath. 
/  Suidas. 

*  Plut.  de  Puer.  Educat. 

*  Euatath.  ad  U.  f\ 

Anliq.  qf  Gr. 


*  Lysiaa  Orat.  L  pro  Cod.  Era  t  oath. 
/Elian.  Var.  Hist.  xih.  1. 

1  Heaycb.  in  Kipf?  fivcrtura. 
1  Idem  in  BomraA?  r. 
m  Athen.  »?.  8. 

*  Heaych.  in  fiOrrioP. 

•  Aristoph.  Tbeamopb.  f .  424. 
r  Sirab.  i. 

«  Aristoph.  in  Acbarn.  v.  682.  Lucian. 
in  Philopseud. 

'  Heaycb.  in  bac  voce ;  Ariatopb.  At. 
▼. 1245. 

•  Schol.  in  Horn.  . 
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harlots,  among  whom  may  be  comprehended  the  three  latter  descrip- 
tions of  children  before-mentioned  ;  and  3.  fleroi,  those  adopted. 

They  who  were  begotten  in  lawful  marriage  were  accounted  law- 
fully begotten  ;  and  this  was  regulated  by  different  rules,  according  as 
the  affairs  of  every  state  r«  quired.  In  some  places  he  whose  fattier 
was  a  citizen,  though  his  mother  was  a  foreigner;  uud  in  others,  be 
whose  mother  was  a  free  woman,  and  his  father  a  foreigner;  was  con- 
sidered legitimate,  and  inherited  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  which  he 
was  horn,  and  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  In  most  commonwealths 
at  the  first,  and  after  a  great  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  by  war 
or  disease,  the  legislators  adopted  this  method  to  replenish  and 
strengthen  the  country  with  people  ;  but  when  that  exigency  bad 
ceased,  and  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  the  too  great  increase  of 
citizens,  they  commonly  enacted  that  only  such  should  be  accounted 
legitimate  as  were  descended  from  parents  who  were  both  citizens;1 
and  this  law  was  enforced,  or  dispensed  with,  as  occasion  required." 
At  Athens,  lest  the  voQai,  natural  children,  should  be  clandestinely 
inserted  in  the  register  of  the  city  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  citi- 
zens were  preserved,  they  made  in  every  borough  severe  scrutinies, 
which  were  termed  bta^ntyioetsf  and  by  which  all  persons  not  duly 
qualified  were  ejected  from  the  city.  There  was  also  a  court  of 
justice  in  the  Cynosarges,  in  which  examination  was  made  concerning 
such  persons.  They  who  had  only  one  parent  an  Athenian,  though 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  were  not  considered  equal  to  those 
whose  parents  were  both  citizens.0 

Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
concubines  and  their  sons  were  deemed  as  honorable  as  wives  and 
sons  born  in  lawful  marriage;  ami  this  opinion  was  founded  on  Aga- 
nieiiiiioti  calling  Teucer  ratios,  when  encouraging  him  to  fight: 

Ka(  <re  t>6dov  wtp  Uvra  Kopuffiaro  y  M  oUy.* 

Ami  rear'd  ther,  though  his  spurious  son,  with  cure 
In  his  own  mansion.  Cow  per. 

This,  however,  is  so  far  from  establishing  an  equality  between  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  children,  that  it  evidently  proves  the  contrary, 
the  particle  *ep  after  i-6i)ov  plainly  implying  that  such  care  of  illegiti- 
mate children  was  not  common  in  those  da>s.  In  no  time  was  illegi- 
timacy  not  deemed  a  disgrace,  except  in  ages  when  men  lived  without 
laws  and  government ;  and  it  appears  that  a  gr* at  difference  alwavs 
existed  between  the  sons  of  lawful  wives  and  those  of  concubines.' 
Some  say  that  only  the  natural  children  of  kings,  and  of  persons  of 
rank,  were  equal  to  those  born  in  lawful  marriage;  but,  though  such 
children  were  distinguished  above  the  legitimate  children  of  private 
persons,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  of  equal  dignity  with  the 
legitimate  sons  of  princes;*  and  though  natural  children  sometimes 
succeeded  to  the  kingdoms  of  their  fathers,  this  happened  only  for 
want  of  legitimate  issue,  and  not  always  even  in  such  cases.*   Id  some 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  *  Horn.  II.  0*.  v.  284. 

"  Aristoph.  Schol.  Avilms.  v  Sophocl.  Ajace  r.  1250.  sq. 

*  Harpocration.  ?  Eurip.  lone  v.  5§9.  tq. 

■  Pint.  Themiitocle.  •  Serriut. 
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places  the  bastardt  of  private  persons  al*o  inherited  the  estates  of 

their  fathers,  if  there  were  neither  lawful  children  nor  relations  ;*  hut 
if  there  were  relations,  bastards  had  only  a  share.'  Solon  allowed 
them  five  hundred  drachms,  or  five  Attic  pounds,  which  were  termed 
voBtia,  a  bastard's  portion  \d  and  this  was  afterwards  raised  to  one 
thousand  drachms,  or  ten  Attic  pounds.  In  some  places  the  fortune 
of  bastards  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  father,  who  could  intro- 
duce them  into  his  own  family,  and  make  them  equal  sharers  with  his 
legitimate  children,  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  estate  being  only  re- 
served to  the  latter.* 

They  who  had  no  legitimate  sons  were  obliged  by  the  Athenian 
laws  to  leave  their  estates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  compelled  to 
marry  their  nearest  relations,  or  otherwise  to  forfeit  their  inheritance. 
These  virgins,  whether  sole  heiresses  or  only  co  heiresses,  were  called 
by  Solon  himself  »ep«Ai|p<rioe«,  by  others  xarpovxoi,  or  (which  is  the 
roost  common  name  of  all)  ea-fcXifpoi,  and  sometimes  naybat.S  These 
and  their  nearest  relations  were  empowered  to  claim  marriage  from 
one  another ;  and  if  either  party  refused,  the  other  preferred  an  action 
termed  iiribtKagea&at,  which  word  was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  law- 
suits: hence  inheritances,  about  which  they  went  to  law,  were  called 
kXrjpovnpiat  ixibtKai ;  and  those  of  which  they  obtained  quiet  posses- 
sion, uvncibwai.  Others  say  that,  whether  there  was  any  dispute  or 
not,  the  nearest  relation,  if  a  citizen,  was  obliged  to  claim  his  wife 
with  her  inheritance  in  the  court  of  the  archon;  if  only  a  sojourner, 
in  that  of  the  polemarch ;  and  this  was  termed  iribtKa&effdat,  and 
might  be  done  in  any  mouth  of  the  year,  except  in  Scirrophorion,  the 
magistrates  being  then  employed  in  settling  their  accounts.  This 
law  gave  occasion  to  a  comedy  of  Apollodorus,  intituled  'Evtocxa^d- 
(i€*o$  or  'EnbiKactofiiey  n,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Terence, 
and  called  Phormio.  It  was  al»o  ordered  that  when  men  had  given 
a  daughter  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  died  without  sons  to  heir  their 
estates,  the  nearest  relation  had  power  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  to 
take  the  woman  from  her  husband.' 

Persons  who  had  no  legitimate  issue  were  allowed  to  adopt  whom 
they  pleased,  whether  their  own  natural  sons,  or,  with  consent  of  the 
parents,  the  sons  of  other  men.  But  they  who  were  not  Kvpioi  iavrvr$ 
their  own  masters,  were  excepted  ;  as  slaves,  women,  lunatics,  infants, 
and  all  that  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  for  these  not  being 
capable  of  making  will*,  or  of  managing  their  own  estates,  were  not 
permitted  to  adopt  heirs  to  them.  Foreigners  beiug  excluded  from 
inheriting  estates  at  Athens,  if  such  were  adopted,  they  were  made 
free  of  the  city.  The  name  of  the  adopted  person  was  enrolled  in  the 
tribe  and  ward  of  his  new  father  on  the  festival  called  Gapy^Xm,  in 
the  mouth  Thargelion,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  which  other 
children  were  registered.  The  Lacedemonians  were  very  cautious  in 
this  matter,  and,  to  prevent  rash  and  inconsiderate  adoptious,  enacted 
a  law  that  they  should  be  continued  in  the  presence  of  their  kings. 


*  Deraosth.  in  Macart. 

*  Ariatoph.  Avibu*. 

*  ArUt.Schol.lor.ciL  Suid.  roce. 


*  So  pater. 

/  Eusuth.  ad  II. 

f  Is*u6  Orat.de  Pjrrhi  Hs*f.<d. 
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Adopted  children  were  called  ircuSer  fleroi,  or  tltnrotnroi,  and  were 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  obliged  to  perform  all 
the  duties,  of  such  as  were  begotten  by  their  fathers.  At  the  same 
time  they  ceased  to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance  or  kindred  on  the 
family  which  they  had  left/  unless  they  first  renounced  their  adop- 
tion, which  by  the  laws  of  Solon  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  except 
they  had  begotten  children  to  bear  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
adopted  them  ;  and  it  was  thus  provided  against  the  ruin  of  families, 
which  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  desertion  of  those  who 
had  been  adopted  to  preserve  them.'  If  the  adopted  persons  died 
without  children,  the  inheritance  could  not  be  alienated  from  the 
family  into  which  tbey  had  been  adopted,  but  returned  to  the  rela- 
tions of  those  who  had  adopted  them.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Athenians  forbade  any  man  to  marry  after  he  had  adopted  a  son, 
without  leave  from  the  magistrate.*  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
some  men  married  after  they  had  adopted  sons ;  and  if  they  begat 
legitimate  children,  their  estates  were  equally  shared  between  those 
begotten  and  adopted.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  it  was 
an  ancient  custom  for  legitimate  sons  to  divide  their  fathers'  estates 
by  lots,  all  having  equal  shares  without  respect  to  priority  of  birth, 
but  allowing  a  small  portion  to  those  who  were  unlawfully  begotten.' 

They  who  had  neither  legitimate  nor  adopted  children  were  suc- 
ceeded by  their  nearest  relations,  called  xW"*ra<: 

 irwpOifityou  Si  Sth  rrijair  5aTtWa* 

Xfipce<rred.m 

He  dies  at  length,  and  his  remoter  friends 
Snare  his  possessions. 

This  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan  war.0  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose xww*™*  to  signify  certain  magistrates  who  had  a  right  to  the 
estates  of  those  who  died  ^ptuovrcs  rCtv  hiabir^y,  without  lawful 
heirs ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  relations,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  persons  without  children,  were  called  \riputrrai.'  P*r~ 
sons  who  had  relations  were  usually  succeeded  by  them  in  their 
estates;  and  the  possessions  of  those  who  died  without  lawful  heirs 
belonged  to  the  prince,  the  commonwealth,  or  the  supreme  magistrate, 
as  the  laws  of  each  state  directed. 

The  Grecian  practice  concerning  wills  was  not  the  same  in  all 
places:  in  some  states  of  Greece  men  were  permitted  to  dispose  of 
their  estates;  in  others  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  that  privilege. 
Solon  was  much  commended  for  his  law  concerning  wills;'  for  be- 
fore his  time  all  the  wealth  of  deceased  persons  belonged  exclusively 
to  their  families;  but  he  permitted  them  to  bestow  their  property  on 
whom  they  pleased,  and  placed  every  man's  estate  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. He  did  not  allow,  however,  all  sorts  of  wills,  but  required  the 
following  conditions  in  all  persons  who  made  them  :— 


*  Isa-us  de  Htttfjd.  Astyphili. 

*  Id.  de  Hvred.  Ari>Urch.  Id.  de  Hai- 
red. Fhiloctera.  Harpocr. 

*  Taeta.  Chiliad,  vi.  Hist.  49. 
'  Horn.  Odys.      v.  200.  sqq. 


•  Hesiod.  Theogon.  ▼.  006. 

•  Horn.  II.     v.  158.  sq. 

•  Heiych.  v.  Xiipswrrol ;  Pollu*. 
p  Plut.  Solone. 
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1.  That  they  were  to  be  citizens  of  Athens,  not  slaves,  nor  fo- 
reigners, whose  estates  were  confiscated  to  the  public  use. 

2.  That  they  were  to  be  men  who  had  arrived  at  twenty  years  of 
age ;  for  women  and  men  under  that  age  were  not  permitted  to  dis- 
pose by  will  of  more  than  one  medium  of  barley.9 

3.  That  they  were  not  to  be  adopted  ;  for  when  adopted  persons 
died  without  issue,  the  estates  returned  to  the  relations  of  the  persons 
who  had  adopted  them. 

4.  That  they  should  have  no  male  children  of  their  own,  for  then 
the  estates  belonged  to  them.  If  they  had  daughters  only,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  inheritance  was  bequeathed  were  obliged  to  marry 
them/  Men,  however,  were  allowed  to  appoint  heirs  to  succeed 
their  children,  iu  case  they  happened  to  die  under  twenty  years  of 
age.' 

5.  That  they  should  be  in  their  proper  senses,  and  have  the  full 
use  of  their  understanding,  because  testaments  extorted  in  the 
phrenzy  of  a  disease,  or  in  the  dotage  of  old  age,  were  not  in  reality 
the  wills  of  the  persons  who  made  them. 

6.  That  they  should  not  be  under  imprisonment  or  other  con- 
straint, their  consent  beiug  theu  forced,  aud  not  to  be  considered 
voluntary. 

7.  That  they  should  not  be  seduced  into  it  by  the  artifice  or  insi- 
nuations of  a  wife/ 

Wills  were  usually  signed  before  several  witnesses,  who  put  seals  to 
them  for  confirmation,  and  then  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
called  tirtfieXTjrat,  who  were  obliged  to  see  them  performed.  At 
Athens,  some  of  the  magistrates,  especially  the  astynomi,  were  fre- 
quently present  at  the  making  of  wills."  Sometimes  the  archons  were 
also  present ;  and  whatever  was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  archons 
was  called  boats  f  which  word,  though  commonly  used  for  any  sort 
of  gift  or  present,  was  peculiarly  applied  to  legacies  and  things  dis- 
posed of  by  will.  Hence  bovvat'nmi  biaQivBai  are  sometimes  synony- 
mous terms ; "  and  to  succeed  Kara  booiv  sal  tcara  biadtatv,  by  gift  and 
will,  is  opposed  to  succession  vara  yivo%,  by  natural  right.  Some- 
times the  testator  declared  his  will  before  sufficient  witnesses,  without 
committing  it  to  writing/ 

They  began  the  form  of  their  wills  by  wishing  for  life  and  health, 
adding  afterwards,  that,  in  case  they  should  be  deprived  of  these 
blessings,  their  will  was  as  followed,  in  this  maimer :  "E<rra*  p&r  ev, 
car  bi  ti  cvfifirj,  raWa  biariQeficv.' 

From  the  estates  of  parents,  we  proceed  to  their  virtuous  and 
noble  actions,  the  rewards  of  which  were  frequently  inherited  by  their 
posterity.  These  rewards  consisted  not  merely  in  empty  titles  of 
honor,  or  expressions  of  respect,  but  in  more  substantial  acknowledge- 
ments, which  were  thought  due  to  the  memory  and  the  relations  of 
men  who  had  been  eminently  useful  in  the  service  of  their  country. 


9  Is  uns  de  Ifored.  Ari.Htar~hi. 

r  Id.  de  Pyrrhi  Herod. 

■  Demoalh.  Orat.  ii.  in  Stephan.  Test. 

'  Plut.  Sol  one. 

»  Lurai  de  Hrcred.  t'leonymi. 


■  Harpocrat.  rt  Suid.  v.  8<fcrir. 

w  Is.Mi§  in  x£yoi»  K\iipiKoit. 

'  Pint.  Alcibiade. 

y  Diopen.  Lacrt.  Arwtot.  Tl.e.pbraat. 
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In  many  places  their  children,  if  left  without  property,  were  provided 

for  by  The  slate,  and  educated  suitably  to  their  birth  at  the  public 
expense.  The  regard,  which  ihe  Athenians  paid  to  the  posterity  of 
those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  was  evidently  great. 
Aristides  dying  poor,  they  bestowed  on  his  son  Lysimachus  one  hun- 
dred Attic  pounds  of  silver,  with  a  plantation  of  as  many  acres  of 
ground  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Alcibiades,  they  also  ordered  that 
four  drachma  a  day  should  be  paid  him.  Lysimachus  leaving  a 
daughter  named  Policrite,  the  people  voted  her  the  same  provision 
of  corn  with  those  who  obtained  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games. 
They  also  allowed  to  each  of  the  two  daughters  of  Aristides  three 
hundred  drachu»«  from  the  public  treasury  for  their  portions." 

The  disgrace  attending  men's  vices  and  dishonorable  actions  was 
likewise  participated  by  their  children ;  for  it  was  ihought  only  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  shared  in  the  prosperity  and  good  fortune  of 
their  parents  should  also  partake  of  their  losses  and  miscarriages  : 


This  practice  was  not  owing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  parti- 
cular persons,  but  was  deemed  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason.  It 
may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  famous  Macedonian 
law,  by  whieh  it  was  ordered  that  men  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
their  king  should  not  only  suffer  death  with  their  children,  but  that 
all  those  who  were  nearly  allied  to  them  should  share  the  same  pu- 
nishment.* 

It  remains  to  add  something  concerning  the  grateful  returns  of 
children  to  their  parents,  which  appear  from  their  assiduous  attend- 
ance on  them  in  the  lowest  offices,  even  in  washing  and  anointing 
their  feet  : 


They  were  anxious  in  vindicating  the  honor,  and  revenging  the  injuries, 
of  their  parents/  They  were  c  areful  to  provide  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence for  their  old  ag<%  which  was  called  ytipofioant'iv,  and  to  per- 
form their  funeral  rites  with  decency  / 


Nw>  tuv      -rod  irarphs  ktiKta  rtfffrt  Awfaip.* 

Now  roe  ye  both  the  baseness  of  your  sire.  CowrtR. 


Kal  rrpana  pXv  tj  Qvy&rrip 


To\  yip  (pvrtvwv  xeuaai  ovk  (t  kv  <p&dvou 
Ol  yripoPoatdiffowri  *a)  Qavovra  <rt 
rifpiorcAoDai,  Kat  vpoQiiaovrou  vutpiv  \  f 


Other  sons 


Wilt  Ihou  noi,  therefore,  speed  thee  to  beget, 

To  cherish  thy  old  age,  to  grace  thee  dead, 

With  sumptuous  vests,  and  lay  thee  in  the  tomb?  Pottbh. 


>  Plot.  Ari»tide. 

•  Horn.  II.  A',  v.  112. 

*  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  baud  procul  a 


*  Aristophanes. 

d  Mom.  Odys.  7'.  v.  208. 

*  Eurip.  Medea  v.  1032. 


line. 


'Id.  Atceit.  602. 
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They  were  to  much  concerned  about  these  matters,  that  when  they 

undertook  any  hazardous  enterprise,  it  was  customary  to  engage  some 
of  their  friends  to  maintain  and  protect  their  aged  parents.'  Thus, 
when  the  Thebans  living  in  exile  at  Athens  conspired  to  free  their 
native  country  from  the  yoke  of  Lacedaeinoo,  they  divided  themselves 
into  two  companies,  and  agreed  that  one  should  endeavour  to  get 
possession  of  the  city  and  surprise  the  enemy,  whilst  the  other  should 
remain  in  Attica,  and  provide  for  the  parents  and  children  of  their 
associates,  if  they  perished  in  the  attempt.*  The  provision  made  by 
children  for  their  parents  was  termed  rpofeia,  and  by  the  poets  dpt- 
wriipia,  or  Openrpa,  and  sometimes  6piw*a.*  To  be  negligent  in  this 
matter  was  accounted  the  greatest  impiety,  and  most  worthy  of  the 
divine  vengeance.*  No  crime  was  thought  to  be  followed  with  more 
certain  and  inevitable  judgments  than  the  disobedience  and  dis- 
respectful behaviour  of  children  to  their  parents  ;  for  the  furies  and 
other  infernal  deities  were  believed  to  be  always  ready  to  execute  the 
curse  of  parents  thus  injured  by  their  children 


  *AXA4  8)  iaifjiuv 

Obcov  itwtpxoftdrri,  w4p*ait  W  psi  it  Wpdnmv 

How  from  my  father  should  I  vengeance  dread ! 
How  would  my  mother  curst*  my  hated  head  ! 
And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  fiends  the  cries, 
How  from  their  hell  would  vengeful  fiends  arise  ! 
Ahhorr'd  by  all,  accursed  my  name  would  grow. 


Various  instances  of  this  kind  occur,  as  those  of  CEdipus,  Theseus, 
and  others."  Nor  was  the  punishment  of  this  crime  left  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  gods  only,  but  was  frequently  inflicted  by  human 
appointment.  Solon  ordered  that  all  persons,  who  refused  to  make 
due  provision  for  ibeir  parents,  should  be  punished  with  An/j/a,  in- 
famy.* The  same  penalty  was  incurred  by  those  who  beat  their 
parents ;  nor  was  this  limited  to  their  parents  only,  but  extended  to 
their  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  and  other  progenitors.  When  any 
person  offered  himself  for  the  office  of  archon,  he  was  examined  with 
respect  to  bis  life  and  behaviour;  and  if  it  appeared  that  be  had  not 
honored  his  parents,  he  was  rejected. 

However,  there  were  some  cases  in  which  Solon  excused  children 
from  maintaining  their  parents,  as  when  they  had  been  brought  up 
to  no  trade  or  profession  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  subsist 
in  the  world  ;  for  the  care  and  trouble  of  parents  in  educating  their 
children  being  the  chief  foundation  of  those  duties  which  they  were 
to  expect  from  them,  their  default  in  that  respect  was  considered 
sufficient  to  absolve  children  from  their  allegiance.  In  like  mauner, 
they  who  were  prostituted  by  their  parents  were  not  obliged  to  main- 
tain them/   The  sons  of  harlots  were  also  declared  to  lie  under  no 

*  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  is.  v.  283.  -  Id.  Odys.  0.  v.  134. 

*  Phil  Pelopida.  •  Plal  de  Leg.  lib.  xi. 


»  Hetiod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib.  i.  v.  18.  *  jEschw.  Orat.  ia  Timarch. 
'  Horn.  II.,'.  v.  454. 


The  earth's  disgrace,  and  human  kind  my  foe. 


Pori. 


•  Lacrt.  Solone. 
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obligation  of  relieving  their  fathers,  who  made  their  very  birth  a 
scandal  and  reproach  to  them.? 

As  the  unkindness  of  parents  was  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
children  to  deny  them  relief  in  their  old  age,  so  the  disobedience  or 
extravagance  of  children,  whether  natural  or  adopted/  frequently  de- 
prived them  of  the  care  and  estate  of  their  parents.  However,  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  did  not  allow  fathers  to  disinherit  their  children 
from  passion  or  prejudice,  but  required  their  appearance  before  cer- 
tain judges  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  children  were 
found  deserving  of  so  severe  a  sentence,  the  public  crier  was  ordered 
to  proclaim  that  they  were  disinherited  :  hence  to  disinherit  a  son  is 
called  aTToti)pvlai  to*  vlbv ;  and  the  person  disinherited,  drorty»vrroc.' 
To  be  disinherited  was  also  denominated  itcniwrtip  too  yitowt ;  and 
to  be  received  again,  bvaXafjtfiaveoQai  els  to  yevos.  It  may  be  farther 
observed  that  parents  were  allowed  to  be  reconciled  to  their  children, 
but  could  never  again  abdicate  them,  lest  the  punishment  of  children 
should  become  endless,  and  their  fears  perpetual.1 

When  any  man,  either  through  dotage  or  other  infirmity,  became 
unfit  to  manage  bis  estate,  his  son  was  allowed  to  impeach  him  be- 
fore the  <ppaTopes,  men  of  his  own  ward,  who  were  empowered  lo  invest 
the  son  with  the  immediate  possession  of  his  inheritance."  There  is 
a  remarkable  story  concerning  Sophocles,  who  being  accused  by  lo- 
phon  and  his  other  sous  of  neglecting  his  affairs  through  dotage,  read 
to  the  judges  his  tragedy  called  (Edipus  Colonetu,  which  he  had 
then  lately  composed,  and  was  acquitted." 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Education  of  Youth. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  vices  inseparable  from  idleness,  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  Athenians,  took  great  care  to  accustom  boys  and  girls 
to  industry,  to  exercise  them  in  some  useful  labor,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  arts  and  discipline.0  For  the  first  five  years,  however,  no 
labor  that  required  application  was  to  be  imposed  on  childreu  ;*  that 
period  was  allotted  for  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  body. 
Both  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  in  the  public  schools.  The  girls 
were  allowed  little  food  and  their  waists  were  bound  about  to  ren- 
der them  elegant.*  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  taught  music 
and  literature :  the  Spartan  virgins  were  skilled  in  music  ;-  the  Tbe- 
ban  Corinna  excelled  in  poetry  and  Aspasia  was  more  famous  for 
her  eloquence  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation,  than  even  for  her 
beauty/ 


v  Plut.  Solone. 
r  Demosth.  in  Spudiam. 
'  Hesych.  in  ivotcfipvicros. 
1  Iscu*  de  Hscred.  Cironis. 

•  Ariatoph.  Nub.  act.  iii.  sc.  1. 

•  Cic.  de  Scnect.  Ariatopb.  Scbol.  ad 
Kanas. 

■  Tlut.  Solone  ;  Xenoph.  Meioor.  i». 


1.2. 

*  \  r  in  tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  mi.  cap.  IT. 
9  Tereni.  Eunuch,  act.  ii.  3.  21. 

*  Id.  ib.  t.  22. 

*  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

*  Pausan.  Bcrot,  cap.  axii. 
■  Athen.  r .  19. 
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If  the  fathers  of  boys  were  rich,  and  persons  of  distinction,  they 
kept  in  their  houses  private  teachers,  who  were  called  iratbaywyol,4  or 
wat&orpi&at,'  and  who  might  instruct  them  in  useful  learning.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  office  of  the  watiorpfflai  consisted 
chiefly  in  exercising  the  bodies  of  their  scholars  in  the  paltestra/ 

The  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  accustomed  to  have 
their  sons  taught  letters,  the  gymnastic  exercises,  music,'  and  some- 
times painting.*  To  understand  the  form  and  value  of  letters,  to 
trace  them  with  elegance  and  facility/  to  give  the  proper  length  and 
intonation  to  syllables,  formed  the  first  studies  of  boys.  They  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  their  teacher,  who  gave  instructions  to  a  great 
oumber  of  disciples.*  They  were  enjoined  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  punctuation,  till  it  was  time  to  instruct  them  in  the  rules.' 
They  often  read  the  fables  of  jEsop/"  and  frequently  repeated  verses 
which  they  knew  by  rote;  and  to  exercise  the  memory  of  their  pupils, 
the  professors  of  grammar  taught  them  passages  of  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  lyric  poets;"  but  as  tiie  poets  attribute  passions  to  the  gods, 
and  justify  those  of  men,  the  children  became  familiar  with  vice  be- 
fore they  knew  its  pernicious  nature.  For  this  reason,  collections  of 
select  pieces  of  pure  morality  were  formed  for  their  use  ;•  and  to  this 
were  sometimes  added  the  enumeration  of  the  troops  who  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  us  we  find  it  in  the  Iliad/ 

By  ypapunru,  letters,  is  understood  ypafifianm)  (sc.  rex»>j),  which 
at  first  denoted  iwttrTfytjv  row  yptyat  *ai  avayvvrai,  the  art  of  writing, 
and  with  propriety.'  The  same  became  afterwards  so  extensively 
used  as  to  signify  <pt\o\oytat  by  which  was  comprehended  a  know- 
ledge of  history,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  literature  in  general/ 

Young  men  of  liberal  fortunes  were  instructed  in  philosophy/  For 
this  purpose  there  were  gymnasia  and  public  schools  in  different  parts 
of  Greece.  At  Athens,  the  principal  were  the  Academy/  the  Ly- 
ceum," and  the  KwoVaoyei.*  At  Corinth  was  a  public  school  called 
Kpavttov     and  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes  was  another/ 

As  the  education  of  the  Spartan  children  differed  so  much  from 
that  of  the  other  Greeks,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of 
it  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  domestic  education  commonly  ended  ;v 
and  the  father  was  asked  whether  he  was  willing  that  his  son  should 


4  Plat  de  Puer.  Educat.  cap.  vii.  Horn. 
II.  r\  t.  442.  eq.  Auson.  Idyll,  it.  v.  2). 
Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  v.  103. aq. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  ▼.  909. 
/  /Fschin.  in  Timarch. 

r  Terent.  Eunuch,  ui.  2.  23.  Plut.  de 
Musica. 

*  Ariatot.  Polit.  »iii.  3. 

*  Lucian.  de  Gymnas. 

*  Plat.  A  Lib.    Derooath.  de  Coron. 
1  Ariatot.  de  Rhetor,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

■  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  128.  A  v.  v.  471. 
Ariatot.  ap.  Schol.  Atistoph.  ibid. 

*  Plat,  in  Protag.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  Lu. 
ciao.  de  Gymnas. 

Antiq.  o/Gr. 


•  Plat,  do  Leg.  lib.  vii. 
*»  Euatath.  in  11.  0. 

v  Ariatot.  Topic,  vi.  3. 
r  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  42.    Senec.  Epiat. 
Ixxxviii.    Quintil.  i.  4.  * 

•  Terent.  Andr.  i.  1.  v.  30. 
'  A.Vu\d.  Var.  Iliat.  it.  9. 

■  Id.  ib.  ix.  10  et  29.  Cic  de  Dirin. 
i.  13.  Acad.  Queat.  L  17. 

•  Heaven;   Diog.  Laert.  vi.  13.  Pau- 

san .  AttlC.  UX. 

•  Lucian.  Dial.  Mori.   Laert.  vi.  77. 

•  Cic.  Tuscul.  Qux-st.  ii.  61.  Sueton. 
in  Tiberio  xi. 

9  Plut.  Lycurgo. 
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be  brought  up  according  to  the  laws.  If  he  refused,  he  was  himself 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  ;*  but  if  he  consented,  the  youth 
had  for  his  guardians,  besides  his  parents,  the  laws,  the  magistrates, 
and  all  the  citizens,  who  were  authorized  to  interrogate,  to  advise, 
and  to  chastise  him,  and  who  would  themselves  have  been  punished 
if  they  had  spared  him  when  he  was  guilty.*  At  the  head  of  the 
children  was  placed  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  republic* 
He  distributed  them  into  different  classes,  over  each  of  which  pre- 
sided a  young  chief,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  sense  and  courage, 
and  was  called  eiprjy.  They  submitted  to  his  orders  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  to  the  chastisements  which  were  imposed  by  him,  and 
which  were  inflicted  with  rods  by  young  persons  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty.' 

The  regulations  to  which  they  were  subjected  became  daily  more 
rigid.  Their  hair  was  cut  off;  and  they  walked  without  stockings  or 
shoes  to  accustom  themselves  to  bear  the  rigor  of  the  seasons.  They 
sometimes  exercised  quite  naked.'  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  they 
laid  aside  the  tunic,  and  wore  only  a  cloak,  which  was  to  last  them  a 
whole  year.'  They  were  seldom  permitted  the  use  of  baths  and  per- 
fumes. Each  company  lay  together  on  the  tops  of  reeds,  which 
grew  out  of  the  river,  and  which  they  broke  oil  with  their  bands 
without  employing  any  iron  instrument/ 

The  tipriv  was  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  ace,  who,  as  a  reward  for 
his  courage  and  prudence,  was  appointed  to  give  lessons  to  a  number 
of  other  youths  committed  to  his  care.*  He  was  at  their  head  when 
they  encountered  each  other,  when  they  swam  over  the  Eurotas, 
when  they  hunted,  wrestled,  ran,  or  engaged  in  the  different  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium.  On  their  return  home  they  took  a  wholesome 
and  frugal  meal/  which  was  prepared  by  themselves.  The  strongest 
furnished  wood  ;  and  the  weaker,  herbs  and  other  provisions,  which 
they  had  conveyed  away  by  stealth  from  the  gardens,  or  from  the 
halls  in  which  the  public  repasts  were  held.  If  they  were  discovered, 
they  were  sometimes  whipped,  and  prohibited  from  approaching  the 
table  ;•  and  sometimes  they  were  dragged  to  an  altar,  around  which 
they  sang  verses  in  ridicule  of  themselves.*  When  the  supper  was 
over,  their  young  leader  ordered  some  of  them  to  sing,  and  proposed 
questions  to  others,  from  their  answers  to  which  he  judged  of  their 
wit  or  sentiment-.  They  who  spoke  without  reflection  were  slightly 
chastised  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  aged  men,  who  attended 
at  these  conversations,  and  were  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  the  sen- 
tences of  the  eipif»',  but  who,  through  fear  of  weakening  his  authority, 
waited  till  he  was  alone  before  they  punished  him  for  his  severity  or 
indulgence.' 

The  youth  of  Laceda:mon  received  only  a  slight  tincture  of  learn- 


1  Plut.  Instik  Lacon.  /  Plut.  Eycurgo. 

*  Id.  ib.  i  Id.  ib. 

*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  *  Id.  Inttit. 
'  Idem.  1  Id.  Lycurgn. 

a  Plut.  Lycurgo.  *  Id.  Inatit.  Lacon. 

*  Xenoph.  de  Hep.  Laced.    Plut.  Ly-  '  Id.  Lycurgo. 
cargo  ;  Ju*lin.  lib.  ni.  cap.  3. 
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iog  ;  but  they  were  taught  to  express  themselves  with  purity,  and  to 
perform  in  the  choruses  of  dancing  and  music.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  country,  and  the  shame  of 
those  who  had  betrayed  it,  they  also  composed  poems,  in  which  great 
ideas  were  expressed  with  simplicity,  and  elevated  sentiments  with  an 
animated  warmth." 

Every  day  the  ephori  attended  on  their  youthful  pupils,  and  exa- 
mined whether  their  education  was  carefully  conducted,  whether  any 
improper  delicacy  had  been  suffered  to  insinuate  itself  into  their  beds 
or  apparel,  and  whether  they  were  disposed  to  corpulency."  This 
last  article  was  considered  of  great  importance,  for  excessive  corpu- 
lence seemed  to  be  a  proof  of  luxurious  indolence  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  it,  they  were  employed  the  greatest  part  of  every  day 
in  the  gymnasium.' 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  they  engaged  in  combats  with  each  other  in 
the  Platanistas and  at  the  same  period  their  leaders  required  from 
them  more  modesty,  submission,  temperance,  and  ardor.*  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Spartans  continued,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
during  their  whole  life/ 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Times  of  Eating. 

According  to  some  authors/  the  times  of  eating  were  four  every 
day.  1.  'Arparutyia,  the  morning  meal,  was  so  termed,  because  it 
was  customary  at  this  time  to  eat  pieces  of  bread  dipped  in  wine  un- 
mixed with  water,  which  was  called  atparov.  This  meal  is  denomi- 
nated by  Homer'  npiorov,  which  was  derived  d»d  roD  Ae/pciy,  from  its 
being  first  taken  away  ;  or  rather  &*6  tov  apim^yt  because  the  heroes 
went  immediately  from  this  meal  to  war,  where  they  behaved  them- 
selves valiantly."  Sometimes  it  was  termed  htavri<m<T^oft  breakfast, 
and  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun."  2.  Aetirrov  was  so 
named  because  after  this  meal,  bu  wore h  .  it  was  usual  to  return  to 
the  war,  or  other  labor ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  synonymous  with 
apurrov,  being  taken  for  the  morning  meal."  3.  AetAnor,  which  was 
also  sometimes  termed  eovtptffpa,  was  the  afternoon  meal.  4.  At>- 
wos*  was  the  supper,  which  afterwards,  among  the  latter  Greeks,  was 
termed  bttxvov  ;  and  the  word  bopnos  is  said  to  be  derived  from  lavtp- 
xos,  that  meal  being  eaten  the  last  before  going  to  sleep/  Some 


■•  Pint.  Lycurgo.  1  Horn.  Odys.      v.  2. 

«  i£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  "  Schol.  in  Htm.  II. 

•  Id. ib.  •  Id. ib. 

P  Lucian.  de  Gyranas.  ■  Athen.  loco  citato. 

«  Xenoph.  de  Kep.  Laced.  *  Horn.  Ody».  jS7 .  v.  20. 

»  Plut.  LycuTgo.  v  Schol.  in  Horn.  II.  0. 
'  Athcn.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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enumerate  the  times  of  eating  as  follows :—  I.  tutp&nwfMi  2.  api- 
vtov  ;  3.  iewtptofia  ;  4.  be'nrvov.  However,  tbe  generality  of  authors 
agree  that  the  ancient  Greeks  took  only  three  meals  a  day,  and  omit 
the  third  meal  called  betXivov  ;  and  that  they  who  considered  betXtrov, 
or  €<nrtpiapa,  as  a  meal  distinct  from  the  bopiros,  seem  to  have  no 
good  foundation  for  that  opinion.'  Afterwards,  the  names  being 
changed,  apiarov  denoted  dinner,  bopvot  the  afternoon  repast,  and 
heiievov  supper/ 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  only  two  meals 
a  day,  the  apurrov  and  bvpizos,  and  that  the  rest  are  only  different 
names  of  these.*  It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  those  early 
ages  the  mode  of  living  was  very  frugal  and  temperate.  Among  tbe 
Greeks,  to  breakfast  or  dine  to  the  full  was  accounted  extravagance  ; 
and  it  was  thought  sutficieut,  after  ihe  business  and  labor  of  the  day, 
to  refresh  themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal/ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Several  Sorts  of  Entertainments. 

IN  the  primitive  ages,  Traoa  ov^nroalov  avvayuyi)  rr)v  alriav  eis  devr 
uvi<f>epet  all  meetings  at  enteitainments  were  occasioned  by  devotion 
to  the  gods.4*  Nor  was  it  usual  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  free  use 
of  wine  or  dainties,  unless  on  a  religious  account/  At  festivals  they 
rested  from  their  labors,  and  lived  more  plentifully  than  at  other 
times,  believing  that  ou  such  occasions  the  gods  were  present  at  their 
tables/  This  induced  them  to  conduct  themselves  with  piety  and 
decency,  and  not  to  drink  to  excess  ;  but  having  refreshed  themselves 
with  moderation,  they  offered  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  then  re- 
turned home/ 

Afterwaids,  when  a  more  free  manner  of  living  was  introduced, 
we  meet  with  three  sorts  of  entertainments;  elAax/wj,  ya/uos,  aud 
epavos,  which  are  all  enumerated  in  the  following  verse  : — 

EiXartVj  ij«  70^01,        ovk  Ipavos  rh  5e  >'  iarlv  J* 

In  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast  ? 
For  one  at  common  charge  it  cannot  be. 

Hence,  there  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  three  separate  kinds  of 
entertainments  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but  these  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  tikarriyti  and  epavos,  under  one  of  which  ydfios,  the  marriage 
feast,  may  be  comprehended.  EtXcurmj  is  sometimes  termed  cvwx'"* 
and  avvn$o\ov  iW>ov,  and  was  an  eutertainment  provided  at  tbe 


2  A  then.  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 
-  Id.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Lustath.  ad  Odvs.  ff. 
et  ad  Odys.  it'. 

'  A  then.  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 

«  Hut.  Svmpos.  viii.  (^uitst.  C. 


d  Athen.  lib.  v. 

•  Id.  lib.  ii. 

/  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  v. 

t  Athen.  lib.  viii.  cap.  16.  sub  rinem. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  a',  r.  226. 
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expense  of  one  person.'  On  the  contrary,  Spavot  was  an  entertain- 
ment made  at  the  common  charge  of  all  present,  and  received  its 
name  aw©  row  ovvtpyv  ra<  trv^iptiv  eraaroF,  because  every  man  con- 
tributed his  proportion.1  This  entertainment  was  sometimes  termed 
Vinous  ;  and  hence  the  guests  were  called  ovvQiaaQrat,  though  more 
commonly  cpavttrrai.  What  each  guest  contributed  was  termed  <rv/*- 
fpop'a,  eia<popa,  KarafioXrj,  <rv/i/3oX^f  &c.  ;  and  hence  the  entertainment 
was  named  btixvov  (rvfupopijroy,  evfifioXifialov,  to  airo  crvfi(}oXf}s,  rara- 
fioXiov,  and  sometimes  to  Ik  koivov,  &c.  At  Argos  the  contribution 
was  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  x***  persona  who  collected  the 

contributions  had  the  same  denomination  as  the  guests,  and  were 
called  epavunai. 

Hither  may  be  referred  btiicvov  owayuytpov  or  ovvayityiov,  derived 
from  awuytiy,  which  by  a  peculiar  signification  denotes  to  drink  to- 
gether ;  but  whether  this  entertainment  was  the  same  as  iparos  is  un- 
certain.' 

AetTpa  ex-tooai/ja,  or  c£  iwiboparw,  were  entertainments  in  which 
some  of  the  guests  contributed  more  than  their  exact  proportion  ;  to 
do  which  was  termed  Imbibovat. 

To  uwo  airvplbos  was  when  any  person,  having  provided  his  own 
supper,  put  it  into  a  basket,  and  went  to  eat  it  at  another  man's 
house."*  Different  from  this  was  the  Roman  tportula,  which  con- 
sisted of  alms  received  by  clients  from  their  rich  patrons,  in  a  basket 
so  denominated.  'Axo  enrvplbos  btwtiv  signifies  also  to  receive  in  a 
basket  a  piece  of  silver,  or  fragments  of  meat  instead  of  a  supper." 

The  tpavm  being  provided  at  less  expense  than  other  entertain- 
ments, in  which  one  person  sustained  the  whole  charge,  were  gene-' 
rally  most  frequented,  and  were  recommended  by  many  as  conducive 
to  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood."  They  were  also  for  the 
most  part  conducted  with  more  order  and  propriety,  because  the 
guests  who  ate  of  their  own  collation  only  were  usually  more  sparing 
than  when  they  were  feasted  at  another  man's  expense for  it  ap- 
pears that  their  behaviour  at  public  feasts  was  different  from  that  at 
private  entertainments,  in  which  intemperance  and  unseemly  actions 
frequently  prevailed.7  They  who  were  present  without  contributing 
towards  the  expense  of  the  entertainment,  were  termed  avvfxfioXot ;  in 
which  condition  were  poets  and  singers,  and  others  who  diverted  the 
company : 

'Aramt  rvAn  kml  iaiKai  ftunutv  r 

We  lingers  always  feast  without  smoke. 

for  uKaxva  Bvtiv,  to  feast  or  kill  without  smoke,  was  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  those  who  partook  of  entertainments  without  being  at  the 
charge  and  trouble  of  providing  them ;  hence  the  following  expres- 
sion : — 


*  Schol.  Horn,  ad  Odys.  a.  V.  226. 
A  then.  ? iii.  16.  Euststh.  ad  Horn.  Od.  a'. 

*  Schol.  ad  Od  vs.  a',  v.  226.  Athen. 
▼iii.  16.    Plant.  CutcuI.  i».  1.  IS. 

'  Athen.  lib.  \  iii.  sab  finem. 
■  Id. ib. 


■  Hesychius. 

•  Hestod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib.  ii.  r.  S40. 

9  Euststh.  sd  Odys.  d. 

«  Horn.  Odys.  a',  v.  226.  sq. 

r  Athen,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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By  this  was  meant  that  the  Muses  aod  their  favorites  were  always 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  others.  Hence  also  aavftfloXos  some- 
times denotes  a  useless  person,  who  is  maintained  by  other  men,  and 
contributes  nothing  towards  the  charge/ 

Lastly,  in  many  places  were  public  entertainments,  at  which  a 
whole  city,  a  tribe,  or  any  other  body  or  fraternity  of  men,  were  pre- 
sent.   These  were  designated  by  the  general  names  maiua,  *avbai- 
aiat,  &c. ;  or  sometimes  from  the  body  of  men  who  were  admitted, 
brjfiodoitHai,  beivva  bijfjiooia,  and  brifiorua,  tyarpiKti,  ^vXerira,  &c. ; 
according  as  those  of  the  same  bijfios  borough,  <j>parpia  fraternity,  or 
<l>v\})  tribe,  met  together.    The  provision  was  sometimes  furnished 
by  contributions,  sometimes  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich,  and  at  other 
times  from  the  public  revenue.    The  design  of  these  entertainments, 
which  in  some  places  were  appointed  by  the  laws,  was  to  accustom 
men  to  frugality,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good  neighbourhood. 
They  were  first  instituted  in  Italy  by  Italus,  king  of  that  country.* 
Next  to  these,  in  order  of  time,  were  those  appointed  in  Crete  by 
king  Minos,  after  whose  example  Lycurgus  instituted  the  public  en- 
tertainments at  Sparta,  though  the  name  was  varied  ;  for  the  Cretans 
termed  their  syssitia,  or  public  entertainments,  hvbotiat  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians, 0et£/rm;*  but  some  affirm  that,  anciently,  the  Lace- 
daemonians did  not  use  the  word  ^eto/rra,  but  hvbptia,  which  was  the 
Cretan  name.0  These  entertainments  of  the  Spartans  were  conducted 
with  the  greatest  frugality,  and  persons  of  alt  ages  were  admitted  ; 
tbe  young  being  obliged  to  repair  thither  as  to  bibaaicaXeia  (rw^ooor- 
vtjs,  schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  in  which  by  the  example 
and  useful  discourse  of  those  who  were  more  advanced  in  years,  tbev 
were  taught  good  manners  and  useful  knowledge/    The  Athenians 
bad  also  their  syssitia,  particularly  that  in  which  the  senate  of  five 
hundred,  together  with  others  who,  on  account  of  the  public  services 
or  eminent  merit  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  the  honor,  were  entertained  at  the  public  expense.  There 


In  the  primitive  ages,  men  lived  on  such  fruits  as  grew  without  art 
or  cultivation,  and  desired  no  other  beverage  than  water  from  foun- 
tains and  rivers/  Anciently,  at  Argos,  the  people  fed  chiefly  on 
pears;  at  Athens,  on  figs;  in  Arcadia, on  acorns;'  and  so  celebrated 


were 


CHAP.  XIX. 


The  Materials  of  which  Entertainments  consisted. 


*  Leonid.  Epigram. 
1  Plut.  Coriolaoo. 

•  ArUtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  vfl,  cap.  10. 
■  Piut.  Lycurgo. 


»  AristoU 

*  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

9  Lucfet.  lib.  t. 
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were  the  Arcadians  for  living  oti  that  sort  of  food,  that  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ftaXarrjfayoi,  acorn-eaters.*  Most 
other  nations  in  Greece  also  used  acorns.  Hence  it  was  customary 
at  Athens,  when  marriage  festivals  were  observed,  for  a  boy  to  enter 
with  a  bough  full  of  acorns,  and  a  plate  covered  with  bread,  and  to 
proclaim,  "fyvyov  ratcov,  evpov  apeivor,  T  have  escaped  the  worst,  and 
found  the  better ;  which  was  done  in  memory  of  their  leaving  the  use  of 
acorns  for  that  of  bread.  Hence,  also,  some  of  the  trees  which  bore 
acorns  were  termed  ^ayoi,  from  ^dyeiv,  to  eat,  and  in  Latin  esculi,  from 
esca,  food.'  Ancient  authors  relate  that  in  the  first  ages  men  lived  on 
acorns  and  berries,  and  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  ploughing  the  earth  for  corn  ;c  but  they  believed  that 
in  the  golden  age,  when  men  enjoyed  all  kinds  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity, the  ground  produced  corn  without  cultivation/*  Afterwards, 
the  earth  became  unfruitful,  and  men  fell  into  extreme  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  till  Ceres  taught  them  the  art  of  sowing  and  several  other 
useful  inventions,  the  memory  of  which  was  celebrated  many  ages 
after  on  their  festival  days.*  The  first  that  Ceres  instructed  in  sow- 
ing and  tilling  the  ground  was  Triptolemus,  by  whom  that  knowledge 
was  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  Athenians.  Afterwards, 
she  imparted  the  same  art  to  Eumelus,  a  citizen  of  Patre  in  Achaia, 
by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  that  country,  as  it  was  also 
by  Areas  into  Arcadia/  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  making  and 
baking  bread  to  Pan.  At  first,  barley  was  used  before  any  other  sort 
of  corn,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  food  that  the  gods  imparted 
to  mankind  ;*  but  it  was  afterwards  in  use  only  among  the  poor,  who 
were  unable  to  furnish  their  tables  with  better  provision. 

Bread  was  called  apros ;  and  being  the  chief  and  most  necessary 
kind  of  food,4  it  sometimes  denoted  all  sorts  of  meat  and  drink.'  By 
a  metonymy  it  was  also  denominated  eriros.*  The  Greeks  used  to 
carry  it  in  a  basket  which  was  made  of  twigs  or  cane,  and  which  was 
called  Kaveov  and  Kavovv,1  They  baked  their  bread  either  under  the 
ashes,  and  then  the  loaves  were  called  tnrob'iTai  aproim  and  eyKpvfiat  ;* 
or  in  the  tpifiavf,  oven,  when  they  were  denominated  KM/Sartrai/  and 
the  same  bread  was  also  termed  hrrfap/  They  had  likewise  another 
kind  of  bread  called  fi&ga,  which  was  common  food,  and  was  made 
of  meal,  salt,  and  water ;  to  which,  some  say,  was  added  oil.*  "AA- 
firoy,  barley-meal,  was  chiefly  in  use  ;p  and  the  flour  of  barley  was 
dried  at  the  fire,  or  fried  after  it  had  been  soaked  in  water and  that 
barley-meal  was  in  great  request  appears  from  the  portico  at  Athens 

■  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  t.  482.  aiod.  Oper.  lib.  i.  t.  146. 

*  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  ivii.  cup.  7.  *  Horn.  Odya.  ar*.  v.  147.  Theocrit. 
«  Macrob.  in  Somnium  Scipionis  lib.  ii.    Idyll,  xxiv.  t.  135.    Virg.  vEn.  i.  v.  705. 

cap.  10.  m  Athen.  lib.  iii.  cap.  27. 

4  Heaiod.  Oper.  lib.  i.  t.  116.  *  Id.  ib.  cap.  25.    Suid.  Heaych. 
'  Macrob.  in.  Soron.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.       •  Athon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 

f  Pauaan.  Attic.  Achaic.  Area  i.  %      f  Id.  ib. 

*  A  i  midor.  lib.  i.  cap.  71.  *  Hesych.  in  Mei£a  ;  Aristoph.  Schol. 

*  Athen.  it.  15.  ad  Pac.  t.  1.  Athen.  lib.  xir. 
1  Matth.  it.  2.  r  Euatath.  ad  II.  V.  t.  639. 

*  Horn.  II.  «'.  v.  341.  *.  v.  507.  He-      <  Plin.  viii.  7. 
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in  which  it  was  sold,  and  which  was  called  uXfylrtov  eroa,1  and  ctl<. 
a\$iTtncu\ks.u  They  also  used  Qpiov,  which  was  a  composition  of  rice, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  honey,  and  was  wrapped  in  fig  leaves,  whence  it 
obtained  its  name/  Muttutov  was  made  of  cheese,  garlick,  eggs, 
and  some  other  ingredients,  mixed  together.* 

The  poor  excavated  their  bread,  and  into  the  hollow  put  sauce, 
which  they  supped.  This  kind  of  bread  was  called  fuorvWa,*  or 
fiiarvXrj,  aud  hence  the  verb  fjuarvXkaffOai.*  The  poor  of  Attica  also 
lived  on  garlick  and  onions.*  The  Greeks  had  many  sorts  of  cakes, 
as  vvpafiovs,  a  cake  made  of  wheat  mixed  with  honey  ;*  errjo^ow,  a 
calie  made  of  hooey  and  sesame  ;*  df/ii/Xo*,  a  cake  made  of  very  white 
flour  ;c  irpia,  very  sweet  cakes  ;4  fieXirrovra,  a  cake  of  honey  and 
wheat  ;•  olvovrra,  a  cake  of  wine  and  wheat/  &c. 

In  the  first  ages,  men  abstained  entirely  from  flesh,  from  an  opiuion 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  it,  or  to  pollute  the  altars  of  the  gods  with 
the  blood  of  living  creatures. t  Of  all  animals  swine  were  the  first 
that  were  used  for  food,  being  wholly  unserviceable  for  every  other 
purpose.4  On  the  contrary,  for  several  ages  after  flesh  was  eaten,  it 
was  thought  unlawful  to  kill  oxen,  because  they  were  very  serviceable 
to  mankind,  and  assisted  in  cultivating  the  ground.  It  was  also  un- 
usual to  kill  young  animals ;  and  hence  Priam  reproved  his  sons  for 
feasting  on  young  lambs;'  the  reason  of  which  was  either  that  it  ap- 
peared cruel  to  deprive  of  life  those  wbicb  had  scarcely  tasted  its 
joys,  or  that  it  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  species  :  hence  at  a 
time  when  there  were  only  few  sheep  at  Athens,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  forbade  &*lcrov  apvos  yeveodm,  to  eat  lambs  that  had  never 
been  shorn.  The  ancients  were  not  anxious  to  obtain  delicacies  or 
rarities,  but  were  content  with  sheep,  goats,  swine,  oxen  (after  it  be- 
came lawful  to  kill  them),  animals  which  they  caught  in  hunting,  and 
what  could  be  most  easily  provided,  and  afforded  the  most  bemlthy 
nourishment.  Hence  all  the  Greeks  in  Homer  are  represented  as 
living  on  a  simple  diet ;  and  both  young  and  old,  kings  aud  private 
men,  were  satisfied  with  the  same  provision.  The  courtiers  of  Pene- 
lope, though  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  were  not  entertained 
with  either  fish  or  fowl,  or  any  delicacies  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  Homer's  heroes  neither  boiled  their  meat,  nor  dressed  it  with 
sauces,  but  only  roasted  it.*  In  most  places,  indeed,  the  ancient 
manner  of  dressing  meat  was  to  roast  it ;  and  some  say  that  io  the 
heroic  ages  they  never  ate  boiled  flesh but  this  is  denied  by  others," 


'  Hesych. 

■  Aristoph.  Ecclesiaz.  v.  682. 

*  Schol.  Ariatopb.  ad  Equit.  t.  1100. 
et  ad  Ran.  t.  134. 

■  Id.  ib.  ad  Acharn.  v.  175.  et  ad 
Equit.  v.  768. 

*  Id.  ib.  ad  Plut.  v.  627. 

f  Id.  ib.  et  ad  Equit.  r.  824. 

*  Id.  ib.  ad  Plut.  v.  819.  et  ad  Equit. 
t.  697. 

-  Aristoph.  Equit.  t.  277.  cum  Schol. 

*  Id.  Thejmoph.  v.  &77. 


'  Id.  Pac.  1194. 
A  Id.  Acharn.  v.  1091. 

•  Id.  Nub.  v.  607.  Lucian.  Lexiphan. 
Poll.  vi.  11.  aeg.  76. 

/  Aristoph.  Plut.  1122. 

t  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  vi.  Parphjr. 

*  Cic.  de  Natura  Deor.  lib.  ii. 
<  Atheneui. 

*  Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

'  Serrius  in  /En.  li  b.  i. 

•  Athen.  i.  19. 
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who  show  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  boiled  meat  was  some- 
times provided,  from  Ulysses  receiving  at  an  entertainment  the  foot 
of  an  ox,  which  it  is  well  known  is  never  roasted  ;  and  also  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  Iliad  : 


This  was  the  manner  of  living  among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  nor  were 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  later  ages  less  temperate  than  their  ancestors, 
as  long  as  they  observed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  They  constantly  ate 
at  the  avaairm,  public  entertainments,  in  which  the  food  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  was  distributed  to  each  person  in  a  certain  pro- 

Sort  ion.  The  chief  part  of  the  provision  was  fxtXas  &<$>fi6s,  the  black 
roth,  which  was  so  unpleasant,  that  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  who  was 
entertained  at  Sparta,  observed  that,  "  he  no  longer  wondered  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  the  most  valiant  soldiers  in  the  world, 
when  any  man  iu  his  senses  would  choose  rather  to  die  a  thousand 
times  than  to  live  on  such  vile  food."0  Agesilaus  distributed  among  the 
slaves  certain  sweetmeats,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
Thasians,  and  observed  that  the  servants  of  virtue  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge in  such  delicacies,  it  being  unworthy  of  men  of  free  birth  to 
share  those  pleasures  by  which  slaves  are  allured.  For  this  reason 
the  cooks  of  Lacedaemon  were  6\powoiot  npivs  /joVov,  dressers  of  flesh 
only ;  and  they  who  understood  any  thing  more  in  the  art  of  cookery 
were  expelled  from  Sparta,  as  persons  infected  with  the  plague.' 
This  custom  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancieut  heroes,  who  kept  no 
cooks,  but  sometimes  dressed  their  own  victuals : 


Sometimes  the  n/pvircf,  heralds,  those  servants  &vbp&v  re  fkwv  re,  of 
both  gods  and  men,  as  they  are  called,  who  were  employed  not 
only  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  but  also  in  performing  many  of  the 
holy  rites  at  sacrifices,  served  as  cooks ;  and  hence  the  ancieut  cooks 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  Qvri&it  tpicetpoi,  skilled  in  the  art  of  di- 
vining by  sacrifices,  and  vpoiaravTo  yuptav  cat  oWiwv,  managed  mar- 
riage feasts  and  sacrifices/ 

But  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  later  ages,  the  art  of  cookery 
was  held  in  greater  esteem,  though  some  Greeks  still  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  the  meanest  person  that  was  freeboru.'  The  Sicilian  cooks 
were  prized  above  all  others  ;'  and  the  Sicilians  were  so  remarkable 
for  their  luxurious  manner  of  living,  that  ItceA<*>)  rpoVe£a,  a  Sicilian 
table,  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  one  furnished  very  profusely." 

"  Horn.     <p'.  r.  8C2.  r  Athen.  lib.  xi*.  cmp.  2S. 

*  Athen.  lib.  i  v.  cap.  6.  *  Id.  ibid. 

f  iElian.  lib.  xW.  cap.  7.  Maxim.  Tyr.       1  Id.  ibid. 
Dissert,  vii.  -  Suidas.  / 

»  Horn.  II.  i'.  v.  209. 


'A*  5(  \40rit  fc?  tvbw,  4wtry6fitvos  irvpl  voW$, 
Kvia<rp  fi*\S6fttros  anaAuT  pttptus  tridAoio." 

As  when  tbe  flames  beneath  a  cauldron  rise, 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice. 


Pofe. 


 rdfUKP  V  upa  fas  'Ax<AAcfa, 

Kal  T*  niv  to  fdarvW«f  $cal  lift?  bfakouHV  (tup*:* 

Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 

The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides.    Fo  pe. 


Antiq.  of  Gr. 
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Next  to  the  Lacedaemonian  tables,  those  of  Athens  are  said  to 
have  been  furnished  most  frugally,  the  Athenian  soil  being  unfruit- 
ful, and  supplying  no  more  provision  than  was  barely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  The  entertainments  at  Athens  were 
so  very  parsimonious,  that  Dromeas,  an  Athenian  parasite,  being  asked 
whether  the  suppers  at  Athens,  or  those  at  Chalcis,  were  more  sump- 
tuous, replied,  that  at  Chalcis  the  irpootfitov,  first  course,  was  prefera- 
ble to  the  whole  feast  at  Athens.'  Hence  to  live  'ArrurtynDs,  like  an 
Athenian,  signifies  to  live  penuriously.0 

The  poor  were  accustomed  to  feed  on  grasshoppers,*  and  also  on 
the  extremities  of  leaves.*  The  Greeks  were  very  fond  of  fish  and 
yet  no  where  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  do  we  find  that  fish  were  set  before 
heroes  \"  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  heroic  ages  all  did  not  abstaiu  from 
eating  them.*  In  like  manner  they  were  lovers  of  eels  dressed  with 
beets;  and  the  eels  thus  dressed  were  called  eyx&eu  evTCTcvrXarwpi- 
vat.e  They  also  ate  r«/'txos»  sa^  *,sn»  °^  wmcn  the  neck  and  the  belly 
were  their  favorite  parts.**  Their  ^eurepatrpoVtfai,  second  courses/  con- 
sisted of  sweetmeats,  apples,  almonds,  nuts,  figs,  peaches,  &c,  which 
were  called  rpuncra/  rpayiy/Licira,*  eiribop-n-tfffAara ,A  Tre/u/iara,'  &c. ;  but 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  were  not  sometimes  used  in  the  first 
course.*    Lastly,  they  used  d\«s,  salt,  in  almost  every  kind  of  food/ 

From  the  Grecian  meat,  we  proceed  next  to  their  drink.  In  the 
primitive  ages,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  common  beverage 
was  water,"1  with  which  they  were  supplied  from  the  nearest  fountain. 
Afterwards,  hot  fountains  were  in  great  request,  from  the  example  of 
Hercules,  who,  being  very  much  fatigued  with  labor,  refreshed  him- 
self at  a  hot  fountain,  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  discovered  to 
him  by  Minerva  or  Vulcan  ;  and  this  sort  of  water  was  thought  verv 
beneficial."  Hence,  Homer  relates  that  one  of  the  fountains  of  the 
river  Scamander  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  other  hot;*  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  infer  from  the  poet  that  hot  walers  were  drunk  in  the 
heroic  ages  S  and  they  seem  to  have  been  used  only  for  bathing,  un- 
less prescribed  by  the  physicians,  as  was  usually  done  in  the  cases  of 
old  men,  and  others  with  weak  stomachs.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
that,  in  ages  later  than  the  time  of  Homer,  hot  water,  as  a  beverage, 
was  in  request  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  whom  the  custom  of 
drinking  it  came  to  the  Romans.* 


v  Athen.  lib*  iv.  cap.  3. 
"  Id.  ibid,  cap.  5. 

*  Aristopli.  Acliarn.  v.  1115.  s<|.  ct  r. 
»71. 

v  .l.lian.  Var.  Hist,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  2G. 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  v.  993. 

;  Amtoph.  Ran.  v.  1100.  Athen.  lib, 
viii.  cap.  1 1, 

"  IMat.de  Rep.  lib.  iii. 

*  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  b.  Pint.  Sympns. 
e  Amtoph.  Acharn.  v.  MM.  Pac.  v. 

101  1.     Attn  i).  lib.  vii.  cap.  111. 

Si  hoi.  Arixtoph.  ad  Acharn.  v.  966. 
Athen.  lib.  iii.  cap.  33. 
'  Allien,  lib.  *iv.  tap.  10. 


/  <£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  31. 
f  Schol.  Aristoph.  nd  Plut.  v.  li>0. 

*  Allien,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  10. 

•  Id.  ex  Antiphane  lib.  xir.  c.  If. 

*  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

'  Horn.  II.  i\  v. 214.    Plut.  S\mpi*. 

vi. 

■  Horn.  II.         v.  825.  rel  Cat*!  ^ 
Nav.  v.  332.    Pind.  Olymp.  Od.  vi.  e-tr. 
v.  2.    Athen.  ii.  4. 
»  Plat.  Cnlia. 

•  Horn.  II.  x'.  v.  147. 

i'  Poll.  lib.  ix.  cap.  G.    Athen.  iii.  35. 
•i  Plant.  Curcnl.    Horat.  lib.  iii.  <.*J 
19.    Athen.  lib.  ii.  c*p.  2. 
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But  the  Greeks  used  cold  more  frequently  than  hot  water;  and  in 
order  to  drink  it  extremely  cold,  tliey  tempered  it  with  ice,  which 
they  preserved  during  the  heat  of  summer  by  different  means,  and 
chiefly  by  wrapping  it  in  cloth  and  straw/  *Wlien  Alexander  the 
Great  besieged  Petra,  a  city  of  India,  he  filled  thirty  ditches  with 
ice,  which  being  covered  with  oaken  boughs,  remained  entire  for  a 
lonsr  time.' 

The  invention  of  wine  was  ascribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris, 
by  the  Latins  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  to  whom  di- 
vine honors  were  paid  on  that  account.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of 
wines  was  discovered  in  jEtolia  by  Orestheus  the  son  of  Deacalion, 
wh«se  grandson  CEneus,  the  father  of  ^tolus,  from  whom  that  part  of 
Greece  received  its  appellation,  was  so  called  from  oival,  which  was 
the  ancient  name  of  vines.  Some  derive  olios,  the  name  of  wine, 
from  this  CEneus,  who,  as  they  say,  was  the  first  that  discovered  the 
art  of  pressing  wine  from  grapes  : 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  vine  was  first  discovered  in  Olympia, 
near  the  river  Alpheus.  Some  report  that  it  was  first  known  at  Plin- 
thion,  a  town  of  Egypt  ;  and  hence  the  Egyptians  are  thought  to 
have  derived  their  immoderate  love  and  use  of  this  liquor,  which  they 
considered  so  necessary  to  the  human  frame,  that  they  invented  a  sort 
of  wine  made  of  barley  for  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase that  which  was  pressed  from  grapes.*  The  Athenians  pretended 
that  in  the  reign  of  Paudion  the  First,  fifth  king  of  Athens,  they  com-' 
municated  to  all  Greece  the  art  of  making  wine."  Others  ascribe  that 
honor  to  one  Eumolpus,  who  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  migrating 
from  that  country  settled  in  Atlica." 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  to  the  use  of  water  succeeded  that  of 
wine ;  and  in  Homer,  bread  and  wine  are  every  where  found  men- 
tioned together.'  In  Greece,  not  only  the  men,  but  also  matrons  and 
virgins  drank  wine  /  and  because  the  same  freedom  was  seldom  al- 
lowed to  females  in  other  countries,  the  Grecian  women  were  less 
esteemed  on  that  account."  It  was  also  customary  to  give  it  to  chil- 
dren, unless  the  management  of  Achilles  was  different  from  that  of 
other  infants.-  The  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  water;  and 
hence  driuking  cups  were  called  rporijoes,  irapa  to  K€pa<raodatt  from  the 
mixture  made  in  them.*  To  this  derivation  of  the  word  there  are  al- 
lusions in  Homer;  for  the  custom  of  drinking  wine  tempered  with  wa- 
ter obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  most  early  ages : 

Then  they  in  cups  with  water  mix  their  wine. 

'  Pint.  Sympoa.  lib.  vi.  *  Horn.  II.  i'.  v.  702.  t'.  v.  161.  aliiso,. 

*  A  then.  lib.  iii.  cap.  36.  loc. 

'  Id.  initio  lib.  ii.  v  Horn.  Odyn.  f.  v.  77. 

tt  Id.  sub  u-.<  m  lib.  i.  *  At  hen.  lib.  x. 

■  Apollod.  lib.  iii.    Hygin.  fab.  130.       •  Horn.  II.  i'.  ».  484.  sq. 

Pau«an.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  *  Athen.  v.  4.    Eustath.  ad  II.  0. 

•  Plin.  lib.  rii.  wg.  07.   Strab.  lib.  vii.       «  Horn.  Odys.  «'.  t.  110. 
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Some  ascribe  the  first  use  of  mixing  wine  with  water  to  Melampus 
and  some  to  Staphylus,  the  son  of  Silenus.  Others  relate  that  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  Athens,  learned  to  mix  wine  with  water  from  Bac- 
chus himself,  on  which  account  he  dedicated  an  altar  to  that  god 
under  (he  name  of  "Opdios,  because  from  that  time  men  began  to  re- 
turn from  entertainments  sober  and  vpdot,  upright/  The  same  king 
enacted  a  law,  that  only  wine  mixed  with  water  should  be  drunk  at 
entertainments  ;  and  this  law  having  fallen  into  disuse  was  revived  by 
Solon/  No  certain  proportion  was  observed  in  this  mixture:  sctroe 
to  one  vessel  of  wine  poured  two  of  water;  some  with  two  of  wine 
mixed  five  of  water;  and  others  more  or  less,  as  they  pleased/  The 
Lacedaemonians  els  to  nvp  eu/ot  tov  olvov,  cuts  nv  to  jre/ixroK  fiipa 
ti<j>e\pqf)n,  teat  fxera  riaaapa  errj  \pufvrai,  used  to  boil  their  wine  on  the 
(ire  till  the  fifth  part  was  consumed,  and  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  began  to  drink  it/ 

Yet  most  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemonians,  were 
sometimes  wont  aKpaTtortpov  trivtw,  to  drink  wine  with  little  or  no 
water,  which  they  termed  kviaKvQiacu,  to  act  like  a  Scythian,  for  the 
Scythians  were  very  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  used  wine 
without  water :  hence  aKpaToniuv  is  commonly  termed  <7Kv0t<rri  xceTr, 
or  (TKvdoiritlv  ;  and  uKparoTroaia  is  called  okvdtt:})  Ttuats ;  and  these  ex- 
pressions came  into  use  at  Sparta,  from  the  time  that  Cleomenes  the 
Spartan,  by  living  and  conversing  with  the  Scythians,  learned  to 
drink  to  excess.'  The  Thracians  also  drank  their  wine  unmixed  with 
water ;  and  both  they  and  the  Scythians  were  in  general  such  lovers 
of  it,  that  the  women  and  all  the  men  thought  it  a  most  happy  life  to 
drink  plenty  of  unmixed  wine,  and  to  pour  it  on  their  garments/ 
Hence  also  by  QpuKta  Trpoiroats,  the  Thracian  manner  of  drinking,  was 
meant  aKparovotria,  drinking  wine  not  mixed  with  water.' 

The  Greeks  kept  their  wine  either  in  Kepupois,  earthen  vessels,"  in 
tiTno'is,  bottles  or  skins,"  or  in  casks."  Old  wine  was  in  the  greatest 
repute.''  The  most  famous  wines  of  the  Greeks  were  the  olios  IL*a- 
fivews,  Qaoios,  Aiafiios,  Xioj,  K  s ,  Kwos,  and  Vubios  \'}  but  the  olvos 
Mapftorrjs  is  most  commended  in  Homer/  The  wines  of  Zacynthas 
and  of  Lcucas  were  thought  unwholesome,  on  account  of  the  plaster 
that  was  mixed  with  them/  The  wine  of  Corinth  was  disliked,  be- 
cause it  was  harsh  ;'  and  that  of  Icaria,  because  in  addition  to  that 
fault,  it  was  also  heady."  The  old  wine  of  Corcyra  was  reckoned  ex- 
tremely pleasant;'  and  the  white  wine  of  Metide,  remarkable  for  its 


d  A  then.  vi.  2. 

*  Plin.  vii.  50. 

/  A  then.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
i  Id.  lib.  x.  cap.  b. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  7. 

■  Id. ibid.  ' 

*  Id.  ibid,  sub  finera  cap.  9. 
1  Pollux  lib.  vi.  rap.  3. 

"*  Horn.  II.  »'.  v.  105.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
«'.  v.  387.  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  33.  seg. 
161. 

■  Horn.  H.  7'.  v.  247.  Odvs,  J*,  t.  lb. 


•  Id.  Odys.  ff.  r.  340. 

p  Id.  ibid.  v.  340.  y'.  v.  391.  PinJ. 
Olymp.  Od.  ix.  nntistr.  fif.  v.  15.  16. 
Atbcu.  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

v  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  sii.  cap.  31. 

T  Horn.  Odys.  i*.  v.  194.  A then,  t.  20. 
Plin.  xiv.  4. 

«  Atlun.  i.  25.    Eustath.  ad  Odys. 

'  Alex.  ap.  A  then,  lib.  i. 

•  Id. ibid. 

•  Id.  ibid. 
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delicacy.*  Art  hi  loch  us  compared  that  of  Naxos  to  nectar ;'  others 
compared  the  wine  of  Thasos  to  that  divine  liquor/  and  preferred  it 
to  every  kind  of  wine  except  that  of  Chios,  when  of  the  first  quality, 
for  there  were  three  sorts  of  it.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  some  to  perfume  their  wine,  which  was  then 
termed  ©Ikoi  /ivppcWrqs,*  and  sometimes  /jt/pptVijc ,  which  signifies  a  po- 
tion mixed  with  odours/  Different  from  this  was  the  murrhiua  of 
the  Romans,  and  also  the  kapvpvto pivot  oJro$t  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh/  with  which  malefactors  were  commonly  intoxicated  before 
they  suffered .  Several  other  ingredients  were  mixed  with  wine,  as 
uX^ira,  meal ;  hence  oUos  awtiXfirvneyot,  wine  thickened  with  meal, 
which  was  very  much  used  by  the  Persians.'  So  fond,  indeed,  were  the 
Greeks  of  sweet  and  odoriferous  wines,  that  almost  every-where  origa- 
num,4 aromatics,  fruits,  and  flowers,  were  infused  in  them.  On  opening 
one  of  the  casks,  the  odour  of  violets  and  roses  instantly  exhaled,  and 
filled  the  cellar/  Care,  however,  was  taken  that  one  sense  was  not 
too  much  gratified  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  wine  of  Byblos, 
in  Phoenicia,  surprised  at  first  by  the  strength  of  the  perfumes  with 
which  it  was  impregnated  ;  but  it  was  held  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
Lesbos,  which,  though  less  highly  scented,  was  infinitely  more  grate- 
ful to  the  palate.*  To  produce  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage, 
they  mixed  fragrant  and  rich  wines  with  those  of  an  opposite  quality. 
Such  was  the  mixture  of  the  wine  of  Erythra?a  with  that  of  Hera- 
clea/  Sea-water  mixed  with  wine  was  said  to  aid  digestion,  and  pre- 
vent the  wine  from  flying  into  the  head  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  too 
predominant  as  in  the  Rhodian  wines, — a  fault  that  was  avoided  in 
those  of  Cos.*  The  Greeks  had  also  many  kinds  of  made  wine,  as 
o7ko$  KpiQivos,  wine  made  of  barley,  and  o\vot  tt^rof,  palm-wine, 
which  was  sometimes  termed  o*oi  tyijrov,  for  o£os  was  a  general  name 
for  all  made  wine. 

In  the  primilive  ages,  the  Greeks  drank  from  the  horns  of  oxen.* 
Afterwards  they  used  cups  of  earth/  wood,"  glass,"  brass,*  gold/ 
and  silver.'  The  principal  names  of  (he  cups  were  ^mXi;,  Torfiptov, 
Kvktl,  bewas,  KvrtWov,  t\fnf>inuv(\\oyt  okvQos,  KVftfiiov,  Ktaovjiiov,  yav- 
r>if>,  k'wfJur,  betvot  aild  bttvtat,  dijpitcXfws,  ftavKaXtovf  &c.t  of  which 
some  received  the  name  from  their  form,  some  from  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  others  from  different  circumstances.  The 
fiavKuXiav  was  a  vessel  with  a  uarrow  mouth,  which,  when  any  thing 
was  poured  into  it,  produced  a  sound  that  seemed  puv&iv,  to  resem- 
ble the  barking  of  a  dog/ 


*  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  i. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

v  Amtoph.  Plut.  v.  1022.  Schol.  ibid. 
Id.  Lysistr.  v.  190.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap. 
7. 

*  Atben.  lib.  i. 

-  vfclian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  31. 

*  Hesych. 

■  Marc.  xv.  23. 

*  Atben.  lib.  x.  cap.  9. 

*  Aristot.  Problem.  *eg.  20. 
/  Hermip.  ap.  A  thru.  lib.  i. 


'  Archestr.  ap.  Alben.  lib.  i. 

*  Theophr.  ap.  Athen. 

•  Atben.  lib.  i. 

*  Id.  hb.  xi.  cap.  7.  Euatath.  ad.  II. 
1  Ad  en.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

■  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6. 

■  Ariatoph.  Acharn.  v.  73. 

•  Pollux  x.  20.  ae*.  122. 
9  Athen.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

*  Id.  ibid. 
r  Id.  xi. 

•  Poll.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10.  seg.  95.  sqq. 
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To  drink  to  excess  was  reckoned  disgraceful  by  the  Greeks  but 
when  they  wished  to  indulge  themselves,  they  had  larger  goblets  than 
those  which  they  commonly  used."  At  the  entertainments  of  the 
Spartans,  each  person  emptied  his  own  cup,  which  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  slave  that  waited  at  table.r  Tin-  Spartans  drank  as  oft 
as  they  had  occasion,0  which  was  a  permission  that  was  seldom 
abused/  The  disgusting  sight  of  a  slave  who  was  made  drunk,  and 
brought  before  them  when  children,  inspired  them  with  a  rooted 
aversion  to  drunkenness.'  Besides  wine,  they  frequently  assuaged 
their  thirst  with  whey.' 

To  the  pleasures  of  the  table  the  Greeks  added  singing,  dancing, 
and  conversation."  On  these  occasions,  the  soug  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  was  frequently  sung  by  the  company.' 


CHAP.  XX. 
Customs  before  Entertainments. 

The  person  by  whom  the  entertainment  was  provided  was  com- 
monly  named  6  tffriurwo,  koTiuv,  levictwv,  ri/s  trvt  ovaias  iiyepwr,  trvp- 
TToainv  apyuv,  avfjLno(riap\ost  and  by  the  tragedians,  oiKobcfivr,  &c. 
The  persons  entertained  by  him  were  called  bairv^oves,  batruXeli, 
frvfiTTurat,  ovrbeiirvoi,  cVc,  aud  very  often  cAqrot,  <rvyKXrjTOit  t-xiKXrjrot, 
in  which  names  is  expressed  the  immediate  cause  of  their  meeting, 
which  was  icXf/atr,  an  invitation  by  the  entertainer. 

The  persons  employed  to  invite  the  guests  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  KXrjropcs,  or  benrvoKXi'iTopes.  The  same  were  also,  though  not 
so  frequently,  denominated  eXearpo),  and  IXemrpol,  from  tAcoj,  the 
name  of  the  table  on  which  the  provision  was  placed  in  the  kitchen.* 
Sometimes,  to  invite  was  termed  fc«rayod</>eiv,  to  write  down,  from  the 
custom  of  inscribing  on  a  tablet  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  in- 
vited. The  hour  was  signified  at  the  invitation;  and  because  they 
ihfii  numbered  the  hours  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  frequent  mention 
is  made  on  these  occasions  of  awa,  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  of 
oToty^elov,  the  letter  of  the  dial  \d 

"Orav  9)  StKdxovv  otoix<iov  Ki*ap&s  x^P*'"  ^  Mirror/ 

VVlieti  the  gnomon's  sdiade  shall  ho  ten  feet  long. 
You  will  be  careful  to  atteud  the  feast. 

Relations  often  went  uninvited  / 


'  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  6. 
u  Horn.  II.  i.  v.  202.  sq.    Cic.  in  Verr. 
lib.  i.    Alex.  Hp.  Athen.  x.  H. 

*  Ctit.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  x.  xi.  cap.  3. 
Xinojih.  ilc   Hop.    Laced,  l'lut. 

Apopbtli.  Lacon. 

*  Plat,  de  Legg.  lib.  i. 

v  l'lut.  Inst.  J/u-on.     Athon.  Jib.  x. 
»  Hcsych.  in  Ki.^r. 


■  Horn.  Odys.  a',  v.  152.  Scho!.  An- 
stoph.  Han.  v.  1377.  et  Vcip.  t.  1217. 
l'lut.  Inst.  Lacon. 

*  Athen.  lib.  xv.  cap.  15. 
e  Id.  lib.  iv.  cap.  21. 

J  Suid.  Hesych. 

*  Ari>toph.  Cuncionatr.  el  St. bo!. 
/  A  then.  lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 
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Airrdnarot  U  ol  $\6<  /9oV  lyaBhs  MwOnws.s 
Ux  ins  own  accord  came  Menelaus 
Bold  in  war. 

They  who,  without  invitation,  were  brought  to  the  entertainment  by 
some  of  those  invited,  were  termed  wial,  shades,  from  their  following 
the  principal  guests,  as  shades  do  bodies/  The  same  persons  were 
called  umbra  by  the  Romans.' 

They  who  intruded  themselves  into  other  men's  entertainments  were 
called  /ivtcu,  flies,  which  was  a  general  name  of  reproach  applied  to 
such  as  insinuated  themselves  into  any  company  in  which  tbey  were 
not  welcome : 

Acnrreu'  &jcAijtos,  ftvia. 

Uncalled  to  the  feast,  he  comes  a  fly. 

In  Plautus,*  an  entertainment  free  from  unwelcome  guests  is  called  an 
entertainment  without  flies.  In  Egypt  a  fly  was  the  hieroglyphic  of 
an  impudent  man,  because  that  insect,  though  driven  away,  still  re- 
turns.' The  same  persons,  who  were  termed  fxviat  at  entertainments, 
were  also  denominated  MvjcoVioi,  Myconians,  from  the  poverty  of  that 
nation,  which  induced  them  to  frequent  other  men's  tables  oftener 
than  was  consistent  with  good  manners.*  However,  the  most  common 
appellation  of  such  men  was  that  of  wapaairoi,  parasites,  which  word, 
in  its  primitive  sense,  signified  only  the  companions  of  princes  and 
men  of  quality,  or  those  who  had  their  diet  at  the  tables  of  the  gods ; 
but  it  afterwards  became  a  name  of  reproach  for  those  who,  by  flat- 
tery and  other  mean  arts,  were  accustomed  to  insinuate  themselves  to 
the  tables  of  other  men.1*  Yet,  it  was  common  for  friends  and  persons 
of  distinction  to  visit  at  the  houses  of  each  other,  at  the  times  of  en- 
tertainment, without  waiting  for  a  formal  invitation  f 

Friends  uninvited  come  to  eat  with  friends. 

The  number  of  guests  was  not  limited  ;  and  some  invited  three  or 
four,  or  Ave  at  the  most  ;*  but  among  the  ancients,  it  was  not  usual 
for  more  than  Ave  to  sup  together/  Afterwards,  however,  the  num- 
ber was  indefinite.  In  the  avaatrta,  common  meals,  not  more  than 
ten  were  admitted,  which  some  think  was  the  ordinary  number  of 

Suests  at  entertainments  in  the  primitive  times and  hence  when 
lomer  speaks  of  distributing  the  Grecian  army  at  an  entertainment, 
he  mentions  only  btnabts,  tens.'  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  entertainments  of  private  persons  ;  for  princes  often  in- 
vited greater  numbers ;  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  before  his  expe- 
dition against  Persia,  is  said  to  have  furnished  a  tent  with  one  hun- 
dred beds  at  an  entertainment."  The  same  vanity  gradually  insinuated 
itself  among  private  men  ;  and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  u^o/j- 

r  Horn.  II.  0.  ▼.  408.  0  Plat.  Symposio. 

*  Pint.  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  qu.  6.  9  Eustath.  in  II.  ft . 

«  Horat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  niL  v.  22.  «  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

*  Poenul.  act.  iii.  sc.  3.  v.  26.  r  Id.  lib.  xv.  cap.  3. 
'  J  for.  Apoll.  Hieroglyphic.  '  Eustath.  in  II. 

-  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  *  Horn.  II.  ff.     126.  »q. 

»  Id.  lib.  »i.  c.  7.    Poll.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.      ■  Diod.  Sicul. 
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fiatcdoiot,  infinite  numbers  were  invited."  Hence,  in  order  partly  to  pre- 
vent tumult  and  sedition,  and  partly  to  restrain  the  expensiveness  and 
prodigality  of  the  people,  some  lawgivers  thought  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  guests  ;  at  Athens,  in  particular,  no  person  was  allow- 
ed to  entertain  more  than  thirty  at  once.  For  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing this  law,  certain  magistrates,  called  yvvaiKovofioi,  were  obliged  to 
attend  at  entertainments,  and  to  expel  from  them  such  as  exceeded 
that  number;  and  the  cooks,  who  were  commonly  employed  to  dress 
victuals  at  entertainments,  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  names 
every  time  they  were  hired.01 

It  must  be  also  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  wo- 
men were  never  invited  together/  In  Greece,  the  mistress  of  a  family 
never  appeared  at  an  entertainment  except  when  relations  only  were 
invited  ;  but  she  constantly  lived  in  the  iunermost  part  of  the  bouse, 
called  ywaiKwrfris,  the  women's  apartment,  into  which  no  man,  unless 
a  near  relation,  had  admission.* 

Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they  washed  and 
anointed  themselves  ;  for  it  was  thought  very  indecent  to  go  thither 
defiled  with  sweat  and  dust.'  They  who  came  off  a  journey  were 
washed  and  clothed  with  suitable  apparel  in  the  house  of  the  enter- 
tainer, before  tliey  were  admitted  to  the  feast: 

'Ei  ft  iuranivdovs  flames  (v^(<rras  Xoiaavro' 
Tovs  5'  &r«»  olv  fyiwal  Kovaav,  na\  xfioav  l\ai<f, 
'Afi<p\  5*  Apa  xAah-ar  of>\as  &d\ov  ^8e  x«t»»'ot, 
"Et  f>a  6p6vovs  Z^omo  nap  'ArpttSriv  Mtvt\aov.m 

From  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend  ; 
Thence  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend ; 
Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attend  the  guests 
With  liquid  odors,  and  euibroider'd  vests. 
Refresh  d,  they  wait  theiu  to  the  bow'r  of  slate, 
Where  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sate.  Pope. 

The  same  persons  also  washed  their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to 
meat.*  It  was  also  customary  to  wash  between  every  course,  and 
after  supper.  Hence  Homer  introduces  his  heroes  betxvovrrai,  tpi- 
\ovvtcis,  chu  inroi'txpafiti'ovs  ira\t%>  beurvouyras,  supping,  conversing, 
then  washing,  and  after  that,  again  supping  ;  and  Aristophanes*  speaks 
of  bringing  uivwp  Kara  \elf)os  fUTa  Tpcnrl£.ast  water  to  wash  the  bands 
after  the  courses.  By  those  who  spoke  accurately,  to  wash  the  hands 
before  supper  was  termed  vi^aaOm,  and  to  wash  after  supper  dxeW- 
\laa6(u.  Hither  may  be  referred  the  words  (\irofialaodat,  eVaro/m- 
Zncdat,  arc-yi/Tai,  &c,  which  signify  to  wipe  the  hands.  The  low* I 
was  termed  Ufiayziov,  xetpopaisrpov,  &c,  instead  of  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  used  nvo/iaybaMui,  which  were  the  soft  and  fine  parts  of  the 
bread  that  were  afterwards  cast  to  the  dogs;  and  heuce  cnrofinyba\ia 
is  called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  kvvcs.4  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that, 
in  washing  after  supper,  they  used  some  sort  of  <rp/y/ia,  aircpv^m  \a- 


'  Athen.  lib.  xv.  ci.p.  3.  a  Horn. Odys.  J7.  48. 

"  Id.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11.  *  Id.  ibid.  sq. 

'  Cic.  Orat.  iii.in  Venem.  e  Ariatoph.  VesfL 

f  Cornel.  Nep.  Pmfat.  in  Vit.  Impn.  A  Homer. 
'  Athen,  ho.  i,-.  cap.  27. 
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pcv,  stuff  for  scouring  the  hands.'  Lastly,  after  washing,  the  bands 
were  perfumed  with  odours/ 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add  *omething  more,  by 
way  of  digression,  concerning  the  custom  of  washing  and  anointing, 
which  was  so  frequent  in  Greece.  To  wash  is  &TodertKov  fiiv  pvrov, 
avaxPvxn*  hi  ru  ns  a'trtoy,  a  means  botli  of  cleansing  and  refreshing  the 
body.*  Whenever,  therefore,  they  ceased  from  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing, it  was  usual  to  bathe  and  anoint  themselves ;  and  hence  Pene- 
lope, in  ceasing  to  lament,  is  advised 

To  wash  her  body,  and  anoint  her  face. 

The  ancient  Greeks  commonly  bathed  i)  xvXeftov  Knratrrpe^aficvoi,  ij 
peyaXov  ravaafttrot  *6vov,  after  they  returned  from  war,  or  ceased 
from  any  great  fatigue.'  In  the  heroic  ages,  men  and  women,  without 
distinction,  bathed  themselves  in  rivers.1  If,  however,  the  sea  was 
within  a  convenient  distance,  they  commonly  bathed  in  it  rather  than 
in  rivers,  the  salt  water  being  thought  ^nXtora  roi*  veupoit  irpoa^opos, 
conducive  in  strengthening  the  nerves  by  drying  up  superfluous  hu- 


To  cleanse  from  sweat,  into  the  sea  they  went. 

They  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  sometimes  re- 
moved thither  for  the  sake  of  their  health.'* 

Hot  baths  were  also  very  ancient.  'HpAcXcta  Xovrpa,  the  hot  baths 
shown  to  Hercules  by  Vulcan,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Minerva,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  undergone  great  fatigue,  are  celebrated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar"  speaks  of  Oeppa  Nv/i^dp  Xovrph,  the  hot  baths  of  the 
nymphs.  Homer0  commends  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Scamander 
for  its  hot  water.  Andromache  provided  a  hot  hath  for  Hector 
against  his  return  from  the  battle/  Nestor  ordered  Hecamede  to 
prepare  a  hot  h;»th.*  The  Pba?acians  are  said  to  have  plated  iheir 
chief  delight  in  changes  of  apparel,  hot  baths,  and  couches/  Hot 
baths,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  used  in  ancient 
as  iu  latter  ages.'  In  the  primitive  times,  instead  of  bathi,  they  washed 
in  certain  vessels  called  dvafityOot,  which  signifies  VufW  or  Xf\(\prjft 
a  large  basin  or  vessel  to  wash  in,  being  derived  icaph  to  r>)v  a<rt)v  ;o- 
vvOav,  from  taking  away  the  fillh  of  the  body  ;'  and  hence  dedpivOos 
is  mentioned  among  the  vessels  that  belonged  to  baths."  Public  baths 
were  unknown  till  later  times ;  and  anciently  no  such  places  were  al- 


»  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  ult. 
/  Id.  ibid. 
f  KusUili. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  J.  v.  170. 

i  Artetnidor.  lib.  i.  cap.  6T>. 

*  Horn.  OdyS.  f .  Moaob.  Idyll.  0 . 
v.  31.    Theocrit.  Idyll.       v.  22. 

I  Horn.  II.  *\  v.*672.  Athen.  lib.  i. 
cap.  19. 

**  Minut.  Felix. 

Antiq.  of  Gr. 


■  Find.  Olymp.  Od.  xii. 

•  Horn.  II.  x'- 
p  Id.  ibid. 

i  Id.  ibid.  A'. 

•  Id.  Odys. 

1  Artemidor.  lib.  i.  cap.  66. 
'  Pbftvorin.  in  v.  iurdpirlhi  ct  v.  $a\a- 
vuov. 

"  Pollux. 
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lowed  within  the  city/  The  baths  commonly  contained  the  following 
rooms: — 1.  &nohvTi]piov,  in  which  airebvorro  ra  iparia,  they  put  off 
their  clothes  ;  2.  viroKaverov,  or  *vpiari]piovt  the  sweating  room,  which 
was  most  commonly  of  a  circular  form,  and  provided  with  rip  acar- 
iov,  lire  that  did  not  smoke,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to 
sweat,  and  which  was  also  termed  Laconicum,  from  the  frequent  me 
of  tiiis  manner  of  sweating  iu  Lacouia  ;  3.  jjawrtarripu  > .  a  hot  bath; 
4.  \ovTpbv,  a  cold  bath  ;  and  5.  dkemriiptov,  the  room  in  which  they 
were  anointed. 

After  bathing  they  always  anointed,  either  to  close  the  pore:  of 
the  body,  which  was  especially  necessary  after  J  he  use  of  hot  baths, 
or  lest  the  sk»n  should  become  rough  afler  the  water  was  dried  off  it.- 
It  is  said  that  in  the  Trojan  war  they  had  no  better  ointment  than  oil 
perfumed  with  odoriferous  herbs,  especially  with  roses  ;*  and  hence 
mention  is  made  of  poboty  ZXatov,  oil  mixed  with  roses: 

'An$poattpS 

With  rosy  oil  his  body  she  anoints. 

To  the  same  ointments  are  also  applied  by  the  poet  the  epithets  u/i- 
fipuatov,  khavov,  and  TtQwfikvovi 

'ApL&poa'iT)  fitv  *p6rrov  hub  XP°^S  lutpfarros 
Avficera  w&vra  ttdByptv,  aAt iiaro  5t  A.!**  lAo/y, 
'Afippoaly,  ttarf,  rb  fxl  ol  Tf6vt/fi(yoy  far.1 

•  —  -  First,  she  tared  all  o'er 

Her  beauteous  bodj  with  ambrosial  lymph, 

Then  polish'd  it  with  richest  oil  divine 

Of  boundless  fragrance.  Cowpeb. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  more 
precious  ointments,  but  that  he  calls  them  oil,  with  the  addition  of 
an  epithet,  to  distinguish  them  from  common  oil."  It  appears,  1k>w- 
ever,  that  the  ancient  heroes  never  used  pvpa,  costly  ointments ;  and 
Homer  never  introduces  any  of  his  heroes  anointed  with  any  ointment 
besides  oil  except  Paris,  a  soft  and  effeminate  person.  In  succeeding 
ages,  when  much  of  the  primitive  simplicity  was  laid  aside,  many 
still  thought  it  indecent  for  men  to  auoint  themselves  with  precious 
oiutments.  Solon  prohibited  men  from  selling  ointments ;  and  the 
laws  of  Sparta  forbade  any  person  to  sell  them.  Yet  women,  and 
some  effeminate  men,  were  so  curious  in  their  choice  of  ointments, 
that  they  could  tell  with  great  nicety  what  sort  suited  best  with  each 
part  of  the  body.'  Lastly,  the  feet  being  most  exposed  to  dust  were 
oftener  washed  and  anointed  than  other  parts  of  the  body ;  on  wbicb 
account  some  think  that  they  are  called  Xixapol  irobti.'  Women  were 
generally  employed  to  wash  and  anoint  the  feet,  both  iu  the  heroic 
and  later  ages  ;  and  it  was  customary  for  them  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
those  to  whom  they  thought  a  more  than  common  respect  was  due/ 
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TUu*  tl*e  woman  in  the  gospel  kissed  the  feet  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
whilst  »1m  anointed  tiiem . 

Vroni  this  digression  we  return  to  the  entertainment.  The  first  ce- 
remony after  the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  entertainment  was  the 
salutation,  which  was  performed  by  the  master  of  the  house,  or  by 
one  appointed  in  his  place,  and  which  was  termed  by  the  general 
name  of  aondctcodai,  though  this  word,  io  its  strict  sense,  signifies  to 
embrace  a  person  with  arms  around  him,  being  derived  aVo  rod  &yaw 
crwrOat  els  kavriiv  tov  trepov,  from  forcibly  drawing  another  to  one's 
sell'.'  The  roost  common  salutation,  however,  was  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  their  right  hands,  the  right  hand  being  accounted  a  pledge  of 
fidelity  and  friendship.    This  ceremony  was  very  ancient/ 

Hence  beltovodat  is  sometimes  joined  with  hoirdZtoQnt,  with  which 
U  is  nearly  synonymous  : 

For  jny  they  all  well  pleased  saluted  him, 
And  join'd  their  right  hands  to  his. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  figuratively  for  any  sort  of  entertainment  or  re* 
eepCion  ;  as  beZtovodat  Murl,  beliovadat  rpawiSp,  Se£tov<r0at  bitpois,  £e- 
£wvodai  yp^ffrnis  Xvyots  teat  rpyoa,  &C. 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  in  salutations, 
according  as  the  person  deserved  more  or  less  respect.  There  was 
a  particular  sort  of  kiss,  which  was  called  yvrpov,*  and  x*rPa*  the 
pot,  when  they  took  the  person,  like  a  pot,  by  both  his  ears ;  and 
this  was  practised  chiefly  by  and  towards  children,*  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  used  by  men  and  women.' 

The  guests  being  admitted  did  not  immediately  sit  down  at  the  ta- 
ble, which  was  accounted  ill-breeding,  but  spent  some  time  in  view- 
ing and  commending  the  room  and  furniture." 


CHAP.  XXI. 
The  Ceremonies  at  Entertainments. 

T$5  aucient  Greeks  sat  at  meat."  Homer  mentions  three  differ* 
en  t  sorts  of  seats  : 

\.  ddfpos,  which  contained  two  persons,  as  the  name  imjjQjts,  and 
was  commonly  placed  for  those  of  the  meanest  rank. 

2.  tywos,  on  which  they  sat  upright,  having  under  their  feet  a 
footstool,  termed  Opijws. 

3.  KX«r/i6«,  on  which  they  sat  leaning  a  little  backwards,  as  the 
word  imports.* 

*  Schol.  Arutoph.  Pluto.  lib.  ii. 

/  Horn.  Odys. «/.  v.  15,  '  Theocrit.  Idyll.     v.  182. 

r  Arieto ph.  Pluto.  *  Ariatoph.  Veap.    Athen.  1,  it,  e.  27. 

*  Sui'daa.  "  Horn.  II.        v.  678.         v.  Sj*. 

*  Pollux.  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

*  Eomc  in  Antia,  apud  Poll.  Tibull.       •  Id.  lib.  ».  cap.  4. 
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Afterwards,  when  men  Lcean  to  be  effeminate,  they  exchanged 
their  seats  for  beds  tailed  kXiVch,  lhat  they  might  drink  at  more  ease;' 
but  thev  who  drank  sitting  were  still  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  some 
who  accustomed  themselves  to  the  primitive  mode  of  living,  retained 
the  ancient  posture.?  In  Macedonia,  no  man  was  allowed  to  sit  at 
meals  till  he  had  killed  a  boar  without  the  help  of  nets/  Alexander 
the  Great  sometimes  observed  the  ancient  custom,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, entertained  four  hundred  commanders,  whom  he  placed  on  seats  of 
silver  covered  with  purple  cloth/  In  the  most  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate ages,  children  were  sometimes  not  permitted  to  lie  down,  but 
had  seats  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds/  The  same  place  was  usually 
assigned  to  men  of  mean  condition,  when  entertained  by  persons  of 
rank." 

The  manner  of  lying  at  meat  was  as  follows : — the  table  was  placed 
in  the  middle,  round  which  stood  the  bods  or  couches  covered  with 
cloth  or  tapestry,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
The  coverings  of  the  beds  were  called  trrp&fiaTa.*  Upon  these  beds 
they  lay,  inclining  the  superior  part  of  their  bodies  on  their  left  arms, 
the  lower  part  being  stretched  out  at  length,  or  a  little  bent;  their 
heads  were  raised  up  with  pillows  culled  wpomf&kata  ;*  and  their 
backs  also  sometimes  supported  with  the  same.  If  several  persons 
reclined  on  the  same  bed,  the  first  lay  on  the  uppermost  part,  with 
his  legs  stretched  out  behind  the  second  person's  back  ;  the  head  of 
the  second  person  lay  below  the  bosom  of  the  former,  his  feet  being 
placed  behind  the  third  person's  back;  and  in  like  manner  the  rest. 
At  Rome  it  was  accounted  mean  to  place  more  than  three  or  four 
persons  upon  one  bed  ;  but  the  Greeks  crowded  five,  and  often  a 
greater  number,  into  the  same  bed/  Persons  beloved  commonly  lay 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  kned  them  ;'  thus  the  beloved  disciple 
in  the  gospel  lay  in  the  bosom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover/  At  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment,  it  was 
customary  to  lie  fiat  on  their  stomachs,  that  their  right  hand  might 
more  easily  reach  the  table  ;  but  afterwards,  when  their  appetites  de- 
creased, they  reclined  on  their  sides/  Among  the  more  opulent,  the 
feet  of  some  of  the  beds  were  made  of  ivory,*  and  some  of  silver  and 
gold/ 

It  was  customary,  ill  the  heroic  and  all  succeeding  ages,  to  arrange 
the  guests  according  to  their  rank.  It  is  evident  that,  in  Homer,  the 
chief  persons  had  the  uppermost  seats  at  entertainments/  After- 
wards, at  public  entertainments,  there  was  oVo/iaicXiyrwp,  a  nomencla- 
tor,  who  was  a  person  appointed  to  call  every  guest  by  name  to  his 
proper  place.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
order  they  sat,  and  which  were  accounted  the  chief  places.    It  seem* 
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probable  that  the  heroes  sat  in  long  ranks,  and  that  the  chief  persons 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  each  rank,  on  both  sides  of  the  table, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hxpot,  uppermost.*  Thus  Achilles, 
entertaining  the  ambassadors  of  Agamemnon,  places  himself  upper- 
most in  one  rank,  and  Ulysses,  as  the  principal  ambassador,  in  the 
other : 

  arhp  Kpia  viiptv  %k\i\\tvs. 

Avrbt  8*  kvriov        '03v<t<tt)o!  Utioto 
Toi'xou  T©S  iripaio/ 

-  Aeliillcs  served  the  guests  : 

Beside  the  tent-wall,  oppoiils  he  nt 

To  the  divine  Ulysses.  Cow pm. 

Neptune,  though  entering  the  Inst  at  an  entertainment  of  the  gods, 
c£er'  up  kv  neerrroifft,  sat  ill  the  middle,  thai  place  being  re  served  as  a 
right  belonging  to  him.  Jupiter  was  at  the  head  of  one  rank  ;  next 
to  him,  on  the  same  side,  sat  his  daughter  Minerva,  who,  on  a  certain 
time,  gave  place  to  Thetis,  probably  from  iter  being  a  stranger.' 
Juno  sat  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  rank,  and  being  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Jupiter,  she  gave  plat  e  neither  to  Thetis  nor  any  other.*  The 
most  honorable  places  in  beds  at  entertainments  were  not  the  same 
iu  all  nations.  In  Persia,  the  middle  place  was  the  chief,  and  was 
»  always  assigned  to  the  king,  or  to  the  chief  guest;  in  Greece,  the 
first  or  nearest  to  the  table;  and  among  the  Heracleotie,  and  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  first  place  of 
ihe  middle  bed  was  the  most  honorable.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary, 
the  last  or  uppermost  place  of  the  middle  was  preferred  to  any  other.' 
Some  disposed  their  guests  in  such  order  as  seemed  best  adapted  to 
promote  harmony  and  good  humor,  placing  men  of  the  same  years, 
of  the  same  profession  or  disposition,  next  to  each  other  ;  but  in 
matters  of  this  nature  no  general  rule  was  adopted,  every  man  acting 
according  to  his  own  fancy.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
custom  at  Lacedaeraon  for  the  eldest  person  present  to  go  before  the 
rest  to  the  beds  or  couches  at  the  common-hall,  unless  the  king  gave 
the  precedence  to  another  by  calling  him  first.' 

The  table  was  accounted  a  very  sacred  thing,  by  means  of  which 
honor  was  paid  to  the  god  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  This  god 
was  Jupiter,  who,  from  his  protection  of  guests  and  friends,  received 
the  titles  of  EeVtos  and  4><\cos.  Honor  was  also  paid  to  Hercules, 
who  was  hence  denominated  Tpaire^to*,  and  'Eirtrpairc&of.  Nor 
were  the  other  gods  thought  to  be  wholly  unconcerned  ;  for  it  was 
customary  to  place  their  statues  upon  the  tables,  and  to  offer  liba- 
tions to  the  gods.'"  Hence  we  may  learn  why  so  much  veneration 
was  paid  to  the  tables,  that  to  dishonor  them  by  any  indecent  or  ir- 
reverent behaviour  was  thought  a  very  great  crime." 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  tables  were  made  of  wood,  and  polished 
with  art ;  and  the  feet  were  sometimes  painted  with  various  colors, 
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whence  the  epithets  tcrr),  iv£,o<*,  KvavtvtZa,  Ac.  are  applied  to  thorn.- 
Some  say  that  the  form  of  them  was  circular,  m  imitation  of  the 
world,  which  the  Greeks  believed  to  be  spherical '/  but  others,  with 
greater  probability,  suppose  them  to  have  been  extended  in  length.9 
lu  those  times  the  tables  were  not  covered  with  linen,  but  only  care- 
ful iv  cleaned  with  wet  sponges  :r 

Ol  8"  avrt  a~w6yyouri  tro\vTfrf\Toi(Ti  rpenrtfat, 
fitfav  Kal  TrporlBtm-o,  IB*  npict  to \\k  9ttrtvtno.t 

•   With  bibulous  sponges  those 

Made  clean  the  tables,  set  the  banquet  on, 

And  portion'd  out  to  each  his  plenteous  share.  CowptR. 

In  later  ages,  the  tables  of  men  of  iuferior  condition  were  commonly 
supported  by  three  feet,  and  made  of  plain  and  ordinary  wood  ;  but 
those  which  belonged  to  men  of  higher  rank  were  formed  of  more 
costly  materials.  The  most  curious  kinds  of  wood  were  sought  after 
for  this  purpose.  They  were  also  adorned  with  plates  of  silver,  or 
other  metals,  and  supported  by  oue  or  more  feet  curiously  wrought, 
and  called,  after  the  name  of  some  ancient  hero,  Atlantes,  Telamones, 
&c.  The  most  common  support  of  these  tables  was  au  ivory  foot, 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  a  leopard,  or  some  other  animal.  Some 
have  thought  that  iu  Homer  every  guest  had  a  separate  table,  and 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  eat  by  themselves;'  but  this  seems 
to  want  confirmation,  and  was  certainly  accounted  unsociable  in  later 
ages." 

Tpu7rc£a  is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  signifies  not  only  the  table, 
but  aUo  the  meat  placed  upon  it.1  Hence  by  irpwroi,  6eurepai,  rpirtu 
rparc^ai,  arc  understood  the  first,  second,  and  third  courses  of  meal; 
and  this  ambiguity  of  signification  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  of  bringing,  and 
taking  away  the  tables  and  the  meat  upon  them  together."  There 
were,  therefore,  three  distinct  parts  of  the  supper,  which  was-  the  chief 
meaJ. 

1.  Ae/V»  ov  wpooifjiwy,  sometimes  termed  xpoirofia,  was,  as  the  name 
imports,  a  preparation  for  supper,  lather  than  any  part  of  it;  and  it 
consisted  of  bitter  herbs,  and  in  particular,  at  Athens  of  coieworts, 
eggs,  oysters,  otvopeXk,  a  mixture  of  hoycy  and  probably  of  the 
sharpest  wines,  and  of  otlicr  things  which  were  thought  to  create  an 
appetite. 

2.  keiirvov  was  the  supper,  which  was  sometimes  called  cc^oAji 
hetirvQu.  This  course  was  always  more  plentifully  furnished  than  the 
former/ 

3.  A,  L-tpa  Tp&TT€£a  was  the  second  course,  which  consisted  of 
sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  called  rpaynfiara,  rpayrifxanafios,  /mmioi, 
rpwyaXm,  tTruSjpirtc^m,  UibvpTrivfiaTa,  innpofnifiara,  ixifcvcva,  /usrajbor 
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ma,  &c. ;  and  by  the  Dorians,  who  called  entertainments  nUXa  and 
av> m\kf  ta,  they  were  termed  etraixAem.'  This  course  was  furnished 
with  the  greatest  splendor  and  profusion,  especially  in  ages  addicted 
to  luxury ;  ami  hence,  by  way  of  eminence,  it  was  sometimes  called 
rrxiTj-eca,  tlic  course;'  but  in  provisions  of  this  kind,  the  Greeks  were 
greatly  excelled  by  the  Persians." 

Some  tunes  these  three  provisions  were  termed  xfniriy,  bturipa,  rpirrj 
rpaneiu,  the  first,  second,  and  third  course  ;  the  xpooipioy  beiryov  be- 
iug  reckoned  a  part  of  the  supper,  and  constituting  the  first  course. 
When  there  was  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  a  paper  was  usually  deli- 
vered to  the  waster  of  the  feast,  containing  an  account  of  the  different 
dishes  which  the  cook  had  provided  ;  and  this  was  communicated 
by  bim  to  the  guests,  as  occasion  required,  that  every  one  might 
choose  what  he  pleased.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
the  Grecian  suppers  always  consisted  of  such  a  rariety  of  dishes  or 
courses.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  were  contented  with  mean 
provision  for  their  ordinary  diet ;  and  in  the  heroic  ages  they  bad 
seldom  more  than  one  course ;  but  on  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  or 
on  other  special  occasions,  they  allowed  themselves  greater  freedom.1 

The  Greeks  were  so  convinced  of  the  superintendence  of  the  gods, 
that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  eat  till  they  had  first  offered  to  them 
a  part  of  their  provision  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits ;  and  this  custom 
was  religiously  observed  in  the  heroic/  as  well  as  in  succeeding 
ages  :d 

  0f oiai  &  Ovfftu  kvuTfU 

T\i.rpoK\ov  bv  Irralpov,  6  8*  t>  wvpl  pd\\t  $vtj\ds.r 

The  first  fat  ofFrings  to  the  Immortals  due, 

Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclua  threw.  Torn. 

The  neglect  of  this  duty  was  accounted  an  act  of  great  impiety, 
of  which  only  those  who  did  not  worship  the  gods  would  be  guilty/ 
The  first  of  these  oblations  was  always  made  to  Vesta,  the  chief  of 
the  houshold  gods;  afterwards  they  worshipped  some  of  the  other 
gods ;  and  lastly,  they  offered  a  libation  to  Vesta.'  The  reason  of 
paying  this  honor  to  this  goddess  was,  either  because  she  was  the 
protectress  of  the  house,  and  the  keeper  of  things  most  concealed 
from  public  view  ;*  or  because  being  the  same  as  the  earth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  she  was  the  common  principle  from  which  all 
things  are  produced,  and  into  which  they  are  again  resolved  \*  or 
lastly,  this  privilege  was  conferred  by  Jupiter  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Vesta  in  his  war  with  the  giants  :*  hence  originated  the 
proverb,  which  was  commonly  used,  a<f  'Etrrias  ApxcaOm,  to  begin 
with  Vesta,1  by  which  was  intimated  that  our  domestic  concerns 
ought  to  be  our  first  and  principal  care. 

During  the  entertainment,  all  the  guests  were  apparelled  in  white, 


*  Athen.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

*  Id.  lib.  air.  cap.  II. 

-  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  113.  Athen.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  10. 

*  Id.  lib.  xt.  cap.  10. 

«  Horn.  Odt».i  .  t.gll. 

*  Plato;  Xcnopboji. 


'  Horn.  II.  i.  v.  219. 

/  Athen.  lib.  If.  cap.  27. 

t  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ve*U  et  Mercux. 

*  Cic.  de  Natura  Deo/,  lib.  ii. 

*  Phurnut. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Vesp. 
'  Plat.  Eutbyphwn. 
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or  some  gay  color,  black  being  used  only  in  times  of  mourning."  It 
was  also  customary  to  deck  themselves  with  flowers,  or  wilb  garlands 
composed  of  flowers,  which  were  provided  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  brought  in  before  the  second  course,  or,  as  some  think,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  entertainment."  They  adorned  not  only  their 
heads,  necks,  and  breasts,  but  often  bestrewed  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay,  and  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  head,  however,  was  chiefly 
regarded." 

Garlands  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Prome- 
theus, who  first  prescribed  the  use  of  them,  that  men,  by  that  em- 
blem of  his  bonds,  should  commemorate  the  punishment  which  be  had 
suffered  for  their  sake/  Some  say  that  Janus  invented  garlands, 
ships,  boats,  and  the  art  of  coining  money  ;  and  hence  in  several 
cities  of  Greece,  and  also  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  was  usual  for  the 
coin  to  bear  on  one  side  the  image  of  two-faced  Janus,  and  on  the 
other  a  boat,  a  ship,  or  a  garland.9  Others  think  that  the  first  gar- 
lands were  used  by  Bacchus,  and  composed  of  ivy/  In  later  ages 
they  commonly  employed  ivy  and  amethyst  as  preservatives  against 
drunkenness  ;  and  hence  amethyst  derives  its  name  from  the  priva- 
tive particle  d  and  pKfcf.'  Some  affirm  that  the  most  ancient  garlands 
were  made  of  wool  : 

tr(tyov  rhv  KtXtfiaP  <poiviK(<f>  oibs  4wtoj.' 
Crown  the  cup  with  garlands  of  purple  wool. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  garlands  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war ;  but  as  they  arc  not  employed  by  any  of  Homer's 
heroes,  though  sometimes  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  it  seems  probable 
that  garlands  were  unknown  in  the  heroic  ages,  but  introduced  before 
the  time  of  Homer." 

The  flowers  and  herbs  of  which  garlands  were  composed  were  va- 
rious. In  the  primitive  times,  they  made  entertainments  only  on  the 
festivals  of  the  gods  ;  when  the  garlands,  hymns,  and  songs,  were 
such  as  the  gods  were  thought  to  approve."  In  later  ages,  on  the 
public  festival  of  any  god,  they  used  the  particular  herb  or  flower 
which  was  sacred  to  him  ;  but  at  other  times  they  employed  all  sort> 
which  the  season  afioidcd,  or  which  weie  thought  most  conducive  to 
pleasure,  refreshment,  or  health."  Sonic  were  very  curious  in  the 
choice  of  their  garlands,  which  they  believed  to  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  bodies  of  nun/  The  rose  being  dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Har- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  to  induce  him  to  conceal  the  lewd 
actions  of  Venus,  was  an  emblem  of  silence.  Hence,  to  present  or 
hold  up  this  flower  to  anv  person  in  discourse,  admonished  him  to 
be  silent ;  and  at  entertainments  it  was  customary  to  place  a  ro?e 
above  the  table,  to  signify  that  what  was  there  spoken  should  be  kep' 
private. 


m  Cic.  in  Vatin. 

"  Athen.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  to. 

"  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  v. 

9  A  then.  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

»  Id.  ib.  cap.  1 3. 

r  Plin.  Nat.  lint.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  I. 


'  I'lut.  Sympos.  lib.  iii.  qu.  1. 

*  Tbeocrii.  Idyll.  &.  v.  2. 

"  A  then.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

»'  Id.  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 

"  Id.  lib.  iii.  cup.  21.  lib.  xt.  cap.  5. 

1  Plin,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  3. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  anointed  their  heads  with  some  common  and 
ordinary  kind  of  ointment,  which  was  inteuded  to  keep  themselves 
cool  and  temperate,  and  to  prevent  fevers  and  other  complaints  aris- 
ing from  the  immoderate  use  of  wine.'  Afterwards,  however,  from 
the  use  of  what  appeared  realty  necessary,  the  Greeks  proceeded  to 
what  tended  only  to  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  employed  precious 
ointments  and  perfumes.  These,  with  the  distribution  of  garlands, 
the  second  courses  at  entertainments,  and  all  the  arts  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  were  first  iutroduced  into  Greece  by  the  Ionians,  who, 
from  conversing  with  the  Asiatics,  were  taught  to  lay  aside  the  pri- 
mitive plainness  of  their  manners  sooner  than  the  other  Greeks; 
hence  lonicus  risus  and  Ionicus  motus  became  proverbial  expressions 
for  immoderate  laughter  and  unseemly  motions.*  The  chief  part  to 
which  ointments  were  applied  was  the  head.  Other  parts  of  the 
body,  however,  had  sometimes  their  .share  both  of  ointments  and 
garlands,  and  in  particular  the  breast,  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
heart,  which,  as  well  as  the  brain,  was  thought  to  be  refreshed  by 
these  applications.*  The  room  in  which  the  entertainment  was  made 
was  sometimes  perfumed  by  bunrng  myrrh  or  frankincense,  or  with 
other  odours.* 

The  officers  and  attendants  at  entertainments  were  the  following 

In  the  first  place,  ayfiiro(Ttap\os$  sometimes  called  ovpwooiov  cirt/ie- 
Xiyrjyj,  T)><i 77f  coxt  (tos,  rpn-f  Cii-owt,  6  twl  Ttji  rpairiCris,  up\iTpUXivos9 
tXcarpos,  Arc.  was  chief  manager  of  the  entertaiumeut.  This  office 
was  sometimes  performed  by  the  person  at  whose  charge  the  enter* 
tain  moot  was  provided,  sometimes  by  another  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  sometimes,  especially  at  entertainments  provided  at  the  common 
expense,  he  was  elected  by  lots,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  guests. 

Next  to  him,  and  sometimes  the  same  person,  was  the  (3atri\cvs, 
otherwise  termed  oTparrjyos,  rallapxos,  &c.  the  king,  whose  business 
it  was  to  determine  the  laws  of  good  fellowship,  and  to  observe  whe- 
ther every  man  drank  his  just  proportion,  wheuce  he  was  called 
wpdaXfjos,  the  eye.  He  was  commonly  appointed  by  lots/  The 
guests  were  obliged  to  be  conformable  in  all  things  to  the  commands 
of  the  flaatXeus.'  The  chief  magistrates  were  not  exempted  from 
yielding  obedience,  if  the  lots  gave  another  the  pre-eminence.* 

batrpds,  the  carver  or  distributor/  was  so  called  Atto  tov  baletrdat, 
from  dividing  and  distributing  to  every  guest  his  portion  ;  and  hence 
entertainments  were  also  denominated  bu7re%J  In  the  primitive  times, 
the  master  of  the  feast  carved  for  all  his  guests  :* 

  Arty  Kpi*  N$M>  'AxtXA«fo.' 

Achilles  served  the  guests. 

In  later  ages,  the  same  office  was  executed  by  some  of  the  chief  men 


»  Athen.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib,  ii.  cap.  6. 

*  Allien,  lib.  xv.  cap.  S. 

*  Id.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22. 

«  Aristopb.  Plut.  073.  Laert.  lib. 
▼iii.  seg.  61.    Plut.  Svmpoa. 

Antiq.  of  (Jr. 


4  Cic.  in  Verrem  ;  Arrian.  in  Epictet. 

'  Plot.  Apophih.  etSjrmpos. 

/  Horn.  Odys.  a.  v.  Ul.  J*,  v.  57. 

*  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

*  Horn.  II.  a*',  v.  620. 

*  Id.  ib.  i'.  v.  217. 

3  T 
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at  Sparta.*  This  custom  of  distributing  to  every  guest  his  portion 
was  derived  by  some  from  the  time  in  which  the  Greeks  ceased  to 
live  on  acorns,  and  learned  the  use  of  corn,  which  being  at  first  terj 
scarce  occasioned  continual  quarrels :  hence  &rao6a\ia,  which  origi- 
nally signified  the  disturbances  committed  at  feasts,  became  a  gent* 
ral  name  for  all  sorts  of  injurious  treatment.  To  prevent  these  dis- 
turbances, it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  person  who  should  distribute 
to  every  roan  his  portion  ;  and  hence,  as  some  think,  originated  the 
phrase  bals  kitrr\t  equal  entertainment,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
Homer.'  They  to  whom  particular  respect  was  due  were  helped  to 
the  best  parts*,  and  very  often  to  a  larger  share  than  the  other  guests. 
Hence  Eumeus  gives  to  Ulysses  the  r£roc,  chine,  which  was  esteemed 
the  chief  part  ;m  and  Sarpedon,  one  of  the  Lycian  kings,  is  honored 
with  the  first  seat,  the  best  share  of  meat,  and  full  cups : 

'tZfrf  t«,  Kptwriv  tc,  fti  v\tlois  SertUwt.* 

The  kings  of  Sparta  had  hticXaaia  wdrra,  a  double  portion  of  even 
dish.0  In  the  sacred  writings,  the  mess  of  Benjamin,  the  beloved 
brother  of  Joseph,  was  five  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  other  messes/ 
They  who  received  this  honor  had  the  privilege  of  gratifying  whom 
they  pleased  with  a  part  of  their  portion,  as  was  done  by  Ulysses, 
who  gave  to  Demodicus  apart  of  the  chine  which  had  been  set  before 
him.'  Afterwards,  when  Greece  had  learned  the  arts  of  luxury,  the 
primitive  manner  of  dividing  to  every  man  his  portion  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  guests  were  allowed  to  carve  fur  themselves,  as  suited  tbem 
best but  the  ancient  custom  was  retained  for  a  long  time  at  enter- 
tainments after  sacrifices,  and  by  those  who  preferred  the  primitive 
temperance  and  frugality  to  the  modern  profuse  and  luxurious  mode 
of  life.  It  is  also  observed  that  so  long  as  every  man  had  his  por- 
tion allotted,  the  entertainments  were  managed  with  greater  decency, 
and  fewer  disturbances  arose/ 

The  distributors  of  drink  were  commonly  termed  o'rox&x,'  a°d 
about  the  Hellespont  eVeyxw-at."  At  entertainments  in  the  heroic 
ages,  the  Kypvicts,  heralds,  commonly  performed  this  office : 

Krjpvt  8*  ttinoloi*  6dp.'  br&xrro  olroxotfaw*9 

Mercury,  the  herald  of  the  gods,  is  said  to  be  introduced  filling  (be 
goblets  at  the  celestial  banquets and  it  is  well  known  that  thecr 
pvret  were  deputed  to  all  sorts  of  ministrations.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary for  KoOpot,  boys,  or  young  men,  to  fill  the  cups : 

Kovpoi  8«  Kprrritpcu  iirtari^Kurro  totqTo.' 
Ancient  authors  affirm  that  wine  used  to  be  filled  by  virgins  ;>  and 


*  Athen.  Kb.  i.  cap.  10. 
■  Horn.  II.  tj'. 

«  Id.  Odji. 

*  Id.  II.  p'.  v.  SI  I. 

*  Herodotus. 

r  Genes,  xliii.  Si. 

«  Athen.  i.  11.  Euatath.  in  Homer. 
"  Athen.  loco  ciL 


■  Plut.  Svmpos.  lib.  u.  que**,  ult. 

■  Horn.  il.      t.  188. 

*  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 

•  Horn.  Oil  vs.  a',  v.  142. 
w  Athen.  lib.  x.  csp.  7. 

■  Horn.  Odys.  a',  v.  14ft. 
v  KusUth.in  II.  y. 
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this  is  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  in  which  the  guests 
were  atteuded  by  virgins  without  any  suspicion  of  immodesty.  In- 
deed, it  was  so  common  in  the  primitive  ages  for  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  be  employed  in  all  kinds  of  service,  that  SovXot,  ser- 
vants, were  termed  by  the  names  of  xaibts  rat  waMwuu,  boys  and 
girls,  because  persons  of  that  age  were  usually  occupied  in  serving.1 
Nor  was  this  performed  only  by  children  of  mean  fortune  or  birth  ; 
but,  in  the  primitive  times,  those  of  the  highest  quality  filled  out  the 
wine,  as  was  done  by  the  son  of  Menelaus : 

In  later  and  more  refined  ages,  the  same  custom  was  still  retained  at 
entertainments  in  the  temples,  where  many  of  the  ancient  practices 
were  observed  for  a  long  time  after  they  bad  been  laid  aside  in  other 
places;  especially  at  the  public  sacrifices  of  the  /Etolians,  boys  of 
the  greatest  quality  performed  the  office  of  distributing  the  wine ; 
aud  this  was  also  the  practice  at  Rome,  where  the  /Etolians  were 
imitated  in  all  things,  even  to  the  very  tone  of  the  voice.*  Hence, 
probably,  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  custom  of  employing  young 
persons  of  birth  and  educatiou  to  fill  the  wine  was  derived  from  the 
sacrifices  of  the  gods,  at  which  no  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  \c 
but  this  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  other  nations,  among  whom  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  kings,  aud  others  of  the  first  rank,  were  employed  in  tending 
flocks,  aud  performing  almost  all  kinds  of  service.  Another  reason 
for  appointing  young  persons  to  serve  at  feasts,  in  preference  to  those 
io  years,  was,  because  by  their  beauty  and  cheerfulness  they  were 
thought  more  apt  to  exhilarate  the  guests,  whose  eyes  were  to  be  en* 
tertained  as  well  as  their  other  senses.  On  this  account  the  most 
comely  persons  were  deputed  to  this  ministration,  even  in  the  primi- 
tive times.    Among  the  gods, 

  vtrrvia  "Ufa 

Nticrap  tyvoxStt.'1 

Fair  Hebe  fiU'd  the  nectar. 

Ganymedes,  the  most  beautiful  of  mortals,  was  translated  into  heaven 
by  the  gods,  to  serve  at  the  table  of  Jupiter.4  Hence  it  appears 
that  in  the  most  remote  times,  which  were  thought  the  age  of  the 
gods,  as  those  which  followed  were  the  age  of  heroes,  this  practice 
was  observed.  Hence,  also,  by  the  names  of  places  which  are  said  to 
be  used  by  the  gods,  are  to  be  understood  the  first  and  most  ancient 
names ;  and  thus  the  poet  tells  us  that  a  certain  place  in  Troas  was 
called  by  the  gods,  that  is  most  anciently,  Marina's  Tomb ;  but  by 
men,  that  is  in  later  tiroes,  Batiaea/  That  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  it  was  customary  for  youths  of  beautiful  countenances,  and  well 
dressed,  to  serve  at  entertainments,  is  sufficiently  evident.'  In  later 
■ges,  when  the  arts  of  luxury  were  in  greater  esteem,  it  was  usual  to 

«  EusUth.mll.y.  Hesych.mv.rituSff.  -  Horn.  11.     c.  2. 

*  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  7.  '  Id-  ib.  u\  v.  232.  »q. 

*  Id.  ib.  f  M.  ib.  &.  v.  813. 

*  Id.  Ub.  r.  cap.  4.  '  Id-  OAyt.      r.  327. 
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give  high  prices  for  beautiful  youths  ;*  and  wc  are  told  that  it  was 
common  to  procure  most  beautiful  slaves  to  attend  at  entertainments, 
not  so  much  lor  the  service  which  they  were  to  perform,  as  to  gratify 
the  sight  of  the  company  :  the  younger  boys  were  the  otroxoo*  who 
filled  the  wine,  those  of  riper  age  vbpoq>t>ptnt  who  served  up  the  water; 
and  they  were  washed  and  painted,  and  had  their  hair  curled  in  va- 
rious forms.' 

In  Homer,  every  guest  seems  to  have  used  a  distinct  cup,  from 
which  lie  drank  when  he  pleased.*  On  this  account,  the  cups  in  the 
heroic  ages  were  very  capacious ;  and  the  cup  of  Nestor  was  so 
weighty,  that  a  young  man  could  scarcely  carry  it ; '  but  the  custom 
of  using  large  cups  was  derived  from  the  barbarous  nations,  and  in 
the  primitive  times  was  confined  to  the  heroes."  However,. the  cups 
which  the  Greeks  used  after  supper  were  larger  than  those  from 
which  they  drank  at  supper."  In  the  houses  of  ric  h  men  there  was 
commonly  a  large  xvXtixiov,  cupboard,  which  was  filled  with  cups  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  The  cups  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  were  very  plain,  ami  agreeable  to  the  rest  of 
their  furniture,  being  generally  made  of  wood  or  earth.  Afterwards, 
when  they  began  to  imitate  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  Asiatics,  their 
cups  were  made  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  costly  materials,  curiously 
wrought,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  variously  adorned  ;  but  the 
primitive  cups  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  the  horns  of  animals, 
which  persons  of  rank  tipped  with  gold  or  silver  ;°  and  such  were  also 
used  by  some  in  later  ages,  and  particularly  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  Bacchus  was  surnamed  Taurus  from 
his  being  worshipped  by  the  Cyzicenians  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  and 
painted  with  horns  in  several  other  countries. ;  and  some  think  that 
the  words  K'parfjpes,  cups,  and  Kepavat,  to  mix  wine  with  water,  are 
derived  from  Sparer,  horns.'' 

The  cups  were  surrounded  with  garland*,  and  filled  to  the  brim 

Kovpoi  fi\v  Kprjrripas  tirfartyavro  xorroloJ 

The  youths  with  wine  the  tups  fill'd  to  the  brim. 

The  word  eveaMavro  signifies  they  filled  up  to  the  brim  ;  and 
orttyeiv  denotes  a  sort  of  fulness.  Hence  it  was  customary  artptir 
Kpijryjpas,  to  fill  the  cups  to  the  brim,  when  libations  were  offered  to 
the  gods,  because  nothing  imperfect,  and  only  that  which  was  whole 
and  entire,  was  to  be  ottered  to  the  gods ;  aud  that  which  is  full  is 
entire/  The  cups  are  said  eirecrrtycoOai,  to  be  crowoed  with  wine, 
which  signifies  that  they  were  filled  above  the  brim,  so  that  the  wine 
rose  in  the  manner  of  a  crown,  for  the  sake  of  good  luck/ 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  young  men  who  ministered  always  presented 

i 

A  Juvenal.  Sal.  v.  v.  GO.  p  Athcn.  lib.  xi.  cap.  7.    Eustaih.  ■ 

«  Philo  Jud.  Libru  de  Vit.  Contcmpl.      II.      y'.  tf. 

*  Horn.  11.  8\  v.  202.  i  Virg.  ,£n.  iii.  ».  525. 

'  Athen.  lib.  it,  cap.  2.  r  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  470. 

*■  Id.  ibid.  «  Athen.  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

»  Virt:.  /En.  lib.  i.r.727.  '  Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 

"  Pindar  ;  iiischylus  ;  Xenophon. 
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full  cups  to  men  of  great  quality,  and  distributed  wine  to  the  rest  in 
equal  proportions 

TuSt i'3rj,  xtpl  fitv  <re  rlor  Atwao)  toxwtwAoi 
*E5pp  T«,  Kpfaali'  rt,  tBt  xAf i'ou  SfirdUffori.* 

Tydides,  the  Achaian  heroes  thee 

Were  wont  to  grace  with  a  superior  seat, 

The  moss  of  honor,  and  the  brimming  cup.  Cowper. 

Another  respect  was  paid  to  the  roost  honorable  guests,  by  driuking 
to  them  first;  for  it  was  customary  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  drink 
to  his  guests  in  order,  according  to  their  quality.*  The  manner  of 
doing  this  was  by  driuking  part  of  the  cup,  and  sending  the  re- 
mainder to  the  person  whom  they  named,  which  was  termed  irpoirtvfiv. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  modern  custom,  for  anciently  they  drank 
Utarov  tov  okv<povt  the  whole  cup,  and  not  a  part  of  it ;  and  to  do  this 
some  thiuk  should  be  termed  -poeicirieh ,  rather  than  by  the  old  name 
wpmrtrttv.'  The  form  of  salutation  was  various.  Sometimes  they 
who  drank  to  another  used  to  say,  XaTpe.'  Sometimes  the  person 
who  sent  the  cup  saluted  his  friend  iu  this  form,  Vipoviyu  <roi  raX&s; 
to  which  the  other  replied,  A  m.  \arta  hro  aov  libim ;  and  it  being  a 
testimony  of  friendship  to  drink  in  this  manner  to  another,  this  was 
sometimes  termed  irpoxiveiv  <pt\orr}<riavt  to  drink  to  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  friendship.'  The  person  who  received  the  cup  was  said 
&vTtfrpoiriv€tvt  or  &vrtwpoirhetv  Spout ;  it  being  required  by  the  rules 
of  good  fellowship  to  driok  whatever  remained  in  the  cup,  or,  if  the 
cup  was  emptied,  to  take  another  of  the  same  size." 


This  salutation  iu  drinking  proceeded  towards  the  right  hand,  unless 
the  superior  rank  of  some  of  the  guests  obliged  them  to  alter  the 
method.  Hence  it  was  termed  bt$Uws;  and  hence  betbierKeadai  is 
interpreted  irpowiiuv  bcZiovaQat  :* 

In  this  passage  beibcKro  is  interpreted  by  ebtliof/ro,  which  signifies  that 
he  drank  to  Achilles,  delivering  the  cup  with  his  right  hand.'  In  the 
following  passage,  however,  drinking  towards  the  right  baud  is  ex- 
pressly uieutioned  : 


dto'is  Mrtia  Jtwriv 


Beginning  from  the  right,  be  fiU'd  to  each. 

This  was,  therefore,  commonly  termed  kvbilia  *ivwtf  but  it  was 
sometimes  called  eV  KvxXf  iriveiy,  and  the  action  itself  iyKvicXowoaim, 
because  the  cup,  beginning  ai  the  uppermost  seat,  was  couveyed 
round  the  table.'  The  method  of  drinking,  however,  was  not  the 
same  in  all  places.  The  Chians  and  Thasians  drank  out  of  large  cups 
to  the  right ;  the  Atheniatis  out  of  small  cups  to  the  right ;  the  Thes- 

•  Athen.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.    Horn.  II.  tf.  -  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  9. 
261.  *  Schol.  Horn.  II.  a'. 

•  Horn.  IL  f.  v.  161.  '  Horn.  IL  t'.  r.  224. 

•  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  i.  quajst.  2.  d  Eustath.  in  II.  p.'. 

•  Athen.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  *  Horn.  II.  tf\  v.  597. 
v  Schol.  Pind.  Nemeonic.                     J  Poll.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

•  /Llian.  *  Plaut.  Pars.  act.  t.  sc.  1. 
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saliatu  out  of  large  cups  lo  whom  they  pleased,  without  observing  any 
certain  order.  At  Lacedwmon,  every  man  had  a  distinct  cup,  which 
a  servant  filled  as  soon  as  it  was  emptied/ 

It  was  also  customary  to  drink  to  persons  absent.  First,  the  gods 
were  remembered  ;  then  their  friends;  and  at  every  name,  one  or 
more  cups  of  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  was  drunk  off.'  The  Greeks 
likewise  used  en-ixcl*  rij  yp,  to  pour  some  of  the  *ine  on  the  earth,  as 
often  as  they  mentioned  any  person's  name;*  and  as  this  was  the 
manner  of  offering  libations,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  adora- 
tion when  any  of  the  gods  were  named,  ami  of  prayer  for  their  friends 
when  they  were  mentioned.  Among  their  friends  they  commonly 
named  their  mistresses;'  and  sometimes  the  number  of  cups  equalled 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  their  mistresses."'  There  were 
also  several  other  methods  of  numbering  the  cups  to  be  druuk  off  at 
once.  Thus,  three  were  taken  off,  because  that  was  the  number  of 
the  Graces ;  and  nine,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Muses  :*  the 
Greeks  thus  expressed  this  custom,  *H  rpU,  */  rpis  rpla,  Either  three, 
or  three  times  three.  There  was  another  saying,  which  forbade  the 
drinking  of  four  cups,  that  being  an  unlawful  number,  *H  rpia  wtVc,  »j 
/n)  rirrapa.  However,  they  did  not  always  observe  the  number  three, 
but  sometimes  drank  off  ten  cups  to  the  health  of  a  person.*  Some- 
times they  contended  who  should  drink  most.  Alexander  of  Macedon 
having  drunk  a  cup  containing  two  congii  to  Proteas,  who  pledged 
him,  and  afterwards  drank  another  of  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
king,  the  latter  pledged  Proteas  in  the  same  cup,  and  brought  on  the 
disease  of  which  he  shortly  died/  Sometimes  prizes  were  awarded  lo 
the  conquerors  ;  and  at  the  funeral  of  Calanus,  the  Indian  philosopher, 
Alexander  promised  to  the  first  a  talent,  to  the  second  thirty  pun, 
and  to  the  third  ten  /na?.'  When  any  person  drank  off  a  large  cup 
hfxvart,  that  is  aTrvevori,  &t  ev  tov  avaTravcoOai,  without  intermission,  or 
taking  his  breath,  the  company  applauded  him  in  this  form,  X»)<rciat, 
Long  may  you  live/  At  Athens  were  three  public  officers  who  at- 
tended at  entertainments,  and  observed  whether  every  person  drank 
his  portion:  they  were  called  from  their  office  ohenrrat,  and  some- 
times by  a  metaphorical  name  ofOaXfiot,  eyes.'  They  who  refused  to 
drink  were  in  most  places  obliged  to  depart  by  that  celebrated  law 
of  good  fellowship,"  11  irWt,  7}  uttiOi,  Drink,  or  be  gone.' 

Hence  it  appears  how  much  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  drinking. 
Cato  of  Utica  sometimes  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking;*  and  the 
elder  Cato,  and  also  Corvinus  the  stoic  philosopher,  seem  to  have 
indulged  in  this  vice.9  Others,  however,  blamed  the  immoderate  use 
of  wine.  Some  lawgivers  enacted  laws  against  it ;  and  others  pro- 
hibited all  drinking  where  more  wine  was  used  than  was  necessary  for 


*  Atheu.  lilt.  vi.  cap.  3. 

*  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  in  Verrem. 

*  Scbol.  in  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xiv.  v.  18. 
1  Tibull.  Horat.  lib.  i.  od.  27. 

m  Martial,  lib.  i.  cpigr.  72. 

"  Auson.  Horat.  lib,  iii.  od.  19. 

0  Antholog.  vii. 

p  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  9. 


9  Id.  ibid.  cap.  10.  itlian.  Var.  Haft 
lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 

r  Suid.  in  vocibus. 

*  Athen.  lib.  is.  cap.  6  ct  7. 
'  C>c.  Tusc.  Quasi.  lib.  v. 

*  Plutarch. 

4  11  orat.  lib.  iii.  od.  21. 
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health.  Some  of  the  Grecian  sages  allowed  no  more  than  three  cups; 
one  for  health,  another  for  cheerfulness,  and  a  third  for  sleep."  Some 
allowed  only  two  cups;  the  first  to  the  Graces,  Hours,  and  Bacchus, 
and  the  second  to  Venus  and  Bacchus;  and  they  who  proceeded  to 
the  third  cup  dedicated  it  to  Lust  and  Strife/  Lycurgus,  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver,  prohibited  unnecessary  drinking,  which  debilitates  both 
the  body  and  mind  ;  and  he  ordered  that  no  man  should  drink  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  his  thirst/  To  impose  on  the  Spar- 
taus  the  necessity  of  keeping  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  so- 
briety, the  same  lawgiver  also  enacted  that  all  men  should  return 
from  entertainments  without  a  torch  to  show  them  the  way.  Hence 
the  Spartaus  lived  temperately  ;  and  the  manner  of  drinking  practised 
in  other  cities  was  unknown  at  Sparta.*  At  Athens,  an  archon  con- 
victed of  being  drunk  was  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of  Solon  /  and 
others,  who  were  addicted  to  drinking  and  company,  were  punished 
by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  for  consuming  in  idleness  aud  prodiga- 
lity that  time  which  they  ought  to  have  employed  in  rendering  them- 
selves useful  to  the  commonwealth/  Lastly,  to  mention  only  another 
example,  in  order  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  wine  with  which  that  island  abounded,  Pitlacus 
their  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  seven  sages,  enacted,  that  whoever, 
when  drunk,  committed  a  crime,  should  suffer  double  punishment/ 

Ancient  authors  mention  some  particular  aud  solemn  cups,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  : 

'Ayadov  baipovos  Kpari)p,  the  cup  of  Good  Genius,  by  whom  was 
understood  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine  ;d  in  memory  of  which  be- 
nefit, a  cup  full  of  pure  wine  was  carried  round  the  table,  which  all 
the  guests  tasted,  at  the  same  time  offering  a  prayer  to  the  god,  that 
he  would  preserve  them  from  committing  any  indecency  through  an 
immoderate  use  of  that  liquor/  hence  6\iyoicorovyTesf  persons  who 
drank  very  little,  were  termed  &yaQobaipot>t(rTal.f  Whether  this  cup 
was  brought  in  before  the  table  on  which  they  supped  was  taken 
away,  or  afterwards,  is  not  agreed  ;  but  that  it  was  sometimes  brought 
in  before  the  table  was  removed  seems  probable  from  what  is  related 
of  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  who,  being  entertained  at  a  table  of  gold  in 
the  temple  of  jEsculapius  at  Syracuse,  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  the 
cup  of  Good  Genius,  commanded  the  table  to  be  takeu  away. 

Kparr)p  Aids  lojrripot,  the  cup  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  which  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  president  of  the  air, 
which  is  the  most  humid  element;  in  memory  of  the  invention  off 
temperiug  wine  with  water. 

Kpan)p  Tyiems,  the  cup  of  Health,  is  by  some  added,  and,  as  well 
as  that  of  Jupiter,  is  termed  pcra viirrpU,  or  ficraviTTpov,  from  its  be- 
ing drunk  after  the  washing  of  their  hands,  the  entertainment  being 


»  Athcn.  initio  lib.  ii. 
■  Id. 

y  Xcnoph.  do  Rep.  Laced. 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  i. 

*  Laert.  Solone. 

*  Atben. 


e  Laertius  Pittaco. 

4  A  then,  lib.  x».  cap.  5. 

•  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Equit.  85.  M- 
tian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  20.  A  then, 
lib.  xv.  cap.  13. 14. 

/  Hesychius. 
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ended  ;  and  for  I  he  same  reason,  the  same  names  are  given  by  some 
to  the  cup  of  Good  Genius. * 

Kpnn/p  'Epjuov,  the  cup  of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  libation  was  offered 
before  they  went  to  bed,  when  they  left  off  drinking.* 

Some  give  the  order  of  the  solemn  cups  in  a  different  manner. 
Three  cups,  say  they,  were  brought  in  at  supper :  the  first  dedicated 
to  Mercury  ;  the  second  to  Charisius,  which  is  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
from  \apts,  favor  or  grace,  he  being  the  god  by  whose  influence  men 
obtain  the  favor  and  affection  of  one  another,  and  in  tbis,  respect 
was  probably  observed  to  the  invention  of  tempering  wine  with  water; 
and  the  third  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour.'  Others  mention  one  cup  of 
wine  mixed  with  water,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter;  a  second  to 
the  heroes;  and  a  third  and  last  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  so  called  on 
this  occasion,  to  intimate  that  the  third  cup  might  be  safely  taken 
without  disordering  either  mind  or  body  :*  this  cup  was  called VeAetor, 
either  because  it  was  ihe  last,  which  is  one  signification  of  that  word, 
or  because  it  perfected  the  number  three,  which  having  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  was  reckoned  the  first  complete  number, 
whence  it  was  commonly  applied  to  divine  things,  and  particularly  to 
human  souls,  which,  according  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  consisted 
of  this  number.  It  is  observable  that  the  first  and  la*t  cups  were 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  who  is  the  supreme  deity,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  things;  and  that  the  middle  cup  was  dedicated  to  the 
heroes,  who  were  thought  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods  and 
men.'  It  may  be  also  observed  that  most  authors,  though  variously 
describing  them  in  other  aspects,  agree  that  the  sacred  cups  were 
three  in  number;  hence  the  following  saying  : 

M^XP1  7«P  rpiwv  <pa<A  rifi^v  rovs  6tovs.m 

The  entertainment  being  ended,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  di- 
versions used  at  such  times,  a  libation  of  wine,  with  a  prayer,  was 
offered,  and  a  hymn  sung  to  the  gods."  This  ceremony  being  finished, 
the  company  was  entertained  with  diversions,  discourses  on  various 
subjects,  the  reading  of  books  suitable  to  the  tempers  and  inclinations 
of  those  who  were  present,  which  was  also  frequently  done  during 
supper;  with  music  of  all  kinds,  tricks  of  jugglers,  mimicry,  buf- 
foonery, and  whatever  could  tend  to  excite  mirth  and  cheerfulness/ 

From  the  most  ancient  times,  music  and  dancing  were  the  diver- 
sions at  entertainments  •/ 

MoAidj  t*  opxn<rrvs  t*.  rh  ydp  t*  fa>a&fin<tra  han6s.i 
Dancing  and  song,  the  pleasures  of  ihe  feast. 

At  an  entertainment  of  the  gods,  Apollo  is  introduced  playing  on  tire 
harp,  whilst  the  Muses  sing  alternately/  Dancing  was  also  used 
among  the  gods  ;  and  hence  Apollo  is  called  'O^x^otj/j,  the  Dancer.1 

*'  Allien,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  xi.  cap.  ii.  xv.  ■  Xenoph.  Cdnvi?.  Yirg.  Ala.  i.  *ub 
cap.  5.  14.  Pollux;  Suidas,  &c.  finem  ;  Plat.  Sympoe.  cap.  4. 

*  Poll.  lib.  vi.  10.  seg.  100.  "  Plato  ;  Xenophon. 

I  Suida>  v.  KpoTiijp.  P  Atben.  lib.  i.  cap.  12- 

*  Pind.  lbtli.  Od.  vi.  sir.  a',  v.  5  cl  11.       •  Horn.  Odys.  ct.  r.  152. 
'  Srtiol.ibid.  '  Id.  II.  a',  v.  003. 

"•  Allien,  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  1  l'indar. 
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Homer  introduces  the  same  god  playing  on  the  harp,  and  dancing  at 
the  same  time  : 

Hence,  it  appears  that  in  the  early  ages  dancing  was  accounted  be* 
coming  in  persons  of  honor  and  wisdom and  the  Athenians  were 
passionately  fond  of  this  exercise;"  but  wanton  and  effeminate  dances 
were  thought  indecent  in  men  of  reputation.*  Greece  abounded  with 
skilful  musicians ;  and  all  persons  learned  the  art  of  music'  The 
Ionians  delighted  in  wanton  dances  and  songs  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks,  their  manners  being  more  corrupted  than  those  of  any 
other  Grecian  people ;  their  mode  of  singing  differed  from  the  an- 
cient, and  the  harmony  was  more  loose and  wanton  gestures  were 
proverbially  termed  Ionic  motions.* 

At  the  <f>€tbina,  public  repasts  of  the  Spartans,  kings,  magistrates, 
and  private  citizens,  all  assembled  to  eat  together  in  certain  halls,  in 
which  a  number  of  tables  were  spread,  most  frequently  with  fifteen 
covers  each.*  The  gue>ts  at  one  table  never  interfered  with  those  at 
another,  and  formed  a  society  of  friends,  into  which  no  person  could 
be  received  but  with  the  consent  of  all  those  who  composed  it.* 
They  reclined  on  hard  couches  of  oak,  and  leaned  with  their  elbows 
on  a  stone  or  a  block  of  wood/  They  bad  black  broth,  and  after- 
wards boiled  pork,  which  was  distributed  to  each  guest  in  equal  por- 
tions, sometimes  so  small  that  they  scarcely  weighed  a  quarter  of  a 
in  ina  each/  They  had  also  wine,  cakes,  and  barley-bread  in  plenty  ; 
and  at  other  times,  by  way  of  supplement  to  their  ordinary  portions, 
they  had  fish  and  different  kinds  of  game."  They,  who,  after  sacrific- 
ing or  hunting,  ate  at  home,  sent  to  their  companions  at  the  same 
table  a  part  of  the  game  or  the  victim/  Near  each  cover  was  a  small 
piece  of  bread,  on  which  they  wiped  their  fingers.'  Decorum  was 
accompanied  by  gaiety;4  and  with  this  view  Lycurgus  ordered  a 
statue  of  the  god  of  laughter  to  be  placed  in  the  ball.1  The  oldest 
of  the  company,  showing  the  door  to  those  v«ho  entered,  reminded 
them  that  nothing  they  heard  was  to  go  out  there  *  At  these  repasts, 
the  different  classes  of  youth  were  present  without  partaking  of  them: 
the  young  carried  off  from  the  table  some  portion  which  they  shared 
with  their  companions;  and  the  others  received  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  pleasantry.'  Whether  these  repasts  were  instituted  in  a  city  in 
imitation  of  those  in  a  camp,  or  from  some  other  cause,"*  in  u  small 
state  they  tended  wonderfully  to  maintain  the  laws."    During  peace 


*  Horn.  Hymn. 

•  Attien.  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

•  Theophrast.  Charact.  cap.  15. 
»  Hcrodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  28. 

«  Cic.  Tuscul.  Qusest.  lib.  i. 
v  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5. 
'  Horat.  lib.  iii.  od.  6. 

•  Plut.  Lycurgo ;  Porpbyr.  dc  Abstin. 
fib.  iv.  seg.  4. 

*  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

*  Athen.  lib.  xii.  Suid.  in  Awt.  ct  in 
♦iAir. 

Antiq.  o/Gr. 


*  Athen.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

*  Id. ibid. 

/  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Pint.  Ly- 
curgo. 
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they  produced  union,  temperance,  and  equality  ;  and  in  war  they  ex- 
cited the  citizens  to  succour  those  with  whom  they  had  participated 
in  sacrifices  and  libations.'  The  expense  attending  them  was  de- 
frayed by  individuals,  who  furnished,  every  month,  a  certain  quantity 
of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and  even  money  and  by  thU  con- 
tribution, the  poorest  class  were  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  the 
common  meal.* 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  Grecian  entertainments,  in  general,  were 
seldom  made  except  on  the  festivals  of  the  gods;  and  the  songs  were 
commonly  hymns  in  praise  of  their  deities,  the  singing  of  which  was 
accounted  a  part  of  divine  worship.  Wanton  aud  effemiuate  songs 
were  then  unknown  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  music  was  not  intro- 
duced at  entertainments  for  the  sake  of  any  mean  or  vulgar  pleasure, 
but  to  compose  the  passions,  and  ameud  the  heart/  The  songs  used 
at  entertainments  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  consisted  chiefly 
of  hymns,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  cele- 
brated ;'  but  in  later  ages,  it  was  so  uncommon  to  sing  sacred 
hymns  at  entertainments,  that  Aristotle  was  accused  of  an  act  of  im- 
piety, for  singing  a  psean  every  day  at  his  meals/ 

The  most  remarkable  songs  at  entertainments  were  those  termed 
«rr<$\(a,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  adjective  <rKo\m,  accented  on  the  last  syllable."  These 
(jKo\ta  consisted  generally  of  short  verses ;  whence  okoKiov  is  inter- 
preted a  sonnet  of  short  verses,  and  derived  from  owkiov,  crooked, 
difficult,  and  obscure,  which,  by  the  figure  antiphrasis,  may  signify 
easy.9  Others  observe  that  vkIXio.  cannot  be  derived  from  ovoAtof, 
difficult  or  obscure,  because  these  songs  were  commonly  light  and 
cheerful ;  that  at  entertainments  were  three  sorts  of  songs,  of  which 
the  first  was  sung  by  the  whole  company  joining  in  chorus,  the  se- 
cond by  all  the  company  in  their  turns,*  and  the  third  by  a  few  who 
were  best  skilled  iu  music ;  and  that  this  last  was  termed  oc6\ior, 
from  the  adjective  cncoXiov,  which  signifies  crooked,  as  being  midst  out 
of  course,  and  not  by  every  man  in  his  own  place,  as  were  the 
former.'  The  custom  was  as  follows : — after  the  company  had  all 
sung  in  a  chorus,  or  one  after  another,  a  musical  instrument,  which 
was  commonly  a  harp  or  lute,  was  carried  round  to  every  person,  that 
those  who  understood  music  might  entertain  the  company.  Tbey 
who  did  no!  play  on  the  instrument  were  presented  with  a  branch  of 
laurel  or  myrtle,  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  to  which  tbey 
sang  \9  and  this  was  termed  vpos  ha$vt}vt  or  rrpos  pvpplvriv  ycciy,  to  sing 
towards  the  laurel  or  the  myrtle.*  This  branch  was  also  denomi- 
nated cftaaKos,  or  &<raw>s,  vapa  to  faat  ro>  belafievov,  because  the 
person  who  received  it  was  obliged  to  sing.*    Hence,  more  agreeably 

•  Dion  v  s.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.      «  Eustatb.  in  Odya.  n'« 

ii.  »  Amtoph.  Ran.  et  Vetp. 
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to  the  former  account,  and  perhaps  to  truth,  it  is  observed  that  the 
anoxia  were  not  sure;  by  all  who  could  not  play  on  the  musical  instru- 
ment, but  only  by  those  who  understood  music  ;  and  hence  is  derived 
the  name  from  oicoXtds,  difficult  to  sing  one  of  these  songs,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  proficients  in  music/  Some  also  thought 
that  the  branch  of  myrtle  was  not  delivered  to  the  company  in  a  di- 
rect order,  but  carried  from  couch  to  couch,  so  that  when  the  first 
person  in  the  uppermost  couch  or  bed  had  fiuished  his  song,  he  deli- 
vered it  to  the  first  in  the  second  couch  or  bed,  from  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  first  person  in  the  third  couch ;  that  the  second 
persons  in  each  couch  delivered  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  till  it  had  passed  through  the  whole  company;  and  that  on 
this  account  the  songs  were  termed  aicoXta,  from  0*0X16$,  crooked,  by 
reason  of  the  several  windings  employed  in  carrying  about  the  branch 
of  myrtle/  These  trKoXia  were  used  chiefly  by  the  Athenians;  but 
they  were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  in  which  lived  se- 
veral celebrated  writers  of  this  species  of  composition,  as  Anacreon 
of  Teos,  Alcaeus  of  Lesbos,  Praxiila  of  Sicyon,  and  others/  The 
subjects  on  which  the  okoXkx  treated  were  various:  some  of  them 
were  aKwwrtica,  ra  be  epwruu,  voXXa  be  cat  oirovbaia,  ludicrous  and  sa- 
tirical, some  amorous,  and  many  of  them  serious/  Those  on  serious 
subjects  sometimes  contained  vapaheelv  rtva  tat  yvut^v  xptjatfiriv 
€ts  tov  fiiov,  a  practical  exhortation  or  sentence  /  and  sometimes 
they  consisted  of  the  praises  and  illustrious  actions  of  great  men,  and 
commouly  bore  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they  celebrated. 
Thus,  'Apftobiov  fteXos,  the  song  of  Harmodius,  was  the  scolium  com- 
posed by  Callistratus  on  Harmodius  the  famous  patriot,  who  deli- 
vered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
by  killing  him.'  'A&/i>;rov  Xoyos  was  a  scolium  on  Admetus,  king  of 
Thessaly.*  Many  examples  of  the  ancient  scolia  are  preserved  in  the 
Greek  authors/ 

Next,  perhaps,  entered  dancing  girls  and  female.performers  on  the 
flute.*  On  this,  most  of  the  company  immediately  rose  from  table, 
and  began  to  dance,  especially  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  Attica  ;  for 
the  Athenians  were  so  passionately  fond  of  this  exercise,  that  they 
considered  it  as  a  want  of  politeness  not  to  join  in  it  whenever  cir- 
cumstances required.7  Several  relishes  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  appetite  were  brought  in  at  the  same  time ;  as  grasshoppers," 
sliced  radishes  pickled  in  vinegar  and  mustard,"  roasted  vetches/  and 
olives  taken  fre*h  out  of  pickle/  Tins  new  service  was  accompanied 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  wine,  and  with  larger  goblets  than  had  been  be- 
fore used.* 

Anciently,  from  the  songs  they  passed  to  the  sports  and  pas- 
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times  which  followed  entertainments ;  for  after  the  entertainment 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  music  ended,  the  goests  were  in- 
vited to  wrestle,  leap,  run  races,  throw  the  quoit,  and  perform  other 
bodily  exercises/  In  later  ages,  the  Greeks  rested  after  meals  : 
and  laving  aside  the  violent  exercises  which  were  anciently  used, 
they  diverted  themselves  with  such  sports  and  recreations  as  re- 
quired less  toil  and  labor.  The  Greeks  practised  several  kinds  of 
sports  and  games,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place ;  but  an  account  of  the  KtWraflos,  which  was  more  peculiar  to 
entertainments  than  the  rest,  must  not  be  omitted.'  This  pastime 
was  first  invented  in  Sicily,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  Greece,  especially  into  Attica,  where  it  tained 
great  repute.  The  form  of  it  was  as  follows  : — a  piece  of  wood  bein; 
erected,  another  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  it,  with  two  dishes  sus- 
pended from  each  extremity,  in  the  manner  of  scales;  beneath  each 
dish  was  placed  a  vessel  full  of  water,  in  which  stood  a  statue  com- 
posed chiefly  of  brass,  and  culled  /m»  r/<.  They  who  engaged  rorra- 
fii&iv,  to  play  at  the  kottoPos,  stood  at  some  distance  holding  a  cup 
of  water  or  wine,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  into  one  of  the 
dishes,  that  the  dish  by  that  weight  might  be  knocked  against  the 
head  of  the  statue  under  it.  The  person  who  threw  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  spill  the  least  water,  and  to  knock  the  dish  with  the  greatest 
force  on  the  statue,  was  conqueror,  and  thought  to  reign  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  mistress ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  learned  by  this  pas- 
time. The  sound  made  by  the  projection  was,  by  an  onomatopoeia, 
termed  Aara£;  and  the  wine  projected,  Xaruyq,  and  sometimes  Xaro£. 
The  action,  as  also  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was  projected,  was 
called  dyicvXi;,  because  they  turned  round  their  right  hand  with  some 
art  and  dexteiity,  on  which  they  valued  themselves  very  much. 
Hence  we  find  mention  made  of  Korraflot  ayKvXtjroi.'  The  vessels 
were  named  Korrufiot,  or  Korra/3iScs;  and  the  prizes,  corra/34a,  rorra- 
fiela,  and  aho  »r<Jrra/3oi,  which  were  sweetmeats,  kisses,  or  whatever 
else  the  company  had  determined.  The  play  itself,  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  of  the  same  name,  was  termed  kottq^oi  rararroc.  The 
Greeks  were  so  fond  of  this  pastime,  that  they  not  only  prepared  for 
it  vessels  with  the  greatest  art  and  care  ;  but  they  also  built  circular 
houses  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  *orra/3o$  being  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle,  they  who  played  might  staud  at  equal  distances  on  all 
sides. 

There  was  another  sort  of  «rorra/3o«,  in  which  was  placed  a  vessel 
full  of  water,  with  empty  vials  swimming  upon  it ;  into  this  vessel 
they  threw  wine  out  of  cups;  and  he  who  sank  the  greatest  number 
of  vials  obtained  the  prize. 

There  was  another  kind  of  cottabus,  in  which  they  threw  dice. 

Lastly,  there  was  another  sort  of  cottabus  which  was  a  contest  mho 
should  keep  awake  the  longest :  the  prize  was  commonly  a  cake  made 
of  honey  and  sesame,  or  wheat,"  and  thence  termed  <nprapovt,  or 
wvpapois  ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  most  common  ;r  and  as 

•  Horn.  Ody?.  n'.  r.  07.  "  Pollux  ,  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  BfBfc 
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the  irvpafioiii  was  anciently  the  priie,  that  word  became  a  general 
name  for  any  other  prize 

These  were  the  mo>t  usual  forms  of  this  pastime.' 

Sometimes  jugglers  amused  the  company  with  the  deceptions 
which  they  practised.  One  placed  tinder  dice-boxes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  shells,  or  little  bails,  which  he  caused  to  vanish  or  appear  at 
his  command,  with  such  dexterity  as  to  escape  the  eye.*  Another 
wrote  or  read,  and  at  the  same  time  whirled  round  with  the  greatest 
rapidity/  Some  vomited  flames  from  their  mouths  or  walked  on 
their  bands  with  their  heads  downwards,  imitating  the  motions  of 
dancers  with  their  feet.*  A  woman,  perhaps,  held  twelve  brass  hoops 
in  her  haud,  with  several  small  rings  of  the  same  metal  strung  in 
their  circumference ;  and  whilst  she  danced,  she  successively  threw 
into  the  air  and  catched  the  twelve  hoops/  Another  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  several  naked  swonls.'  Most  of  these  tricks  were  usually 
performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute. 

It  was  also  considered  necessary  to  entertain  the  guests  with  suita- 
ble discourses,  as  well  as  with  sports  and  pastimes.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was  more  requisite  aud  becoming  to  gratify 
the  company  with  agreeable  conversation,  than  with  a  variety  of 
dishes/  In  the  heroic  ajjes,  it  was  customary  at  entertainments  to 
consult  on  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  /  and  it  was  believed, 
that  at  such  times  the  faculties  of  men  were  more  quick  and  in- 
ventive : 

Oiyou  yhp  tZpoit  &»  rt  wpaxruturtpov/ 

It  is  said  to  have  been  also  the  custom  in  Persia  to  consult  at  enter- 
tainments concerning  warlike  preparations  and  other  serious  affairs, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ci reeks.*  We  are  likewise  told  that 
those  things  on  which  they  resolved  when  vttyovTcs,  sober,  were  deli- 
berated upon  over  their  cups ;  aud  that  whatever  Ihey  determined 
when  ptdvffKi'.fttvot,  in  their  drink,  was  again  examined  in  their  sober 
hours.'  The  manner  of  the  syssitia  in  Crete  was  as  follows  : — supper 
being  ended,  they  first  delivered  on  civil  affairs;  afterwards  the  dis- 
course turned  on  war,  in  which  they  recounted  the  praises  of  illustri- 
ous persons,  that  they  might  excite  the  young  men  to  di  eds  of  cou- 
rage and  bravery.*  The  Lacedaemonian  youth  frequented  the  syssitia 
us  hibaoKuXtlu  ota$poovv7)t%  as  schools  of  temperance  and  prudence,  in 
which  they  heard  discouises  on  puhlic  affairs,  and  conversed  with  the 
most  liberal  and  best  informed  teachers.'    The  Cretan  avtyeia  and 
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the  Spartan  fuhirta,  that  is,  their  public  entertainments,  /3oiAevri7- 
piuv  uTro{>f)iiTuiy  k'<t\  avvrhpiwv  aptfrrokpartkuiv  ra^iv  €<xe,'»  were  'nstead  of 
councils,  iu  which  the  chief  men  of  the  commonwealth  met  to  con- 
sult on  the  most  secret  affairs  ;  and  the  Prytaneum  and  Thesrnothe- 
sium,  or  public  halls,  in  the  city  of  Chseronea,  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose."*  The  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  several  other  places,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  in  wliich 
the  supreme  council  supped  every  day  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  and  at 
Rhodes,  the  chief  magistrates  were  obliged,  by  an  express  law,  to 
entertain  every  day  at  a  public  table  the  principal  men  of  that  city, 
who  deliberated  what  should  be  done  the  day  following."  Hence 
some  are  of  opinion  that  Bacchus  obtained  the  surname  of  Ev/SovXjys, 
Prudent  Counsellor;  aud  that  the  night  was  called  ewpporrj,  as  being 
the  time  of  wise  and  prudent  counsels.*  On  these  occasions,  they 
who  were  concerned  in  public  business  discoursed  on  public  affairs; 
the  conversation  of  philosophers  was  commonly  on  some  subject  of 
philosophy;  grammarians  disputed  on  critical  subjects;  and  others 
conversed  on  matters  in  which  thev  were  ehieflv  cmplo\ed  ;  and  ever? 
art  and  science  was  cultivated  aud  improved  at  these  entertainments. 
Hence,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Greeks  did  not  drink  to  excess  at 
their  public  entertainments,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  conversation  on  serious  matters.'' 

It  was  however,  customary  occasionally  to  unbend  their  mind*,  and 
divert  them  from  serious  affairs,  by  discourses  on  ludicrous  subjects. 
Hence  trv/iwooiov,  the  Greek  name  for  an  entertainment,  is  defined  a 
mixture  of  gravity  and  mirth,  of  discourses  aud  actions.*  At  the 
syssitia  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  most  grave  and  import- 
ant subjects  were  discussed,  they  used  to  sport  and  jest,  without  that 
scurrility  which  is  apt  to  give  offence/  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
ancient  custom  among  the  Greeks  to  employ  such  topics  of  discourse 
as  would  both  entertain  and  instruct  the  company;  but  iu  later  a<res 
they  seldom  conversed  on  any  serious  matter  at  public  entertain- 
ments ;  and  hence,  when  a  discourse  was  begun  at  the  house  of  Ni- 
costratus  on  a  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly at  Athens,  some  of  the  company,  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
ancient  Greek  custom,  maintained  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  the  Per- 
sians/ On  these  occasions,  some  delighted  in  telling  stories,  and  re- 
peating ancient  fables;  and  others  chose  to  read  some  diverting  dis- 
course, or  to  hear  a  poem  recited,  which  was  very  common  among 
men  of  letters  ;  but  the  most  usual  diversion  was  to  propose  aud  au- 
swer  difficult  questions.  Such  of  the  questions  as  were  intended 
merely  tor  amusement  were  termed  aiY/y/mra  ;  but  those  containing 
something  serious  and  instructive  were  called  yp/^oc,  which  word,  in 
its  primary  acceptation,  signifies  a  fishing  net/  Hence  the  griphi  con- 
sisted of  philosophical  disquisitions  in  winch  the  ancient  Greeks  gave 
specimens  of  their  learning ;  ami  this  paslime  demonstrated  even 


m  1*1 1 j t.  SymjMis.  lib.  vii.  quast.  9. 
■  Rustatli.  in  II.  i. 
"  Tlut.  Svinp09.  lib.  vii.  qua  st.  9. 
r  KnBtatliiiHi. 

'»  Plut.  Svmpos.  Il vii.  qii.t-.v.  %. 


'  Id.  Ljcurg.  et  Sympo».  lib.  u. 
quctit.  1. 

'  Id.  Sympus.  lib.  vii.  qu;est.  9. 
'  Foil.  lib.  vi.  rap.  19. 
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person's  proficiency  and  acquirements."    He  who  solved  ihe  question 
proposed  was  honored  with  a  reward  ;  and  he  who  could  not  solve  it 
underwent  a  certain  punishment.    The  rewards  were  ore^avot  cat 
ci><pr)fiiat  a  garland  and  the  applause  of  the  company  ;  aud  the  punish- 
ment was,  to  drink,  without  taking  breath,  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with 
salt."    According  to  somr,  the  reward  was  a  dish  of  meat;  and  the 
penally,  a  salt  cup.*'    Some  say  that  the  prize  was  a  cup  of  wine, 
which  was  adjudged  to  the  person  who  solved  the  problem  ;  or,  if  uo 
man  solved  it,  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  proposed/    Others  tell 
us  that  yptyos  was  an  enigmatical  question,  which  whoever  could  not 
solve  was  obliged  to  drink  that  which  was  set  before  him,  whether 
unmixed  wine  or  water  \*  aud,  without  doubt,  the  rewards  aud  penal- 
ties varied  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  company.    The  com- 
mon name  of  these,  and  of  all  other  questions  used  on  similar  occa- 
sions, was  KvXUeta  cJijn/jmra  ;  and  they  were  also  called  fiytj^ona 
Zqrfinara,  because  many  of  them  were  generally  got  by  heart  by 
those  who  frequented  public  entertainments.*    That  the  custom  of 
proposing  riddles  was  very  ancient,  and  introduced  into  Greece  from 
the  eastern  nations,  appears  from  the  story  of  Samson,  who  proposed 
a  riddle  to  the  Philistines  at  his  nuptial  feast."    Nor  were  the»e 
questions  confined  to  entertainments,  but,  in  the  primitive  times,  were 
proposed  on  other  occasions  by  those  who  wished  to  prove  each 
other's  wisdom  and  learning.    Hence  mention  is  made  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba's  question  to  king  Solomon,  of  those  which  passed  betweeu 
Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  of  several  others.* 

Sometimes  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  distributed  presents  to 
all  his  guests.  Lysimachus  of  Babylon  having  entertained  Himerus 
the  tyrant  of  the  Babylonians  and  Sekucians,  and  three  hundred  other 
guests,  gave  to  every  man  a  silver  cup  which  weighed  four  pounds  ;c 
aud  Alexander,  at  his  marriage  feast  at  Susa  in  Persia,  paid  the 
debts  of  all  his  soldiers  from  his  own  treasury,  and  presented  a  golden 
cup  to  each  of  the  guests,  who  were  not  fewer  than  nine  thousand.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  cups  were  commonly  given  on  these  occasions. 
This  was  done  from  its  being  customary  for  the  company,  before  they 
separated,  to  pour  out  wine  as  a  libation  to  Mercury,  who  was  ac- 
counted presideut  of  the  night,  and  believed  to  send  sleep  and  pleas- 
ing dreams  ;  aud  hence  he  is  called  micros  otuxtjtijp,  and  iiyfjrup 
oveipvv.'  To  the  same  god  they  also  sacrificed  the  tongues  of  the 
animals  which  bad  been  killed  for  the  entertainment.  Some  thought 
that  the  reason  of  this  rite  was  that  Mercury,  being  the  president  of 
eloquence,  was  chiefly  delighted  with  that  member;  some  are  of 
opinion  that  by  this  sacrifice  he  was  iuvoked  as  a  witness  of  the 
discourse  which  had  passed  ;  some,  that  by  burning  the  tongues  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  was  intimated,  that  whatever  had  been 
said  should  be  kept  secret ;  and  several  other  conjectures  respecting 


*  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  ult. 

*  Id. ibid. 

»  Poll.  lib.  vi.  cap.  19. 

*  Phiforin.  r.jpi+Qt ;  Eustath.  II. «'. 

*  Heave  hi  us. 
■  Pollux. 
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its  origin  have  been  formed  by  learned  meu/  This  custom  was  ob- 
served chiefly  by  the  Athenian*,  Ionian*,  and  Me^arensiaus  ;  and 
some  say  that  it  originated  with  one  of  the  kin^s  of  Mcgara,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment,  sacrificed  the  tongue  of  a  lion 
which  had  wasted  his  country.    It  was  certainly  very  ancient:' 

 t«m  M  yKdaoyai  x*ovro 

AiOofitt>ais.k 

'then  on  the  flaming  tongues  libations  pour.  Fawres. 

The  ancient  Greeks  offered  libations  chiefly  to  Mercury  ;  but  those 
of  later  limes  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  TeXctor,  Perfect.'  However,  se- 
veral other  gods  frequently  shared  in  these  offerings  ;  and  in  particu- 
lar, at  entertainments  which  followed  any  solemn  sacrifice,  it  was 
customary  to  remember  the  "od  to  whom  thev  had  before  sacrificed. 
Hence,  at  a  sacrifice  ottered  to  Neptune,  Minerva,  who  was  present 
under  the  assumed  form  of  Mentor,  advises  the  company  to  sacrifice 
the  tongues,  and  to  pour  libations  to  Neptune  and  the  rest  of  the 
god>,  before  they  departed  : 

'AA\'  &ye,  TtifiVfTt  fitv  y\<L<r<ras,  KtpdatrQf  5*  ohov, 
"0<Ppa  Xloaulauvty  ko!  SlKKois  aeaydroiat 

Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine, 

Sacred  to  Neptune  and  tbe  Powers  divine.  Pope. 

It  was  considered  unlawful  to  stay  long  at  entertainments  which 
followed  sacrifices : 


-OuSJ  tOlKI 


Arida  QtQiv  tv  Saul  eaaaat^ef,  aWa  y('ea$ai.' 

Xor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast, 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Popi. 

Ancieutly,  at  some  entertainments  after  sacrifices,  the  company  were 
obliged  to  depart  before  sunset  ;m  but  at  common  entertainments 
in  which  more  liberty  was  allowed,  the  company  very  often  stayed 
till  the  morning  approached."  It  was  also  customary,  as  lias  been 
already  observed,  to  contend  who  should  keep  awake  longest ;  and 
the  prize  assigned  to  the  victor  was  most  commonly  the  sort  of  cake 
called  irvpafwui,0  which  word  hence  became  a  general  name  for  the 
prize  of  any  victory.  To  depart  from  an  entertainment  was  called 
yiveaOai  t\-  beiirvov,  uvuXueiv  he  avfiirooiovf  row  avpxooiov  axotrriirat1 
or  u7io\v€ff0ai,T  and  axo  tCjv  fc/irwy  uyuXvciv.1 

f  Sehol.  Apollon.  iu  Argon,  i.  v.  010.  "  Plat.  Syropos.  Horn.  Odys.  Virg. 
Eustath.  in  Odys.  JEn.  lib.  iv. 


*  Homer.  •  Arteniidor.  lib,  i.  cap.  74. 

*  Apollon.  Argun,  i.  v.  517.  Schol.  ad  Ktjuites. 
1  Atben.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  v  .'Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Jf3. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  y .  v.  332.  •  Athen.  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 
1  Id.  loco  citato.  »  Id.  ibid. 

■  Athen.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  ■  Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 
The  Manner  of  entertaining  Strangers. 

•    • 

The  keeping  of  public  inns  for  the  reception  of  strangers  was  con- 
sidered an  illiberal  and  mean  employment,  and  was  assigned  to  fo- 
reigners, or  to  the  lowest  order  of  citizens.'  The  ancient  Greeks  had 
no  public  inns,  which  were  the  usage  of  later  ages.  In  the  primitive 
times  men  lived  at  home,  neither  cultivating  the  friendship  of  fo- 
reigners, nor  improving  themselves  and  their  estates  by  commerce. 
Indeed,  it  was  unsafe  to  travel  without  a  strong  guard,  both  the  laud 
and  the  sea  being  very  much  infested  with  robbers  or  pirates,  who 
seized  the  goods  of  those  whom  they  took,  and  treated  their  persons 
with  the  greatest  cruelty,  as  appears  from  the  stories  of  Procrustes, 
Sinnes,  Sciron,  Periphetes,  and  others.  To  live  on  the  plunder  of 
others  was  thought  in  that  barbarous  age  an  honorable  way  of  sub- 
sisting ;  and  they  considered  it  a  species  of  glory  to  overcome  and 
spoil  their  neighbours,  believing  that  the  rules  of  humanity  and  justice 
were  observed  only  by  those  who  were  destitute  of  power."  Hence, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  strangers  and  enemies  were  both  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name,  {e*>o«,  allstraimers  being  accounted  enemies 
at  that  lime;  and  the  Persians,  who  waged  war  with  Greece  for  se- 
veral ages,  were  particularly  signified  by  that  word."  The  Lacedae- 
monians are  said  to  have  termed  the  barbarous  nations,  whom  the 
Greeks  considered  as  their  common  enemies,  by  the  name  levoi  ;* 
and  among  the  primitive  Latins,  the  word  hostis,  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  enemies,  signified  a  stranger/ 

The  sea  was  cleared  of  pirates  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  with 
a  strong  fleet  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  dominion  of  all  the  seas 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  land  robbers  were  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  other  ancient  heroes  ;  after  which  time,  tilt  a 
much  later  period,  no  man  injured  strangers.'  Indeed,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  all  who  were  not  entirely  void  of  humanity  are  said  to  have 
treated  strangers  with  respect ;  and  it  was  the  custom  at  tirat  time  to 
supply  them  with  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  before  they  inquired 
their  names,  or  asked  them  any  questions."  It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  custom  to  forbear  such  enquiries  till  the  tenth  day,  if 
tbe  strauger  seemed  williug  to  stay  till  that  time 

'Evrrifiap  £(lvur<n,  nal  tvvia  &ovs  Up*va*v. 
*AA\*  5t<  &h  Sftdrq  tydrr}  £o5o3cbcTi/\oi  )*f, 
Kal  r6rt  fuv  ipttivt,  xa\  ijrtt  aijua  IMoQai, 
"O  TTi  fra  ol  yafi^polo  iraph,  Tlpoiroto  4>*povTo.b 

There  Lycia'a  monarch  paid  him  honor*  duo, 
Nine  days  ho  feasted,  and  nine  hulls  he  slew  ; 

■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  xi.  2.  Potter,  in  Lycophr.  Ca<-sandr.  v.  464 
-  Plot.  Theaco;  Thucyd.  HiaU  prin-       *  Xenoph.  "Awofunifi-  lib.  ii. 

cipio.  *  Horn.  Odys.  tf.  v.  61.       v.  00.  {  . 

■  Heaych.  "oco  iivoi.  v.  45.  a.  ».  170. 

■  Herodot.  Calliope  cap.  10.  Poll.  lib.      ■  Kustath.  in  U.  f. 
i.  cap.  10.  b  Horn.  II.  f .  v.  174. 

■»  Varro  lib.  iv.   Clc  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap. 
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But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd, 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  thow'd  ; 
The  fatal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd, 
The  double  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd.  Pope. 

Iii  later  ages,  the  Cretan  hospitality  was  very  much  celebrated. 
In  the  o-vaatrut,  public  halls  of  Crete,  were  constantly  two  apartments : 
one  was  termed  KoipTjTt'ipiov,  in  which  strangers  were  lodged  ;  the 
other,  avhpciov,  being  the  place  of  eating,  in  which  all  the  Cretans 
supped  together.  In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  latter  room  was  a 
constant  table,  which  was  set  apart  for  strangers,  aud  called  rpaxeia 
Zevla,  ievuj),  or  A/os  Zeviov;  but  others  say  that  two  tables  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose/  In  the  distribution  of  victuals,  the  strangers 
were  always  served  before  the  king  or  any  of  the  Cretan  nation  ;  and 
some  of  them  were  permitted  to  bear  high  offices  in  the  state/ 

The  other  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  were  generally 
courteous  to  strangers.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  blamed 
for  their  want  of  hospitality  ;  and  hence  they  are  described  as  most 
opposite  to  the  Athenians  in  their  behaviour  to  strangers/  For  the 
same  reason  the  Lacedaemonians  were  called  by  some  tt€tpm»6$e»ai/ 
and  by  others  fci  gXdrcu,  from  their  imposing  on  strangers,  and  driv- 
ing them  away ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  Ly- 
curgus,  in  the  regulations  which  he  instituted  at  Sparta,  adopted 
chiefly  the  laws  and  manners  of  Crete.  Vet,  it  is  very  certain  that 
strangers  were  treated  at  Sparta  with  great  care  and  attention  ;  and 
to  make  provision  for  them  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  office We 
are  told  that,  whilst  the  Lacedxmoniaiis  themselves  lay  down  without 
distinction  of  places,  strangers  were  assigned  a  convenient  situation 
in  the  shade.*  The  opinion  of  their  uncivil  treatment  of  stranger* 
seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  on  two  accounts  :  first,  because  fo- 
reigners, when  they  lived  on  the  Spartan  diet,  which  was  extremely 
coarse,  thought  themselves  ill-entertained ;'  and  secondly,  because 
straugers  were  admitted  into  Sparta  only  on  woi^u  ru  j^iepac,  certain 
days.1  This  last  was  a  provision  against  the  promiscuous  and  fre- 
quent concourse  of  other  nations,  and  was  enforced  by  the  law  called 
£evT)\aola,  which  was  intended  to  hinder  foreigners  from  observing 
the  faults  of  Sparta,'  or  rather  to  prevent  the  manners  of  the  Spartan 
citizens  from  being  corrupted  by  a  too  frequent  and  unlimited  con- 
versation with  other  people,"  For  the  same  reason,  an  edict  was 
passed  at  Rome,  by  which  strangers  were  forbidden  to  enter  that  city.* 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  prohibited  from  travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, lest  they  should  introduce  foreign  vices  and  customs  into  Spar- 
ta.0 That  these  and  similar  laws  were  not  enacted  without  sufficient 
cause,  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Lysander  aud  Agestlaus,  of  whom 
the  former  returning  from  Athens,  and  the  latter  from  Asia,  conln- 


e  Athen.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 

d  Heraclid.  de  Ilepuh. 

<  Tzetz.  Chiliad,  vii.  Hist.  130. 

/  Aristnph.  Pace. 

t  Herodotus. 

*  Antonin.  lib.  xi.  ad  seipsum. 

*  Athen.  lib.  iv.  cap.  0. 

*  Arwtoph.  St  hot.  Pace. 


•  Liban.  Declam.  xxiv.  Thucyd- 
ii.  in  Orat.  funebri. 

**  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Pint.  Lj- 
curgo,  Instit.  Lacouic. 

"  Cic.  do  Othc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  II. 

■  Plut.  locis  citnt.  Valcr.  Maxis:. 
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buted  greatly  to  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  which  soon  after 
destroyed  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  discipline  and  mode  of  living. 

To  induce  the  Greeks  to  treat  strangers  with  kindness  and  respect, 
the  ancient  poets  and  lawgivers  inspired  Ihem  with  an  opinion  that  all 
strangers  were  under  the  peculiar  care  of  certain  gods,  who  avenged 
all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  number  of  these  gods  were 
reckoned  Miuerva,  Apollo,  Venus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  and  chiefly 
Jupiter,  who  hence  obtained  the  surname  of  Hcvtos,  Hospitable,  which 
designation  was  also  sometimes  given  to  other  gods,  who  were  believed 
to  protect  strangers 


■wpbs  yhp  A;r\s  tlolv  Bxavrts 


B«W  t«,  irrwxol  rt.i 
For  Jo»e  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
Tis  Jove  that  scnda  the  stranger  and  the  poor.  Pope. 

For  the  same  purpose,  the  gods  were  feigned  to  travel  in  the  habit  of 
strangers/ 

 1 I  5?)  wov  nr  hrovpiinos  6*6t  /<m 

 If  in  this  low  disguise 

Wander,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies  ?  Port. 

It  is  observable  that  salt  was  commonly  set  before  strangers  before 
tbey  tasted  the  victuals  provided  for  them  ;  by  which  was  intimated, 
that  as  salt  consists  of  aqueous  and  terrene  particles  mixed  and  united 
together,  so  the  stranger  and  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained 
should  maintain  a  constant  union  of  love  and  friendship,  from  the 
time  of  their  tasting  salt  together.  Some  say  that,  as  salt  preserves 
flesh  from  corruption,  it  siguiried  that  the  friendship  which  was  then 
begun  should  be  lasting;  and  others  think  that  a  regard  was  paid 
to  the  purifving  quality  of  salt,  which  was  commonly  used  in  lustra- 
tions, and  that  it  imported  that  friendship  ought  to  be  free  from  all 
design,  jealousy,  and  suspicion.'  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
custom  may  have  originated  from  salt  being  constantly  used  at  all 
entertainments  both  of  the  gods  and  men.  Hence  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  sanctity ;  and  hence  it  was  called  dctot  &X«,  divine 
salt,"  and  ttfxn  fi\es,  holy  salt ;  and  by  the  placing  of  salt  on  the 
tables  they  were  thought  to  be  endowed  with  a  kind  of  holiness.' 
Indeed,  whatever  tended  to  promote  love  and  concord  was  held 
sacred'  especially  in  those  early  times  in  which  men  lived  by  spoil  and 
rapine  *  and  hence  the  table,  as  well  as  the  salt,  was  thought  to  pos- 
sess an  inherent  holiness.  To  o/iorpaire^ov,  to  have  eaten  at  the  same 
table,  was  considered  an  inviolable  obligation  to  friendship  ;  and  SAa 
*-al  rpdrtiav  xapaftatytiy,  to  transgress  the  salt  and  the  table,  that  is, 
to  break  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  to  injure  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  entertained,  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  :" 
riow  hi  &\ef ;  irov  rpdxtZni;  ravra  yap  rpayfhti  wapiuv.'  "  Where  is 
the  salt?  where  the  hospitable  tables!  for  in  despite  of  them  he  is 

r  Horn.  Odys.  L  v.  2C9.  K»»t.  in  Caaaandr.     135.  137. 
«  Id.  ib.  t.  v.  56.  *  Homer. 

'  Orid.  Met.  lib.  i.  t.  213.  viii.  v.  62G.  »  Arnob.  contra  Gentes  lib.  ii. 
*  Horn.  Odya.  p\  v.  490.  •  Lycophr.  Casaandr.  v.  134. 

I  Eustath.  in  II.  a'.    Lycophr.  Scho-       *  Dernosth.  de  Falsa  Legat. 
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the  author  of  these  troubles."  To  o/jtoareyov,  to  converse  under  the 
same  roof,  was  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  engagement  to  love  and 
friendship.* 

The  alliance  which  was  contracted  by  hospitality,  was  termed  ™o- 
£eiia.  It  was  held  very  sacred,  and  was  observed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  with  greater  inviolability  than  even  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
consanguinity/  The  alliances  of  hospitality  descended  from  parents 
to  their  children;  nor  were  they  contracted  only  by  private  and  sin- 
gle persons,  but  by  these  with  whole  families  and  cities.*  Tbtis 
Nicias,  the  Athenian,  is  called  *pt>tcvos  tu>v  Aak-ebat/joriuiv,  allied  by 
hospitality  to  the  Lacedaemonians.1 

Hence  it  was  customary  for  men  thus  allied  to  give  each  other  eifi- 
fio\a,  certain  tokens,  the  producing  of  which  was  a  recognition  of  the 
covenant  of  hospitality  : 

Hows  tc  TTtuvtir  <rvfx$o\\  o1  SpdtrotHri  a? 

These  tokens  were  mutual  presents  and  gifts,  which  were  called  Zevta 
or  bwpa  gcvuKt,  and  which  were  deposited  by  the  ancient  Greeks  among 
their  treasures,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  friendships  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.* 

Of  5i  Kal  iAA^AoKri  n&pov  (uyi)Ta  #coAct.' 

The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left.  Port. 

The  later  Greeks  used  to  break  aarpdyaXos,  a  die,  into  two  parts ; 
one  of  which  the  guests  carried  away,  and  the  other  remained  with 
the  person  who  had  enlertained  them/  The  same  custom  was  used 
at  Rome,  where  each  part  of  the  die  was  termed  tessera  hospitalism 
Upon  these  tessera:  were  commonly  engraven  their  names,  or  some 
other  character  of  distitiction,  and  also  the  image  of  Jupiter  Hospi- 
talism When  they  renounced  their  hospitable  alliance,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  break  in  pieces  the  hospitable  tessera;  and  hence  tester  am 
frangere  signifies  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality.' 

They  who  enlertained  private  strangers  were  called  ibttrvpoitvot. 
They  who  received  ambassadors,  and  other  foreigners  invested  with 
any  public  functions,  were  termed  -po^ooi ;  but  this  name  is  often 
applied  to  men  who  entertained  their  own  private  friends  of  other 
nations.  If  the  person  who  received  the  foreigners  invested  with  a 
public  character  did  it  voluntarily,  he  was  denominated  i0e\ovp6£*nn.i 
More  commonly,  however,  the  npo&t  01  were  appointed  to  that  office, 
either  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in  popular  governments,  or  by 
the  nomination  of  the  kings  in  monarchical  slates.'  The  office  of 
proxeni  consisted  not  only  in  providing  lodging  and  entertainmeut  for 
the  strangers  before-mentioned,  but  it  was  also  their  duty  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  king  or  the  popular  assembly,  to  procure  for  them 

9  Eustath.  in  II.  i'.  v.  635.  /  Eurip.  Schol.  in  Med.  v.  613. 

*  Id.  ib.  *  Plaut.  Po.!nul.  act.  v.  sc.  2.  v.  92. 
"  Plato  do  Leg.  lih.  i.    Cornel.  Nep.       *  Itl.  ib.  sc.  1.  *.  22. 

Cimone  ;  Ilfrodul.  Clionr.  •  Id.  Cistellaria. 

6  Pint.  Nicia.  1  Tiiucyd.  lib.  iii.  cap.  70. 

«  Kurip.  Medea  v.  613.  '  Kustaih.  in  II.  j'.    Poll.  lib.  r.  cap. 

'  Kustath.  in  11.  J".  4.    Herodot.  lib.  Ti.  Suida*. 

•  Horn.  II.      v.  218. 
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convenient  places  in  the  theatre,  and  to  serve  and  assist  them  on  all 
other  occasions.  Hence  ko\vv  twos  ij  xaxov  curios,  lie  who  occasioned 
good  or  evil  to  another  person,  was  called  rpo^ros ;  the  author  of 
another  man's  ruin  or  misery  was  denominated  vpolcvos  AirwXcms,  or 
tpo^tvos  <j>Qopat  ;  the  author  of  his  safety  and  bappiuess,  vpottvot 
ffwrrifiias,  or  wpoltvot  ityitias.-  By  the  more  modern  Greeks  the  office 
of  proxeni  was  called  wapo^,  which  is  interpreted  gaptflyza,  hvptipa,  a 
present  or  gift;"  and  the  officers  were  denominated  irapoXoi  and  £eio- 
rdpmi. 

They  who  undertook  a  journey  first  implored  the  divine  protection. 
Before  their  departure  into  any  foreign  land,  it  was  customary  to 
salute  and  take  leave  of  the  deities  of  their  own  country  by  kissing 
the  earth/  The  same  form  of  salutation  was  commonly  practised  on 
their  arrival  in  any  country/ 

lie  kiss'd  the  fertile  earth. 

By  this  rite  they  paid  homage  to,  and  invoked  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of,  the  im^utpwi  Scot,  gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  that  country ; 
and  during  the  time  of  their  residence  in  that  place  they  worshipped 
the  same  gods/  Lastly,  when  they  returned  home,  they  saluted  the 
gods  of  their  own  country  in  the  same  manner,  and  gave  them  thanks 
for  their  safe  return.  This  was  done  by  Ulysses  at  his  return  to 
Ithaca  by  Agamemnon,  when  he  returned  to  Mycenae;1  and  by  Her- 
cules, when  he  came  from  the  infernal  regions." 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Music  of  the  Greeks. 

The  word  pwwn),  music,  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  indifferently 
to  melody,  measure,  poetry,  dancing,  gesticulation,  the  union  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  the  knowledge  of  almost  every  art ;  and  they  thought 
that  even  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,9  aud  the  operations  of 
the  mind,9  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Movmkij,  music,  is  said  by  some  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
nine  muses;*  by  some,  from  the  Hebrew  word  mosar,  which  signifies 
art  f  and  by  others,  from  kviq  motsa,  inventress/  Some  have 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  the  invention  of  this  art;-  but  this  seems 
without  any  foundation;  and  he  only  improved  what  had  before  been 
inveuted.*  It  appears  from  the  history  of  Moses  that  Jubal  was  the 
first  that  played  on  the  harp  and  organ/  a  kind  of  flute. 


«  Eustath.  in  U.  if. 
■  Hesychiua. 

•  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xiii.  v.  420. 
v  Id.  ib.  lib.  iii.  v.  24. 

«  Horn.  Odya.  t'.  v.  460. 
r  Quint.  Curt. 

•  Horn.  Odya.     v.  354. 

'  jEachyl.  Agamemnon,  v.  810. 

•  Eurip.  Hercul.  Furent.  v.  623. 


*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 

■  Plat,  de  Music. 

*  ltidor.  1  lisp* I.  Orig.  ii.  cap.  14. 
9  Yoasiua  de  Idolol.  i.  13. 

*  Cleric,  ad  Hesiod.  Theogon.  v.  52. 

■  I&idor.  Hispal.  Orig.  ii.  15. 
h  Vossiua  de  Scient.  Mathcm. 

*  Genet,  iv.  21. 
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In  music  the  Greeks  distinguished  sounds,  intervals,  concords, 
genera,  modes,  rhvthmus,  mutations,  and  melopmia/  The  notes  or 
sounds  of  the  voice  were  seven,  each  of  which  was  attributed  to  some 
particular  planet  :  I.  vkutti,  to  the  moon;  '2.  irapvTrdrrj,  to  Jupiter; 
3.  Xt'xavos,  to  Mercury  ;  4.  peon,  to  the  sun  ;  5.  irapapearj,  to  Mars  ; 
6.  Tpirr},  to  Venus  ;  and  7.  viyrrj,  to  Saturn/  Some,  however,  take  them 
in  a  contrary  order,  and  ascrihe  virarrj  to  Saturn,  and  vrirrj  to  the 
moon.  The  tone  or  mode,  which  the  musicians  used  in  raising  or 
depressing  the  sound,  was  called  vopos/  and  they  were  called  v6fxott  as 
being  laws  or  models  by  which  they  sang  or  played/  There  were  four 
principal  vofiot  or  modes ;  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  the  Doric,  and 
the  Ionic*  To  these  some  add  a  fifth,  which  they  call  the  .Eolic,  but 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.1  The  Phrygian  mode  was 
religious;  the  Lydian,  plaintive;  the  Doric,  martial;  the  Ionic,  gay 
and  cheerful ;  and  the  /Eolic,  simple.1  The  mode  used  in  exciting 
soldiers  to  battle  was  called  "OpOiosi1 

'Evda  (rrao*  1j'v<Jt  0«a  fttya  t«,  Ztiv6v  tc, 
"OpBC  'Axaioitru',  fitya  8c  aBtvos  tfi$a\%  Uarrry 
KapSlrj,  AaAtjktov  troKtfd^tiy  ^5<  /t^x*0*4"** 

Hence,  if  a  warlike  nation  was  to  be  animated  to  combat,  or  enter- 
tained with  the  recital  of  its  exploits,  the  Doric  harmony  lent  its  force 
and  majesty  ;w  if  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  to  the  people  great  ex- 
amples of  calamity  and  suffering,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  the 
science  of  misfortune,  elegies  and  plaintive  songs  borrowed  the  pierc- 
ing and  pathetic  tones  of  Lydian  harmony  ;°  and  to  inspire  them  with 
awe  and  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  the  Phrygian  notes  were  appro- 
priated to  the  sacred  hymns.''  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  character  of  Phrygian  harmony. 
Some  say  that  it  was  more  tranquil  than  the  Doric,  inspired  modem- 
lion,  and  was  suitable  to  devotion  others,  that  it  was  turbulent,  and 
fitted  for  enthusiasm/ 

Afterwards,  vofiot  began  to  be  applied  to  the  hymns  which  were 
sung  in  those  modes/  Most  of  the  hymns  called  voftoi  were  gene- 
rally divided  into  several  parts,  but  containing  only  one  action  ;  and 
as  they  were  intended  more  especially  to  mark  the  immutable  charac- 
ter of  the  particular  deity  to  whom  the  homage  was  addressed,  tbev 
were  made  subject  to  rules,  from  which  they  scarcely  ever  departed.' 

To  music  belonged  also  rhythm,  which  was  in  general  a  successire 
motion,  subject  to  certain  proportions.**    In  poetry  it  was  the  relative 

d  Plal.  de  Rep.  lib.  iii.    Euclid,  in  In-  1  Scliol.  Aristoph.  Achaxn.  v.  16.  Sui- 

troduc.  Harmon.    Aristid.  Quiutil.   de  da*  in  ^OpOiaapArwv. 

Mus.  lib.  i.  ■  Horn.  II.  \'.  v.  10. 

«  Aristot.  Probl.  seg.  19.    Philand.  ad  -  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  iii.    Plut.  dc  Ma- 

Vitruv.  v.  4.  sica. 

/  Tbucyd.  lib.  v.  cap.  70.    Aristopb.  •  Plut.  de  Musica. 

fyuit.  v.  9.  p  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  iii. 

*  Aristot.  Probl.  xix.  n.  28.    Plut.  de  «  Id.  ibid. 
Musica;  Suid.  in  voc.  r  Id.  ib.  lib.  viii. 

*  Lucian.  Harmon.    Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  *  ScboL  Aristoph.  Equit.  9. 

3.    Atben.  xiv.  5.  1  Plut.  dc  Musica;  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib. 

'  Plat,  de  Ke]i.  lib.  iii.  iii. 

*  Apulei.   Florid.    Lucian.  Harmon.       "  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  iii. 
Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  5.  7. 
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duration  of  the  moments  employed  in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a 
verse  ;  and  iu  music,  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  an  air.  In  the  origin  of  music,  its  rhythm 
was  formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  of  poetry.  In  the  Greek 
language  every  syllable  was  short  or  long.  One  instant  was  necessary 
to  prouounce  a  short  syllable,  two  to  articulate  a  long  one.  From  the 
union  of  several  long  and  short  syllables  the  foot  was  formed  ;  and 
from  the  union  of  feet,  the  measure  of  the  verse.  Each  foot  had  a 
movement,  a  rhythm,  divided  into  two  times,  one  for  the  sinking  of 
the  hand  or  other  instrument,  which  by  an  equable  motion  denoted 
the  time,  and  the  other  for  its  rising. 

Homer,  and  the  poets  of  his  time,  commonly  employed  heroic 
verse,  consisting  of  six  feet,  each  of  them  containing  two  long  sylla- 
bles, or  a  long  one  followed  by  two  short  ones  ;  and  thus  four  syllabic 
instants  constituted  the  duration  of  a  foot,  and  twenty-four  of  these 
instants  formed  a  verse.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  measure  of 
this  verse  was  regulated  by  a  movement  too  uniform  ;  that  it  excluded 
several  sonorous  and  expressive  words,  from  the  impossibility  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  its  rhythm ;  and  that  in  order  to  introduce  others,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  them  rest  upon  an  adjoining  word.  This  dis- 
covery produced  attempts  to  introduce  new  rhythms  into  poetry.* 
The  number  of  these  was  afterwards  considerably  increased  by  Archi- 
lochus,  Alca  us,  Sappho,  and  others. 

The  rhythm  was  marked  by  lines  placed  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of 
music;  and  the  coryphaeus  signified  it  to  the  dancers  and  musicians 
attentive  to  his  motions,  from  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  orchestra." 
The  leaders  of  choruses  beat  time  sometimes  with  the  hand,  and 
sometimes  with  the  foot ;  and  some  of  them  with  sandals  armed  with 
iron.  The  character  of  the  rhythm  was  so  determinate,  that  the 
transposition  of  a  syllable  sufficed  to  change  it.  Into  versification  were 
often  admitted  two  feet,  the  iambic  and  the  trochee,  both  composed 
of  a  long  and  short  syllable,  with  this  difference,  that  the  iambic  begins 
with  a  short,  and  the  trochee  with  a  long  one.  The  latter  was  adapted 
to  the  ponderousness  of  a  rustic  dance;  and  the  other,  to  the  vivacity 
of  an  animated  dialogue.'  As  the  iambic  seemed  to  redouble,  and 
the  trochee  to  lose  its  ardor  at  every  step,  satiric  writers  attacked 
their  enemies  with  the  former,  whilst  dramatic  authors  often  employed 
the  latter  iu  their  choruses  of  aged  men  on  the  stage.*  Every  move- 
ment in  uature,  or  in  the  passions,  met,  in  the  various  species  of 
rhythms,  with  other  movements  which  corresponded  with  it,  8iid 
became  its  image;*  and  hence  music  was  iu  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  success  to  the  beauty  of  execution,  and  especially  to  the  scru- 
pulous attention  with  which  the  choruses"  observed  the  time  that 
was  given  them. 

If  a  voice,  accompanied  by  some  instrument,  addressed  itself  even 
in  a  very  simple  melody,  subject,  however,  to  certain  rules,  to  men 


•  Aristot.  de  Poet. 
»  Id.  Probl. 

*  Idem  de  Poet.  cap.  4  Id.  de  Khetor. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 


r  Aristoph.  Achnro.  v.  203.  Schol.  ib. 
*  Aristol.  de  Hep.  lib.  viii. 
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who  could  testify  their  pleasure  only  by  tumultuous  exclamations, 
they  would  soon  appear  transported  with  delight,  and  would  express 
their  admiration  by  the  most  violent  hyperboles.  This  was  what  the 
Greeks  experienced  before  the  Trojan  war.  Amphion  animated  by 
his  songs  the  workmen  who  built  the  fortress  of  Thebes;6  and  fame 
reported  that  the  walls  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Orpheus 
drew  from  his  lyre  a  small  number  of  pleasing  sounds;  and  it  was 
said  that  tigers  laid  aside  their  ferocity,  and  crouched  at  his  feet. 
In  later  ages,  the  Lacedemonians,  when  divided  among  themselves, 
were  suddenly  reconciled  by  the  harmonious  modulatious  of  Terpao- 
der;f  the  Athenians  were  incited  by  the  songs  of  Solon  to  invade  and 
recover  the  isle  of  Salamis,  in  defiance  of  a  decree  which  coudemned 
to  death  the  orator  who  should  dare  eveu  to  propose  the  conquest  of 
that  island  ;d  and  the  manners  of  the  Arcadians  were  civilized  by 
music/ 

The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  either  vocal  or  instrumental/  The 
music  of  those  who  only  played  on  instruments  was  called  povfffcij 
i//iX>) ;  that  of  those  who  also  sang  to  the  instrument,  ^lowtnoj  pera 
pcXybtasf  The  musical  instruments  were  divided  into  efiTrevnra, 
wind  instruments,  and  £»rar«  or  vevporVra,  stringed  instruments.* 
The  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  pipe,  were  the  three  principal  instru- 
ments ;'  but  there  were  several  others.* 

Of  the  instruments  to  which  chords  or  strings  were  applied,  the 
most  famous  whs  the  lyre,  which  was  called  in  Greek  Sapa  and  <*>'-p- 
myl,1  though  some  affect  a  distinction  between  the  harp  and  the  lyre." 
This  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Apollo  : 

 -tcldapiv  y  its  atbf  'Air6\Xtey.n 

Hence  he  was  called  tyopfxucn'is.0  In  ancient  times,  heroes  and  the 
greatest  kings  learned  to  play  on  the  lyre/  This  instrument  was  used 
when  they  sang  of  love,?  and  the  exploits  of  valiant  men/  aud  was 
also  employed  on  both  divine  and  human  subjects.'  Hence  the  lyre 
was  sometimes  called  fo/njp  vpvuv,  the  mother  of  songs/  At  first,  tlie 
strings  were  made  of  linen  thread,"  and  afterwards  of  the  iutestiues  of 
sheep/  Anciently,  the  chords  or  strings  were  three  in  number,  wheuce 
such  lyre  was  called  Tplxupbos;  and  the  lyre  with  three  strings  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  invented  in  Asia,  a  city  of  Lydia,  whence  it 
was  sometimes  denominated  a^ias."  Afterwards,  it  was  rendered 
more  perfect  by  having  seven  strings,  and  hence  was  called  eVrd- 


*  Pausan.  Bcrotic.  cap.  ?. 
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€KTu(pOoy-/ui,y  and  £rray\w<r<rt>f.g  They  struck  I  he  strings 
sometimes  with  a  bow/*  and  sometimes  only  with  the  fingers  and  to 
play  on  this  instrument  was  called  in  Greek  KtdapiSeiv,'  Kpovetv  r \ »)*,■- 
rpf*  or  fttaVctir/  banrvXiots  Kpovtiv,  and  \f/d\\etv/  To  learn  to  play 
well  on  the  lyre,  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  was  necessary. 
This  instrument  was  invented  in  Arcadia,  which  abounded  with  tor- 
toises, of  the  shell  of  which  the  lyre  was  made.' 

The  flute  was  a  celebrated  instrument,  and  was  called  in  Greek 
avXas.  It  was  used  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  at  festivals/  games,' 
entertainments/  and  funerals.'  Minerva  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
straight,  and  Pau  the  oblique  flute  : 

'CLs  flptp  w\aylav\ow  6  Ilkv,  us  ab\bv  'ABdva..m 

In  scripture,  Jubal  is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute.* 
Among  the  Greeks  the  first  inventor  of  the  flute  is  said  to  have  been 
Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian,"  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  Flutes  were 
made  of  the  bones  of  stags  or  fawns/  and  hence  called  vtfipcwt  avXoi 
and  the  invention  of  making  them  of  these  materials  is  ascribed  to  the 
Thebans/  They  were  also  made  of  the  bones  of  asses/  and  of  ele- 
phants/ and  likewise  of  reed,"  box/  and  lotus."  The  Boeotians 
excelled  ail  the  other  Greeks  in  playing  on  this  instrument ;  and  they 
probably  owed  this  excellency  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  coun- 
try, which  abounded  with  marshes  and  lakes  that  produced  very  great 
quantities  of  canes  and  reeds/  Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of 
the  Baeotiau  flute,  it  was  belter  adapted  than  the  lyre  to  support  and 
animate  the  song/  If  Plato  banished  the  Boeotian  flute  from  his 
republic,  and  preferred  the  lyre  for  schools  of  music,  it  proceeded 
from  his  being  afraid  of  contradicting  the  decree,  by  which  the 
Athenians  had  prohibited  all  kinds  of  wind  instruments  iu  public  edu- 
cation, because  they  changed  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance,  and 
were  also  injurious  to  the  organs  of  respiration.*  The  Theban  flute, 
however,  was  an  instrument  much  easier  to  be  managed  than  the  lyre. 

The  pipe  was  called  ovptyl,  and  differed  in  sound  from  the  flute. 
The  tone  of  the  pipe  was  sharp  and  shrill;  and  hence  its  sounds  were 

*  Flat,  de  Musics.  Macrob.  Saturn.  1  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  43.  Flat.  d« 
i.  19.    Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  t.  51. 


f  Eurip.  Ion.  t.  881.  *»  Hion.  Idyll,  iii.  7. 

*  Find.  Nem.  Od.  v.  atr.  0.  v.  10.  "  Gen.  iv.  21. 

■  Id.  ib.  v.  11.  Horn.  Hvm.  in  Mercur.  •  Ptut.  de  Muaica;  Athen.  xiv.  5. 
v.  419.    11  in.  Var.  Hut.  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.  Antbol.  i.  cap.  11. 

*  Atben.  lib.  iv.  xiv.    Virg.  /En.  vi.  v.  r  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Acharn.  v.  8G3. 
645.  v  Anthol.  iv.  28.  epigr.  13. 

«  Plut.  Apophth.  Lacon.  Arislot.  Polit.  r  Atben.  ir.   Poll.  iv.  10.  Beg.  74. 

lib.  i.  cap.  4.  '  Plut.  in  Cunviv. 

d  Antbol.  iv.  16.  4.  1  Athrn.  ir.    Propert.  iv.  0.  v.  8. 

■  Pind.  Nem.  Od.  v.  atr.  &.  v.  11.  ■  Atben.  iv. 

/  Atben.  lib.  iv.  cap.  25.  ■  Poll.  iv.  10.  Beg.  74. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  w  Eurip.  Alceat.  v.  340.    Helen,  r. 

*  Suid.  in  av\rjrov  -t  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  170.  Here.  Fur.  v.  684.  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
659.    Pirn,  xxv  iii.  2.  v.  760. 

1  Ariatoph.  Pac.  v.  530.    HoraL  Epiat.  *  Theophraat.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  PUu. 

ii.  1.  v.  98.    Atben.  xiv.  2.  Hiat.  Nat.  lib.  xvi. 

*  Terent.  Adelph.  v.  7.    v.  6.  aqq.  *  Ariatot.  Probl.  Sect.  xia. 
Allien,  xv.  I.  »  plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  iu. 

Antiq.  of  Cr.  3  Y 
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called  \€*Ta\£at.a  On  the  contrary,  the  sound  of  the  flute  was  grave, 
full,  and  mellow ;  and  hence  the  flute  was  denominated  Papvppopos.' 

Music  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Greeks.'  It  had  a 
great  influence  not  only  on  the  minds/  but  also  on  the  bodies  of  men; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  diseases  have  been  cured  by  the  power  of 
music'  The  Greeks  were  fully  persuaded  that  music  not  only  served 
to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  but  that  it  even  contributed  greatly  to  form 
the  heart/ 

The  lonians,  who  were  unable  to  defend  their  liberty  against  the 
Persians,  and  who,  in  a  fertile  country  and  under  the  A  nest  sky  in 
the  world,*  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
arts  and  of  luxury,  were  the  first  that  brought  contempt  on  the  Gre- 
cian music*   Their  light  and  brilliant  airs,  decked  out  with  all  the 
graces,  partook  at  the  same  time  of  the  congenial  softness  peculiar  to 
that  happy  climate.'    Timotheus,  an  Ionian,  was  at  first  hissed  on  the 
Athenian  stage ;  but  he  afterwards  became  a  favorite  with  the  people 
of  Athens.*  Elated  with  this  success,  he  visited  Lacedsemon  with  his 
eleven-stringed  lyre  and  his  effeminate  airs;  but  the  kings  and  ephori 
of  that  state  issued  against  him  a  decree,  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  in  jured  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  music,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  corrupt  the  Spartan  youth  by  the  indecency,  the  variety,  and  the 
softness  of  his  performances.  He  was  ordered  to  retrench  tour  strings 
from  his  lyre.'    The  Spartans  had  twice  before  repressed  the  auda- 
city of  musicians      and  they  afterwards  required  that,  in  the  pieces 
offered  for  competition,  the  modulation  should  be  executed  oo  a 
seven-stringed  instrument,  and  turn  only  on  one  or  two  modes." 

CHAP.  XXIV. 
The  Art  of  Painting. 

The  origin  of  painting  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  arts.  The  time  of  its  being  invented  and 
first  practised  is  very  obscure.  Some  have  giveu  this  honor  to  the 
Egyptians ;"  and  others  to  the  Greeks/  Some  pretend  that  the  in- 
vention of  this  art  preceded  the  Trojan  war  ;q  others  say  that  it  was 
posterior  to  that  epochs/ 

It  would  seem  that  drawing  owed  its  origin  to  chance ;  sculpture,  to 


*  Calliraach.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  v.  24a. 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  v.  708. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  v.  312.  Eurip.  He- 
len, v.  1367. 

c  ,-Llian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.' 15. 
Hut.  de  Musica  ;  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5. 

d  Atbcn.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5  tt  0.  Plut.  dc 
Musica;  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap. 
23.    Aristot.  l'olit.  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

«  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5.  Aul.  Gell. 
iv.  13. 

/  Horn.  Odys.  y' .  v.  267.  sqq. 

*  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  142. 


*  Aristid.  Quintil.  lib.  i. 

'  Plut.  in  Lye.    Lucian.  Harmon. 

*  Plut.  an  Sqni,  &c. 

1  Boeth.  de  Musica  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

«  Athen.    Plut.  AgidL  et  Lacon.  lo*i. 

"  Plut.  de  Music. 

0  Plin.  lib.  vii.  sect.  57.  lib.  xxxv.  s«ct. 
5.    Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  xix.  cap.  16. 

p  Aristot.  Thcophrast.  apud  Plin.  Lb. 
vii. 

v  Aristot.  loc.  citato. 
r  Tbeopluast.  apud  Plia.  lib.  fu.  Pul. 
lib.  xxxv.  sect.  6. 
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religion  ;  and  painting,  to  the  improvement  of  the  other  arts.  In  the 
earliest  ages,  some  person  amused  himself  with  tracing  on  the  ground, 
or  on  a  wall,  the  outlines  of  the  projecting  shadow  of  a  body  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun  or  some  other  light ;  and  hence  men  learned  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  form  of  objects  by  simple  lines.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  encourage  the  religious  fervor  of  the  people,  by 
placing  before  their  eyes  the  symbol  or  image  of  their  worship.  At 
first  a  stone/  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  was  considered  as  an  object  of 
veneration;  soon  after,  the  upper  extremity  was  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  head,  and  then  lines  were  excavated  in  it  to  describe  feet 
and  hands.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  state  of  sculpture  among 
the  Egyptians,  when  that  people  transmitted  the  art  to  the  Greeks/ 
who  for  a  long  time  conteuted  themselves  with  a  bare  imitation  of 
their  rude  models.  Hence  those  shapeless  statues  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, which  exhibited  only  a  sheath,  a  column,  or  a  pyramid,"  with  a 
head  on  the  top,  and  sometimes  a  rude  representation  of  hands  and 
feet  not  disjoined  from  the  trunk.  The  statues  of  Mercury,  called 
Hermit* ,  were  remains  of  this  ancient  practice. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  that  they  discovered  sculpture  at  a  very 
early  period,0  and  painting  at  least  six  thousand  years  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks."  The  latter  did  not  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  invention  of  the  first  of  these  arts,  but  thought  they  had  a  just 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  second.*  It  is  observable  thst  there 
were  two  kinds  of  painting :  that  which  merely  sets  oft"  the  drawing 
by  colors  laid  on  whole  and  unbroken ;  and  that  which,  after  long 
efforts,  became  the  faithful  copyist  of  nature.  The  former  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Thebais,  in  the  porches  of  the 
grottos,  which  served  perhaps  as  tombs,  on  the  ceilings  of  the  tem- 
ples, on  the  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  men  and  animals,  were  very 
lively  and  brilliant  colors  of  an  extremely  ancient  date;  but  these 
colors,  sometimes  enriched  by  gold-leaf  attached  to  them  by  an 
astringent,  clearly  proved  that  painting  in  Egypt  was  only  the  art  of 
coloring. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Greeks  were  very  little  farther  advanced  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.*  It  is  observable  that  Homer  never  uses 
any  words  to  signify  painters  or  painting;  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  this  art,  as  it  afterwards  existed,  was  not  understood  at  that 
time.*  However,  towards  the  first  Olympiad,  or  776  years  before 
Christ,  the  artists  of  Sic  yon  and  of  Corinth,  who  had  already  exhibited 
more  intelligence  in  their  designs/  signalized  themselves  by  essays 
which  astonished  by  their  novelty.  Diedalus  of  Sicyon  constructed 
in  Crete  a  labyrinth;  in  Sicily,  a  citadel  and  baths  ;  iu  Sardinia,  large 
edifices;  and  in  all  places,  a  great  number  of  statues.*  Previously  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus,  statues  had  their  eyes  shut,  their  arms  closely 
adhering  to  the  body,  and  their  feet  joined;  he  opened  their  eye- 


*  Pauaan.  vii.  22.  ix.  27. 
«  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 


»  Pauaan.  ii.  0.  iii.  19.  vii.  22. 
■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 


v  Horn.  11.  ff.  v.  637. 

*  Plra.  lib.  xxxv.  sect.  6. 
"  Id.  ibid.  cap.  3. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.    Pirn.  lib.  cap. 


Pauaan.  lib.  ».  cap.  40. 


•  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  3. 

*  lb.  id.   Strab.  lib.  t Iii. 
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lids,  and  detached  their  feet  and  hands/  At  the  same  time,  Cleo- 
phantus  of  Corinth  was  coloring  the  features  of  the  human  counte- 
nance. 

As  Cleophantus  made  use  of  pounded  brick-dust,-  it  is  evident  that, 
at  that  time,  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  colors  employed  after- 
wards for  carnation.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
painting  and  sculpture  emerged  from  their  long  infancy,  and  by  a 
rapid  progress  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
By  the  advice  of  Eupompus,  a  celebrated  artist,  the  magistrates  of 
Sicyon  ordained  that  the  study  of  drawing  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  citizens  ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  cities  of  Greece.* 

The  Greek  islands  produced  more  great  painters  than  the  two  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  in  the  number  may  be  reckoned 
Polyguotus  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  Timanthes  of  Samos,  Zen \ is  of 
Sicily,  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  and  Apelles  of  the  island  of  Cos. 

It  is  said  that  the  Thebans  had  a  law  to  punish  painters  who  made 
little  progress  in  their  art/ 

The  art  of  painting  was  called  ypa<pufjt  a*6  rov  yoa^etv,  because 
among  other  tilings  it  signifies  to  distinguish.*  It  was  also  denomi- 
nated £toypa<f>ia.h  Among  the  Greeks  it  formed  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.*  This  art  was  at  first  so  imperfect,  that  painters  wrote 
on  their  pictures  the  names  of  the  objects  which  they  wished  to  repre- 
sent, as  this  is  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  tree,*  &c.  In  the  infancy  of  paint- 
ing, they  used  only  one  color  ;'  to  which  were  afterwards  added  other 
four  ;m  and,  lastly,  many.* 

The  instruments  and  materials  employed  in  this  art  were  ozpifias 
and  ka\v fias,  the  easel,  on  which  was  placed  the  canvass  when  they 
painted;"  wlvwx*  and  mwrna,  the  tablets  or  canvass/  XrfKvdoi,  little 
boxes,  in  which  painters  kept  their  colors  ;*  *ijpos,  the  wax  ;r  XP"- 
/tara, the  unprepared  colors;1  0«p/ia«a,  the  prepared  colors  ;'  uvdrjt  the 
flowers;"  ypafts,  the  style;  and  inroypatfs,  the  pencil.'  The  outline, 
or  rude  delineation  of  the  picture,  was  called  viro-vTums,  u-oyoa**, 
tf«a,  and  aKtaypafia  ;9  and  the  finished  portrait,  eiVwv/ 


<  Piod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.    Tbemist.  Orat. 
Sun!,  in  AcuSdA. 
d  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  3. 

*  Id.  ib.  cap.  18. 

/  iElian.  Var.  Hist. 
t  Xenophon.  Meruorab.  iii.  10.  scg.  1. 
Eustai.li.  ad  II.  y'. 

A  Plut.  de  Audieud.  Poet. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3. 

*  Aristot.  Topic,  vi.  2.  /Elian.  Var. 
Hist.  viii.  8.  x.  10. 

'  Plin.  xxxv.  3.    Quintil.  x'u.  10.  seg. 

3. 

Pbiloitrat.  in  Apolloa.  it.  22.  Cic. 


in  Rnilo  cap.  xxviii. 

■  Isidur.  HispaL  Oiig.  xvi.  17. 

•  Poll.  viii.  28.  seg.  129. 
v  Id.  ibid.  seg.  128. 

•  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

•  Poll.  vii.  28.  seg.  128. 
«  Id.  ib. 

1  id.  ib. 

-  Id.ib. 

•  Id.ib. 

•  Id.  ib.  wg.  127  et  128. 

■  Id.  ib.  seg.  127.  /Elian.  Var.  Hi*t. 
xiv.  37  et  47. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

The  Dress  of  the  Greeks. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Greeks  went  with  their  heads  uncovered  ;* 
but  afterwards  they  used  hats,  which  were  called  »7Xoif*  xiXia*  or 

FEMALE  DRESSES. 


Women,  however,  had  their  heads  always  covered.  The  coverings 
and  ornaments  of  the  head  of  a  Grecian  female  were  the  following  : — 
KaXwrrpa,  a  veil  ;c  &fnrvl,  a  fillet,  with  which  the  hair  was  tied  ;d  ^pu- 
bepvov,  a  veil,  which  came  down  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders 
KtKpvfaXos,  a  net,  in  which  the  hair  was  inclosed  /  plroa,  a  fillet,  in 
which  the  hair  of  some  women,  commonly  less  refined,  was  bound  ;* 
axtcBooftybovri,  a  particular  kind  of  net  with  which  the  heads  of  some 
females  were  decorated,  and  which  was  intended  to  excite  laughter.* 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  some  Athenians  wore  in  their 


»  Lucian.  de  Gyninaa.  «  Eustath.  ad  II.  £.    Horn.  U.  x  • 

*  Hesiod.  *Epy.  v.  546.    Poll.  rii.  33.  470. 

•eg.  171.  /  Aristoph.  Thesmophor.      145.  Eu- 

*  A  then.  xv.  13.  stath.  ad  11.  x- 

*  Ajiatoph.  Acharn.     438.  '  Ariatoph.  Tbeamophor.  v.  204.  Eu- 

*  Horn.  Odyas.  «'.  v.  232.  Heuod.    stath.  ad  II.     et  ad  Odvs.  «'. 
Theogon.  y.  574.  *  Id.  in  Dionyt.  Peneg.  7.    Poll.  lib. 

*  Horn.  II.  x7.    408.  v.  cap.  10.  aeg.  96. 
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hair  golden  grasshoppers,  called  in  Greek  rhriyas,*  and  which  were 
intended  to  show  the  greatness  and  antiquity  of  their  extraction,  and 
that  they  were  uvrvydoves,  sprung  from  the  same  earth.*  In  the  most 
ancient  times,  women  given  to  luxury  wore  on  the  head  a  higher  fil- 
let, which  was  called  orttyavi)  v^nXi;.'  From  their  ears  were  sus- 
pended ear-rings,  which  were  called  epfxuTatm  kvttrtaf  and  cXuet/ 
'J  hey  also  adorned  their  necks  with  a  necklace,  which  was  called 

The  covering  of  the  body  was  denominated  in  Greek  by  the  gene- 
ral terms  of  e*0j)f/  itrdtjfia/  and  Zadrjvts/  and  by  the  poets  el/ia.' 
The  inner  garment,  both  of  men  and  women,  was  a  tonic;* 

and  they  who  did  not  wear  an  inner  garment,  were  called  fiovoTtrhn, 
having  one  garment."  Xtrwv  opdoarattos  was  a  floating  tunic;*  and 
Xirwva  kvhvtoQai,  signifies  to  be  clothed  with  any  covering,'  and 
sometimes  to  put  on  armour' 

Women  of  opulence  and  rank  wore  tunics  which  were  fastened  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hands  with  several  gold  or  silver  buckles,  called 
in  Greek  *-epoV<u(  and  iropirat*  The  same  persons  had  also  a  robe 
denominated  eyKvuXov  ^itvdviov,  which  whether  worn  as  an  inner  (x«- 
Tvjvtov)y  or  outer  garment  (Ip&Tiov),  is  uncertain.* 

In  general,  the  Greeks  were  contented  with  throwing  over  a  tunic, 
that  descended  to  the  mid-leg,f  a  mantle  which  almost  entirely  co- 
vered them.  Only  country  people,  or  persons  without  education, 
tucked  up  the  different  parts  of  their  dress  above  the  knee/ 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  form  aud  disposition  of  the  several 
parts  of  dress,  the  men  were  expected  to  study  decency,  and  the 
women  to  unite  elegance  with  taste.  The  usual  dress  of  the  Athe- 
nian women  was,  first,  a  white  tunic,  which  was  fastened  with  but- 
tons over  the  shoulders,  closely  bound  under  the  bosom  with  a  broad 
sash/  and  which  descended  in  waving  folds  down  to  the  heels;' 
secondly,  a  shorter  robe,  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  broad  rib- 
band,* and,  like  the  tunic,  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  stripes  or 
edgings  of  different  colors/  aud  sometimes  it  bad  sleeves  which 
covered  only  a  part  of  the  arm ;  and,  thirdly,  a  robe,  which  was 
sometimes  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf,  and  at  other  times  suffered 
to  unfold  itself  over  the  body,  the  contours  and  proportions  of  whtefc 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  *  Eurip.  Hecuba  v.  933. 

•  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Xub.  v.  980.  "  Aristoph,  Lysistr.  t.  45. 

1  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  J 8.  *  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  lfc 

m  Horn.  II.  f .  v.  182.  et  Odys.  a  .  v.  *  Horn.  II. 

290.  *  Id.  OdV».T/.  r.  250. 

•  .Elian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  18.  °  Id.  II.  V.  v.  401. 

•  Horn.  II.  a'.  ▼.  401.    Hymn,  in  Yen.  h  Aristoph.  Thesniopbor.  t.  200. 
v.  87.  e  Tbucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  61. 

p  Horn.  II.  <r\  v.  401.    Eustath.  ad  II.  *  Theophr.  Charact.  cap.  4.  Athrt. 

a'.    Aristoph.  Lysistr.  v.  409.  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

«  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  '  Acliill.  Tat.  dc  Clitoph.  et  Lnicip. 

r  Id.  ib.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Amor.  lib.  i.  cap.  I. 

•  Poll.  x.  12.  seg.  51.  /  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

4  Hosiod.  Scut.  v.  159.    Horn.  Odys.  *  Id.  ib.  cap.  14.  seg.  65. 

0-  v.  3.  *  Id.  ib.  cap.  IS.  seg.  52.  cap.  l» 

■  Id.  II.  0.  v.  202.  Odys.  t'.  v.  232.  soK.  6. 
Athcn.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  6. 
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it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  display.  The  Athenian  women 
painted  their  eye-brows  black,  and  applied  to  their  faces  a  layer  of 
ceruse  or  while  lead,  with  deep  tints  of  rouge.'  They  sprinkled  over 
their  hair,  which  was  crowned  with  flowers/  a  yellow-colored  pow- 
der.' In  proportion  as  they  wished  to  increase  or  lessen  their  stature, 
they  wore  higher  or  lower  heels  to  their  shoes.1" 

The  dress  of  the  Spartan  women  consisted  in  a  tunic,  or  kind  of 
short  shift,  and  a  robe  which  descended  to  the  heels.*  The  girls, 
who  were  obliged  to  employ  every  moment  of  their  time  in  wrestling, 
runuing,  leaping,  and  other  laborious  exercises,  commonly  wore  a 
light  garment  without  sleeves,*  which  was  fastened  over  the  shoulders 
with  clasps/  and  which  a  girdle  confined,*  and  prevented  from  falling 
below  the  knee/  The  lower  part  was  open  on  each  side,  so  that  half 
the  body  was  naked.'  Thus  Lycurgus  accustomed  the  youth  of 
Sparta  to  blush  only  at  vice and  modesty,  deprived  of  a  part  of  its 
veil,"  was  respected  by  both  sexes,  and  the  women  of  Lacedsemon 
were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  manners.  A  Spartan 
woman  appeared  in  public  with  her  face  uncovered  till  she  was  mar- 
ried ;  but  after  her  marriage,  as  she  was  to  seek  to  please  her  hus- 
band only,  she  never  went  abroad  without  a  veil.* 

In  public  theThcbaii  women  concealed  their  faces,  and  discovered 
only  their  eyes;  their  hair  was  knotted  upon  their  heads,  and  their 
feet  were  confined  in  purple  slippers,  so  small  as  to  leave  them  almost 
entirely  bare." 

Among  the  Spartans,  kings,  magistrates,  and  the  lowest  of  the  citi- 
zens, could  not  be  distinguished  by  external  appearance/  They 
wore  a  very  short*  and  very  coarse  woollen  tunic,  over  which  they 
threw  a  mantle  or  large  cloak/  On  their  feet  they  wore  sandals,  or 
shoes,  commonly  of  a  red  color.  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  heroes  of 
Laceda?mou,  were  represented  with  caps,  which,  when  joined  at  the 
bottom,  resembled  the  egg  from  which  it  was  pretended  they  derived 
their  origin.  Caps  of  the  same  form  were  worn  by  the  Spartans. 
"  The  Lacedaemonians,"  said  the  poet  Antiphanes,  "  are  no  longer 
invincible  ;  the  nets  in  which  they  bind  their  hair  arc  dyed  purple/'- 

'I/mnoK,  sometimes  called  <papost*  which  iu  Latin  was  denominated 
pallium,  was  the  exterior  robe  of  the  men  among  the  Greeks/  as  was 


*  Xenoph.  Memor.  Lyaias  de  Cade 
Exatosth.  Eubul.  ap.  Allien,  lib.  liiL 
Etvmolog.  Mag.  in  'Z^ifi. 

*  Simon,  ap.  Slob.  serm.  71. 

1  Schol.  Theocr.  in  Idyll,  ii.  v.  88.  He- 
sych.  in  6<ty. 

■  I. vs.  in  Simon.    Xenoph.  Memor. 

*  Plut.  Agide. 

*  Eustath.  in  II. 

p  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  IS.  aeg.  55.  Eu- 
statb.  in  II.  . 
»  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

r  Clem.  Alex.  P«dag.  ii.  10.  V'irg. 
JEa.  i.v.  320.  324  ct  408. 

*  Eurip.  Andromach.  v.  508.  Soph, 
ap.  Plut.  in  Num.    Plut.  ibid,  Ilcaych. 


in  Aayi'af. 

*  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  v. 

*  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

■  Id.  Apophth.  Lacon. 
w  Dicxarch.  Stat.  Gnec. 

*  Thucvd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Ariatot.  de 
Rep.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 

»  Plat,  in  Protag.  Plut  Apopbib.  La- 
con. 

*  Aristopb.  in  Veap.  474.  Schol. 
ib.  Demoalh.  in  Canon.  Plut.  in  Pho- 
cic. 

*  Athen.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8. 

*  Horn.  II.  0.  v.  43.  EustaUi.  ad  Odja. 

«  Horn.  11.0*.  v.  43. 
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the  toga  among  the  Romans.  To  put  on  the  <papos  or  fyioViov  is  said 
ireptfiaXXeodai*  and  avaflaXXcoBai  ;*  and  more  frequently  we  meet 
with  bvafiaXXeadat  ifiartov  ex  npiorcpu,  and  M  £e£<a,  to  throw  the 
garment  over  the  left  arm,  and  the  right  arm./  Hence  it  obtained 
the  names  of  &va(36Xaiov  or  ava/SoAr)/  T€pt(S6Xatoy,k  irept/3oXj),  wtpi- 
fiXrjfia,'  and  A/nrex^-* 

Wan  u  was  a  thicker  external  robe,  which  was  worn  in  cold  wea- 
ther,1 and  which  was  sometimes  AirXou,  single,"  and  sometimes  bixXn, 
double." 

0>atvu\r)s,°  (paiXujvTjs,  <paiX6vtjs ,  or  $ev6Xijs,  a  cloak,  which  was  nearly 
round  without  sleeves,  and  was  used  in  cold  or  rainy  weather.' 

Arjbos,  Xrjhuptov,  and  Xrjibapiov,  was  a  garment  common  to  both 
sexes,*  and  was  suitable  for  warm  weather/ 

'EfeorpU  was  a  kind  of  great  coat,'  which  was  made  of  the  skins  of 
goats,'  and  which  was  also  called  ftavbwu,  and  fifyptoy*  or  fiippov. 

Tp//W  and  rptfiuywy  was  the  cloak  of  philosophers'  and  of  poor 
persons,"  and  was  a  threadbare  and  light  garment.'  It  was  also 
anciently  worn  by  lawyers  and  judges and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus. 

'Eirw/i<s  was  a  short  female  garment,  which  was  thrown  over  the 
shoulders/ 

IfcrAof  was  an  exterior  robe  worn  by  women,*  and  sometimes  also 
by  men.*  ZCurrpov,  a  girdle,  likewise"  belonged  to  females  it  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  clasp  or  other  instrument  used  in  biudiug  the 
girdle/ 

Iro\>)  was  a  long  garment,  which  reached  to  the  heels. 

KuToncu-r;  was  a  slave's  robe,  which  was  bordered  at  the  bottom 
with  the  skin  of  a  sheep/ 

*E£fc>/its  was  also  a  slave's  garment,  which  had  only  oue  sleeve/  and 
which  served  both  fur  a  tunic  and  a  cloak/  It  was  not,  however, 
confined  entirely  to  slaves,  but  was  sometimes  worn  by  others/ 


*  Id.  ib.    itlian.  Var.  I  list.  i.  10.  "  Arternid.  ii.  3.   Said,  in  hac  voce. 

*  Suid.  m  'ArafidWti ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  »  Lucian.  \  it.  A  in  t.,  13m  Accusal, 
v.  1147.  Athen.  iv.  28. 

/  Athen.  i.  18.  *  Amtoph.  Pint.  t.  714.  H4J.  &c. 

t  Lucian.  Hermot.  '  Scliol.   Aristoph.  ad  Plut.   v.  714. 

h  Suidas  in  bac  voce.  Lucian.  Dialog.  Mort. 

*  Schol.  Thcocrit.  ldvll.  ii.  10.    Hero-  '  Sthol.  Aristoph.  ad  Veao.  *.  31.  .fc- 


iv.  7.  seg.  5.  lian.  Var.  Hist.  t.  S.  vii.  IS. 

*  Xeooph.  Memor.  i.  2.  seg.  5.  *  Athen.  lib.  xiii.    Poll.  I.  vii. 
1  Suid.  in  bac  voce  ;  Horn.  11.       v.  •  Horn.  11.     v.  289  ct  448. 

221.  Odya.     v.  629.  487.  ad  11.  0. 

•»  Id.  II.      v.  230.  •  Id.  ib.  t\ 

-  Id.  ib.  it',  v.  134.  Odys.      v.  226.  <  Horn.  Odya.  f .  v.  38. 

Poll.  Hi.  IS.  aeg.  47.  *  Eustath.  ad  Odya. 

*  Suid.  in  bac  voce.  *  Ariatopb.  Eccloiaz.  v.  719.  el  Schal. 

*  Hor.i.  epist.  11.  v.  18.  Juveual.Sat.  in  hunc  loc.    Lyststr.  v.  11&3.  Sutdaa. 
v.v.  79.  /Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Yeap.  v. 


v  Poll,  v ii.  13.  aeg.  48.  Suid.  in  bac  voce. 

'  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Av.  v.  716  ct  916.  *  Heaven,  in  '£{«fiit. 

■  Poll.  vii.  13.  seg.  61.  *  iF.lian.  Var.  Hut.  Kb.  it.  cap.  I 

<  Suid.  in  hac  voce.  Xenopb.  Memor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  aeg.  3. 
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Bat'ri},'  and  bif&ipa,*  was  a  shepherd's  garment,  which  was  made  of 
skins. 

'EytdfAjiuffxa  was  a  cloak  used  by  shepherds,  girls,'  and  slav e*.m 

XAapvs  was  a  military  garment,  which  was  worn  over  the  tunic, 
the  cuirass,  <&c. ;"  and  it  was  also  used  by  young  men,  women,  &c,° 

XXarU  was  a  6ne  thin  robe/  Kpocwros  and  tpoKvriov  was  of  a 
saffron  color,  and  was  a  garment  worn  by  women,*  by  Bacchus/  and 
by  Hercules  when  in  the  service  of  Oinphale;'  and  hence  the  pro- 
verb, yn\>7  Kponwoy,  which  signifies  to  confer  an  honor  on  an  un- 
worthy person.  Ivfifitrpia  was  a  robe  which  reached  to,  the  ancles, 
and  was  sometimes  denominated  xtru>1'  *ob*tpn*t  a  garment  that  came 
down  to  the  feet it  was  worn  by  women,  and  had  no  traiu."  0e- 
ptarpov,  or  Bepitnpiov,  was  a  thiu  garment  worn  in  summer." 

Irptyiov  was  a  round  tone,  or  a  kind  of  kerchief  worn  by  women 
over  their  breasts.  It  was  sometimes  called  poor**  eV&yia,  the 
covering  of  the  breasts  sometime?  ratr/a  naaritv ;'  sometimes  sim- 
ply raivtu,  and  also  vrqdobtopos,  and  £<*vi|  rovt  fta&ovt  cXclowa/ 
Hence  a  womau  thus  covered  was  said  to  be  fia&uziuvos,  well  girded. 

YeXAiov  was  a  bracelet,  with  which  the  Grecian  women  adorned 
their  bands  and  arms.* 

The  coverings  of  the  feet  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  vro- 
hntuiTu,  shoes,-  which  were  tied  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  with 
thongs  or  cords,  denominated  by  the  Greeks  Ift&vres.  To  put  on 
shoes  was  termed  in  Greek  hwohelr  ;*  and  to  take  them  oflf,  and 
v*o\v€ty.c    Shoes  were  also  called  xibika  by  the  poets/ 

liu/laOpn  were  shoes  common  both  to  men  and  women/ 

lAvbaXa/  or  oavhuXm,*  were  shoes  which  were  anciently  peculiar 
to  heroines/  and  to  opulent  and  gay  women.' 

BXavrat/  and  fiXavbttJ  were  a  kind  of  shoes  chiefly  worn  in  the 
house.    Heoce  fikavrovv  signifies  to  bind  or  beat  with  a  shoe."* 

KoWitoom  were  shoes  which  were  like  the  last/  and  which  were 
low  and  slender/ 

lUptpupibct  were  shoes  worn  by  women  of  rank/  Some  say  that 
they  were  worn  by  maid-servants.* 

4  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  v.  25.  ct  Schol.  in  »  Pausan.  Eliac.    ifclian.  Var.  Hist.  ii. 

banc  loc.    Idyll,  v.  r.  15.  cum  Schol.  et  14.    Suid.  in  ». 

Hesych.  in  Bair^.  •  Aristot.  PoliL  i.  6. 

*  Ajiitoph.  Nab.  *.  72.   Theophrast.  6  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  18.  Ariatoph. 

Charact.  Ethic,  cap.  v.  »«pl  iiypoutlas.  Eccleaiaa.  v.  269. 

'  Varro  in  Frag,  ex  libro  de  Liberia  ■  Id.  Tbeam.  v.  1194.    Lysistr.  v.949. 


cdncaodis.  *  Horn.  II.  ft.     44.  Odys.  ^.  t.  23 

*  Poll.  lib.  ir.  cap.  18.  aeg.  119.  •  Poll.  rii.  22.  Beg.  90. 

*  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  10.  t  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mrrcur.  prim.  v.  79. 

*  Ovid.  Mot.  lib.  r.  v.  51.  '  Lucian.  Diall.  Meretr. 
9  Menand.  Fragm.  *  Id.  Dial.  Door. 

t  Ariatoph.  Ecclesiaz.  v.  874.  4  ifcliaa.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  u  cap.  18. 

*  Ariatoph.  Ran.  ▼.  46.  *  Ariatoph.  Equit.  t.  885.  Ailian.  Var. 

*  Lucian.  Hist.  fL  11. 

*  Poll.  lib.  viL  cip.  15.  seg.  54.  1  Hesych. 

■  Hesych,  ■  Hesych.   Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  4. 

*  Idem.  "  Clem.  A  lei.  Panlag.  U.  11. 

*  Ariatoph.  Theamopb.  v.  146.  *  Ariatoph.  Ecclesiax.  v.  849. 

■  Anacreon  Od.  xx.  *  Id.  Lysiatr.    45.  48. 
9  Achill.  Tat.  i.  *  Poll.  rii.  22.  seg.  92. 
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K/>ipr<5ef  were  a  kind  of  shoes/  whence  are  derived  the  Roman 
crepidae.'  By  some  they  are  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  military.' 
They  were  also  called  ApTiSes.* 

'Ap^yXat  were  large  and  easy  shoes,  which  came  up  to  the  ancles/ 

lUpweai  were  female  shoes,*  which  were  of  a  white  color,  and 
were  worn  by  courtezans/  Some,  however,  think  that  they  were  a 
kind  of  mean  shoes,  and  not  worn  by  harlots. 

Aanmnu,'  and  ufivKXaibes/  were  Spartan  shoes,  and  of  a  red 
color." 

Kapfiarivai  were  coarse  shoes  worn  by  peasants/ 
'E/Lt/3orat  were  shoes  used  by  corned iaus/ 

KoOopvot  were  buskins,  or  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  tragedians,-  and 
were  suited  to  each  foot/    They  were  also  called  eufiabes/ 

The  skins  of  wild  beasts  which  they  killed  in  the  chase  served  the 
primitive  Greeks  for  covering;  but  not  knowing  the  art  of  preparing 
these  skins,  they  wore  them  quite  rough,  and  with  the  hair  on>*  The 
only  ornament  which  they  could  invent  was  to  wear  the  fur  on  the 
outside/  The  sinews  of  animals  served  them  for  thread  ;  and  ihey 
used  thorns  instead  of  needles  and  bodkius/ 

Flax,*  cotton/  and,  above  all,  wool,  were  the  materials  of  which 
the  garments  of  the  latter  Athenians  were  usually  made.  The  tunic 
was  formerly  of  linen  but  it  was  afterwards  made  of  cotton.  The 
common  people  wore  a  cloth  which  had  not  been  dyed,  and  which 
would  wash.  The  rich  usually  preferred  cloths  of  various  colors ; 
and  they  particularly  esteemed  those  dyed  in  scarlet,  by  means  of 
little  seeds  of  a  reddish  color,  gathered  from  a  certain  shrub  ;  but 
they  set  a  still  greater  value  on  purple,*  and  especially  on  the  cloths 
of  a  very  deep  red  with  a  mixture  of  the  violet. 

The  Athenians  used  very  light  dresses  in  summer/  In  winter  some 
wore  large  robes  imported  from  Sardes,  the  cloth  of  which,  manufac- 
tured at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  was  covered  with  thick  flocks  of  wool  to 
defend  the  wearers  from  the  cold/  They  had  also  sturfs  embroidered 
with  gold  and  others  worked  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in 
their  natural  colors  /  but  these  were  employed  only  in  the  vestments 
with  which  they  covered  the  statues  of  the  gods/  or  for  the  dresses 
of  the  actors  at  the  theatres/    To  prevent  modest  women  from  wear- 


r  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  ix.  3.  Ilerodian. 
iv.  8. 

'  Aul.Gell.  xiii.  21. 

'  Valer.  Max.  ix.  1.  4. 

u  Poll.  vii.  22.  seg.  85.  Hesych. 

»  Eurip.  Orest.  v.  110.  Jlercul.  Fur.  v. 
1301.  Ilcsycb. 

«*  Aristoph.  Nub.  v.  151.  et  Schol. 

'  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  seg.  92. 

y  Ariatoph.  Wsp.  v.  1153.  cum  Schol. 

s  Ilcsycb.  in  vocibus. 

a  Poll.  vii.  22.  seg.  88. 

*  Xonopb.  Exptd.  iv.  Ifesycb.  Lu- 
cian.  Schol.  ad  Philopseud. 

c  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  seg.  91. 

*  Tcrtull.de  Spectttcc.  xiii. 

*  Xenoph.  Hist,  Grace,  lib.  h.  Luciao. 


in  Pseudolog.  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Rat. 
v.  47. 

/  Id.  ib.  ad  Ecclesiax.  v.  47. 
r  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.    Paasan.  lib. 
viii.  cap.  1. 

*  Id.  lib.  x.  cap.  38. 

*  Jlesiod.  Oper.  v.  544. 

*  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

I  Id.  ib.  cap.  17.    Pausan.  lib.  v. 
m  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

■  Plut.  Alcibiade. 

0  Schol.  Aristoph.  At.  t.  716. 
J»  Aristoph.  Vesp.  v.  1132. 

1  Poll.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  seg.  116. 
r  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  viii. 

■  AristoL  ;txon.  .Elian,  lib.  i.  c.  20- 
'  Poll.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  acg.  116. 
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ing  them,  the  laws  directed  that  they  should  be  worn  by  females  of 
Joose  reputation. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Grecian  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  ancient  Athenian  coins  were  remarkable  for  an  extreme 
coarseness  of  engraving,  and  for  the  most  hideous  of  all  devices. 
The  figure  of  an  owl  was  commouly  chosen  for  such  purposes,  as  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  select  the  least  graceful  of  all  animated  forms. 
The  ancients  were  fully  sensible  of  the  vitiated  taste  which  prevailed 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  Athenian  money  ;  and  the  philosopher  Zeno 
has  compared  it  to  a  discourse  composed  of  rustic  phrases  and  inele- 
gant expressions."  From  a  spirit  of  parsimony,  the  treasurers  of  the 
state  allowed  such  trifling  wages  for  coining,  that  no  capital  artists 
ever  offered  their  services. 

Though  the  Athenians  possessed  mines  of  copper  at  Colonos,  yet 
they  were  so  unwilling  to  employ  this  metal  as  specie,  that  they  pre- 
ferred gratifying  their  taste  or  vanity  by  cutting  silver  into  such 
smalt  pieces  that  they  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  scales  of  fishes.' 
Money  of  that  quality  was  very  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ; 
it  might  be  easily  mislaid,  aud  could  not  be  found  without  difficulty. 
Very  small  pieces  of  silver  must  probably  have  circulated,  when  the 
use  of  copper  was  exploded.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  allow  a  coinage  of  copper;  though  Dionysius  the 
orator  obtained  the  surname  of  the  man  of  brass,  because  he  made  a 
long  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  copper  money.*  They  coined 
pieces  of  copper,  which  were  not  worth  more  than  the  eighth  part  of 
an  obolus,  or  three-fourths  of  a  farthing  in  English.*  In  Greece, 
gold  was  extremely  scarce,  and  was  brought  from  Lybia  and  from 
Macedonia,  where  the  peasants  collected  the  small  pieces  which  were 
washed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.'  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  largest  piece  of  gold  that  was  coined  weighed 
two  drachms,  aud  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachms,  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  English;*  but  others  think  there  were  larger  coins  of  gold. 

The  silver  coins  were  most  common,  and  were  of  different  value. 
Above  the  drachm,  which  consisted  of  six  oboli,  were  the  didrachma 
or  double  drachma,  and  the  tctradrachma  or  quadruple  drachma  ; 
below  it  were  the  semi-drachma,  and  the  pieces  of  five,  four,  three, 
and  two  oboli,  the  obolus,  and  the  semi-obolus.' 

Apax/"/,  drachma,  as  if  fymy^,  was  a  thing  taken  or  apprehended 
by  the  hand,  from  bparropat,  as  a  handful  of  six  oboli,  to  which  it  was 
equal.*    In  reckoning  sums,  the  Greeks  used  drachma?,  which  were 

■  Diog.  Lacrt.  Vit.  Zenonis.  v  Thucyd.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  105.  Aristot. 

•  Aristophanes.  Strab.  GeogTaph.  lib.  vii. 
m  Id.  Kan.  r.  737.  K«  cK>iiz.  v.  S10.        *  Hrsycli.  in  Xpvt. 

Atben.  xt.  3.  "  Poll.  lib.  ix.  cap.  C. 

*  Pull.  lib.  ix.  cap.  0.  6  K.ustith.  ia  II.  a'. 
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coined  both  of  silver  and  gold  ;  but  if  it  was  not  otherwise  specified, 
the  silver  coin  is  understood.  The  value  of  the  drachma  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  generally  computed  at  7jd. 
though  some  reckon  it  at  S^d.  The  drachma  was  divided  into 
eighteen  Keparta  or  siliqun,  as  well  as  into  six  oboli.*  In  different 
parts  of  Greece  were  different  drachms.  The  drachma  ALginca  is 
commonly  reckoned  equal  to  1  J  of  an  Attic  drachm,  or  ten  Attic 
oboli  :d  the  Athenians  called  it  ira\elnvt  thick;'  and  it  was  the  pay 
of  a  horseman  even  among  the  Atheniaus/  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  Corinthian  drachm,'  the  value  of  which  is  uncertain,  though  some 
suppose  it  equal  to  the  Attic  drachm.  A  drachm  was  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  mina  ;A  and  it  was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin. 

Besides  the  tetradrachm,  which  was  called  the  y\ad|,  owl,  were 
coined  pentaclrachms'  and  hexadrachms  ;*  and  in  some  authors  we 
find  the  word  pentecontadrachm,  or  fifty  drachms,'  which,  if  a  silver 
coin,  must  have  been  very  large. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  tetrad rachtns  : 
those  which  were  more  ancient  were  struck  about  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, or  perhaps  not  till  the  eud  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  those 
which  were  posterior  to  that  era.  Both  had  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Minerva,  and  on  the  reverse  an  owl.  On  the  latter  coins,  the  owl 
stood  ou  a  vase  ;  and  they  also  bore  upon  them  names  or  monograms, 
and  sometimes  both.  The  more  ancient  tetradrachms  were  of  a  ruder 
workmanship,  less  in  diameter,  and  thicker  than  the  others.  The  re- 
verses exhibited  traces  more  or  less  evident  of  the  square  form  which 
was  given  to  money  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  less  ancient  tetra- 
drachms  were  current  during  four  or  five  centuries,  aud  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  from  which  they  differed  in  the 
shape,  workmanship,  monograms,  names  of  magistrates,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  rich  ornaments  with  which  the  head  of  Minerva  was 
decorated.  On  each  side  of  the  helmet  of  the  goddess,  a  griffin  was 
represented.**    The  Athenian  tetradrachms  had  no  date. 

When  the  word  upyvpiou  is  found  joined  with  a  number,  drachms 
are  to  be  understood." 

Mention  is  made  of  fiovs,  the  ox,  a  coin  so  denominated  from  the 
figure  impressed  on  it.  It  is  reckoned  of  equal  value  with  the  dt- 
drachni,  aud  was  coined  both  of  gold  and  silver/  This  coin  was 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  any  in  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  who  seems  to  allude  to  it  when  he  speaks  of 
Glaucus  exchanging  his  golden  armor,  worth  one  hundred  oxen,  for 
the  brazen  armor  of  Diomedes;  but,  in  that  case,  the  armor  could 
not  have  been  entirely  of  gold,  because  a  /3oi/f  was  of  the  value  of  a 
didrachma  only. 


e  Hesychius. 

*  Poll,  lib.  ix. 

•  Id.  ib. 

/  Thucyd.  lib.  v. 

t  Id.  lib.  i. 

*  Plut.  Solonc. 

•  Pollux. 


*  Hesych.  Aristot.  (Economic.  lib.  ii. 
I  Plat.  Poll. 

'*  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  24. 
■  A  then.  lib.  it. 

•  Poll.  lib.  ix. 

9  Schol.  Homer. 
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'0/3o\os,  obolus,  was  a  coin  so  denominated  from  a  spit,  because  it 
was  of  an  oblong  form. 

XaXcos  was  a  small  brass  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  an  obolus di- 
chalcus,  i  he  third  part  of  an  obolus. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  tarroV/  which  was  the  seventh  part  of  an 
obolus. 

The  <ttut>)p,  so  called  from  weighing,  was  both  a  silver  and  gold 
coin,  but  most  commonly  the  latter/  It  was  of  different  weights  and 
names,  according  to  the  different  pthices  and  states  by  whom  it  was 
coined.  The  stater  aureus  weighed  two  Attic  drachms,  and  was 
worth  1/.  Of.  9d-  The  staler  Cyiicenus,  the  stater  Philippi,  and  the 
stater  Alexandri,  were  each  of  the  value  of  1 8*.  1  d.  in  English.  The 
stater  Daricus  and  the  staler  Croesi  were  each  of  the  value  of 
\l  12*.  3irf. 

The  following  coins  are  also  mentioned  in  authors : 

Kofitit  the  maid,'  so  called  from  the  figure  of  Pallas;  of  the  value 
of  a  tetradrachm. 

Xf  Xwi'T/,  the  shell,"  so  called  from  its  type ;  of  uncertain  value. 

IvpfioXov,  symbolum,  a  small  coin9  of  uncertain  value. 

Aerrk,"  so  called  from  its  smallness,  equal  to  1}  of  the  ceratioro, 
which  was  one  third  of  the  obolus. 

Ebfcla,  a  semi-drachm,  or  triobulus.' 

Kibafios,  one-eighth  of  an  eutheia.' 

KpairaraXXos,  crapatallus,  equal  to  eight  eutheiae,  and  consequently 
to  a  tetradrachm.' 

Tooiit'ivior,"  troezenium,  having  a  Pallas  on  one  side,  and  a  trident 
on  the  reverse  ;  of  uncertain  value. 

KoXXvflot,*  supposed  equal  to  the  Roman  sestertius. 

KoAAvvor,'  a  small  coin  of  uncertain  value. 

Kokipfi**/  colymbum,  of  uncertain  value. 

Kipfia/  a  small  coin  tit  to  exchange  a  greater ;  and  heuce  KepfMari- 
c?c  tv,  to  exchange  money. 
MXXif /  a  sort  of  obohis. 

Atj  f  taper  ioy,  so  called  from  De  in  a  ret  a,  the  wife  of  Gelon/ 
A/rpa,  which  signifies  libra,  a  pound  weight ;  the  name  also  of  a 
small  coin,  equal  to  an  /Eginaean  obolus.4 

Oiyy/a,  the  nncia,  borrowed  by  the  Sicilians  from  the  Roman  tibta.' 

KnbpdvTTfs,  quadrans,  the  fourth  part  of  an  obolus/ 

Tpv,  a  small  piece  of  coin  used  proverbially. 

'Anauptov,  used  for  the  as,  and  sometimes  for  the  obolus.' 

UiXavop,  equal  to  four  chalci."* 

«  Suidas.  *  Hesych.   Poll.  lib.  iii.  et 

r  idem.  ■  Id.  lib.  ix. 

•  Pollux ;  Suidas.  4  Suidas. 
«  Poll.  lib.  ix.                                     •  Idem. 

•  Id.  ib.  f  Hetjch.  in  voce  Ko&pamit* 

•  Id.  ib.  *  Poll.  lib.  ix. 

•  L.  C*lius  lib.  x.  ctp.  2.  *  Id.  ib. 

•  Poll.  lib.  ix.  4  Id.  ib. 

w  Id.  ib.  *  Hesychiun. 

z  id.  ib.  1  Suidas. 

-  Pausan.  CorintbiacU.  "  Hesjchius. 
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'O&oArai,  Cretan  oboli." 

Novftia,  from  nummns,  interpreted  also  oboli.' 

MiXtetra,  an  obolus/ 

The  great  number  of  states  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  occa- 
sioned a  great  variety  in  tbe  names  of  coins. 

M>a,  the  Attic  mina,  contained  one  hundred  drachmae  or  denarii. 
At  first,  the  old  Attic  mina  consisted  of  seventy-five  drachmae,  but 
was  afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred  by  Solon.' 

TaXcurop,  the  talent,  commonly  signifies  in  Homer  a  balance. 
However,  it  usually  denotes  either  a  weight  or  a  sum  of  money  ;  and 
its  value  differed  according  to  the  different  ages  or  countries  in  which 
it  was  used.  Every  talent  consisted  of  sixty  mina; ;  but  tbe  talent 
differed  in  weight  according  to  the  different  mina;  and  drachmae  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  was  an  ancient  Attic  talent  which 
consisted  of  eighty  minas  ;f  but  the  lesser  Attic  talent  contained  only 
sixty  Attic  mina:.'  The  talent  of  &gina,  so  called  from  the  island 
/Egina  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  contained  six  thousand  /Eginaean 
drachmae,  or  ten  thousand  Attic  drachma?.'  Another  talent,  much 
more  ancient  and  of  less  value  than  these,  was  that  which  raav  be 
called  the  Homeric  talent  of  gold,"  supposed  to  be  equal  to  three 
Attic  aurei :  some  reckon  it  worth  twenty-four  drachmae  ;e  and 
though,  perhaps,  of  uncertain  value,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  sum. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  computation  of  money  among  the 
Greeks : 


£. 

$. 

d. 

9- 

«. 

4. 

Lepton       .       .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

500  dr.  or  5  mina: 

• 

16 

1 

11 

Chalcus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1000  dr.  or  10  m. 

• 

32 

5 

It 

Dichalcus  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3000  dr.  or  30  m. 

96 

17 

4 

Hemiobolas 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0000  dr.  or  60  m.  made 

Obolus,  the  siith  part  ) 
of  a  drachma  ji 

0 

0 

1 

1 

t 

a  talent. 
1  talent 

• 

I 

193 

15 

o 

1  drachma 

0 

0 

7 

3 

2 1.  . 

• 

397 

10 

0 

2  dr.  or  didrachm  . 

0 

1 

3 

2 

It.  . 

• 

581 

5 

(• 

S  dr.  or  tridrachm  . . 

0 

1 

U 

1 

St.. 

• 

96S 

15 

0 

4  dr.  or  tetradrachm 

0 

2 

7 

0 

lot.  . 

• 

1937 

10 

• 

6  dr.  or  pentadrachm 

0 

s 

2 

20 1.  . 

• 

3875 

0 

• 

6  dr.       •       •  • 

0 

3 

10 

2 

30 1.  . 

• 

5812  10 

• 

7  dr. 

0 

4 

6 

1 

50  t.  . 

• 

9687 

10 

0 

10  dr. 

0 

G 

5 

2 

70 1.  . 

• 

13562 

10 

• 

20  dr. 

0 

12 

11 

0 

100 1.  . 

• 

19375 

0 

SO  dr. 

0  19 

4 

2 

1000 1.  . 

• 

193750 

0 

0 

50  dr. 

1 

12 

g 

2 

6000 1.  . 

• 

96*750 

0 

100  dr.  or  1  mina 

3 

4 

7 

0 

10000 1.  . 

• 

1937500 

o 

0 

It  is  observable  that  the  lesser  coins,  as  the  lepton,  chalcus,  Ac. 
were  generally  of  brass,  except  the  drachma  and  the  didrach,  which 
were  of  silver. 


■  Hesych. 

•  Idem. 

p  Idem. 

«  Plut.  Solone. 

r  Lit.  lib.  xxsviii. 


•  Suidas  ;  Poll.  lib.  it. 

•  A.  (iellius;  Pollut. 

•  Pollux. 

•  Luuatli.  in  Iliid. 
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The  following  arc  Grecian  weights  reduced  to  Euglish  Troy  weight : 

lb.  oz.  dwt.  gre.               lb.  oz.  dirt,  grs.  dec. 

Drachma     0  0  0       2  f$  7      r  0  0  2  1G  9 

Mina          1  1  0       4  >  or  {   1  1  10  10 

Talent       65  0  12       S  jj  )      U7  7  5  0 

The  greater  weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  weight : 


Libra  .... 
Mina  Attica  com  munis  . 
Mina  Attica  Medica  . 
Talcntum  Atticum  commune 


lb. 
0 
0 
1 

56 


oz. 
10 
11 
2 
11 


dwt. 
18 
7 
11 
0 


grs. 
13  $ 

16  | 
10  j 

17  4 


The  Greeks  bad  different  kinds  of  stadia,  but  the  most  common 
was  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Olympian  stadium,  and  was 
equal  to 

Eng.  Mil.     Fur.  Yds.  Decim. 

0  0  201  4278 

Grecian  feet  reduced  to  English : 


Eng.  Ft.  In. 

Dec. 

Eng. 

Mil.  Fur.  Yds. 

Dec. 

1  Grecian  foot 

1 

0 

0786 

1  Gr.  01.  stad. 

0 

0 

201 

4278 

10  Gr.  ft. 

• 

10 

0 

7860 

10  Gr.  stad.  . 

1 

1 

34 

278 

20  Gr.  ft. 

« 

.  20 

1 

5720 

20  Gr.  stad.  . 

2 

2 

68 

556 

30  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  30 

2 

3580 

50  Gr.  stad.  . 

5 

5 

171 

39 

40  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  40 

3 

1440 

100  Gr.  stad.  . 

11 

3 

122 

78 

50  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  50 

3 

9300 

500  Gr.  stad.  . 

57 

1 

173 

9 

100  Gr.ft. 

• 

.  100 

7 

8600 

1000  Gr.  stad.  . 

114 

S 

127 

8 

200  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  201 

3 

7200 

5000  Gr.  stad.  . 

572 

1 

199 

o 

300  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  301 

11 

5800 

10000  Gr.  stad.  . 

1144 

S 

68 

400  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  402 

7 

4400 

12000  Gr.  stad.  . 

1373 

2 

92 

500  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  503 

3 

3000 

15000  Gr.  stad.  . 

1716 

5 

33 

600  Gr.  ft. 

• 

.  603 

11 

1600 

20000  Gr.  stad.  . 

2288 

7 

8 

The  following  are  Grecian  measures  of  length  reduced  to  English : 


Dactjlus,  or  digit 
Duron,  or  dochme 
Lichas 
Orthodoron 
Spithame 

Uovs,  foot 


Paces  Ft.  In. 
0    0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


3 
7 
8 
9 
0 


Dec. 
7551U 
0218J 
5546| 
3101ft 
0656) 
0875 


rivypi),  cubit 
Tltryvtv    .       .  . 
IItix1".  larger  cubit 
>Opyvth,  pace 
IrAZios  ai/Kbs 
Milion  . 


Faces  Ft.  In. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
805 


1 
1 
I 

6 
4 

6 


1 

3 
6 
0 
1 
0 


Dec. 

5984J 

109  $ 

13125 

525 

6 


The  pic tli rou,  or  acre,  contained  1444,  or,  according  to  some, 
10000  square  feet ;  and  the  aroura  was  half  the  plethron. 

The  following  are  Attic  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids,  reduced 
to  English  wine  measure : 


Gal. 

Pts. 

Sol.  In. 

Dec. 

Cocblearion 

0 

0 

0356*, 

Cheme 

0 

0 

0712$ 

Mjstron  . 

0 

0 

089U 

Conche  . 

0 

0 

3564} 

Cjathus  . 

0 

0 

Oxybapbon 

0 

0 

635}" 

Cotjrle  . 

0 

2 

141^ 

Xestes 

0 

1 

4 

283 

Choua 

0 

6 

25 

698 

Mctrctes 

10 

2 

19 

626 
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The  following  are  Attic  measures  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  re- 
duced to  Englisb  corn  measure : 

Pecks  Gals.  Pts.  Sol.  In.  Dec. 

276J, 
7631 
144] 
579 
15S 
705$ 
501 


Cochlearion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cyathus 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oxybaphon 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Cotyle 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Xestes 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Cheeris 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Medimnus 

4 

0 

6 

3 

FINIS. 
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OF 

REMARKABLE  THINGS. 


A. 

ABM,  a  city  of  Phocis,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  243 
Abdication  of  children  470,  480 
Academy  at  Athens  HL  YL  480 

Accent,  Greek  marks  of,  by  whom  invented,  and  for  what  purpose 
411 

Achilles,  why  so  often  called  by  Homer  wolas  &kvs  310 

Adonis,  festival  in  memory  of,  270 

Adoption  of  children  at  Sparta  180,  at  Athens  483.  481 

Adulteries,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  128, 120 

iEgseon  invented  ships  of  war  380 

iEginensians  invented  ships  384 

iEschylus,  works  of,  not  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  100 

Affairs,  military,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  128,  120 

Agesilaus,  oracle  regarding,  143.    in  what  manner  interpreted  by 

Lysander  144.  how  explained  afterwards  ib. 
Apis,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Spartan  laws  100 
Altars,  different  kinds  of,  103.  forms  of,  1114.  consecration  of,  UMl 
where  erected  liML  esteemed  so  sacred  as  to  be  a  refuge  for  male- 
factors ib.  placed  near  graves  440 
A  m phi ara iis,  oracle  of,  247,  248 

Amphictyonic  Council,  by  whom  founded  48.  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
Greece  4J1  where  held,  and  in  what  its  chief  duties  consisted  40, 
50.  till  what  time  it  existed  5^  51 

A  in ph ion's  lyre  said  to  have  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes  530 

Animals  offered  in  sacrifice  207,  208 

Antidotes  against  love  447,  448 

Apollo,  the  epithets  by  which  he  was  designated  187.  oracles  of, 
234 — 244.  what  gift  he  bestowed  on  Trophonius  and  Agamedes, 
who  requested  of  him  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  man  245, 
honored  with  offerings  of  hair  at  marriages  457.  sacrificed  to  im- 
mediately after  mourning  4:38 

Apparel,  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  168 — 170.  of  soldiers  340.  of 
mourners  425 

Archers  330 

Antiq.  of  G'r.  A  A 
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Archoits  at  Athens  34—37 

Areopagus,  court  of,  0_L  origin  of  the  name,  and  where  it  assembled 
ib.  at  what  period,  and  by  whom  founded  ib.  qualification  and 
number  of  its  members  02.  its  reputation,  power,  and  duties  62* 
LilL  its  remarkable  decision  02.  took  cognizauce  of  all  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  04±  the  time  of  its 
assembling  04*  ILL  mode  of  it*  proceedings  05,  GO.  decree  neces- 
sary in  the  introduction  of  foreign  worship  189.  members  of,  not 
allowed  to  write  a  comedy  108 

Armies  of  the  Greeks,  in  what  manner  formed  and  divided  352.  Arc. 
marshalled  305 

Armor  of  horsemen  and  horses  337 

Arms,  by  whom  invented  340.  different  sorts  of,  341.  how  adorned 

ib.  inverted  at  funerals  377.  dedicated  to  the  gods  ib. 
Arrows,  their  names  340.  of  what  made  ib. 
Art  of  painting  538,  &c. 

Assemblies  of  the  Athenians  51*  at  what  time,  and  in  what  places 
held  51 — 53.  who  had  the  management  of  them  53.  people  com- 
pelled to  attend,  54.  sacrifices  at,  ib.  proceedings  in,  55*  50.  laws 
relating  to,  100,  102 

 Spartans  were  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the 

less  1 5fi.  regulated  the  succession  to  the  Spartan  throne  ib.  con- 
voked at  first  by  the  kings  and  senators,  and  afterward*  by  the 
ephori  ib.  where  held  ib.  at  what  time  convened  ib.  manner  of  dis- 
cussing matters,  and  of  voting  157.  law  relating  to,  178 

Assemblies,  Spartan,  for  public  repasts  152.  food  used  at,  158.  ex- 
penses how  defrayed  159 

Asylum  granted  to  many  temples,  altars,  and  statues  liML  sometimes 
evaded  11)7.  origin  of,  108 

Athenians,  denominations  of  the,  1*  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their 
hair  ib.  by  whom  taught  the  art  of  building  houses  2.  their  citizens 
liL  tribes  23*  24.  boroughs  24.  public  assemblies  51*  Arc.  their 
religious  disjxjsition  B_L  punishments  89*  &c.  rewards  93*  OA. 
laws  95*  &c.  worshipped  unknown  gods  18JL  exceeded  all  others 
in  the  number  of  their  gods  and  festivals  275.  their  cavalry  330. 
archers  ib.  commanders,  &c.  350.  heralds  301.  fleets  4QL.  fune- 
rals 4-20.  marriages  450.  divorces  4(14.  adulteries  405.  midwives 
470.  frugality  408-  coins  542 

Athens,  city  of,  it*  different  names  L>  circumference  of  the,  1,  2. 
citadel  of,  2.  public  treasury  of,  5.  lower  city  of,  ib.  gates  of,  0. 
street*  of,  0*  2.  temples  of,  3*  4.  7 — 11.  forums  of,  12*  UL  public 
halls  of,  UL  theatres  of  the,  VL  IB*  harbours  of  the,  18*  lil 

Atlas  said  to  have  invented  ships  384 

Author  of  dreams  254 

Authority  of  the  Spartan  kings  145.  of  the  Spartan  senate  LUL  of 
the  ephori  151.  152 

a 

Bachelors  at  Lacedaemon  incurred  various  penalties  105.  448.  t  to 
Backstays  in  ships  3iH> 
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Baloarian  slingers  34ft 
Ballast  used  in  ships  293 

Balls  of  brass  employed  in  giving  sentence  in  judicial  proceedings  at 
Athens  70 

Banquets  not  frequented  by  mourners  424 
Barley  bran  used  in  exciting  love  445 
Baths  505 
Beaks  of  ships  307 

Beans  used  in  giving  sentence  injudicial  proceedings  at  Athens  78 
Bear  star,  guide  of  mariners  403 
Belts  used  by  soldiers  242 

Betrayers  of  their  country,  treatment  of,  after  death  414 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  different  forms  of,  451.  452 
Birds  offered  in  sacrifice  208,  divination  by,  200,  &c. 
Hitches,  bones  of  hungry,  used  in  philters  445 
Black  worn  by  mourners  426 

Blood,  used  in  lustrating  the  places  in  which  assemblies  met  64, 

of  doves  used  in  philters  445 
Boatswain  403 

Bodies,  how  placed  upon  funeral  piles  4*29.   bones  of,  bow  distin- 

guished  when  consumed  to  ashes  431 .  washed  and  anointed  419 
Bones  of  snakes  and  toads  used  for  exciting  love  445 
Boxing,  exercise  of,  322 

Boys,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  121,  how  loved  442. 443.  instructed 

in  arts  and  discipline  488.  in  music,  philology,  and  philosophy  4flB 
  Spartan,  at  the  age  of  seven  years  were  enrolled  in  classes  130. 

at  the  age  of  eighteen  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  ephebi  ib. 

allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  Spartan  feasts  15H.  their  dress  lflB. 

in  what  games  they  exercised  175.  were  whipped  in  the  temple  of 

Diana  176,  VH 
Brass  used  instead  of  iron  in  armor  340 

Brauronia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  in  whose  honor  a  festival  denomi- 
nated Brauronia  was  observed  283,  204 
Breakfast  401 

Breast-plates  of  soldiers  242 

Bride,  in  what  manner  conducted  to  her  husband's  house  458,  450 
Bridges  or  stairs  in  ships  202 

Bucklers  243,  carefully  preserved  282,  used  for  carrying  the  dead 

bodies  of  soldiers  377.  for  placing  infants  on  477 
Burial,  earnestly  desired  412,  denied  to  some  414.  415.  time  of,  422, 

place  of,  what  called  424,  how  practised  by  the  Spartans  Hill 
Burning  the  dead,  manner  of,  420.  430.  antiquity  of,  428.  occasion 

of,  420 

Business,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  128 
Buskins  540 

Buying  and  selling,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  120,  Spartan  laws, 
117 

C. 

Cables  of  ships  393,  204 
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Castalian  fountain,  oracle  of  Apollo  near  the,  244 
Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of,  !L  why  they  were  said  to  be  hatched 
from  an  egg  470 

Cecrops  founded  the  city  of  Athens  L  gave  name  to  the  citadel  2. 
in  his  time  the  court  ot  Areopagus  existed  01.  whether  he  was  the 
first  that  offered  the  ox  in  sacrifice  20JL  is  said  by  some  to  have 
instituted  marriage  44ft 

Celibacy  in  men  was  deemed  infamous  by  the  Spartans  lor> 

Cenotaphs  435 

Ceramicus,  at  Athens,  whence  it  received  its  name  12.  in  one  of  its 
galleries  were  placed  portraits  of  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Greece 
mo 

Ceres  said  by  some  to  have  first  instructed  the  Athenians  in  laws  QiL 
her  surnames  I  mm.  her  oracle  at  Patra  in  Achaia  241L  names  of 
her  priestesses  201 

Ceryces  10_L  their  origin  20J) 

Children,  how  and  when  registered  22,  laws  relating  to,  105.  liML 
might  be  disinherited  10.r>.  how  buried  415.  what  gods  were  in- 
voked for  the  procuring  of,  473.  management  of,  470.  different 
sorts  of,  481.  &c.  partook  of  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  their 
parents  480.  zealous  in  vindicating  their  parents  ib.  provided  for 
them  480.  487.  when  disinherited  488 

Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  Cbryses,  priest  of  Apollo  201 

Cirrha,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  240. 

Citadel  of  Athens,  its  circumference  2*  fortified  on  the  south  side  hy 
Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades  2,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  valiant 
383 

  Sparta,  a  hill  so  called  134 

Cities  of  Greece  anciently  without  fortifications  300.  how  besieged 
370.  how  defended  375,  370.  in  what  manner  treated  when  taken 
310 

  LaconiaUil 

Citizens  of  Athens  19 — 22.  laws  relating  to,  103. 1Q£ 

 .         Sparta  134,  U15.  laws  relating  to,  104,  105 

Coat  514 

Coats  of  mail  342 

Cochlearion,  measure  of  the,  551.  552 
Cock  sacrificed  to  Mars  170 

Cock-fighting  practised  at  Athens  one  day  in  a  year  100 
Coffins,  in  what  manner  dead  bodies  were  placed  in,  431 
Coins  and  coinage  of  the  Greeks  547 — 550 
Colophonian  horsemen  338 
Conche,  measure  of  the,  551,  552 
Condition  of  the  Athenian  slaves  29,  30 

 Spartan  slaves  and  Helots  139 — 141 

Confinement  of  women  470 

Conquerors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmic  games,  rewards  of  the,  by 

the  laws  of  Solon  1 00 
Conversation  at  the  public  repasts  of  the  Spartans  158 
Copper,  coinage  of,  547 

Corporate  societies,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  1 1B 
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Corpses  polluted  houses  in  which  they  were  421*  in  what  manner 

carried  to  be  buried,  422 
Corpulence  in  youth  how  punished  by  the  Spartans  175 
Corype  in  Thessaly,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  214 
Courses  at  supper  510,  5Ul 

Courts  of  justice  for  criminal  offences  at  Athens  (17,  68,  &c.  for  civil 
affairs,  and  their  judicial  proceedings  7Jj  72*  &c. 

 ■  ,  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  177,  178 

Crests  for  helmets  341 

Cretans,  their  countermarch  359.  called  to  battle  by  flutes  367.  first 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  385.  patronised  boys  442. 
their  manner  of  entertaining  strangers  530 

Criminals  at  Athens  allowed  to  plead  their  own  defence  TL  punished 
sometimes  with  a  fine  U1L  with  infamy  or  disgrace  ib.  with  servi- 
tude ib.  with  marks  impressed  with  a  hot  iron  ib.  with  derision  and 
reproaches  81L  i&L  with  imprisonment  00,  with  perpetual  banish- 
ment LLL  with  banishment  for  ten  yean  by  ostracism  ib.  with 
death  82 

Cross  upon  which  malefactors  at  Athens  were  hanged  02 
Crowns  conferred  as  rewards  03.  placed  on  altars  and  fmagcs  1115 
Cyathus,  its  measure  652 

Cycle  of  Thales  331,  of  Solon  ib.  of  Meton  332,  of  Calrppus  ib. 

Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  whence  it  derived  its  name  17. 
was  adorned  with  a  temple  of  Hercules  ib.  in  this  gymnasium  A n- 
tisthenes  instituted  a  sect  of  philosophers  called  Cynics  ib. 

D. 

Dactyl  us,  its  measure  551 

Daedalus  of  Sicyon  improved  the  art  of  sculpture  530*  the  fable  of 

Daedalus  interpreted  305 
Dancing  620.  exercised  by  the  Spartan  virgins  and  young  men  175 
Darts  or  javelins  347 

Dead  bodies  how  treated  420.  421.  not  supposed  by  the  Spartans  to 
pollute  132*  considered  as  defiling  by  the  heathens  in  general  121 

Dead  men  how  reverenced  411.  when  admitted  into  the  Elysian 
fields  412,  under  the  power  of  the  infernal  deities  416.  their  eyes 
closed  418.  stretched  out,  washed  with  warm  water  and  anointed 
with  oil  418,  410.  adorned  with  rich  and  splendid  garments  411). 
laid  out  and  attended  420,  their  mouths  filled  with  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney ib.  with  cakes  421 

Death,  when  sudden,  imputed  to  Apollo  and  Diana  416.  expressed  in 
gentle  terms  417.  418.  of  the  Spartan  kings  how  lamented  146. 
considered  by  the  Spartans  as  the  feast  formidable  punishment  183, 
in  what  manner  inflicted  on  criminals  at  Athens  92^  03 

Debtors,  bodies  of,  delivered  to  their  creditors  415 

Declaration  of  war,  a  form  of,  362 

Decrees  of  the  Athenians  not  to  be  erased  from  the  tablets  08*  of  the 
Athenian  senate  how  long  to  continue  103.  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, laws  relating  to,  101,  &c. 
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Delos,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  240 — 242 

Delphi,  city  of,  where  thought  to  have  been  situated  224.  oracle  at , 
ib.  &c. 

Description  of  the  city  of  Athens  L  %±  &c.  of  the  city  of  Sparta 

131,  132,  &C. 
Dials  5J}2  '■ 

Diana,  temple  of,  IK  names  and  epithets  of,  188 
Diasia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Jupiter  287.  whence  it  re- 
ceived its  name  ib. 
Dichalcus,  its  value  550 
Didrachma,  its  value  547.  550 
Diet  of  the  Spartans  497 
Dinner,  by  what  word  denoted  492 

Dione,  the  mother  of  Venus  and  daughter  of  Uranos,  participated  with 

Jupiter  the  incense  burnt  at  the  temple  pf  Dodona  233 
Dirge  at  funerals  427 

Discipline  and  manners  of  the  Spartans,  laws  relating  to,  170.  171 

Discourse  at  entertainments  after  funerals  437.  at  feasts  526 

Divination,  different  kinds  of,  22B.  by  dreams  253,  &c.  by  sacri- 
fices 257,  &c.  by  birds  260 — 263.  insects  and  reptiles  260.  by 
signs  in  the  heavens  263, 264.  by  lots  264,  265.  by  rods  265.  by 
arrows  265.  by  ominous  words  and  things  266,  &c.  by  water  27<>, 
271.  by  polished  and  enchanted  chrystals  271.  by  various  other 
matters  271,  272,  &c. 

Divine  worship,  laws  relating  to,  08 

Divorces  464,  465.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  1*20 

Dodona,  a  city  of  Epirus,  remarkable  for  its  oracle  of  Jupiter  231. 
whence  it  received  its  name  ib. 

Dodona?  an  kettle  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  which  was  applied  to  talk- 
ative persons  23J3 

Doron,  its  measure  5_5_1 

Doves,  blood  of,  used  in  philters  445 

Dowries  453,  454.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  12Q 

Drachma,  its  value  548.  its  weight  5&1 

Draco,  laws  of,  remarkable  for  their  severity  05.  repealed  by  So- 
lon ib. 

Dreams,  divination  by,  253.  different  sorts  of,  253,  254 
Dress  of  the  Greeks  54L  of  the  Athenian  women  512.  of  the  Spar- 
tan women  543.  of  the  Spartans  168.  of  slaves  and  freemen  at 
Athens  22 
Drink  408^  &c.  of  the  Spartans  167 

Dying  men  how  treated  by  their  friends  417.  prayed  to  Mercury  t  h. 

E. 

Earth,  three  handfuls  of,  to  be  thrown  on  dead  bodies  412.  413 
Easel  used  in  painting  540 
Eating,  times  of,  491,  402 
Education  of  youth  1H8,  dec. 

Egyptians,  when  said  to  have  understood  painting  539  . ; 
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Election  into  the  Spartan  senate  147.  into  the  ephori  ivj 

Eleusinian  mysteries  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  a  borough  of  Attica  292. 
called  by  way  of  eminence  fivtnrtpia  and  reXeri)  ib.  instituted  by 
Ceres,  and  on  what  occasion  ib.  divided  into  the  greater  and  less, 
the  former  in  honor  of  Ceres,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpine  ib.  the  less  were  observed  in  the  month  Antheste- 
rion,  at  Agra,  a  place  near  the  river  llissus,  and  the  greater  mys- 
teries in  the  month  Boedromion,  at  Eleusis  ib.  could  not  be  attend- 
ed by  those  who  were  not  properly  initiated  29jL  manner  of  initia- 
tion ib.  how  long  celebrated  294*  the  transactions  of  each  day, 
which  was  called  by  some  peculiar  name  294 — 296.  were  cele- 
brated by  other  Greeks  as  well  as  by  the  Athenians  29Ji 

Elysian  fields,  admittance  into,  412 

Employments  of  women  472,  473 

Enchantments  450.  457 

Enemies  how  treated  after  death  414 

Enfranchisement  of  Spartan  slaves,  manner  of,  141 

Engagements  by  sea  407.  on  land  8M 

Engines  in  sieges  371,  &c.  to  cast  stones  375.  how  eluded  ib. 
Ensign,  an  officer  353 
Ensigns  3(>fi 

Entertainments  at  funerals  437.  430.  different  sorts  of,  492,  &c. 
customs  before,  £02,  ceremonies  at,  507.  Athenian  laws  relating 
to,  121* 

Entrails  of  victims,  manner  of  dividing  from,  257.  2&8 
Ephebi,  their  oath  105.  their  moderators  15*2.  their  contests  175, 
17(1 

Ephori  observed  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  queens  142.  adminis- 
tered an  oath  to  the  kings  144.  number  of  the,  149.  elected  from 
the  citizens  of  every  rank  149.  presided  over  the  games  and  fes- 
tivals 1AL  offices  of  the,  152.  were  judges  in  causes  of  a  private 
nature  liiO 

Epicureans  allowed  self-murder  414,  415 

Epithets  of  the  gods  of  Greece  186— 1B9 

Exercises  used  by  the  Greeks  319,  320,  &c.  presidents  of  the,  151, 
1£2 

Exposing  infants  470,  480 

False  swearers,  punishments  of,  227 

Fascination  274 

Feast  after  sacrifice  218 

Festivals,  Grecian,  275 — 318.   Athenian  laws  relating  to  the,  !>!>, 

ion 

Fetters  used  in  punishments  90 

Fillet  worn  by  the  Grecian  women  541 

Fire-balls  used  in  war  34<> 

Five  hundred,  Athenian  senate  of,  57,  at  first  consisted  only  of  four 
hundred  members  ib.  afterwards  increased  to  five  hundred  ib.  again 
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augmented  by  one  hundred  members  more  ib.  how  ejected  58.  its 
power  59i  QtL  annually  re-elected  6Q.  pay  of  its  members  61.  law 
relating  to  the,  106 

Flags  in  battles  360.  in  ships  390 

Flocks,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  110 

Flowers  laid  on  tombs  438,  439 

Flutes  employed  in  sounding  alarms  367 

Food  used  at  the  public  repasts  of  the  Spartans  15k  laws  relating  to 

the,  160—168 
Foot,  measure  of  the  Grecian,  550 
Foredeck  of  a  ship  389 

Forms  of  swearing  22^  220,  of  praying  after  sneezing  200 
Fortifications  by  sea  408 

Forums,  Athenian,  12, 13,  inspectors  of  the  Spartan,  152 
Freed  servants,  Athenian  laws  relating  tor104 
Freemen  of  Sparta  130,  137 

Funerals,  military,  377.  solemnized  by  relations  413,  denied  to  some 
persons  414.  415,  by  whom  attended  423.  Athenian  laws  relating 

to,  123, 124 
Furies  believed  to  haunt  perjured  persons  222 

G. 

Games,  at  Sparta,  presidents  of  the,  151.  152,  at  funerals  l&L 
Olympic,  325.  Pythian,  327.  Nemean,  320,  Isthmian  ib. 

Garlands  worn  at  feasts  512,  custom  of,  thought  to  be  derived  from 
the  entertainments  at  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  present 
212,213 

Garments  at  funerals  423,  at  marriages  458.  of  the  dead  burned 

with  their  bodies  at  feasts  429,  materials  of,  54G 
Gauls  invented  trumpets  366 

Generals  of  the  Athenian  army  350,  of  the  Spartan  army  351.  guard- 
ed by  three  hundred  Spartans  352.  received  their  orders  from  the 
ephori  152,  harangued  their  soldiers  before  battle  365.  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  368.  disposed  of  the  booty  379.  funerals 
of,  430 

Girls,  Spartan,  were  to  perform  naked  in  certain  exercises  169,  were 

taught  music  and  literature  488 
Gods  of  Greece  185—189.  libations  to  the,  205,  had  part  of  the 

spoils  taken  in  war  379.  invoked  before  engagements  365.  before 

voyages  404.  cursed  by  men  in  affliction  427.  received  oblations  at 

the  beginning  of  feasts  511 
Gold,  coinage  of,  542-  to  be  worn  only  by  prostitutes  among  the 

Lacedaemonians  169 
Grappling  irons  in  ships  408 

Greater  assembly  of  the  Spartans  1 56.  times  of  meeting  of  the,  ib. 
G  reaves  to  defend  the  legs  343 

Greeks,  whence  they  borrowed  their  religion  185.   reasons  for  then 

offering  human  victims  201.  proverbial  for  their  perfidy  228 
Guards  for  the  hands  343.  of  the  camps  364 
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Gymnasia,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  the,  110 

Gythium,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemonians  131 

IL 

Hair  of  dying  men  cut  off  416.  417.  of  dead  men  hung  on  the  door 
of  the  house  421.  of  mourners  how  disposed  425,  laid  on  tombs  41111 
1 1  arbours  18^  lii 

Harlots  408.  JiiiL  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  122 
Hate  641 

Hawsers  of  ships  304 
Heads  of  ships  30L  307 
Helmets  340,  341 

Helots,  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Spartans  130.  their  dress  1 10. 

severe  treatment  of  the,*  140,  141 
Heralds  3JIL  of  Athens  ib.  of  Sparta  ib. 

Hercules,  said  to  have  invented  ships  384*  oracle  of,  at  Bura,  a  city 

of  Achaia  240 
Herds,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  118 

Heroes,  participated  in  both  the  divine  and  human  nature  188.  who 

were  so  called  180.  their  offices  ib.  how  honored  after  death  441 
Homer's  rhapsodies,  at  what  solemnity  to  be  repeated  Oil 
Honey  offered  to  the  dead  440 

Honors,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  110,  111.  Spartan  laws  relating 

to,  180,  181 
Horse  races  320,  321 

Horses,  how  managed  337.  how  used  in  chariots  338 
Hospitality  530. 

Houses,  polluted  by  dead  bodies  421^  how  purified  430,  437.  of 

Sparta  how  built  134.  Spartan  law  relating  to,  104 
Husbands,  Spartan,  lfl£L  lent  their  wives  liML  laws  relating  to,  /'//. 
Hybla,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 

Hymns  sung  at  sacrifices  217.  of  almost  every  god  had  a  particular 
name  ib.  at  marriages  400 

L 

Janus,  the  inventor  of  ships  384 
Javelins  347 

Ichnaea,  in  Macedonia,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 
Jessamines  laid  on  tombs  488 

Images,  when  and  how  first  made  102.  materials  of  which  made  102. 

103.  where  placed  in  temples  103 
Impaled  persons  not  buried  415 
Imprecations  223.  added  to  their  oaths  220 
Imprisonment,  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  00 
Incantations  273.  274 

Infants,  Spartan,  how  brought  up  lfltt.  burial  of,  415.  management 

of,  47&  exposed  470,  480 
Inscriptions  on  monuments  431 
Interment  of  the  dead  428.  420 

Antiq.  of  Gr.  4  B 
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Interpreters  of  dreams  254 

Interring  the  dead,  manner  of,  42H.  431 

lonians  introduced  luxury  and  effeminacy  into  Greece  ~>\?>.  delighted 
in  wanton  dances  V2 1 .  brought  contempt  on  the  Grecian  music  528 

Iron,  the  only  coinage  to  be  used  at  Sparta  177 

Islands,  Greek,  produced  a  greater  number  of  painters  than  both  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  >Vi() 

Isthmian  games  3*20 

Judgements  of  the  Lacedaemonians  170.  180-  of  the  Athenians 82,  Ac. 

Judges  (jurors),  Athenian,  number  of,  in  the  court  of  Heluea  72. 
laws  relating  to  the,  111.  inferior 8J 

Judicial  proceedings  in  the  Athenian  courts  72,  73^  <!tc. 

Juno,  honored  with  the  s|K>ils  of  war  379.  with  trophies  380.  wor- 
shipped before  marriage  4  ;">(>.  concerned  in  child-birth  475.  names 
ana  epithets  of,  188 

Jupiter,  statue  of,  at  Sparta  13JL  names  and  epithets  of,  186.  llil 
honored  with  the  spoils  of  war  371).  with  trophies  3il£L.  worshipped 
before  marriage  4.r>(>. 

K. 

Keel  of  ships  3iki 

Kings,  Spartan,  were  called  apxaytrai  142.  two  reigned  at  one  time 
ib.  were  descendants  of  the  house  of  Hercules,  and  were  not  to 
marry  foreign  women  ib.  succession  of  the,  how  regulated  142 
authority  of  the,  144.  in  peace  were  only  the  first  citizens  of  the 
state  145,  14iL  death  of  the,  how  observed  14(1.  tried  before  the 
senate  and  the  ephori  14ft.  clothing  of  the,  KIR,  were  required  to 
sacrifice  to  the  muses  previously  to  an  engagement  171).  judgement* 
of  the,  ib. 

L 

Laced temon,  or  Sparta,  description  of  the  city  of,  ULL  after  whom 
named  ib.  was  the  most  powerful  city  in  ancient  Greece  ib.  where 
situated  ib.  its  form  and  circumference  ib.  anciently  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  walls  LUL  great  square  or  forum  of  the,  ib.  pw- 
tico  of  the  Persians  ib.  monuments  in  honor  of  the  gods  and 
ancient  heroes  ib.  houses  of,  1 34 .  consisted  only  of  some  poor 
villages  ib. 

Lacediemon,  or  Sparta,  citizens,  tribes  of,  &c.  134,  <!tc.  freemen  and 
slaves  of,  138.  &c.  kings  of,  142.  Arc.  senate  of,  140,  <&c.  ephori 
of,  148.  &c.  inferior  magistrates  and  other  officers  of,  152.  &c. 
public  assemblies  and  other  meetings  of,  155,  &c.  laws  of. 
159,  &c. 

Lacedemonians  served  the  gods  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  1M 
scourged  their  children  sometimes  to  death  17(1.  20JL  peculiar  form 
of  prayer  of  the,  221L  stigmatized  for  their  treachery  and  contempt 
of  oaths  in  public  matters  *iilL  principle  of  their  actions  in  this  re- 
spect ib.  cavalry  of  the,  33H  soldiers  of  the,  348.  3J«>.  armies  of 
theT  3.*>7.  countermarch  of  the.  351).  camps  of  the,  2i&L  watch  ol 
the,  3<>  f .    pursued  not  their  fleeing  enemies  'MM),    unskilfnl  in  th< 
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management  of  sieges  369.  manner  of  the,  in  burying  their  slain 
377.  took  not  the  spoils  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered  371). 
offered  sacrifices  after  a  victory  3H0.  inflicted  severe  punishments 
on  those  who  lost  their  bucklers  382*  mode  of  the,  in  conveying 
intelligence  384.  prohibited  from  building  vessels  and  employing 
seamen  41LL  honored  their  dead  437.  laws  of  the,  regarding  mar- 
riage 4.50.  abdicated  infants  479.  nurses  470.  public  repasts  of 
the,  107,  521 
Laconia,  great  number  of  cities  of,  131 

Lands,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  UAL  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  163 

Laws,  Athenian,  first  taught  by  Ceres  9JL  in  what  manner  enacted 
IHL  annually  revised  96^  91.  engraven  on  tablets  &L.  in  what  man- 
ner to  be  repealed  1D2 

— — -  Spartan,  guardians  of  the,  153*  enacted  by  Lycurgus,  who 
induced  the  kings,  senators,  and  all  the  citizens,  to  take  an  oath 
not  to  alter  them  160.  approved  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  ib.  were 
similar  to  those  of  Crete,  whence  they  were  derived  liil*  were 
neither  written  nor  engraven  on  tablets,  but  committed  to  memory 
ib.  styled  by  Lycurgus  plrpcu,  divine  sanctions,  and  for  what  reasou 
ib,  reason  for  their  not  being  written  ib.  what  calculated  to  excite 
ib.  their  authority  ib. 

Leagues,  different  sorts  of,  361 

Leaping,  game  of,  321 

Lemnians  invented  arms  340.  proverbs  concerning  them  and  their 
country  ib. 

Leonidas,  bones  of,  removed  to  Sparta  forty  years  after  the  battle  of 

Thermopylae  133 
Lepton,  value  of  the,  551 

Less  assembly  of  the  Spartans,  of  whom  composed  154L  when  con- 
vened ib.  its  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meeting  ib.  by  what  its 
deliberations  were  preceded  \:*\,  107 

Levies  of  soldiers  335 

Libations  to  the  gods,  of  what  they  consisted  205 
Lichas,  measure  of  the,  551. 
Lieutenant  353 

Limits,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  111 

Lots,  divination  by,  264,  Ac.  at  the  Olympic  games  combatants 
were  appointed  by,  325.  for  what  reason  sacred  to  Mercury,  and 
why  a  lot  was  put  into  the  vessel  called  Mercury's  lot  HKi 

Love,  tokens  expressive  of,  443.  444 

Love-potions  444.  Ac. 

Lovers  interred  together  432 

Lustrations,  before  sacrifices  201L  how  performed  210.  with  water 
free  from  impurities  ib.  with  sea-water  ib,  why  the  person  purified 
was  sprinkled  three  times  2LL  names  by  which  purifying  was 
denoted  ib*  on  whom  necessary  to  be  performed  ib,  at  funerals 
436.  437 

Lyceum,  at  Athens,  where  situated,  and  from  whom  it  received  its 
name  liL  by  whom  built  ib,  in  it  Aristotle  taught  philosophy  ib. 

Lycurgus,  temple  of,  at  Sparta  133*  was  brother  to  one  of  the  Spar- 
tan kitisjs  159.  his  disinterested  conduct  ib,  consulted  the  oracle  at 
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Delphi  whether  he  should  give  laws  and  institutions  to  Sparta  ib. 
died  in  voluntary  banishment  ib. 

M. 

Macedonians,  erected  no  trophies  3ft  1 .  helmet  of  the,  ML  phalanx 
of  the,  353,  354.  countermarch  of  the,  25JL  law  of  the,  against 
treason  4ft0 

Magic,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Persia  270.    by  whom  intro- 
duced into  Greece  ib. 
Magistrates,  Athenian  33^  &c. 
 •  Spartan  152.  &c. 

Marriage,  instituted  by  Cecrops  448.  at  what  age  allowed  449,  450. 
time  of  the  year  proper  for,  450.  ceremonies  at,  457.  45ft.  songs 

of,  mi 

Mars,  thought  to  be  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  ferocious  and 

warlike  animals  200,  said  to  have  invented  arms  340 
Master  of  a  ship  401 
Masts  of  a  ship  305 
Materials  for  entertainments  494.  &c. 
Meals  401.  502 
Measures  of  the  Greeks  551 
Meats  404 

Men  sometimes  offered  in  sacrifice  208. 

Mercury,  names  and  epithets  of,  187.  oracle  of,  at  Phara  in  Achaia 
2 4 ft.  prayed  to  by  dying  men  417.  honored  with  sacrifices  438. 
the  god  of  heralds  300 

Meton  invented  and  introduced  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years  3J12 

Mid  wives  477 

Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  called  Parthenon  &.  at  Sparta, 
called  XaXxioiKos  132, 13JL  denominated  'AOqvif  L.  names  and 
epithets  of,  lftft.  invented  trumpets  3T>7.  honored  with  spoils  taken 
in  war  370 

Mizen-sail  305 

Money,  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  177.    put  into  the  mouths  of  dead 

persons  420.  computation  of,  550 
Months,  into  what  number  of,  the  Athenians  divided  the  year  SBtt. 

names  of  the,  332,  3J13.    divided  into  three  parts  or  decades  :Kt3. 

days  of  the  third  decade  sometimes  numbered  in  inverse  order  3:U 
Monuments  in  Sparta  1 32.  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  victories 

3ft  1 

Moon,  superstitious  ideas  concerning  the,  304 
Mothers  suckled  their  children  481 
Mourning,  ceremonies  of,  424,  425 
Munychia  5^  (L  10 

Music,  science  of,  533.  534.  its  effects  5J1L  instruments  of,  536.  5-47. 

taught  to  youth  53JL  at  feasts  520.  521. 
Myrtle,  laid  on  tombs  43ft 
Mysian  flute  used  at  funerals  420 
Mysteries  not  to  be  divulged  on  pain  of  death  00 
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N. 

Names  of  the  gods  of  Greece  185 — 180 

Naval  instruments  302.  officers  401,  402.  spoils  400 

Navigation,  how  and  by  whom  invented  384,  385 

Nemean  games,  whence  they  derived  their  name  320.  at  what  time 

celebrated  ib.  exercises  in  the,  ib.  presidents  of  the,  whence  chosen 

ib.  on  what  occasion  and  for  whose  honor  instituted  ib.  rewards  of 

the  victors  at  the,  ib. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  4.  names  and  epithets  of,  187.    invented  ships 

384.  concerned  in  horsemanship  337 
New  moon,  festival  of  the,  307.   when  observed,  and  in  whose  honor 

ib. 

Number  of  Athenian  citizens  10.  tribes  23,  24.  sojourners  25,  slaves 
2lL  judges  or  jurors  00.  of  cities  in  Laconia  131.  of  Spartan 
citizens  12ft.  of  tribes  137,  138.  of  slaves  140.  of  the  Spartan 
senate  140.  of  the  ephori  140 

Nuptial  chamber,  names  of  the,  401 


O. 

Oars  381 

Oaths  of  the  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  40.  of  the  Atho- 
nian  judges,  or  jurors  71,  72.  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the 
Athenian  courts  of  justice  7  I.  origin  of,  223.  different  kinds  and 
forms  of,  223,  224,  &c.  reverence  paid  to,  227. 

Oblations  200. 200 

Odes  of  the  Spartans  174 

Offensive  weapons  345 

Officers  in  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  armies  3ol.  3o2 
Offices,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  100. 110 
Oil  offered  to  Pluto  instead  of  wine  20ft 

Ointment,  used  in  anointing  dead  bodies  410.  in  perfuming  grave- 
stones 430.  seldom  employed  by  the  Spartans  100 

Olympic  games,  whence  they  derived  their  name  325.  by  whom  in- 
stituted ib.  by  whom  and  at  what  time  renewed  ib.  when  cele- 
brated ib.  number  of  presidents  of  the,  ib.  prize  of  the  victors  at 
the,  321.  drew  together  all  Greece  ib. 

Oracles,  what  denominated  by  the  Greeks  23SL  how  esteemed,  and 
when  consulted  ib.  causes  of,  220 1  230.  those  who  consulted  them 
were  obliged  first  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  220.  whether  they 
proceeded  from  daemons,  or  were  only  the  delusions  of  crafty  and 
designing  men  220, 230.  the  principal  cause  of,  230.  manner  of  de- 
livering,*^, of  Jupiter  231*  &c.  of  Apollo  234.  &c.  of  Trophonius, 
244.  Ac 

Orations  at  funerals  430 

Orators,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  108  .  . 

Ornaments,  laid  aside  by  mourners  425.  for  adorning  children  ex- 
posed 4M 
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Orobia?,  in  Eubcea,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  24A 
Orope,  a  city  of  Eulwea,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  ib. 
Orpheus,  said  to  have  instructed  the  Greeks  in  religious  ceremonies 
1M 

Ostracism,  a  popular  form  of  punishment  at  Athens  ILL  what  some- 
times denominated  02,  by  whom  instituted  ib.  the  last  person  that 
was  banished  by,  and  why  abolished  ib.  similar  mode  of  punish- 
ment at  Argos,  Megara,  and  Miletus  ib.  in  what  the  Syracusan 
weruXifffjios  differed  from  the  ostracism  of  the  Athenians  ib. 

P. 

Painting,  taught  to  the  Grecian  youth  480.  art  of,  53& 

Palladium  of  Minerva,  gave  name  to  a  judicial  court  at  Athens  till 

Pan,  the  author  of  shouting  before  battles  ikiB 

Panic  terrors  3_fii$ 

Parasites,  office  of,  100 

Parents,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  105,  1(H> 

Parrhalus  invented  ships  of  war  3BG 

Parsley  laid  on  tombs  438 

Passengers,  where  placed  in  ships  388 

Patrimony,  consumers  of  their,  how  treated  after  death  415 

Pay  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  330 

Peace,  in  what  manner  concluded  301 

Pebbles,  anciently  used  in  giving  sentence  injudicial  proceedings  2S 
Pericles  weakened  the  authority  of  the  court  of  A  reopagus  61 
Persians,  burnt  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  4.  countermarch  of  the,  35i> 
Persons,  killed  by  lightning,  treatment  of,  415.  who  officiated  in 

holy  rites,  Atheuian  laws  relating  to,  100, 101 
Phalanx  353.  Macedonian  354 
Philology  taught  to  boys  488 
Philosophers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  1 1 1 
Physicians,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  111 
Pineus,  or  Piraeus,  description  of  the,  18^  18 
Pisistratus  altered  the  laws  of  Solon  at  pleasure  95 
Places,  struck  with  thunder,  bow  treated  415.  in  which  the  Athenian 

assemblies  were  convened  52;  53*  in  which  the  Spartan  assemblies 

met  IV) 

Platanista,  presidents  of  the,  152 
Plato  read  his  lectures  in  the  Acaderaia  lGj  17 
Pleasantries  at  the  Spartan  repasts  15fi 
Pluto,  the  inventor  of  funereal  rites  411 
Poems  of  Homer,  when  to  be  recited  02 
Pole-axe  ;141i 

Pollux,  story  of,  interpreted  470 
Polygamy  not  commonly  tolerated  440 
Porticoes  at  Sparta  133 

Prayers,  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  22SL  by  the  Lacedaemonian* 
and  Athenians  ib.  form  of,  by  a  Grecian  poet,  and  by  Apollouiu* 
of  Tyane  ib.    names  of,  ib.    offered  by  the  supplicants  with  gTcca 
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bouglis  in  their  hands  ib.  221.  mode  of  offering,  221,  222.  thought 
more  efficacious  when  offered  in  a  barbarous  and  unknown  lan- 
guage 222,  preparatory  to  sacrifices  214,  215,  of  the  Spartans  162 

Priests,  Athenian  laws  relating  to  the  election  of,  101.  to  whom  next 
in  precedence  190,  their  names  ib.  how  appointed  ib.  in  what 
manner  examined  before  consecration  200.  what  required  of,  ib. 
sometimes  married  201 .  at  Athens  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  ib.  orders  of,  different  201,  202, 
their  clothing  203 

Prisoners  of  war  how  treated  378 

Privileges  of  boys  442,  443 

Proceedings,  judicial,  at  Athens  "LL  &c.  judgements  in,  179.  100 

Processions  after  victory  380 

Procurers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  121 

Property,  succession  of,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  122, 123 

Proserpine  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  child-birth  475 

Prow  in  ships  381) 

Public,  halls  UL  treasury  5,  games  and  exercises  318 
Punishments,  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  70.  89 — 93.  Athenian 

laws  relating  to,  114.  115,   inflicted  by  the  Spartans  181 — 183 
Purification,  methods  of,  before  sacrifices  209,  210,  &c.   of  women 

480 

Pythian  games,  in  honor  of  whom  celebrated  327.  by  whom  insti- 
tuted ib.  whence  they  derived  their  name  ib.  how  often  celebrated 
ib.  the  rewards  of  the  victors  at  the,  ib.  songs  at  the,  328.  exer- 
cises at  the,  ib.  when  celebrated  ib. 


Q. 

Qualifications  for  becoming  members  of  the  senate  of  five  hundred  at 
Athens  60,  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  62.  of  public  assemblies  of 
the  Spartans  157 

Quivers  347 

Quoit,  game  of,  321.  322  » 


R. 

Races,  four- fold  310.  320,  by  horses  320,  321,    rewards  of  the  vic- 
tors at,  320,  in  chariots  ib. 
Ram,  an  engine  used  for  battering  walls  374.   how  defeated  370 
Receivers  of  the  public  revenues  at  Athens,  laws  relating  to,  HA 
Relations  performed  nearly  all  the  offices  to  the  dead  418 
Religion,  of  the  Greeks,  whence  derived  185.  Spartan  laws  relating 

to.  161. 162 
Repasts,  public,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  157*  158 
Reptiles,  divination  by,  263 
Revenues  of  Athens  30,  of  Sparta  183,  liU 

Rewards,  of  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  100. 
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319.  of  valor  282*  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  120.   Spartan  law* 
relating  to,  181 
Ribbands  for  decorating  tombs  439 

Rich  and  poor,  among  the  Spartans,  to  be  clothed  alike  lfin 

Robbers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  124 

Ropes  used  in  ships  390 

Roses  laid  on  tombs  438 

Rowers,  how  placed  389.  398 

Runagates,  how  punished  382 

Running  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  319 

S. 

Sacred  fields,  called  by  the  Greeks  re/ievi;  188 

Sacrifices,  performed  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  9JL  what,  and  their 
names  203,  204,  of  what  things  the  most  ancient  consisted  204. 
when  living  creatures  were  first  offered  ib.  of  what  the  solemn 
sacrifices  consisted  ib.  what  animals  were  offered  207.  208.  the 
ox  became  a  common  victim  at,  208.  men  sometimes  offered  ib. 
time  and  manner  of  offering,  213,  &c.  followed  by  a  feast  218. 
Spartan  laws  relating  to,  161,  1112 

Sacrilegious  persons,  how  treated  after  death  415 

Salt,  always  used  in  sacrifices  207.  set  before  strangers  £31 

Scythians  invented  bows  3  u\ 

Self-murder,  treatment  of  those  who  committed,  414 
Senate,  Athenian,  of  five  hundred  5JL  proceedings  of  the,  uZL  power 
of  the,  ib.  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the,  QQ 

 Spartan,  numbers  of  the,  14^  authority  of  the,  148 

Sentence  injudicial  proceedings  at  Athens  78,  79_ 
Sepulchres  432.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  123,  124. 
Servitude  at  Athens,  punishment  of,  on  whom  inflicted  89 
Shell-trumpets  366 
Shields  343, 344 

Ships,  supposed  inventors  of,  384.  various  kinds  of,  385.  parts  and 
ornaments  of,  388,  &c.  consecrated  to  some  god  391 .  adorned 
with  garlands  392 

Sides  of  ships  389 

Sieges,  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Spartans  178.  art  of,  unknown 
to  the  early  Greeks  309.  Lacedaemonians  most  unskilful  in,  ib. 
form  and  manner  of,  by  the  Greeks  370.  engines  used  in,  370,  Ac. 
defences  of  the  besieged  375 

Signals,  different  kinds  of,  385,  366 

Signs  in  the  heavens,  divination  by,  263, 204 

Slain  iu  war,  how  treated  370,  377 

Slander,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  127 

Slaves,  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  2±L  at 
Athens,  two  sorts  of,  ib,  number  of,  throughout  Greece  22*  at 
Athens  were  not  allowed  to  imitate  the  freemen  in  any  matter  ib. 
by  what  names  distinguished  2^  28*  not  suffered  to  wear  arms  28, 
how  punished  ib.    sometimes  marked,  or  stigmatised  21L  how 
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treated  at  Athens  ib.  how  designated  30*  Athenian,  offices  of,  ib, 
how  reduced  to  that  condition  31*  places  at  Athens  appropriated 
to  the  sale  of,  ib.  of  the  Thracians  purchased  with  salt,  and  hence 
their  name  32*  condition  of,  at  Sparta  138,  130.  two  sorts  of, 
130.  origin  of,  at  Sparta  ib.  offices  and  dress  of,  140.  barbarous 
treatment  of,  at  Sparta  140.  141.  regarded  by  the  Spartans  with 
fear  141*  how  enfranchised  ib.  by  what  means  raised  to  the  rank 
of  citizens,  142 
Slings  348,  34 » 

Soldiers  of  Greece,  how  paid  and  levied  33.~>.    how  punished  or  re- 
warded 382.    arms  of  the,  burned  with  them  -12*! 
Souls  purified  by  fire  4211 

Sparta,  description  of  the  city  of,  131,  &c.  citizens,  tribes,  &c.  of 
134. 135,  &c. 

Spartans,  prohibited  from  lifting  their  hands  as  a  sign  of  submission 
170.  from  marching  till  the  full  moon  178.  judgments  of  the, 
171*.  public  honors  and  rewards  of  the,  lttQ*  criminal  punish- 
ments of  the,  181 

Spoils,  how  taken  and  disposed  of  378.  379. 

Sports,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  100.    in  honor  of  Neptune  ib. 

Stadium  at  Athens  la 

Stage,  on  which  players  acted  at  Athens  18 

Statues  of  the  gods  102.    of  what  made  102.  103.    where  placed 

10JL   sometimes  a  refuge  for  malefactors  100,  107 
Stealing,  punishment  of,  Bfl 

Strangers,  how  entertained   629,  &c.    at  Sparta,  how  treated 

1&3*  1114 
Streets  of  Athens  0.  7_ 

Studies  and  literature,  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  171.  &c. 
Sudden  death  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  Apollo  or  Diana  41S 
Sun  guided  the  first  mariners  402 
Supper  491 

Supplication,  different  kinds  of,  221 
Swords  34& 

Sycophants  at  Athens,  origin  of  the  name  of,  bl 


T. 

Tables  .f>()8 

Tablets,  on  which  laws  were  engraven  at  Athens  07,  OIL    at  Sparta 
admitted  as  evidence  in  contracts  for  debt  180 

Teachers  of  useful  learning  480 

Tegyra,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 

Temples,  at  Athens  3.  4.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  08,  99*  at 
Sparta  dedicated  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  1111 
from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  custom  of  building  of,  100. 
were  built  with  splendor  and  magnificence  ib.  forms  of,  peculiar 
to  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ib,  101.  description  of 
the  parts  of,  101.  esteemed  so  sacred  as  to  be  a  general  refuge  for 
malefactors  196. 107 
Antiq.  of  Gr*  4  C 
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Tenths  claimed  by  the  gods  220 
Theatres  at  Athens  17*  111 

Thebans,  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  185.    took  great 

care  of  infants  480 
Theft,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  127.    Spartan  laws  relating  to, 

174,  m 

Theomancy,  distinguished  from  oracular  divination  2M*    three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of,  252.  25j$ 
Thessalian,  cavalry  338.    women,  skilful  in  magical  practices  444 
Time,  how  distinguished  by  the  ancient  Greeks  231 
Times  of  eating  41»1 

Tiring  room  at  the  Athenian  theatres  IB 
Tombs,  how  honored  and  adorned  4:18 
Torches  used  as  signals  300 

Trade  not  considered  as  a  base  employment  at  Athens  111 
Traitors  refused  the  rites  of  sepulture  414 
Treasurers  at  Athens  41^  <&c. 
Treatment  of  infants  470,  etc. 

Trees  always  formed  a  part  of  sacrifices  in  the  primitive  ages  200 
Tribes,  at  Athens  23^  24,    at  Sparta  137*  liili 
Tribuual  of  the  Spartan  senate  14».    of  the  Spartan  ephori  140 
Troops,  Spartan,  levied  by  the  ephori  L£2 

Trophonius,  oracle  of,  245.  on  what  occasion  it  came  into  repute 
ib.  where  situated,  and  why  called  Karafiaator  ib.  at  what  time 
to  be  consulted  24iL  the  dejected  countenances  of  those  who  had 
consulted  the,  247 

Trumpeter  in  the  army  353 

Trumpets  300.  307 

Tuscans  invented  anchors  302 

Tyrants,  treatment  of,  after  death  410 

Tyrrhenian  trumpets  307.    invented  by  Tyrrhenus  ib. 


V. 

Vans  used  for  placing  infants  on  480 
Veils  used  bv  women  -101 

Venus,  two  deities  so  called  at  Athens  7_.  temples  of,  at  Athens  5^  J. 

names  and  epithets  of,  188 
Vesta,  names  and  epithets  of,  188 
Vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  402 

V  ictims,  carried  to  be  sacrificed,  preceded  by  musical  instruments  214. 
sprinkled  with  meal  and  holy  water  ib.  with  frankincense  -M.V 
manner  of  sacrificing  215.  210.   manner  of  divining  from,  2*57,  <fce. 

Voting,  manner  of,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Athenians  5ji 

Vows  before  battles  305.    after  a  prosperous  voyage  405 

Voyages,  commencement  of,  404 

I 'ins,  sometimes  adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers  431 
I  surv,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  Llii 

Vulcan,  temple  of,  X  names  and  epithets  of,  188.  the  first  fabri- 
cator of  arms  .110 
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W. 

Walls  not  anciently  used  in  fortifying  cities  309 

War,  manner  of  declaring  362.    sometimes  ended  by  single  combat 

304.  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  178.  179 
Wares,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  110, 117 
Washing  the  dead  418.  419 

Water,  used  in  purifications  209.  2KL  placed  before  houses  in  which 

lay  dead  bodies  421,    offered  to  the  dead  440 
Wax,  used  to  excite  love  44fl 
Ways,  by  which  dreams  were  supposed  to  pass  225 
W  hite  garments,  used  in  covering  the  dead  419 
Wills,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  122,  123.    how  and  by  whom 

made  485 

Wine  used  in  libations  to  the  gods  204.  205 
Winter  thought  to  be  the  proper  time  of  marriage  450 
Witnesses,  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Athens  26,    Athenian  laws 
relating  to,  lift 

Wives,  how  distinguished  from  concubines  452*    when  allowed  to 

divorce  their  husbands  484 
Women,  Spartan,  conduct  of  the,  observed  by  certain  magistrates 

15JL    when  fit  for  marriage  449.    confinement  and  employment 

of,  473.  474.    not  allowed  to  practise  physic  47(> 
Word  in  battle  365 

Wrestling,  practised  by  Spartan  boys  and  girls  175.  exercise  of, 
323,  324 

» 

Y. 

Year,  Spartan,  denominated  from  the  first  of  the  ephori  149 
Years,  how  numbered  in  the  heroic  ages  331 

Youth,  education  of,  Athenian  laws  relating  to  the,  105.  100.  Spar- 
tan laws  relating  to  the,  175,  170.  subjects  which  entered  into 
the,  490. 
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A. 

'A/W/9-jAoi  211 

' Ay  ado&cufiovurrat  519 

'AyaBotpryol  181 

'A7o9ol  0oV  3G8 

'A 7060 D  balfiorot  viifpa  279 

■   Kpar^p  519 

*Ayd\fiara  Afooo  434 
Wyd^ox  83. 
"A7€Acu  136.  154 
"A7«r6a<  Tvycujca,  &.yta6ai 

y<m«r^y,  tls  oat/ay,  iyd- 

y*i*  t6fwv  459 
' AyrjrdfHtoy  275 
'A7i7-rdpta  ib. 
*At^t»p  ib. 
'At^tim  ib. 
'Ayx&Kcu,  347 
' A7Ki^\7j  ib. 

"A7«rvpa  392.  tyicvpe*  Ara- 

<nray  ib.  aljpciy  ib.  fry* 

Kupav  Itpiw  393. 
'ATrurpos  211 
■^7*0-  2M 
*A7»w<7Ty  0ty  194 
*A7kcJtoj  69 
'Ayopk  52,  248 
 apxaia  1  J*  '  I  mr  oia- 

/tffa  5JL  AA^iT<Jirft»\ii  1 3. 

i^vaVwAis  ib.  yvvauctia 

ib.  olrox  ib.  fAcuor  ib. 

-rA^Coun-a  ib.  rotyof  ib. 

to  fivpa  ib. 
•A7opol  12, 13 
'A-jrooaios  187.  218 
' Ay opar6 pot  43.  153 
*A7op«u«u'  5_2 
" A70 v 26  H 
'Aypdrm  275 
'  A/pauAia  ib. 


'\yp<i<piov  M 
"Aypatpov  firrdWoy  ib. 
'ATpfftows  307 
'  A>pi  cW  275 

'AyptAvia  27JL  'A7p<4rtot  ib. 
'Ayportpa  36.  188,  276.  d- 

yporipas  dvcla  276 
,A7pinrm  276 
'  A7«i€uj  1£7 
'Ayi/p/io-  294 
'AT^pnjr  265 
'ATypTix^  awls  ib. 
'ATvoTucbr  »iVa£  ib. 
*A7«»'    Aau7ra5ot'XOS  299, 

dAwrpuo'i***  277.  ^Ttrct- 

$»oi  329. 
'ATamlpx0'  m 

rot  ib.  Upol,  trrtpaplrtu 
328.  for*  Ebpvyty  279. 
ApTvp freu  328.  (pvKAlvcu 
ib. 

,A7«woe^roi  319 
'ATftwofl^rrjj  ib. 
*A8f A^Oit  vauoti  161 
•AB/Jcurroj  /itu-nxr)  229 
'Ailiaina  Zfl 
'AdWou  81<n)  85 
'ASpicu^troAi*  6 
'Aoptavov  th/Acu  ib. 
'AStWroi 
"A'vrov  191 
'AteWa  276 
'Aowr/ap  67c  ty  ib. 
'A&otvtacrpibs  ib. 

'ASaii  i'Sia  ib. 

' Abu  viSos  icrproi  ib. 
"A5w»-ir  ftAalcur  ib. 
'AfUtlAiot  261 
'Atupvyla  70 
*Afpof»ajT«fa  271 


'Afl^aTo.  lfifi 

'A&TJKCU  1 

'AWjftwa  277 
'A&rjKeubt  1 
•Afrirafr  23 

*A0t>t)  1,  Nfrrj  3,  n*Aidr  4. 
ricu'5po<rof  4.  5_. 
2£>rii-mi  31  L  XaAnioucor 
317 

•AflAoWra.  35.  319 
*A0Aov  320 
'A^ptj/urra  463 
Ai'a/cf.a  277 
Aldyrna  ib. 
Aiarrli  24 
Alyayrn  111 
AlytlSau  Ijfl 
A/7«i  207 
Aorta *  vvAai  G 
Ai77»h  24 
Alyuc6pai  23 
Ai*7<Kdp«T  ib. 
Alyirrrrw  iopr*)  211 
AWptoj  Z«i*  186 
AiVi'cu  8/joj  29-  86 

A I*  A  a  SU 
ATxAc*  159 
AlKtvoi  421 
A//iaicf't'p«a  277 
Ai^Aoi  228 
Alvlynara  526 
Af{  obparla  7S 

A^  <ppd rptr  t  2gl 

Alp«  WjctvAw,  325 
Af/xi*  47*vpar  392 
■  (TTjufia  408 

Aiprrol  33,  199 
AfjaKos.  or  &<r euros  522 
Afrriu*  261 
A  t (Ti/ioi  ib. 
AT<rtoi  ib. 
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AiaiovcQai  rkt  tyiloa?  269 
Alavfxrrirat  310 
ASrfiftara  220 
Vtfnjs  113 
AinrnxA  203 

AirraT/os  187 
Ai'xaiUarToi  378 
AJxpj)  Sift 
Ai«pa  277 
'AKaSriftia  16 
'AKtiflapTot  211 
'AKa/xavris  21 
"Aircnrro  Wet*  493 
'Ait^Tia  335 
' A* e A<  v8a  258 
'AKHrroptScu  200 
'A*ftvct/cT7?  315 
'Ax^  255 
*A*of)  113 
'AxoVria  347 
*A«4rrM>ia  322 
"A#tpo«yp«m/*^320 

  AafiTO.f  250 

"Axpai  rov  Xifitvor  405 
' AjcpKZTHrripov  nivtiv  500 
'AKparifffM  491 
"Ajtparov  205,  491 
*A*oaTo*i««»'  500 
'AKparewoala  ib. 
'AKpo&oXurral  330 
'AKpodiyta  379 
'Axpoflu'iefjto-flflu  ib. 
"AjrpoiiM 
'AxpoKfpcua  395 
'AKpoVca,  or  Kfajv  KaipovfStj 
390 

'AiipoVaAiS  2,  134 
*Kxpotrr6\ui  300,  409 

■  icSpvfifia  ib. 
•Axparr^pmlOO 
'AKpttrripidfrur  ib. 
'  Axporrhpiov  ii^ihv  <p&Aay- 

yos  351 
'AjctoI  405 
'Axraia  2S 
"Airrio277 
'Ak&jJwwotos  3G4 
'Axwteirurrov  339 
"AAa  Kal  TprfVffa*'  iraott/3af- 

*AAatl  m&ttcu  294 
'AAeua  277 
'AAaAA  368 
'AAaAory/ios  ib. 
'AAoA^tor  187 
'AAaArrT^f  3f>H 
*AAaAxo^«K7jtj  188 
"AAa5  198 
*AA7«a  225 
'AAcafa  277 
'AA^jirHjpwv  14,  506 
'AAf XTpvunavrda  272 

"AAf/crovoW  iyiv  253, 217 


'AAf lr\Tr)pia.  344 
'AA«£f*ajtor  187.4 1G 
' AA f  vpo^atnt la  200 
*AAif0ij  « arrtyopf  1v  7_4 

 A«-oAo7^o*ctjr  ib. 

'AAnr.i  277 
'AAfa  228 
'AAc^&av  187 
*AAi«t  27fl 
'AA  irfiptoi  106 
*AAiTpol21l 
'AAxdfloia  278 
'AAArryopiKOi  251 
vAAAa>j    AyaAio-Jrctr  v 
U 

"AA/ia  321 
"AAo/3os  258 
'AAd^ior  81 
'AAo>(ov  8/)Q7  33 
'AAt%€i  321 
'AAi/fcby  Ih7 
'AXvrai  320 
'AAvrefpxTjr  ib. 
'A  A<£f  a'i&oiai  153 
"AA^rro  445 
'AA^ircIa  28 
"AA^iTOf  101 
'AA^fTan'  <rroa  496. 
'AAwa  100,  218.  290 
' AAwii  and  oAuir  278 
'AXwvrjra  Sov\dpia  32 
'AAtfTia  218 
'AAoh-«Wtj  141. 
'A/uipu^ia  218 
*Anap6<ria  ib. 
"A/ifioAa  395 
'Anfy>6<ria  278 
*Afi0p6<rio¥  IAcuop506 
'Afurpoi  401 
*A>t/iaAa>  278 
"Afifiwv  ib. 
'AfunftrrioM  00 
'A/xWor  216 
*A/to\7&s  kuictoj  235 
"Ajiowroi  172 
"A/ur«ipa  328 
'A/iTfx^*0?  544 
*A/*xu£  541 
'A/iWcAtf&s  108 
'AfivitAafof  s  546 
"AfiwAof  106 
"Afivtrri  518 
'A/Kptjpf^J  347 
'An(t>i0o\oi  303 
'A^tS^ia  218 
'Aft^iKT fores  48 

'AfUplKVTtWOV  Jll 

'Afuptudir-xaXot  22 
*A^fimift39 
'A^^>iO-/3^n7<ris  16-  87 

lA/i<^f<rroM<«  3.93 
'Afjupiffrofios  &i<pa\ayyik 

151 

■         <ftUa7(  ib. 


'A^f^aAos  341 
'Afi^t^ap^ai  131 
'Au^i^witcs  206 
'AfupZfoka  257 
'AyaBdBpcu  303 
,A>a£af>'«u<  242 
'Arafla/ra*  320 
'Araflo'Aaior  5i4 
'AvafloAtiS  337 
"A>a3oA^  511 
'A^cryaryto  278 
'AvaMnara  219.  231 
'Avcud«fas  A/0oi  65 
*AyadficucTos  194 
'Avon-fas  Aidos  65 
'AyaKoXurrfjpia  463 
'Ava/f a\\nrTT]piov  ib. 
•A*-(£«io2Ifl 
'Ayaxcf^cra  210 
'AycUcctojr  0,  270 
"Arams  ib. 
'AmUcAi^tis  210 
'AvaxXrfHipia  ib. 
'  A vcucA  i  voxcfAT)  321 
'Arxbcpicris  34.73 
'Avojcpouo-ts  328 
'Avdtcropa  220 
*Av6xrt0w  wcdSwv  iop-r))  270 
'AraAa/i/kb'co-dcu  tis  TO 

ros  408 
' A vaAi'f  1  f  f1*  (rvpLToaiov  528 
'Ar 0^070'pf <a  279 
'AxfrTjpa  207 
'A^iWii  281 
"Ayapxot  iiptpai  and  ioxai" 

ptaioi  58 
'A^cKTfav  4 7K upcu'  302 
'AvcurraToi  206. 282 
'Ayaorpo^  358 
*Ayav/tiix«>(  410 
'Araufufxtor  ib. 
'AroVan-oooKcfmjAoi  31 
'Artpua  156.404. 525 
' AvSpt  \ov  530 
"ArJpia  156 
' Ay Spoy  fauna  279 
'AvSpoATj^fo  85 
*Av8pin>  or  ivSpavn-is  470 
'ArryicA^Toi/s  182 
'AwfJuccu  183 
*A*wir^«ioj  96 
'Avt  (Swot.  118 
'Avflcfa  280 
'Ay8«rrfipia  279 
'Aj^fOTTjp^v  279, 280, 28JL 

333,  440 
'Ai>6*<r<t>4pia  280 

'Av^  510 

'AvitpovaBai  OT  r«TCVX«V(U 
TipLuu  rip+iui&Y)  laodtw, 
OT  i'croAufiTfaij',  441 

'Arfvrots  x«po-^  210 

  ttocXp  ib. 

'Arnrr«Voo«s  212 
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"AvoSos  309 
'AvoWtiTidAfi  326 
'Av6aioi  21 1 
'Arrfivovs  4 10 
'Arrryrfwia  2*0 
'Aj>riyopU2A. 

'Amypatpws    rijs  /9ovX^r 
42i  tt)j  Siour^acw*  43 

AkTiSoCTIS  15 

*AKrtA<vi/5c[»'«r0a<  321 
'ArriAax***  8f<ojv  75 
'AynAox<J»T«$  GO 
'Avt/Aij^w  75 
'ArrtAi'o  li8h 
'Arrunfc  la  280 
'Amoxlf  24 
'A^xaAm  320 
1 Ait twpt&hft  iv  517 
■■      tfioia  ib. 
'AyTMrr<tr«  258 
'Arrloronos  StipoAccyyia 

354.  <p<£Acry£  ib. 
'AvT«p*pr»j  454 
'AvrAfa  393 
"AvrAiov  ib. 
"AktAof  ib. 
"Ayr pa  ib. 
'Ayrofiooia  74.  82 
"A*n»£  3JJ 

"Ave*  ipiitiv  rkt  Kf<paA&T 

280 

"Avwfltv  v<J/ior  98 
'A^fnj  212.  346 
'A^iw^eur^o  272 
"A^wuirArXou  310 
'Al6av<H  tntol  ^<rav  132 
"A^o^f  *  97 
"Aot5oi  427 
'AopT^p«i  321 
'Avayovpla  280 
'Awjrywyi)  85 
' Aicapxcd  2UL  433 
'Airdpx«x0ai  439 
"Atroci  t i/xa  v  fuutpa*  29 
'Awrfnj  280 
'Atrar^rwp  ib. 
'Awrotfpm  22,  280 
'ATaLiA77T77p/a  402 
'AiravAia  462 
'AvauXi^Cirtfcu  vvucpiy 
462  ' 

'AtIktov  Apr&f  y4vt<r$ai  196 
'AvcAf&kpot  30 
'Aw4>x«r0<u  417 
'ATtCKOiyiantvoi  212 
'AvAot*  544 
'AmjAuwTTji  210 
'Aittjkcu  321 

'Airrcuorl  Awv  tov  afaxau- 

KT0CU  518 

12  ■ 

' A»u/3dt» ,.cu  393 


'AvojSalvctv  fie  tSi»  mj** 
405 

'Axo/Sarfynoj  405 
'Atto&whioi  Bvaitu  ISA 
'Air^«ta304 
'Airo7^c<r9ai  HZ 
'Airoypatf)  84 
'Ato8*ktcu  11-  42 
'AxoScktcuoi  43 
'Airo8ioiro^vcur0ai  256 

'ATo8f«7Ma  300 
'AToSvr^ptor  11.  606 
'AvoBtru  135.  104.  480 
' AiroQvr^Ktiv  417 
'AxoOtJ/uoi  201 
'Awoidfpwcroj  486 
'Axo«a)p4(cu  rbr  u&r  ib. 
' Atto Af  iVt i v  465 
'A7roAf tytws  Mktj  80 
'Air4A«(^ii  405 
'Kr6AAmy  281 
'Ah-oAAujkci  ib. 
' AiroAuei v  404 
'  A  to  /i  aybaXlai  504 
' A*oii.6£ao6ai  ib. 
'AxiJri/Ajui  440 
'Avovtyaadcu  504 
'Avovc^irety  161 
'AxoWfiir«r0cu  tvrvyjiv  h^tv 
404 

'ArarepTiji  Siktj  80 
'AwMrAnoT ut oi  203 
'Airoiropireua  281 
'Axwrop.*^  405 
'Auropuiffws  X^1V  m 
'AirocraAc^cty  406 
'Axo<ro0irri)J  t6v  treucwf  181 
'Axotrrcto-iov  104 
'Axwrreuxfoi;  8urrj  30.  b_H 
'Axorcixw/*^*  370 
'Ajtrerifaiita  454 
'Axoro/t^,  ittpaTos  353 
'AxoTp6rc<r0ai  tvwxov  ffw 
250 

'Axorptflfai  324 

'AiroTpiax#TJ>/ai  ib. 
'AxoTp<Jxeua  0< d/uara  207 
'Axorpoxaulfcfffla*  t$ 

250 

'AxoTpdxcuoi  187-  250 
A  7T  6<p<xer i  j  40,  81 
'AtvppiZ* i  440 

>Avox<tpor0V<'r  34 
'AvoxopOTorf*  ib. 
'AiroifTjcrai  504 

Airot|^<pi(TiJ  22 
'Axwj/ij^urp.&'W  ib. 
'Axpoflreurlov  8(#tij  25 .  88 

 —  SUtu  76 

"Awvpoi  191 
"Axvpoj  ib. 
'Apa)  220 
"Apapoi  354 

ApAi  or  Koropai  223 


'Apd-ma  281 

*Ap7«tt«  23 

'Apytlw  iopral  281 

'Aprfuctpavros  186 

' Ap7upOTo £o5  340 

'ApSayk,  dp8cbnovf  7  arrr<i. 

txrrpaxov  421 
"'ApS^y  <ptpav  122 
"Ap5irrroi  12.  2^1 
'Apeuwrtry/Tov  <rrry«rAT*- 

poj,  (rionrj)A^T*poi  00 
'Ap<iOTa7oj  or  "Ap*U>t 

>of  fil 
" Aptoj  v(oto\  263 
'Apfrya-v  &r)Kurtpdacr  474 
'Api?!  180 
'Apip-tipcu  201 
'ApirH}p«  199 
*Apui5rcui  281 
'Api8fioftea>Tfla  273 
'Apior«to  383 
'Apurrtpa  ib. 
"Apurrw  ib. 
'Ap*.icuu  234 
'Aptiiata*  ib. 
ApKTt la  455 
"Apirroi  455 
'Ap#mJetv284 
*Apfia  241.  320.  45.» 
'Apfidrnoy  piKo*  459 
"Ap/«ra  399 
'Ap/xcrurra}  ib. 
*Ap^f«r  153.  452 
'ApfUKrral  154 
'Appo<rrrip*s  ib. 
'Apn6aw<H  1 53.  154 
'App&rruv  153 
"Apra  vpo^aAAciy.  302 
"Apxoryti  400 
*A#a  452 
'A»a^»'  ib. 
yAfipv<t>6pta  281 
'Afipirtdpoi  2f>2.  309 
"Aprc/ux  lhO.    282^  291 

456 
'Aprcpuria  282 
'Apriputev  390 
"Aproi  495 
'Apxcua  i^opa  13 
'ApxfMW'  149  192 
'Apx^J  ttji  Kirttvttii  2»'l 
'Apxitp^a*  201 
*Apx««p«»i  202 
'Apx^po^i'*"^'  201 
ApxMvpos  241- 110 

'ApxUfV3<P*^Ta*  402 
'Apx<Tp^AiM»  51) 

*Apx»»^«*  202 
'Apx«r35 
'A<roitoT  522 

AfTauirHt'i  505 

'AacU-5*©*  3_9<i 
A,r*3«ia  hi 

'Affi&i  536 
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'kaitkftwtM  282 
'Afficois  5JM) 
'AoKwkta  2*2 
' AcrKuiAidfuv  ib. 
'Aaicwpxi  MM 
•A(nr<£f«<T0ai  590 
"Acnr(5aj  ifitpifipiras,  to5tj- 
31  4 

'A<nrI8«M>K  ib. 

'Aroftcs  /fcfctcu  344.  tC*v- 

kAoi,  vdrroTt  Xaau  ib. 
'AtrwoSUriai  ib. 
'Anroroor  205 
'Aavdpiov  5  19 
'Axrrf  points  180 
'A<rrura289 
'Aarol  1 

'AcrrpayaAofiayrtla  205 
'AcrTpa7 aAos  512 
'Atrrpavcuos  186 
'Aarparfla  til 
'Aarpdrtirroi  382 
"Aarvl 
'AoTuco^ia  44 
'Ajtrrvrdftot  ib. 
'Asrvn&oAoi  193 
'Aavfi&oAoy  htlirvov  492 
'An-vu£oAoj  n»a 
'  Atr^xiA irT^a  tA oio u  393 
' At cw0oA i a  514 
"Ara^ot   imrlirrtiy  x^*0* 
412 

*AT&«a  20.  26.  94 
"ATtx^oj  22a 
"Areij  23 

'ATi^t/a  31,  51.  182 
"Ariftoi  76 
'Ati^j  33 
' At  pUucros  &ra  324 
'ArpvTturri  188 
'AttoAIi  24 
'Attoc^j  xltrm  228 

'ATTtKTJpWI  ilia 

'Attikoi  yuiprvs  ib. 

AS  M«v  315 

AuAfr  471 
AvXtrro)  21fl 
AuAttto  v  /Mo*  fpv  217 
A£>Aif><r6ai      vvpjpixp  4112 
A&Aoi  391,  428 
AvXbs  512 
Aintphai  198 
'Afrr?;  368 
A£rro*pdrop«$-  350 
AirropoAiiy  28 
&tnop6Aot  382 
AvrovojAa  1  b  3 
Aitox^"  *  L  23.  542 
Airrdx<?a»'  23. 
Aurora  294 
Ai/xV  1112 
'A^«A«tf  3J 

'a^«av  209 

"A$«<m  89*  3211 


'A^'  'Eo-riar  fyx****  218. 

5JJ 
'A^rr^pta  320 

 Spy  ana  375 

'Atpfrop  2112,  238 
'A<piivcu  464 
"A^Aoa-to  408 

'AtpopuTi  m 

'A<popnfii  iticrf  ib. 
"A<f>paxToi  Wii  397 
'AtppoStVia  282 
'A<ppo$l<rtov  18 
'AtywMrrj  18,  180,  2ii2 

  *Hpa456 

'AxoTicbi'  fl«Ao*  318 

'Axapurrlat  iltai  89 

"Ax«««o  290 

'Ax'AAciu  283 

A\^f  uoVototoi'  uatrtiov  244 


B. 

B<*7oj  3JU 

Bctoor,  or  iraxos  ^tUcyyot 

354 

BaaWAf^or  187 
Bai-nj5l5 
BcutiJAio  192 
BcuTi/Aot  ib. 
BcUx»  201 

B4cx<">  281 
BaA  0^77^x1701  4115 
BoA/31j  320 

BaAAciv  &7*upav  /«pO>  393 
BaAAirri/,  283 
Bairroi  304 
Bamo-r^pio*'  506 
Bdpadpov  93 
Ba^aTpoi»  283 
BapvBpofxos  538 
BcurtActa  2S3 
BcuriA«iOK  3  m 

BcurlAtios  eroA,  or  wpoi  ry 

a  Wv  31,  35 
BaaiAf is  ib. 

BcutiA«uj  39,  17-  05.  70, 

187.  289 
Bao-jAur)j  oroa  04 
BaalAuraa  289 
Baffftaym  27  1 
BcrrV  32 1 
BoTpax'ow  68 
Bai'/caAav  481 
Bai<*  aATj'T€i9  ib. 
BawcaAtov  50i 
Bt/3aiao-€wi  5i«7)  88 
B//9f)Ao(211 
B</3j}Aoj  rtfvot  191 
Bf/M«K#417 
B«io7cu4M  152 
B«(Stof  ib. 

B<  it'Aoirt  1  181 

B«  Atj  340 


B«  KoucuTtla  205 
B«Aof  141 

Bt  AocTTOUTf  15  115 

Bev5i5tm  28_3 
B«V8tt  ib. 
Btj^r  541 
B^y  1-U 

Bicuwr,  or  /3ms  5i«t;  bit 
Bi^curu  175 
nin&aia  303 
BAa^Tjs  Sj'ktj  8fi 
B \aa<pr}f*t 7y  21  iS 
BAouri^fJav  ib. 
BAaDrai  515 
BAavToOv  ib. 
BJcv  2110 

 WActot  291 

Bot>  3  OH 

Borj5p<ifuo  281 

BoTjS^o/uAr  278,  283.  292 . 

291.  333 
BoV  byaBol  308 
Bodpoi  191 
Botwos  107 
Bj\.',  393 
BoA/tov  8/K17  89 
B^/x/3oj  200 
Boptas  19 
Bop«ur/xoi  283 
Borcu-o^a it? to  273 
BorriaW  t'opT7>  281 
Bo^7«P  154.  176 
Bou6i5t<u  215 
Bovdvrtiv  208 
BovkoAcIov  38 
BouAa/a  5iL  290 
BouAOibt  ib. 
\W>\(v<7is  8J 
BovAfVTOi  air 6  tnidftov  51 
BovAfvHjpia  11 
BouAl)  airo  Kvdfiov  52 
BouAtjt  Aax<<V  01 
Uovs    548,   «35ouos  200- 

299 

 ii  MoAottwv  220 

Bovn;j  287 
BovTirroi  299,  287 
Bo^via  281 
Bowf>6wos  7JL  287 
Bpa3« ioy  S29 

 Aau/Jaftiv,  ami 

jcaTaAafi/kb>«u'  ib. 
Bpa^cin-al  319 
Bpa<r(8«ia  283 
Bpat/^uvia  ib. 
Bpaxi-'Ao7ia  HI 
Bpfrar  192 
B^^cty  254 
Bf>i£6fjuurrtr  255 
BfHUTauis  187 
Bftiu-r  t  an-  18 
BporoAory&t 187 
BtKi x'»»  92.  181 
Bwiof  218 
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Boifiol  av<Lvvp.oi  189 

Boifiovtuiau  287 

Bt*pJ>s  122,  193 

Batpbs  rwv  5a>5e>ca  ISO 

Bai/ious  TC  Ka)  aKcrta  19G 

Ba^oiT  ko2  rtpcvlcw  <pv\- 

\dSa  ib. 
B«/n£,  4  Arl  186 


r. 

raXd^M  284 
raAfj  «rpOKarro>  545 
raXtvdidlia  284 
ra/i^Aaa  284,  456 
ra/xtjAiOi  0col  456.  f^XaJ, 

irpoydtitia,  itp<n{\ti(H 

455.  w-poWXcta  ib. 
r<xn-f)\ioi  1SL  333 
rofwj\i«»'  333,  450 
ra/xiK77  KXhoj  401 
Salt iv  4 GO 

ral«»f  44ii 

rcurr)jp  501 
Viarpr)  271 
Toarpofuuntla  270 
Tcmtok  341.  434 

r«r#Xia  284 
rcWGXtoi  0«ol  31G 
 5oVm  477 

r<  w'flx  io  r  r/M«Va  ^ 
lW«a  284,  441 
rfxervXXJr  188.  284 
Uryj  23 
Tcr^rtu  ib. 
Tepaiffria  284 
r«>aKo  s  286 

rf  piped  289 

T«p<icucTeu23S 

TtpovQpalotv  iopri)  284 

Ttporrts  14ft 

r«  poua  /a  ib. 

r«'p>,  or  ye  p>v  344 

T«pwa  146 

lV<pvpa  295 

r«4>vpf£*>r  ib. 

rc^vpurral  ib. 

r<«Movr t la  273 

r«wp7  ol  23 

g|  474 

rrry*y*7s  1 

rfiixcu  456 

ri?po3o(rK«>  486 

INjt  iopr^i  285 

riyyp^y,  or  yryypalviw  276 

riyypeurA  276 

r  177 parr^i is  ib. 

rfrypijj  >b. 

riyrpiai  ib. 

ri* to 0ai  l«  5*iw» ou  ;.2s 
rxavff£iri5  188 


rXou|  5 18 

 T*totcu  2G2 

rXwt«To  268 

r^aioi,  or  Idaycvt'is  481 
IVa'piV/uara  480 
[VaHnJ  8ixa<m;p(ov  70 
roytnrfTtty  22 1 
Yopiciaia  278 
IWdlff  <r0eu  221 
Tpap.p.a.ra  489 

■    iiroXctycws  4li4 

rpofmarus  33,  48 
rpa/u/iaTti/s  22. 4114 

rpaup-ar ikt)  489 
rpawh  320 
I>a<pf?  83 

 u5okXct€ i'oy  75 

Tpcuptic^  5Jl0 
I>a£ls  ib. 
Tplpoi,  yplfos  327 
Tp6<r<pos  317 
Tpfr  549 
Tpvirbj  479 
r«JaXa  3i2 
rfaor  134 
rvXia^avcf  349 
T^Xtoy  ib. 
Tvfiyal  ^tvxal  255 
rv/ircurtapx^a  46 
Tvfiyafflapxoi  ib. 
Tvp.vatrTT,piov  14 
Pt^vcnraiOeta  28$ 
ruKatxf  (■  kyopa  13 
ri^aiKf  iW  472 

rvraueorrfpoi  *nd  tvkcuxokI- 
<r/*o»  45^64,  153-  5Q4 

Ti/vcuKwy,  yvvaiKtevlrns  or 
7 v ^oiK w v in s  470 

r«rfr452 

 \volfavos  461 


A. 

AaSts  285 
Aa5oi'X°*  294 
Aal'5aAa  285 
AcuSls  ib. 
Aai^or*  I  188-  202 
Acu/iordXifirot  253 
Aalj  218,  283,  311 
AarraXcif  502 
Acutcij  .'>  1 3 
AatrpoX  2H7 
Aairp&t  5JL3 
AaiT^ilifs  502  - 
Aaf<pp«v  188 

AaKTi'Aioi,  273 
AaucrvXioit  Kpovtif  537 
AoktuX/ovx  <pap|Aa*»Tai  273 
AaxTvXo/AarTcia  271 
AcUtuXoi  32H 
Aafuurififiporos  170 
Adi  en},  SowoUCTJ,  oaroxTji  420 


Atwbs  420 
AapoK  285 
AawXlr  ib. 

Aatpyaloi  244 
Aa<pKr;v  &3etr, 
Aa<piT)<p6piu  2>vj 
Aa4>yrt<p6pos  2b6 

AflVc»  220 
AfiBhnrcffftu,  517 
ActXif  331 

 vpmta  ib. 

■  '      'ov^i'a  ib. 
ActXfas  ypa&i  83 
Aci/iaX^cu  175 
Adroy  and  8*iriAr  501 
Auirva,    ir]uoc.a,  Iriuurna 

494 
ib. 

  i*i&6<ripLa  493 

— —  £|  frtSo/idrwr  ib. 

AfnrvoJcX^Topcs  502 

Actvyoy,  3ij/«rrl#ci>r  24-  <r**~ 
aywyipur,  or  <rvr*y4y*m 
4'J3-  (rv^opTTTbr  ib.  a- 
avp-^oXov  ib.  <rwi3»Xi/*oT- 
ib.  t6  art/  evf*fi»**s 
24.  to  KOi^ov  ib.  ««Ta- 
fi6\tov  ib. 

Aelmrov  wpolfuoPf  or  *p^- 
vo^a  510 

A<ipa5iaT7jy  244 

Act<r0<U  rr«\>oy  43> 

AttcdSapx01  351 
Aexcu  to  352 
AtKas  284 
AtKa.ap.bs  81 
Acrarcvccy  284 

i<maa<u  47b 
Af  Aftlr  398 
AeXo.'«'«»  286 
Atv&ptofr  fjifyUrruei'  1  '.♦< » 
A* £ « a  |p x^>  334>  wofaytok 

358.  tov  #t(7(T^o 26 1 
A«{<oy  ijcpofr^piov  ib. 
A« (lovaPat  507 

A^i*  258 
At\it0VU  517 
A«Va$  ")0l 

A«TMOr  ooWmo*  f*XXi>w 
221 

Afrruuy  90 

At  Cp,OL-TT,piO  V  268 

A«<rrotvai  205 

Atvrtpa  tri  tltcd&i  334.  nri 

3«Kd  ib.  IffTO^DW,  |MT- 

ovrror  333.  rp^Tij  SU. 

388 

Arvr«'pa  rpdhr»fa  510. 
rtpai  rpin^ax  ib. 

A  t  tT  »  pOTOTMOi  111,  437 

A«vr«pof  315 
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A^  Am  28fi 
A*jAiar  All 
Ar\\iatrrciX  ib. 

At) fJLC    Itiqv  SAfl 
A  t)  u  aKX'H  18,  413 

Arifi*r4pos  htcr^]  312 
ATjjU^njp  LtiiL  280 
Arifiip-pta  280 
AtyiTrrptas  2_L  Ml 
A?ju»(Ji 

Aij/todoiWat  l'J  1 

Ajj/xt>«  2k  38.  131 
A  tj.uotu  117x01  22 

Atj/aoi  2L  2L  24 

At;u<)  aioi  38*  4H 

  i*6rrai  3H 

AtifUHrlwy  tpywp  iwurrdrau 

Awitrcu  22,  23 

ATJMOTtKdl  £12*  112 

A-f)^$  an-i'xnpor  182 
Aia  0«ot/j  o»Vol-(T0oi  21b 
Atd&adpa  615 
Aia&jccurta  46 
A<a3iKa<r(ar  Siki;  82 
Aia0«V0a<  4H.» 
Aiaira  82 

Ai'aiTav  iwirptycu  ib. 
Aiarn7Tol  12.  81,  b2 
Ai  turpi  i  23 
Aidxroep  187 

AioAAarr^pioi,  or  «wt'  &rt- 

rpoT^f  8<axrrrra)  82 
AiaAAaKTivi  ^o:t 
AiaAirral  311 

Ata^a^Tvpla  74.  76.  87. 
113 

Aiaftatrriywffii  176.  282 
Atauf  ut t pTj/u<  rr)  r?M«V«  77 
Aiovtjotw/^i  402 
AiaiTiV.a  2 HQ 

Aiaflrt  L12 
Aias  23 
AiAtxia  280 
Aidurrturtt  82 
AtauXavSp^iot  320 
A/auAor  319 
Aia^TfOiTf  u  21 
At5aurJcaA<(a  rruxppo<rvyrjr 
191 

•  Zutx*ipoTovlcw 

Aif7->i'3V  45.2 

AfcJpci  201 

A i ( iptm  <l£ ( eoi  530 

AiBvpafJiOi  212 

Al<Td*Afia  200.  2H6 

Afoot  82 

Ahccua  410 

Aixaorai  35 

AixaaTKCOK  (ill 

A(KO<rriK&f  fitatibs  j2;  (ill 

Aniiq.  of  Gr. 


Ahnj  iiaaryuryipLOt  7 1,  75. 
tt7au(ou   !<>■>.    f'^-i yajiiov 
ib.  Kcutoyafilov  166.  tu 
raAA<  "07  lig,  riji  («r(as 

21*  yt :viofiaprvpiS)V  H'J. 
1  13.  KapireG  1 16.  ivoiKlov 
ib.  fi9f  ofcra  7JL  ^p^) 

111.  KOKOTfXVU/P  1 13 

AUrva  282 

AlKTt/l  :  icr  ib. 

AiKorwlaw  tKxtiy  396 
Aifidxcu  332 

AtfXOtpla  352 
A (,u  oipfr ti s  ib. 
AubtAcia  28Z 
Aio'u* ia  ib. 
At^cicu  ib. 
Ato/MiV  ib. 

Aior&na  15.  OIL  apxtuArtpa 
282,  apfradiica  22<L  $pav 
pwvia  2 ML  ATjraia  ib.  fir- 
7«(Aa  ib.  ftixpa  ib.  vn&rt- 
pa  ib.  wfrr^Ajoib.  rpi«« 
nfptxa  ib. 
Atovv<7(axa  11. 112 
AlOPWIOKol  Ti\iiTai  12 

AioWoj  17,287 
AUnrot  423 

At&J  ayy«  Aoi  2D2.  0oDt  290. 

it-oSioy  222 
AioTTjuf  i a  il 
AitHTKoipia  2 UP 
At^axovpot  ib. 
Au>x«pouT     \ai  Q 
AixXduria  140.  toVto  514 
AiTAaTtdo-cu  168 

AnrAcUTiafffibi  &.rtipi$P  Karh 

frvyh,  or  Kara  p$kos 
300.  afSp&y  Kara  A^xwji 
or  KaTa  0a0o*  30(t.  t6tov 

not  ib. 
AiwAo?  3_13 
AtiroSta  175 
AdrvAoy  Q 
Awr«f?i'  322 
a .  -vf  ib. 
At<riro/3oA«iy  ib. 

Airr^a^^Aoi  ib. 

Aicicor  ib.  f'-r|ai  ib. 
AtViror  321 

AlffKovs  fidWav  322.  Aiir- 

TfiK  ib. 
Ai.;>a\a77Ki  3.">3 

Altpopos  338 
Attppa  iQoputii  1 40 
Auppri4>6poi  310 
Affpoj  522 
A«pi^r  185. 

AtxoTo/Ja  (pcUaTTot  334 
Ai«j/ai  258 
Alary fxa  322 
Auwiteif  322 
AtuKW**  22 


Aiu'UurT  fa  70.  74 
A'twtn  22 

AoKtfiacria  32.  3_L  QO.  84 

ArtAic  i  187 

Ao\txoHp6fioi  310 
A<$A«xor  ib. 
AoAwr  395 
Adpara  vai>ntuca  400 
Aoparo<p6poi  33'.) 
Aopvla  2^0 
A(y-, . •,  282^421 
A^pi;  3-15.  op«Krbv  i  1 » - 
AopvcUarroi  37  > 
Aopv&pinavov  400 
Aopixptjpoi  3b 
A^o-.J  48^ 
AovA«(a  82 
A0CA01  19j  SO.  139 
Aovrcu  485 
Aoupo5^;aj  345 
Aox^j  238 
Ap^K  204.  200 
Apaxnh  511 

Apaxfi^y  TTjt  fifi4piu  Kax*if 

01 

ApcirayrypApoi  338 
AprwayT^^por  k<  aia  400 
AptTtavov  400 
Apofudtpiov  hn&p  4*7 
Ap6fios  319 
ApvdVcta  222 
AMrayftr  211 
Au<rdiinrTa  267 
Awrou&rurra  ib. 
Aw^Tj/itai  2G8 
At'a'poi  320 
AwScKdri}  220 
AwScirah  9vcrfa  202 
Au^wpaTor  xoAkciuk  233 
Aa'5wrai"oi  182 
Ai'ua  401 
Auudriov  ib. 

Aa-pa,  or  8«po3o»t«a  83_.  {wW" 
«a  532 

Aa^iitwr  ktIctii  135 

Aupov  224 
Au'pn t « n'a  81 
Afc'fftfy  479 

E. 

*E,t,t,  1421 
'Eflooa-y^f  290 

v* >t "at  42S 
•E/3^/*^  222 
'E77fr  452 
'E770(rTpiiu£»^"«ir  253 
'E77o<rrpi^v6ot  ib. 
'Eyyaurrptfivdot  23ii 
'E77«rrprTai  ib. 
' Eyy rypajxntroi  irrji'AKpo- 

'EfKawrruci)  322 
'EY^iapa  438 

4  1^ 
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'ZyKoiXia  389 
'EyK6nfiu>ua.  .145 
'Eyitpvflat  V" 
"EyxvK\oy  %iri>yiov  512 
%E*fK»KXoitoala  517 
*E7 Kwwa  389 
'Eyirairlj  ib. 
' Ey\f  ipi&iov  315 
"Ery%os  ib. 

'Ey xvrpicu,  or  tyxurfHOTpial 

440 
'ESoyov  506 
"EoVov  507 
'ESrfAia  38JL  39J 
*E0eAoiral  ifi 
,E0«Aoxpo'{o'OJ  532 
'Fiiua  1  I  1 

"Edvot  21 

El  8 Aws  (uTa7f  *i/  xp*>  Z2 

EtK^y  334 

Ei*i*  !KL  HQ 

E«Ao»li'  402 

EiAaxfKTj  ib. 

EiAffowa  188.  173 

E/Atfavia  471 

El'Aurres  U9 

Efca  542 

Efp«f<f  136 

Efp« (Tiwvn  313.  301 

Elprjv  110^  -ILK) 

E/p77va?a  144 

E^vtj  3JU 

EtpKTiical  2G1 

Elt  u J'5f>a 5  iyypdtpt crOai  23 

E«j  iairtruv  aXptviy  SIkti  87 

Eis  ifupaywy  narrdarcurty  67- 

IC77  88 
El<rayyt\la  85 
E«r«ry7«  A  (at  35,  5_L  85 
Eltrdytty  r^y  Micqy  tls  rh 

StKaarfjptoy  25*  Taj  Sura* 

H2 

Y.'uTayuyus  ib. 
E<Va7«7tv$  75 
El(nrrf)pta  3_L  299 

 0v*  iv  52 

EfinmAor,  •fmrirjAoj,  or  f«r- 

xv^Xtjj  143 
E»ffiro<T7TOi  W(u3«f  484 
Eia<f>4povr(s  46 
E<V$opa)  38*  Lfil*  181 
'Ek  ifcgg  140 
'EAfdfpyoj  18Z 
'E*aA^<ria  21H) 
'EKoroIa  ib. 

'EKoTT;/3«\fnjf  IS".  3_m 

'Eif  ar7jfl.;.\oi  182 
'EwdVlJ  TpifXOp<f>Oi  188 

'Ekottjj  oVIiwjv  291 
'Ejcarfaia  ib. 
"EKOT^ai  Ltl 
'E«coto^(/3<uu>v  !Li2 
*EicaTrf^0Tj  291 
•Eitar^oio  21LL  8flfi 


E* ar^Tf 5av  4 
'EttecrSfixoKts  131 
'EKcrrofiepSyia  22J 
'Exa-i-bp  $<Sut(u  29Q 
' E/f otov  #oi"s  ib. 

'E/caTovTapx^  352 
'Ekot^vtopxoj  3A1 
"Ekotoj  346 
'EicBdWtiy  464 
'E*t8<«na  2111 
'EioijSoAoj  187.  346 
"Eir0«<m  489 
'EwKcitrecu  7J1 

'EkkKvgIo.  5.1.  xvpfa  5 1 .  52* 
(TV")  kAtjtoJ  ib.  fUKpa  156 
'Eff  N-Arj.T.'a.  1511 

'E»c*cA77T<l'<0"6c"  Ifi 
'ExKouiSi;  pc*poO  421 
'EjcKO/il^ir  422 
"EicKpiro  tcpda  207 
'ExAo7»?J  41 
>Ek/ux>cuiv  50  I 
'ExpapTvpfa  76. 1 13 
'EtrKtiunur  421.  164 
'Ejnrfpi<nraa>tor  358 

488 

'EkotcitikoI  253 

"Errairrot  353 

'Edtrf^fjv  118 

'EnrrifleVai,  or  kwriBbtu  479 

'ExTpoiral  258 

'E<r(p/p«iv  122. 

'Eit^opa  ib. 

1  EK<pi»AA  o^op^Cflu  69 

' E Kaia  266 

'EAaiTji  crrttpavot  181 

'EAeuo0cV(or  LA 

"EACUOV,  fSwO-jf  !■,  {favor,  au - 
f$p6ator.  rtOvwutyov  5116 
'EAcuWi'  395 
' EAo^/JilAio  291 
'E\cupv$o\iuy  2hiL  333 
'E\cuftrj$6\os  M  291 
"EAwpoj  291 
'EAcarpol  502 
'E\J«rpo$  513 
"EAf70i  121 

"EAryxo*  7-^ 
'EA(iaTpo)  =192 
'EAcAcv  368 
'EA«A/<r<pa*oj  211 
'E A tVai  296 
•EA^vio  292 
*EA<iroAij  3JI5 
*EA«i/o(pt5pm  206 
'E\tvetpu»  292 
'EAei^a;  4JJ 
*EA«w7^«a  292 
*EAik<;  ai2 
F  A  A  A  222 
'EAAnvoShrai  226 
'  EWrjyo&iKcuoy  ib. 
'EAATjvoroftiat  42 
'  FA  Arjuj-roftiaio!  lb. 


'EAAol  232 
'EAAwtt;j  296 
'EAAxTia  ib. 
'EAAarrls  ib. 
'EA^pia  ib. 
' Ejufli 3r i  16 
'EfiMrai  ib. 
'Em3oA^  215 
"E/jfioXoy  2M.  389 
"E(( urjra  u pi  307 
'E/ircAvpoi  LiJ 
'Em t Ad w j a  296 
'E^tiroAcuoj  lb7 
*EfiTo\4fua  111 
'Efiiroplov  IrtfitKrireu  U 
'EftToptwy  ^»«rretnfj  187 
'E/xTyfuo-rA  536 
"Efiwupa  257 
'Efiwvpoi  191 

'Ep.<pavu>r  KardarturtP  8/jnf 

8S 

'Ev  d<p<C((  T^iry  ttjs  vjA*  a. ■  s 
71 

*E»  /3i v  r«Af (f  456 
'£»  itoiy^  lfil 

'Ev  Qpfarraii,  or  «f>p«hT»» 
II 

'Ev  XP¥  **lf*ar  168 

•Ei'a7f?i  21 1 

*E  varyltfur  440.  /3oSr  ib. 

'Ewywuoi  L8J" 

'Evoftrvioj  261 

'Ev«£Atoi  187 

'Evapa  378 

'EyoTo/x^ccrAxi  591 

'ErafBiyol  3J12 

"EK8ei{tf  31. 85 

"EyStKa  79 

'EvSc^ia  »iVfir517 

*Ev8v«rdcu  512 

'E i-'f t .'irw77u.ua  82 

*Err}  koI  via  334 

•EvijAia^u  296 

%Ey0*atrrucol  251 

'Ey6tfuoP  330 

'EkW)«tj  89 

'Ej^ck-ct ian-ra}  251 

' E f a«aj 5t fcaf rrjpi'S* I  332 

'Eri  e aKpou  os  161 

»Kf  cxx i.Aov  2 

'Ewanjplj  321 

'Errrj:  rTKa  A  jt  168 
'£1^0^(70101  264 
'Evo^ia  aC>fx$o\a  267 
*E><»m>j  181 
•Evoac/ow  8/rq  8H 
vEroA/«j  216 
'EyoA/iof  ib. 
'EvopftioTurra  400 
•Evoo-i'xewr  26J 
"Evo(rttovior  2»-'> 
"Ekto^ii  S5I 
"Ein-ara  556 
•KKT#p»i*iaj  389 
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'EmpvviSa  389 

[EvvaXl^s  220 
'EkmAx^v  -107 

E^CL'Mf TOLpXat  352 


'Ex^efa  394 
'Eir^cioi  1M 
*Exf7paftM<*  381 
'Exi7pa<?>dT  ill 
*Exi7pa<p«7i  11 


'Eimf*6rapxos  or  ivopor&p-    'Exrypa^)  381 


'Emporia  ib. 
*Evof^or(a>  138 
'Ex&Tta  fi  12 

'E£  'Axpox<$A««<j  .l£aAt)A</*> 

pUvoi  £ 
'E£  if^]fxt\%  KttTa&iKauT&rjyau 

25 


'ExtSaupfoy  rjfitpa  295 
'F.wibdnva  510 
'ETiJ^M'a 

'ExiSrj/iia  1  Att^A  Ao^m  ib. 
'ExiatJekcu  423 
*Em8i8orr# j  IxtSoVrm  40 
'Exi8<Kdf«<r0cu  483 
'ExiSutafoilKij,  or  extStxa- 


"E{cupcVf  a>i  5w7j  88 

'E^axwr^pwJ  113.  221.250  ,Exi*i*a<rIaj  SIkt,  82 

"  E£a  A  a  391  '  E  xi  SopxfiTfia  5 1 0 

"E{«8p<K  2iil  'ExtJoprfr/Mrra  428,  MO 

'Ztttftydntvot  211  'EwiSpouts  395 


'Exfcma  ADC 
'ExioToAcfcy  102 

'ElTfrTToAiatp^OJ  ib. 

'Exi(7TpV<p«iv  405 
'Exiorpo^)  35* 
'Exfrcry^a  3>3.  a  5  ft 

'Ew trifuor  ayauiov  1  (Li 
'Ex(tov(u  890 
'Exrrpox})  82 
'ExrrpaxTjj  88 
'Exfrpoxoi  461 
'ExiVpoxoT  30 
'Exi<pop4uara  filO 
'Exjx^r  if  7f  318 
*Exix«iporoWa   rep*  v6pj*v 
20 

'Exixfliinoj  18G 
*Exixt«p<oi  Ocy}  ,r>33 


•E4«Ai7^f,  i£t\ifffi}>Sf  ty-    »Ex»0aAd>ia  iytpruea  4G2.    'Ex^ftffrir  T&  ^ur^a,  or 


Ai£ij  358,   K-ari  A^xoi/J 
and  «aru  J"  try  a  ib.  Adu  we 
xara  Aoxoi;s  'b.  Maxf8»K 
Kara.  \6\ovs  ib.  n<p<T('K0  j, 
K frrjT i acu $,  and  xopciov  «*• 
to  A^xov  ib. 
'E^rrcurral  31 
"E{tj0o«  130 
•E^iT^pio  220 
*E^ir^p«M  tfix*1  ^20 
'EfcX/Aij  LLO 
'E^wAtji  Suct;  88 
*E£ox°*  Kpdvovs  311 
'E^wAaifioi  201 
'E^wxpoixa  151 
'ExcryaryfTi  44 
*Exa7«7^  358,  /AOf&rAf  v- 
pOf,   BfxAcvpor,  TpiVAm- 
pm,  rrrpdw \tvpos  ib. 
" ExofiAa  283 
'ExaiJcAita  511 
'ExaydxAjcrts  358 
'Exa^Aia,  or  lnav\la  152* 

402 
fExax%  220 
"Exryx^a*  511 

'ElT*  VVO.KT01  L3I 

*Ex<x*u'  405 
*Exi  ScA^wiv,  or  firl  A«A- 

Qivlm  SutatTTffpior  70 
•Ex)  8«{i&  221.  511 
'Exl  yuaBif  avvrryopklf  11 
Exl  naAAo«»V  69 

*Exl  TlpVTCU'tltf!  10 

*Exl  tV  5u5a  rov  /Mow  122 
*Exl  T&r  57]uoTiKiiv  xpay/ua- 

ruiv  08,  $>oi*'Uctii'  xp«7- 

fj.drttr  ib. 
'Exi^dSft  Krjf i  380 
'Exi^ddpeu  3il3 
*Exi/3dAA«iy  Tpvclmov  339 
'Exi/Sdrm  400 
•Ex.gSnT  281 
'Ext'3oAiy  258 


KiMfnfrurd  ib. 
*Exi6pix<teta  220 
'Extxa^x^t   ^>dAa7{  355. 

xapdra^ir  10H 
'Exi*rAf  t'Sia  2iili 
'ExheAipot  183 
'ExbtAi»pot  82.  129.  432 
'ExtxA^TOt  502 
' Exi/rpr, y « a  2t>fi 
'Extxanrot  382 
*ExiAapx^a  350 
"ExiAax^ei  -i8 
'Ex» uax<a  301 
'Exiftf (Aio  4.i  1 
TExi/wATjTal  35.  291.  <pt»- 

Amt  si. 
'Exi^«AirH)f   tAt  Kot»wy 

xpocr^Scui'  13 
'Exifi4*i?s  191 
'Exj^no  302 
*Ext/i^ru>i  ib. 
'ExirtiW  214 
'ExiWkio  200.  383,  frW 

290 

'ExtWjctot  <opTt;  ib. 
*Evi{mr7fa  353 
'F.Tr^f tayor  ib. 
*EwUpKO¥  221 
'Ex/xpoiKor  87 
*Lwur*Uir  39JL  390 
*ExurKd<pia  292 
'ExifTK T)»'a  ib. 
*Ext(TKV(or  ib. 
'Exi'trirw^if  82 
'EwlffKipa  292 
*Exurvtp«Mrt}  ib. 
*ExKrKv0bra*  500 
'Extordreu  352*  tie  Sr)(io- 

clwv  tpyvv  1L  t»v  vSd- 

twv  ib. 

*Evurrdn|*  41^  53.  55,  58, 

59,  119 
'ExurW^ww  «paTf;pa  205 
'EX((TT«^^J  9&oto  ib. 


W\nxp  56 
'Exom^cUio v  313 
'Ex<fxrai  3iL  293 
'Exoypdftot  186.  iwtnrrfvtiv 

119 

'ExT<£7Aw(r(roj,  <xTa<pOoy- 

7©i ,  ixrdxopJJos  532 
'Exo/8<Aia  211 
'Ex^Sal  270 
'Ext^dr  544 

Evvrvnoi  24.  39.  29.  90 
'Ewdrvfio*  35,  149 
*Ex«»t/8€i  322 
"Epa  43ft 
'Epavwrral  493 
"Epavo!  432, 192 
*Ep7dxi>  lb7 
*Ep7<um«a)  309 
>Ep7a<rr(nu  ib. 
,Ep7dTeu  ib. 
*Ep7dTto  ib. 
"EpUw  20 1 
'Epf ISfiv  394 
'EptafftiP  ib. 
*Ep*r«  398 
'EpcT^ol  391 
'Eprrpfa  12 
'YLptx$tiov  1 
*Ep«x*»»h  4.  24 

*Ep4\pLlfV  (H^KuXKOVflV  25 

'EpffciK  xfpl  hicTKov  322 
'Epu>i'«r  208 
'EputW  182 
"Epu223 
"Epurfia  323 
'Epx^a  292 
*EpK\>vvuL  ib. 

*Ep/x<*  391 
'Ep^aT  125.  245 
*EpM«a  292 
"Epneera  542 

'Ep/xij^ural  xoprt  flfuiK  Ar« 
Ppu-xoit  199 
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'Epuns  180.  'Ayopcdos  224 

It'  Klyius  nv\eus  G 
'EpjtuVei  'Aliil 
'Epfiov  KKripov  2G5 
'Etfa<t>6pta  2hl 
'EpcrTj^Jpta  ib. 
'EpvtrurroAu  LBfl 
'Ep<65«oj  202 
vEpa>$  132 
"Eparrei  ib. 
'Epwria  221 
'Epam'Sia  ib. 

'Es  t^p  KaidSaw  tp.Qju\X(tw 
2b2 

"Etfflrj/xa,  ^<r0}/r,  &r0T]<m  S42 
'Etrirap/ieKjj  ^xiAery^  355 
yEaripurp.a  422 
"Ecrrat  pitv  ayaQri  rvxv  2G8 

 (I  2Gb.  425. 

*E<rr(a  18G 
'Ecrn'a  Ovuv  212 
'E(TTi'a«a  222 
'EoTiapxos  53 
'Earias  258 

'EffTiOTopfi  TtDi/  <pv\wv  4G 

'Eartdrcop  502 

'Earta^  ib. 

'Etrx^pa*  123 

'Etrxapf  "J  104 

"EtTXaT0$  ffcyto 352 
'Erafpo  L88 

'ETaipftos  1H7 

'ErafpTjTjj  b3 

'ETfpo/xctaxaAoi  22 

'ETfpo/u^KTjs  335 

'Erfp^TTo/iii  323 

'ETfpcJoro^os  SifpaAayy/o 

355. 

'ETUfiirai'urdTjffai'  22 
El  irddoifxty  2G8 
EvaAaxrta  27 H 
EuafSpias  07a,'*'  309 
EuafflTji  an 
EL»/9uvAi?j  520 
Ef/7/xaTa  ^20 
EvStw  112 
EGHairvos  277 
EutpM^i  (titKa  205 
Ei>e*?a  iiii 
EufluSiKtii'  71 
Ki'i'i'uiKi'a  ib. 
EwOi'kh  3^.  1^  til 
Ei>0t/poi  30 

'Ei/KH^jufos  'A \aiul  313 
Eutcrala  2113 
EuAupat  187 
EvufvlSaa  221 
Ei-p.€n'5fy  21LL.222 
EvfioKitldai  1 M 
Ew^afTTT/pja  418 
Euvii  Mil.  yvp,<p(ia  ib. 
*E6o£ooj  Tpau-ffa  510 
Eiul  fecutx*  it&JL  2o/3o?  ib. 


Einrorp/Sat  31.  200 
EtncpuiKTQi  108 
Eiypof  tLfitivov  lil 
E/'pi/j'i'Ufia  22b 
E?po$  lil 

EiVv^Tfav  ,A0^iO7i'  G 
Ei>pv$6as  lbl 
Evpi/fra^iov  22il 
EvpuKAtta  ib. 
EvpvKXus  253 
Eupi/KAfTrat  ib. 
EvpvutSwv  1^7 
EvpwoT*pj'Oj  ib. 
Eu<r«)8V  221 

Ef;<TjrAa7x»'0J  SMt 
Eut«Atjs  iiirtpetjla  18 
Evtpaptrprjs  310 
Ei-^Tjuf  iV  2G8 

Ew«pTjfie*T«,  ory>?  iras  /crrw 

A*'a>s  202.  211 
Ev<p7)uia  1G2 
Evipp6yr)  526 
Euxal  222 
E£>xaP,(rTta  ib. 
Ks'-w^  ;;;  192 
E(p«Spas  321 

'Eiptarjay,  or  iniarias  187 

'E<p<Teu  G9 

'E<p^3aiof  Li 

'E^&tlov  17G 

"E<pT)/3ot  22 

'E(p7j7«rd'0ai  85 

'Efp^77j«T<j  35 

'E<p«irirapxi'a  35G 

'EcpiWta  MI 

"E<pnnroi  222 

'E<pc*irr7js  119 

,E<pop<?oi'  ib. 

'EipopCLfCiv  ib. 

"E<popoi  223. 

"Eipopot  112 

"E<pvyov  Kaithv  I  GO 

'ExaAKtuffaTo  340 

"'Ex*'1'  Til  cu'3avu5;v5eij  £jrl 

'Ex**'')''*  1  15 
'Ex^Vos  U 
'E^tptafiivoi  199 
'Ewpa  277 


Z. 

Zaxdpoi  222 
Zarpfvdf  2b 
Zia  lb 
Zt  a  ib. 
ZeO  au>(Tov  20G 
Zeirypa  AOb 
Z«i/s  180.  305 
Zttpvpot  10 
Zitfi  222 

ZTj^i'a  biL  181.  30!) 
Zfa-«ias  51M 


Zrrrupa  28 
Zirrnrcd  12 
Ziryi  389.  391 
Zi/yuu  3'.H 
Z«>yiot  321.  389 
Zvyircu  24 
ZiryiTTjJ  153 

Zr-/ aa  -108 

Ziryol  ^x£Aa770j  353 
Zvypcupia  510 
Zwpji,  or  {"(wtrr^p  312 
Z^ufiuara  382 
Za' KT)  312 
Zu'rn  rrc'oi  ib. 
ZftxrjTjptr  389 
Za'Tc ipa  28 

ZwvTcta  ib. 


'H  4»«  T<{Aij2 
'H  /3ouAj)  ^  ruir  rcvrtutotri- 
uv  IlL 

'H  2!  ipifvpwv  fiavrda  257 

'H  (is  n«tpala  Z 

'H       K^TTOlt  188 

'H  *E<TTfa  I 

'H  kJltw  *6\ts  2. 

'H  Z.tVlKT)  Z 

*H  wiei  J)  4*10*  ilb 

'  H    T,r.    h    M    TU.  ^ 

W  t^8«  123 
*H  Tpla  *^«,  I)  ^  T^rrapa 
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'H  twv  'EptA<ry\{xpocv  7_. 
'H  twk  *ti3^T 'nrniw*-  ib, 

 ieoK«fiittP  ib 

'H7*/^o»'Ia  8i*a<m7pu»i'  7_A 

'H7 cpuivios  IS7 
1!*,  (1.11  3G5 
'Hyrrropia  312 
'HT^rpia  ib. 
'H7^T»p  ovcfpwv 
'HAeutttTOia  223 
'HAoJcefTi;  320 
'HAf?oj  lbl 
'HA«af«jr  M 
'HAtaia  ib. 
'HXiatrral  ib. 
"HAjor  212 

'H,u*>as  auoA7i>T  235.  if 

»a7>^)122 
'HfttpoSpdfiot  3b4 

'H^(0wp(Lcior  312 
'Hu.'Aoxia  352 
'H/iiAoxiTTif  ib. 
'HfiioKta,  or  rj^iloAor  ISii 
'Hfioxap^Tcu  332 

'Hvloxo*  »b. 
'  H  -xaTcuTKartrta  958 

"Hpa  18G 

"Hpaia  298.  32fi 
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'Hp&K\*ia  29ft 

 605 

'HpaTfXaa  150 

'Hpfa.  8 
'Hplov  ib. 
'Hp6tta  MB 
'Hpo<xdV0fia  ib. 

"Hpuie*  1ML  188 
'Hpaixij  t i^i as  ill 
'Hfxih  299 
'Hfai.TTtta  2119 
'H<paumas  23. 
" H tpauTTut  IhiL  299 
'Hurt  331 


0. 

8&W  2C1 
SaXdfiOKts  ami 
©oAi^cu  394 
Ba\afilii«u  ib* 

eaXafilrcu  309 
©<l\afu>j  3bJL  Ml 
eoAoo-o-JOj  LSI 
BaAia  21ft 

0aA A..I  221 
OaA  Ainfrifyut  310 

©aA<*na  299.  114 

0aAiV  tov  4pTO»  299 

eai  jToi  22^  lb3 

©ayef-rov  avp-BoKov  1  JO 
©av^Tfy  378 
eapTTJ^'a  2^.  35.  99,  229 
etymAi&y  22.  2&L  ^JJAZ. 

328 
0ap7»?Xof  299 
©•aTpffciv  380 
©«7os,  &H)p  180.  l\i  531 
0f  u«  ,*  ios  393 
©«fi«Aioi5xoT  187 

©col  y<v40\oi  BIG.  {ivwoi 
189.  ofrptviol  193.  wapty 
ypamroi  1  M>.  varp<poi  ib. 
X0<k»oi  L9Ji 

©«OiVia  290.  300 

©♦Woj  299 
'0«o/iarrc/a251 

B*ofidvrtis  ib. 

e«o^via  9.  189.300 

efo{#Vioi  300 

0*on>«uiTTal  253 
©foiroftg  441 
©fcnrp^rza  229 
©f owp6roi  ib. 
©«&f  2tifi 
©fOi/p-yol  199 

©«ofct  Kapiroct  a",  aA\<  iv  20 1 
OcoiVf  {wffobs  11L1 
t)< o^di  ? la  300 


©fpajryarfc.a  ib. 

01  plcrrpiotr  545 
&*pl<rrpov  ib. 

«f  I'.ua  Nvfvpuy  Xourpb.  595 
©tp/j :W  4opH)  300 
0f poKT6rot  505 

Qtcftoeircu  3iL  CiL  92±  Oft. 

95 

6€(r/iol  95..  92 

©(<7M&I  92 

©« op&poptiov  300 
©€<r/uo$4pia  9JL  ilii.  300 
Btcpuxptpo*  M>  300 
©«JT(<rMOTa  229 
6f<rirp«i>Tj>i  187 
Bca-o-aAwv  a6<purfia  228. 
0 O aTa  229 
0eToi  4£1 

©CTTOAWK  ffSQlCfUL  228 

©ctvy  itptefitndrri  235 
0«t*pfa  2  Li 

8««piita  12.  xp^HjUtTa  ASi 

©*tvplj  211 

6f»po.  122.  221L.  2U 

0T)Ar;i"  .r  481 

0?3 A  f  li-!'  trwriipa  474 
&npf)Tttpa  188 
©TjpfjcAewt  502 
©typo/rrdyot  lbti 

e^(r«m  &  302 

Oi7«r«i'orp.i^  8 
0r5<7<rai  4  .  j  3 
©77™  24.  2fi 

©f«KTOJ  4'j3 

©icwarrcu  1 18 
%iatr&nt%  Ml 
Qiffioi  •-'■)(; 
©A/jSeif  32J 
();  i;.7 /c<  U'  417 

©KrrTUfK  Bptwrtipa  rpov&v- 

t«k188 
©ofvTj  2 1 H 
©p^oj  389 
0;'ar. ;(  ib. 

©pVur  12ft 
©ptjKvj  .1 07 
Spijvuy  ttapx01  127 
©pTfffirci'a  185 
©pfcu  2G5 
©pfyx&s  424 
©p?or  49fi 

©p.{  ay«paToSwoi7J  27 
©pie*  302 
©pikoi  Lli» 
©poVoi  i07 

©i'a  290 

©vda«r20_l 

©uciv  20  L  20JL  20JL  i#tci- 
ototc  voirp  51i  tpparpiav 
2al 

Rl^TTd  AOi  199 

©via  103 

fch'AwmTa  11 1 


0t/AAa  392 

0i/.uc  Atj  18 

Bvpiafia  201 

Bvpudfiara  200 

Qvfuapurrfiptov  215 

Bfovtua  3412 

©4os  2flli 

©i/paf'*  289 

©vp«Ss  344 

©vpco^pot  339 

Buptepbs  lO  J 

evtr;a20_L  200 

©vaidSf  j  291 

©ivttu  8tvpo4>opiKa]  203 

©twTiay  wpoctptptW,  OT  tVra- 

Ctptiv  294 
©Drat  199 
©vrijpcr  ib. 

OUTIK^  251 

0  IT  I  K7(  J  jjjggjggj  497 

©wmos  20 1 
©wpdUiov  390 

©«pa£  3  12.  ardSios ib.  <rra - 
t&s  ib.  aAtxri8<4*r^f  ih. 
AfiirtSarTi'V  ib.  ^oAiSa-rbv 

ib. 


I. 

' la vxa->  u,-/  ol  295 

"lcucxos  >b. 
'IdA«u(H  122 
'lanPlfay  Wis 
'lafifiucbs  ib. 

*laflfioi  ^ai  3ctKT^Ar>l  328 

"Itvi/3k»f  328 
,'li8piof  3i>7 
'I/8pt>rri)p  ib. 
"I)9uf  ib. 
M8cuor  181 
tl&«nrp6ttyot  BIS 
*l8ic*r«ita}  82_.  US 
'Ifpt\  39i    i8^»  295,  <M- 
Aa7f  1JJL   2u>tt}  L  3»j- 

'I«pa. 

'UpaKts  255 
'Wp«iai  291 
'I«p«7ov  291.  291 
'I*pcli  liili 
•l«p«^«'  201 
'UpoSildffKtxXoi  202 
'Irpoi  tU«i  511 
'Icpoftain-f/a  2->7 
'Itpo^Tjf  i a  629 
'Upo  partitions  199 
•l*^  0,  192,  201 
*I«poiroif<V  291 
'lcpowoiol  291 

'Upbi  &yi>*  282^  392 
'itpoicoviu  252 
'l«poic^roi  209 
'Upoovkla  hA 
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'Upovpyla  19JL  201 
'Itpovpyol  1 99 
*Upo<pdvTcu  202 
'I«po<pflb>T»ji  21) 3 

'  ltf)U(pV \aKt  9  202 

,I0wr^piO»'  222 
'I0i*f/aAiKd  217_ 
'I0&j>aAAoi  2S0 
'iBwficua  302 

*I0«/^T7fJ  202 

'Iwfffm  220 
•iKtVtoy  113,  1KL  221 
'Ueruai  220 
'Iic«T^ffiOJ  187 
'UfiaTof  1  so 
'Iirp/a  vfas  2111 
'fop/op  435 
'iKT^pioi  »cAd8oi  220 
'iKTititri  241 
"IXou  22fi 
'  I A aff>t& j  21  1 
"lAatTTifco  202 
"IAt?  350 
'Ijuutcj  242 
Var  222 
 /Sifcios  ib. 

'lLtCtTlUV  212 

'Ii-oxta  202 

'Ip&a  ib. 
'lo/5uK\na  ib. 
'I43a*x<»  212 

'ioAan.jr  202 
'IoAcud  ib. 

'IoDAo*  212 
'IovAur  ib. 
'\ov\u>v  ib. 

'Iox«upa  1 B8 
'IitWtijt  102 
'Iirra7p«Tai  1 30. 1&5 
*Iinra7w70i  220.  2hli 
*lwiraywvi<rrcd  2bii 
'Imrdie*  0 
'Iirirapx^  Mfl 
*Iinropxo«  22,  220 
'iinrelpxow  Telx*01'  W 
'I»ir«(<u  211} 
"I*jr«to*  187 

M  22,  120.  122,  221 
'farmto  23 

'Iinr^fy  222 

"Iimoy  187. 33L  Tmrapxor, 
Iirmry^njf.  and  Iitwokov- 
pios  221 

'Iinro8afi«»a  a7opd  5_3 

'Iinrd8po/u>f  131 

'IinroOoccirlj  21 

'ImroXvraa  5 

'IirwoTo^ou  339 

"Iinroi/pij  31 1 

*I<ra  tcAcif  toIi  wnoh  20 


'Iff ( 7a  202 
*IffoWA«ia  20 
'IffffT6A«iJ  ib. 
%\ooTvpawov  141 
'Iffrdfpai  rpSwcuov  281 
'Iffrfa  395 
'IffTo8<fioj  ib. 
'Ior&t  ib. 

'IffTwv  0dAa/ior  412 
*I(TX<i5ei  200 
Irxfa*  302 
'Ir^a  312 
'Irpfa  1M 
"Ituj  313 
"Iu7*  111 
'Ixdvo^airrtia  200 
'IX^w^rwAii  &7opi  12 
Ik  Bd*x«  217.  288 


K. 

Kafitlpia  203 
KdMos  lili 
KaS/ffiroi  Id 
KdJoi  ib. 

KaSos  ii  //xirpoffdcv  GIL  kv- 
poiS,  I'ai  aroi;,  i  VortpOS,  & 

6*i<rvy  6  &nvpos,  6  lA^ov, 

ib. 

Kitovi  20. 
KaBtuptur  211* 11H 
Kaflapd  212 
KaBapurfihs  211 
KdBapfia  5J 
Kaddpfiara  55 

KalapM&s  211 
Kafldpffio*  113,  224 
KaBaprifS  54 
Kot?f Spa  270 
Ka0«TTT)K<fra  1C1 
Ka0«ffr&ra  ib. 
K  aB{nr«pdfV  21 
Kaid3ai  182 
Kai'fTOi  ill. 
Kaucias  10 
Kwral  5ttoi  20 S 
Kamiyopias  Hkti  Bfi 

K OKOTt \via  &0 

K a /i- or f  XW&P  Htcn  80 

Kavc^ffewj  SiVrj,  ypatyr)  or 

e»ffOT7«Ato  Hjg 
KahavTiv  82 
KaAd&oi'  205 
KaAaffteia  202 
KaA?;  142 
KaAAidr  208 
KaAAifpctV  210 
KaAAiWoy  410 
KaWurrua  202 
KaAAlVrr/pia  ib. 
KaAov  01 


KaAof  442 

KaAoU  Ttvbt  %  Kauai  air  tut 

223 
KdAirax  220 
KdAxr)  220,  43J 
KdAiru  321 
Ka\v Bas  540 
Kd\wrrpa  4G3.  511 
KdAinrrpov  4G3 
KaAwSiov  322 
KdAwv  300 
Kduat 392 

KaaiAoi  or  KCurjAai  292 
Kaud'jTfs  417 

KaUTTT)  320 

Kardflpat  292 
Kaifo*',  kovovv  492 
Kai-rj^'-pdi'  455 

KoKi;<pdpot  243,  2S9.  310. 
1 ,)  ."> 

Ka>T)4>dpof  403 
KdvOapos  LB 
Kavwv  321 
Kairrufiavrcta  229 
Kap0ar(Kcu  5M 
Kap8tovAKt<K  2  o  S 
Kap5<oGff0ai  ib. 
Kapc;  336 

K  apvKvufcrrts  'Ax<ue)  169. 

301  425 
KapiKT)  fiowra  42S 
Kaputol  320 
Kapixbs  Ad^o(  241 
Kcz  pi  u  oipoi  220 
Kaplyai  42& 
KapidiSoKTa  420 
Kapvc?a275  i  '3. 
Kapveloi  »<<{,uoi  3'.>3 
KdpwlZffi 
Kapvhs  2SA 
Kapvou  5ucr?  88 
Kapr^ffHt  2S2 
Kdpvo203 
Kopudris  ib. 
Kapvarttfiv  175.  303 
KapxV«»r  3 Or, 
Kdo-ior  lsT 
K affT ^pftov  /tcAoT  367 
Kara  *, t *or  482 
Kara3a/yciy  212 
KaTa3«^vT<i  21 5 
KaTa8dAA«t*'  221 
KaraBouriov  242 
K«Ta3dTT7J  180 
KaraBXyrifch  224 
Kara3oA9?  493 
Kara/SdAior  ib. 
KaTa7pd<f*i»  502 
KgTa7pa<y>^  335 
Koroi^drr/r  IhO 
KotoTti^  311 
KareucauTcu  412 
KorairtAufffiii  320 
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KaraKk^crnt  52 
KaTaKATjm'aj  ib. 
KoTaiUtf/iaf  132 
KatTa\tlxf(r6ai  320 
KcndAoyot  335 
Karafivtiy  41ft 
KaTawf iprjTTjpiT]  2m 
KotoWAtox  375 
KaravdrrAKTif  408 
KaTairovTifT^j  h3 
Kardprrt it  400 
KarcLrraim  3 30 
Kareurrpw/taTa  3QH 
Karcuppcty/iaTa  ib. 
Karoupfxiirroi  339 
Karax«(poi>i'a  31 

Karax'^ivms  32M 
KaraxiVnara  32 
Kerrey7v^f  452 
KaTf^^cATjm'ai  52 
KoT*'Xeiy  324 
K aTTjjofuai  82 
Karoirrpoftarrc/a  2X1 

Kctru>t)f  y  v6fiO$  98 
Kara-vcOcTj  544 
Kauchj  Ill 
K«*a33«ur0cu  158 

KoCjUTJKC  117 

Kcirpowiai  r  fa  pat  & 
Kocporlf  23^  21 
Kf*pwpaAoi  540 
K«Xf v^Hjj  403 
K^AifTfi  32JL  3&7 
KfHjpia  1 35 
Kf  vora<p«Iy  ib. 
Kfnrrel^ta  181,  435 
Kfrrr^ii  lfi2 
KrrrptaScu  2b7 
Kcpcucu  395 
Kc/xyutxal  299 
Krpafifur^  pdtrrt£  92 
Kcodpoiy  500 
Kipafios  92 
Kfpcifx7?1  353 
KcpAs  ail,  353. 

351.  tv<iyofwv  35 1 
Ktpdcrau  5  Hi 
K/p<rro  351.  395,  510 
K  tpafotot  187 
K«p8£os  181.  23  1 
Kf  p>cvpa i a<f  ndaTtt  233 
KWa  5  10 

Kc<paA9>  351.  37  L  fcfarrav 

410 
Kf^cUoK  393 
Kf^aAoiiOJTfla  272 
Kf<!>aAt)y  393 
K7?8ffa  121 
K^?8«  una  ib. 
KT)Mit  78 
Knirot  270 
K rjpoypatpla  3.S0 


KTjpo/xoJTfia  213 
Kr,p6$  540 

K^puKcr  II,  43.  52.  20JL 

20JL2G0 
K^puxioF  301 
Knpv(  17.  H.  52.  55. 
K  T)pv(Tfrt iv  319 
K«7kA/5«s  II 
K/«o3oj519 
Kitfdpa  530 
Kiffaplfur  537 
K>flaj>y3t'ai  328 
Kifiwvior  Tf?xoi  2 
Kixvpdicu  282 
K»oi*f  192 
K//>*os  202 
K  i  rr  a  or  6 fio  i  303 
K«ra6/9u>r  501 
Kt(rrcxft6pot  295 
KAa3«vri^>ia  3J3 
KActtoi  Itcrfipioi  221 
KA^ua  ISO 
KAf  iat  .1  100 
K  Af  itoI  112 
K Ac noir6Siou  338 
KAcVttj*  Mfl 
K  A » «i  uSpa  ZZ 
KApSdrt  t  211  208 
KApSorwK  J»p£v  2GS 

K  Atj5ch"x»j  188 
KAtyXM  205 

K  ATjpo/xaKr*  i'o  201,  205 
KAipof  205 
KATjfwTol  33.  81.  199 
KAwm  502 
KAtjtci'/c  ir  13 
K\rp-tutffBai  76 
KA^p  13,  10 
KAttttjp*!  73 
KArrrol  502 
KA^rop«  7JL  502 
KAi>ox«t  370.  393.  ▼tjkto) 

370.  8iaAA  LTQi  ib. 
KAiugt  17  0 
KAiVai  50S 

K  Aii  tj  wuCik))  401 .  wapd- 

Bwrrot  4GI 
KAfo-fit  35H 
KAia/i^J  5  U7 
K\oibs  9iL  1  S 1 
KAtnr?)S  oiVtj  Bfl 
KAvrikpTOJ  187 

KAi/ToWxnj*  ib. 
KAaiof  90 
Kvcuta\foia  303 

KrrjM*8«J  343 
Ki^rrift  310 
Krl<r<ra  438 

K  J'irr iTtj  210 

K<$7(20J 
K.^pcu-TTjv  549 
K66opvoi  510 
KoiAf u/3o\ov  350 


KoiAoi  312 
KruAoi  313 
Kotfuurdax  417 
Kcu/xijT^pia  118 
Kotpirrfipiov  530 
Koo^r  7pa^aT«7o»'  22 
Kotvbs  2(>.s 
KuAtus  3  15 
KoAA</£os  5  49 
KoAAt/vor  ib. 
KoAot^s  90 
KoriVo8«r  545 
Kortfrr^ptoy  11 
Korlorpa  ib. 
KorW8«ta  Ml 
Korroi  393 
KovTotpdpoi  339 
Kwiri^iv  315 
Ko»l»  15JB.  315,  315 
Krfp«m  301 
Kopt7>  202 
K.ip77  519 

KdpTJ,  tKK^ptl  K0pwVT\V  15M 

Kopi^Ciaff  (>»  409 
K<$poi  130 
Kopv^arructk  301 
KopvdaWltrrpitu  315 
K(ipuu/3a  390.  400 
KupiVrj  310 
Kopwi^nyt  ib. 
K(^pus  341.  iVuScxa-ia  ib. 
Kopwvai  457 
Koptinf  310 

Ko<rKiro^iOKT«(a  212,  444 
Kimvos  524 
Karra3«ra  524 

KuTTClfJlO  ib. 

KoTTlX0(gff|»'  ib. 

Kr>TTa/3oi   521.  ayxv.Krpol 

ib. 

K(Jtto)305    444.  KOTOJfT^f 

624 

KOTT^TMI  301 

KottwtIj  ib. 
KoTi' Atj  110 
Ko^a  280 

Koup«»  2M,  150 
KduptSiov  foepM  101 
Kovpot  280 
Kovporptyos  188.  457 

Kif.x Aoi'i  300 
KpdSai  300 
Kpa5Tjv  r6fios  ib. 
KpaSTjrriTTj?  ib. 
Kpd^3T?  178 
Kpdyfiop  4H9 
KpavoT  311) 
KpcnrctroAAot  549 
Kpanlpn    xapa    Tk  K*pd- 

o-curtai  199 
Kp*'ai  07 
KpifStfufoy  511 
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Kprjfxvhs  22 

KpijirU  434 

KpifTiK&s  328 
KpLfiaviTai  405 

Kp<0*>  201 
Kpi9ofiam«'iu  200 
Kp<bs  324 

Kr7in^.^iii$  2UI 

K.  .  •.    1  ■ 

KpoKuirtov  545  St 
KpoKurbs  ib. 
Kpivia  301.  333 
KpcWy  333 
Kpovta'C  ib. 
Kp<$voy  Mi 
KpdWat  37') 
Kpoueif  irATjKTpy  53T 
Kpxnrrla  140 
Kpi/oraAAo/iaJTcia  211 
Kri/ir/a  102 
Kti>tt/ov  ih. 
Kutyuu  51L.  7  8 
Kva/iorp^)«r  78 
KwcW/tfloAot  380 
KvavSirt  £"a  510 
Kvav6wpotpot  389 

Kv/3fpK^Toi  ib. 
Kv&tptnjTiKY}  Ttx*V  402 
Kvfitprfrrns  ib. 
Kt/0o/ucuTc/a  205 
KufltpoJiVjjj  155 
Ki;KAo»'TaTT€n/  1  108 
KuicAoj  2iij 
Kvn\(f  irlvuv  517 
KwrAfrc  ;o  ^rjrf}fiaTa  527 
KvAtKfiOK  510 
KuAt£  301 
KuAkthkoI  321 
KvAA^iaoi  1^7 
KvMovSdrjs  L&fi 
Ki-uflW  501 

Kvm  5J14 

Kw^^Tij  ihs 

Ki/nryC'j  ib. 
Kw6<xapyti  480 
Kw<fcroi/pa  Lis 
Kvvoaovpus  ib. 
Kt/^^toKTit  304 
Kwr«AAo»'  521 
Kvpfitis  111 

Kvpfa  32*  3JL  fKHAijffi'a  JLL 

V«Pa  7-1 
Kvplcu  rjfxtpai,  or  wpioixivtu 

Kcd  vAjllUOl  5.1 

Kupf/9av€$  K-0 

Kt'pjot  45 1 .  cuutwv  483 

Kvpios  00 

KvpiTTol 

KvpTrj  355.  wapaTa^u  408 
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K&rot  2B2 
Kvtpwv  22 
Ku<pcei'€S  ib. 
r'  u(pufinnbs  ib. 
Kw&W  30J 
KwSav/f  cii/  332*  32 1 
KutioiMpopeTv  M  4 
K»Aa*p«T<u  12*  SO 
KwAimiral  2iil 
Kwt'ctov  02 
Kw*-ai  Ml 
KunrrjAdTm  32S 
KunriipT)  38(i 


A. 

AatVor  x'tojv  400 
Aaiff^i'oj'  3  |  | 
Aaltpri  3  !>  '» 
AcWkoi  L23 
Aoucwfiiral  54fi 
AaAck  181 

Ac£AT)0poe  tclffffay  232 
Aafi$ai>u)  hir6  aovrfiiws  517 
Aa/tiraSqc^pos  2flQ 
Aa/xirpit  212 
Aa^irrijp  301 
Aafiimjpfc:  ib. 
Adfivpos  122 
AaoTy  S^t -7i s-  21il 
Aao(7UOos  188 
AapuraaUnv  ioprri  304 
Actpvcucc  j  431 
Aapt'xria  3 'J  4 
Aarolyrj  521 
Aara£  ib. 
Aa^pia  304.  378 
Aacpupa  378 
Aowv  Ceteris  202 
AefjBfiv  205 
AtuiroyaDrcu  410 
Aturovauriov  83 
Acura/tapruplov  S.kt?  82 
AciiroorpclTjov  83 
AtiirtfraiCToj  3S2 
ActiroTC^tof  S3 
AciTovpyla  hi 
Aerrovpy.eu  15 
Acirovpyoi  45.  10 
AciToup-yta  LLQ 

t\*Kavouurr>.ia  27  I 

Ainrpov  12J 
Aeo^i'Sf la  3(>.'» 
Atovrir,  34  I 

AfOiTKi::  3115 

AcovtJi  21 
AfirruAf'tu  538 
AeiTTTJ  t-(T0i/S  Lfifi 

Atirrlj  512 
Adrruf  ib. 

AcjrTw<r/ui»5  <pd\ayyt)i  351 


Aippata  305 
Afff/SMffctvl^ 
Ac<7jS<ay  ib. 

Af.Sias  lb. 

At'cfitov  3SS 
A«Vxa»  1 10.  178 
A«'<rxij  II 'J 

A«u»f^  <^f;^0T  IS 

Ae  f'Kuua  38 

A«x^»^?»'  505 

At'xor  22^.  Mvp&m  ti>\ 

Ai)Zos  and  AT^op^f  511 

ATjiirrtj  188 

A^jmdoi  510 

Anuria  «a«A  3  10.  x*V  if*. 
A^fiviov  0\(irtiv,  340 
A/ji'aia  325 
ATjfis  280.  304 
ArjliapKiKbv  ypafxuartlav  2?. 

a& 

Ar}£lapxot  18 

Aiflo^oAfo  23.  325 
Ai6a06\oi  375 
Ai'0ofia»T<i'a  272 
Ai'0o*  225 
Al/cva  477 
Aacrfnp  2b9 
A..;;   :  ib. 
Aiiryo^opot  ib. 
A/fwai  305 
Aiui'cirai  139 
Aifiyarttiia  3^5 
Af/xKTj,  L38 
Aivhs  ZDQ 
Alvua  305 
AiVoi  121 
Aivbs  32ii 
Aixapo)  TtiScx  50C 
Aired  222 
Airpa  540 
A/xavos  531 
Aty  ID 

Ao-;  a5c  $  155.  LSI 

Aoytlov  Ld 
Aoy^cu  222 

Aoyurral  33,  31^41*  M 
Aoyia-r^is  40 1 
A^ot  12 
Aoifo  225 

Aorpoi  to$  <rv»'^jKoy  32H 
AoKpStv  (Tvr&TffUi  228 
AdM/9ai  282 
Ao(&  232 

Au f v  <t>tl\<ni  251 

Ao^/ar  1B7.259. 
Aoi*<r0ai  d*o  rcxpov  121 
Aoirrpc\  'HpcUcAfja  525. 
Aovrpbv  110.  470. 
Aoirrpo^xjpoS  121 
Aovrpif  50C 

A^pos  311.  ftf I|J  3 1 1 
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Aoxayol  331 
\ox«ybs  352 
AoxajWfo]  357 
Aox«fo  188 
Auxia  282 
A<fx°*  2£L  311 
A*x<>*  352*  351 
A6xovf  13d 
Av-yoj  299 

AiW  515,  tV  fwKi?*  312, 

4G1 
AAuua  305 
Ai)««ia  ib. 
Ami  tor  111 
Av««iOi  303 

Avmrx«H^  ib. 
Avtrioi  lii 
Auvhi  331 
A  vkokt6vu%  It] 
Ar/coi'  8«tfaf  71 

frvtcovpytia  303 
Adpa  128 
Awr&vdptta  31111 
AlNTifaiT)  18J 
JLualfaros  9_ 
ti.v%90p\ ai  Tt'ia  273 


M. 

Mi  rofr  3i5f  Aca  OtoifS  21A 
MA  Ti  2iA  824 
Mery&if  307 
MdVywa  170.  375 
MayyaytKA  Z>py*ya  373 
Mcryciai  270 
Mcf7<N  ib. 
Mdja  y_L  11*5. 
Maftf  311 
Mala  481 
Maifuucriipia  306 
Maifuurrnpiuv  33  1 
Mat^uurHjf  300 
Mair&ff  291 
Man-pa  <7K(\r)  5.  (7Tt>a    I 8. 
Tti  \ti  6.  18 

M  cur  pal  386.  w4rpeu  9 
MaAA48«Tot/t  kvctcu  jjj 
MaAA Jf u  300 
Mav5m  48i 
MavSvar  544 

MoKrcia  229.  2*>1 
Mcbrm  ib.  ib. 
Marrtinara  229 

Mairi*r)>  229j  to  r7,f  0im- 

«jt  257 
MajTutov  <pvr£*  231,  i53 
M h'kt i »  252^  202 
Maprvpla  70 
Matrr ty iq*  28 
Mao-T(7o<fMjpot  326 

Jntig. "/  Gr. 


Ma/rriyw<T«i  182 
Mcurrwr  tfSvfia  515 
Marrfoi  519 
Maxcupo  215_,  313 
Maxf)  MB 
Ma  X7?>'  ay  at*  ol  ib. 
Me-yaAa  IWaOVam  309 
MtyaXapJia  300 

MryaAtw«rX^xfio  282 
Mf7aAoi  Otol  186 
M*7aA«iirXowTor  192 
Moor  <V*:cif  2i3 
M*d7|  512 
M( fl i uy  218 
M*&v<nc6fifrot  528 
M«i07«f7ol  2^1 
MclAta  or  *8ra  434 
Mn\;">  acra  440 
MctAfx""  ib. 
M f  i ,\i'x«  ■  s  2*7 
Mctov  281 
MAaii'ai  391 
MfXcraryli  2^9 
M4kat  fobs  UiL  4'»7 
w.Ai  t 
MtAbj  315 
M*A«x(Xai  2J1L  140 
MeXiTTo£ra421.  400 
Mf  AittoDtcu  20? 
MfAActWes  130 
Mf»*Aa«ia  3  10 
MtpdpXTl*  353 

M«papx^a  1  ''• 
Mf'poi  ib. 
Mwcfcyi/Aov  3  17 
M«'<nj  334 
MwAytua  23 

M(  .Tofiry  101  39?) 

M«  TouC>d\Kiv  3  13 

M i rr,!a<;,aAui/  (uarrtler  231 

M<a ^  fx<ty  321 

M#'<roi  ^pap  331 

Mftroval/Tcu  309 

M«<rcKrrpo^itfyiai  rjfitptu  300 

Mfrni'plut  3 'JO 

MfTfToaTci  138 

M*arb»  rbv  em-jQov  3  LI 

Mrra£oA4>  358.   *r*  avpa* 

lb.  a*'  ovpat  ib.  awo  rwr 

ToAf^u'wr  33 K 
Mrra7«iTrio  30Ji 
M«Ta7*«Vi'iof  ib. 
Mtrarfttrnitv  333 
MrraMpina  511 
MtTtwivrpls  519 
Mrr-oVi-HT-poK  ib. 
Mrrd<m}Tt  f(o»  74 
M<TCwpo«cmrf<y  3 'J 3 
MrroiKta  30JJ 
MfTolKior  23,  Mi  4 1 
MrrtHKOi  25.39. 

JO 


Mrrp0v4fUM  44 
M^r«»or  352,  351.  382 
Mff  aSiKtlv  II 

yivono  '209.  K<rra«?>paic- 
Tot  339.  o&ra  111 
Mt;  ofoa  LU 
MTf&r  hatru  Kcutbu  438 
MTjfluait^eroi  525 
M ^0X0770$  854 

nW  ias 

VOVTOS  ib. 

M»jpol  21li 

Mitttjp  41 L  C^vwv  536 
M»7Tp«oy  32h 
>irj\arai  3.  t) 

M:a;tf><:;^/S  IH7 

Miapal  fjfitpcu  440 
Mtapol  211 

Murpa  U'li  zOi'i:  aia  ZQlJ 
MiATtalfui  3  >0 
MiArowapiysj  38^1 
MiuaWrli'ti  21)  I 
Miiitia  300 
Mur&bt  StKcuTTiKbs  C9 
Miac'u-rtivs  "(Koi/  Sim?  88 

Mto-Tt/Arj  496 
Mj(TtvAAo<70cu  ib. 

Mir:  T  t'.\  \  ?,  ib. 

Mhpa  541 

M'trpay  Tapdtruciiy  UU 
MtVpT?  342 

Miti'Atjkcuivv  ioprJj  391i 
Mra,  llik  650 
Meat  100 
Mnrjfurro  133 
Mvrjuf la  I33f  135 
Mvrju^ria  ^Vr^urra  5^7 
Myrjarpov  4<a2 
Mo7<xrT<J<tof  475 
M'toaxcf  1 37 
Molpa  170 

Mo»xo7P«a  106 
Mo»x*'o  H3 
MoAi//33^«i  319 
MoAv/33/yai  ff^xupo<  34'» 
M"Ai^5"/iaiTf .'a  212 
Moniujn  329 
Moi^p«t(  382 
MopovrrAoy  3 12 
M"; Myd~ft:L  277 
MtJpa  337 
Mdpat  It8.  356 
Mepleu  309 

M.I()U"  At'Kf  ii'f  181 

Mvppo\ t  KTJ  ib. 
MopMW(r«r0cu  ib. 
M "/'»'«.'  ib. 
M<Jpoi  301L  329 
M>avi>\.'a  L9 

4  L 
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Mourtx^w  G.  286.  333 
Mnv>T<ia  301) 
Motwrctov  L2 
MowiKh  533 

 ifriA/j  536 

MoX\o\  -101 
Mu8por  221 
Mvliu  503 
Mwi'i'ioi  ib. 
MvA«w  28 
MGpa  500 

MvpufatlV  (35y j  I 

Wlvpov  410 
Mi'poirroi  2Mi 
Mi/p'plir/j  501 
Mwia  306 
Mixritp'  307 
Mwruc&r  <rrj*t5j  21)3. 
MC<roj  2<)8 
Muorai  203 

Mv<rr^pia  fUKpi  292-  fit- 

y<L\a  ib. 
Mixrrurf)  c&roSos  205 
Mwrro&koi  5<5/aoi  203 
Mwrrttrbv  495 
Mwxij  1M 
MwAcw  302 


N. 

Nal  m«  t6v  221 
Nobj  1112 

Naj^t'Awcf  s  201.  203 

Nwrrfer  2J12 

Nauaf  x01  401 
ffatmpa^tat  3S 
Nauirpapoi  ib. 
NavAor  120 
NavAoxot  40(> 
NawTTaf uuj  ib. 
Sabs  TpiiTnaXfxoi  it'.)  I 
NaOrai  300 

NuuToSkJCCM    1  1 

NawpuAax«i  103 
Ntfym*  avAol  537 
N&f  T*$p€tyntvau  31)7 
N<«rp&«nrror  437 
StKpofiamtia  270 
N«*utyta»*rWa  ib. 
N« *n-T(a  307.  441 
Nc^caTut  187 
\«.u» <Tf  t'a  307 
N«M«rla  ib. 
N«oSofi«9«if  112 
NmIj-ui  507 
N<o/i  V«o  ib. 
Nco*T9A«p«ia  ib. 

Nt  upa  346 
N<ip<>3«7a  536 
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NtwKopot  202 
Nta/tTjfioy  307 
Ne£v  KopwyiSti  300 
Ne<£p»a  10T> 
Nccmtoucoi  ib. 
N  77  T7?v  itdlrirapty  221 

ravay  ib. 

N77  to,  0<&  ib. 

Nrjas  Kartpt&tiv  (Is  SAa  401 
Ntj«j  3ii6*  afupbrpv^yoi  302 
»or^pcir  3SL  rrrpiiptis 

ib.  T>>.i';pf  i y  ib. 
NTTjA7j.'5ia  30Z 
NTjxrrfia  301 
N^rrj  53 1 

Ni#iAm  <fpA  2PJL  {vAo  206 
Nrtfxf  Aum  eixrlat  205 

Nty\apos  103 
Nunj     v  (y  VlapaOtbrt  307 
Nuorrfjpia  383.  'AGrjKaj  3U7 
Nuorr^pwi'  ttji  iperfjr  147 
Ntyeurtou  504 
No0«?a  4S1 
NtSflot  21.  30.481 
Sofitis  3hH 
Nj/iifii/itra  41 1 
U6fu/M  ib. 
No^oi  LSI 
HofioOtcla  15S 
tiofiodirai  3H 
N4*o»  05.  07.  534 
N<Wj  00, 07.  230.  634 
NofUKpwAojcty  3J7,  3j^  310. 
320 

HofttxpuKdiuov  9j) 

ti&riov  wapa  (iiaoi)  T«?x<n 

5*  rttxyi  5 
Nrfror  10 

Noufi^'a  307.  333 
Noi//tip>i<i£V  iv  307 
NovpfptiaoTal  ib. 
Nou/i^ftot  ib. 
Nouui'a  550 
NfKT^iy  cuuoA^&j  255. 

-rW^P  521 
Nvft^aTwy&s  150 
N(iu^<i't7)s  ib. 

Svu^'ti'T^na  4t)3 
Nvfif^r)  ib. 

tiufupl&ioy  A«'xo5  401 
Sfu<ptK(ty  ivfiirioy  ib. 

N  I'UvViATjTTOi  241 

N  vfjufx><rr6k»f  1  j0 
Nt  . » ia  4b  1 
Nwrffcu  321 


H. 

Ecu  0<Ka  201 


Scraps  353 
E«Vai  468 

Ety~r}\atTta  161.  530 
EfKTjAflh-oi  530 
Ec  via  1114 
Ecrtfwr  502 

Eevuc7>  530.  or  Aius  £«rt»: 
ib. 

Utvucbs  ortyaros  110 
E^rtor  ISL  531 
Ecrur/iot  2IO 
En  oi  25.  2ia»  520 
E«  Kerr dpox«'  523 
E«Vo$  521L  iarp^f  315 
E«(rr4  wtrpa  13  I 
E«tt^503 
Ef(rroi  rdfrfi  131 
E/«poj  02,  345 

U&ara  tia  rb  iarofrUrfau  102 
EvfjAcu  316 
Eflvai  ib. 
Et'Aov  01 

EvAoy   »frrcff^pryyor  IAL 

rerpiitttvov  00 
EvAot<5tj  01 
Ewo/kmi  308.  311 
Ewtto  Hi.  ko^oxo,  ftmrpm 

400 

EWTTOI  11 

SiM-T(X^<5pai  339 
O. 

*0  &Kt)foi  6fi 

'O  avorpidlas  32 1 

'O  Af'ou  00 

'O  *n*p->ntkl  ib. 

'O  tV3o(bT  152 

poC  L21 
O  M  /3e»/uV22J 

Tiff  rpaTff^t  SI 2 
O  t>l      fawpur?  13 
'O  opvyfum  «>5 

'O  (Wstui.  reLSoT  GO 
'O  k&tw9*P  riftoi  98 

'O  oiruTa,  CO 

'O  t ^<aj  321 
'O  3aTf  por  66 
'O0«A(o^p<M  207.  33'» 
'03oA^i  TIL  549 

OyMia  302 
'Oy«o»t  ib. 

'Oymmvai  133 
'Oj-X^t"*  30** 

Oirrfh  187 
*Ot«M  261 

OW  25H.  261 
'OdoAjcoi  650 

OW^Tft  393 

O&nroiol*! 
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%0$6yat  S95 
Ol  (k  ytrovs  122 
Oi  fejaw  37.71 
Oi'  ovv&pouoi  321) 
Ot  TtaaapiMom*  81 
( )i  rpuUoyra  ib. 
Oi  OirdpxovTfs  ■UH 
OIa{  322 
O(K<T0i  aiL  112 
OiVrjMa  90.  20S 
OiKobtpttv  502 
Oucooxoviirbj'  2t>7 

OtVal  12tt 

OiVijfy  21 

OivofxavTt'ia  259 

OMfukoi  5  Lit 

0*V<krT«u  15.  51b 

Olvos  499.  imqAptrttfidwos 
501.  tyip-&s  )b.  *pi<?«- 
WI  ib.  Ma^fa'fT77$  ■f>()<>- 
Hv^fnylrris  5Jil»  nvtylvris 
SQL  rifxi^ciof  500.  A  t  t  - 
/3/of ,  I'laffio v ,  Xloi,  Kpijf , 
Ka-oi ,  'Pc^tot  600. 

OiVAnrovda  20ti 

OfroGrra  490 

OiVaxooi  501 

"0?j  <pp«T^p  281 

'OiffreU  no 

Ofx«<rf<u  417 
Olx&ntvoi  ib. 
OiW(<rfiara  201 
Oiaji  ifTTaJ  ib. 
Olaevurrfipiov  ib. 
ChWotfe Tai  ib. 
Oi'aivol  ib. 
OtcovortfAot  ib.  • 
Oiwi  otto\ up  $x  ^<rrof  200 
*O*cpf0as  540 
'  OKrarrijpls  331 
'OA«7<«r«To?KTci  510 
OA*a5f  v  3hti 
'OXkoi  321 
"OA/xoj  212 
"OA^ty  <vva<TW  ib. 
'O\6tcav<rror  210 
'OAoKa^Tcv/na  ib. 
'OAd*A7jpot  200 
"OAxxpi/p/iol  121 
*OAvf»«rt2or  ii 

'OXl'/UTIOI  1M 

'O\6fiwiov  9 
"Oft&pios  lftli 

221 

'OftofMpuH  120 

"Omo'0«  lift 

'Oftoi6<rTonQS  ii(pa\ayyia 

355 
'OMOA»*a  HQS 


OuowaTpfim  ib. 
'Ofiop^ofcu/  395 
"O^irai  224 
'O^al  235 
'0/i<^nAy?T(JM'tt  17T> 
"O/x^oAii  231  3  LL  170 
'OniXiov  3 1 2 
'Crttpdrttr  inroxpircd  211 
'QvttpoKplrcu  ib. 
'Gwipoir ib. 
"OKfipoi  ib. 
'Op( ipocrnSiroi  ib. 
'OvofitucXifrmp  50S 
'Ovoftdras  229 
'Orofiar^fiayrtia  271.  278 
'Oi  vxouai-rtla  271 . 
"O(or  268.  ^i^rrii'  501 
'Oiv0o\us  325 
'Chtur$6Sofiot  5.  122 
'Orurita^c y&fer}  5J  1 
'O»t<r0o$«;Aa£  312 
'CHrAiTayaryol  3Mi 
'OtATtcu  21_  33(> 
'OrAfnjr  140.  320 
'OrAiToJp^oj  320 
'Orr^pia  423 
'Opapa  25_3 
'OpydSos  128 
Opyfwvcr  21. 1  LB 
"Opyio  21 
'Opyidfru-  204 
'Opyvid  117.  551 
'Ofryvial  117 
'Optal/potrot  188 
'Opflfa  Tra.'a;  321.  354 
'OpQios  500 
'OpBovdAri  121 
'Op$ow  418 
'Op6oiV0cu  396 
"Op«aa  Ttfwav  225 
"Op«iof  187.224.  227 
'Op«os  ntyai  221.  mxpbs 
ib. 

Opfiap  400 
'Oppoi  lii,  406 
"Op^oi  175. 512 
"( )p»-*n  222 
'Opi'eocrKtnnKtt  201 
'Op^offK^irtN  ib. 
'<  V"  i'K>u.ai'Tt:\  ib. 
'OpvSoaKSiroi  ib. 
*Op<nv«^T  J IHL 
"Opvyn*  23 
*Op<p«OT«A«(rral  210 
'Opxwr^i  520 
'Opxfarrpa  lh 
"0<r»a  11  1 

•Otrioi  202,  211.  238 
'OtrwH)p  222. 238 

'OrroJox*'0  131 
'O<rro^«r<u  ib. 
'OrroAtryio  llii 


'OtrroX^yiov  ib. 
*0<rrpojro  0^  22 
'OirrpaxiafxtA  91 
"CXrrpojcor  2L  ISO 
"0<rx<"  328 
'o-r xo.^m  308.  311 
'Oaxo^topioy  328 
"Otto*  228 
Ouyyfa  512 

ois:  l  wvfxptpos  iaw&t)  'mi 

Ofoiv  Uphv  222 

p(8«>*r*y  438 

OuAal  200.  2  1  3 
OdAofluTtJV  2Jili 
OJAoi  212 
OiAox^rai  20iL_211 
0<nriyy« j,  or  otrncyyox  217 
t ) i -ti j  ib. 
OiV>a  312,  322 
Ot/paryo}  351.  351 
Ovpaybs  312 
Obpavia  2.  LhH 
OirpaWScu  1  Hfi 
Ob  pay  lay  ts  IbQ 
Ovpcu^s  310 
Ovatas  filter}  88 
*O<p0aA/iol  382 
'O^gaA^i  391.  513 
•O^pvcs  311 
'Oxcutj  344 
"Oxavof  ib. 
*Ox«t}>i  2ii8 
'Ox«^r  111 

'O^opufj.oi  ib. 

'O^ovoioi  upites  {Lt'tvnu  197 


n. 

lloryitAaiia  30K 
CldjKoiyos  x^pa  327 
na7«p<iTjoK  1L  17D,  325 

riaflf  i"v  Tl  417 

Uouhy  182.  212,  Ififrrriipios 

305.  ^irivl/fio s  ib. 
Ilcuay«f  217 
riouaWfcu'  ib. 
I1cu8a7«ryol  4b*J 
na?8«i  K-ai  moiSiffKeu  515. 

^t/toI,  or  tioironrrol  481 
Il(u5oK<{p^>(  1 51 
Hcuhoydpuoi  ib. 
naiSarp^a*  489 
Uau  tp  182 
riatwc  182 
TlaXaiffrpa  11 

ndATj  323 

naAia  412 
naAAcunj  152 
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riaAAa#ct'5<$  io> 
riaAAas  liili 

rio\jui>fa  otW(tf>aTa  2C>Ct 
TlaA/iol  ib. 
naAT^  315 
UaulianiKtia  IA  1 

na/uuox'o*'  325 
riau/iax'i:  ib. 
naftfuapoi  211 
nava^am  221.  aiii 

nai'cucfta  211 
naySaicri'at  iiii 
narSa^aTarp  Lh2 
nar5aui\-yi  Hfl 

n*v5T}fjLot>  a  1 1 

ndvSrjfws  7.  iSii 
[!-■'.  ~. a  211 
[I  ;;  ',,>:  :',  2J, 

Tldi'Spoaof  Hit 
ricuf5u<r<a  ib. 
n«u'<AA^t'ia  ib. 
Dai-* UL-y  32D 

rianfyupis  32 1*.  ocf>t«i  1121 
na^«iv  11 

n  ('  Vt  u'  r.u  ^  1 1 

riaro/ii£a?os  2311 
llcu'uirAia  2h3 

IlaV^J  f  <>pT7/  3J  1 

na*4><a  i!  I  3L3 

napa/SvoTuP  fiufav  7_L  ^ 
cof  71 

Hapa^a-,^  TpiVAf  upos  35H 
Tt-rpairAf vpos  5i'tA«v- 
pas   i'>.    fif'^TAtupol  if). 

riapaSoj  S'J 

riapafwiiof  {.^t'Sior  315 

riapuS/  ai'oj  3*<> 

IlopaU'JarTjv  '.ilts 

IlapoKviTa^A-};  7JL  £2. 
Oil 

riapoKOTo07;*<Tji  Suttj  So" 
Uat}aKinr)f.iiO:a  :'.3'.f 
Tlapa\'ta  23.  31  L 
ndpaAjs 

napaucp.*t»pf;i  I J 
Hap3.fAtcrj  511 
riapa^KTjf  <  rfAcryJ  "  5  4 
IIciiKxuT/fVuia  LLili. 
napaui^ptoi'  ILL* 
r.<7pat«,'na  1 

riaoai'->/*'»\  ib. 
Tioipivoumv  *y,i  a-^v  fa4 
napawn<pios  4  .'i'j 
Ilapai'uiidos 

H  ;        It'  ■>  t."> 

Ilaj/a":  vi  3 'J  I 
napafft'tiirf  (*  12J. 


napa»A€wpi54a  33<) 
Hapa-rpta^tia  Si 
riapa-Tftpoi  1 2  I 
TlapdtTdpos  33H 
IIr^' a<r  3J4fl 
TlapaotT/a  !>4 

rioptttTlTIOI'  2(1*2 

napi<T»Tot  202.  242.  iiii 
napa<7<f^Kiov  Lh 
riaparrrdVjr  7<».  8.2 
riapacTttTai  352 
Uapaar^crai  2J  i 

  Ovfiara  or  Ouolav 

7  oil  j8u>/io?s  2LA 
napatTi/ctHti/xaTa  3Ji5 
nopdra^u  353.  351 
Uapar.\ub\  lti«t 

I  I        '  !>€pi  CI  1&A 

napa<!>pdy,uaTa  31>h 

I I  i, .  r  i;  ;.' . 
Tlapfial  3M 
napf/i/SoA^  3;>s 
Tiapivra^is  3.*>7 

naprji'a  33<) 
na/»j'/pfa  33K 

n<ip^ti<)«$  ib. 

napPi^rai  136 

niu»t'tVoj  3 

Ilap  fep&p  17 1 
Ilapi'a  aiiil 

H    r  /  X  M  ili. 
nipoxoi  -13f> 
TlapmaTT)  jJLA 
TlapuiTta 
rioo~rar  IM 
^a<TT^l'  ib. 
riaTa<T  (;*<»•  III 
noTpoi"xoc  4S1.  4S3 
riaTpof'xwJ  1 1 11 

11;.  iji'iic  ill  1 
UavfTiKairTj  lill 
ri  Jav   uir>p   t a  •V)io/i/i:;'0 

lif  lOai  i-;  #f  tj  1TO 
Ilt7pa  32 S 
rie<patcui  lti 
n*i<Tiu»'i/cTior  1 1 
Ilf  iVaaTa  3U3 
ITcAa'ycuos  I  *7 
n»  Aavot  20IL  2J>Ji 
rii'Aai  op  iiil 
rieAop^iKvi'  2 
n«Aap7in  ib. 
rifAart-^iK^J'  ib. 
nfAfifrci  21i 
I7f Afic£5*s  233 
n«Afio(  231 
nc'AcAcvr  34G 
n* AAiTfifri)  xAa^a  2(Jd 


n«A<^rfja  3JJ 
11/Atcu  3:n> 
FTf  ATa/TTai  ib. 
n<AT»)  3JJ 
ntAupta  :.  2 
!1  u  .r.  a  4U7 
n»Mi"o5c;pxo«  351 
n«^irras,  ithtciv,  or  vt/irdt 
3j2 

ntKraeTijpij  122 
IlfVTadAoc  Li.  310.  3*J 
11  n-rafAoi  302.  304 
Tlttn-aJtooiapx-o*  351 
ritKra>foriapx*a  lb. 
rifS  TaK  u  TujiitSi^:  in    23_i  42. 

l  jo.  _iu_a 

IlcfTavAT;  3HH 
n<  -  ~a  j  \u j.  ib. 
ncvrcKcnrrvt  138.  3  lI 
Ilci^rTjKovTapxta  3a2 
n«Kn}KoVraf>x°*  •*>« 

n«rTT7«Ci>lT7jp  ib. 

rif»-7T7Kr>l'TOpO»  3.^7 
FlflTt-lcJ^OpOS  -iifl 
II*  ITTJJf OTTTJp  352 

n<KT7)AtooT7>p«r  3L.2 
n«rrT}*co<rruj  3A7 
flfyAOMgyT;  ^«A<«7^  355 
n«VAoi  2h2.  3U'.>.  5  14 

rii-T^'un'Tj  471 

llfpi  tJ)»-  iax&paji  40  | 

n«p»  x/"?M^T*'»'»  ^  «T* 

fidrotv  Sr. 
^€pla7»'^{V^»•  210 
rUpt/SaAAcfldcu  >  1  1 
rifpt/8api5«f  5  .5 
ri(pi3Ai7/ut  544 
n<i?tg'(TrToy  I 
n*pii9o.\i)  ill 
TTcp'Sriirroi'  437 
rirpihtpcia  4^0 

i:    •*  • 

l\*p:lipopu$*S  1 4 
n«piTJ7i7Tai  2iis 
n^piffciotv  2111 
rifpi»c«<jKiAa.ti  34  ".  3i>Q 
n«pi»cAT;pjTtS€f  4^1 
n«pi^oTT<<rPai  21Q 
n<piO!Kooouj}  4  34 
riff/iwaTiTTixcii  Lli 
n*p.r<T«ia  3L2 
I\*plro\oi  33.*i.  1 
Tl*p.^<ilrtiy  21SL 
n«pit)iWri)p»or    191.  JC9. 
2>0 

n«p((nrvAajri<rM^r  2JJ 
nfpi<nra<rftt>i  aii 
n«p.'<rrta  55 
n*picrr»apxos  ib. 
rifpiffTwAior  Li 
n*piT€ix«7**o*  370 
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n#p«fraAAfa  2*9,  312 
Tl*fH<p4p*ta  3  13 
Tit puppdy para  398 
T\tp6vau  3  12 
T\tp<T(<p6rri  475 
ntpmxal  546 
lit  cmojwrti'a  205 
Utr  a\a  22 
n«TaAi<TU'JS  ib. 
Il«Tpo/3oAiK&  &pyewa  Ml 
I1cTpo/3JAot  ib. 

ncua/yiot  3rt 
ritry aiOK  421 
rirr> ouaiTci'a  270 

nT,5i\»  »»  192 
riTKrral  371 
TIif«rrlf  307 
n^rp«^a  3 'J  3 

ni'^Kat  2iiH 
Tltffcryt'a  279 
nixpol  yap  t'x^P"1  259 

HiAi'Sio  ib. 
nZAot  ib. 
Il/raxcs  540 
rLvdtxux  IZi  010 

ritVa^  a7i'priKc/l  265 

ntrai^TtfK  iopri]  31 1 
Iltrvpa  Hi 
UXayla  (pd\ayt  3£4 
IIAaio-tor  3A0 
riAcucls  310. 
riAaraviOTay  1  52.  170 
IlKd-nt  324 
UXtvpal  354,  380 
nArjirrpa  3U3 

IWvpus  3D j 
riAV;^Tjs  ib. 
n Aavi'a  35JL  37  0 
nviW^u^  ib.  ib. 
II Ao?a  3 ST).  Stpnartfa  3SS. 

&i<t>0fpip-.i  ib.  /^"  '{lAa  ib. 
nA^aum  Oprwrfiptot  151 
Tl\wH}pta  312 
TIi^Mrfriff  52 
n*a«{  ib. 
n^5at  i«v»  319 

TIo&Mtdbci?,    wo5o*<U«r?,  or 

To&oorpdfaj  91 
Tloiayo^ia  313 
TIoikIKt)  trrok  LL  It 
IIoucAiirrfpor  29 
n<* ucu'Spi a  2 1  6 
Uoivi]  71) 

n^Ac.s  ill 

[lo  \<^af) y-m  52 

noA<Vapyot  30.  347.  357_ 

n,>A.cki  4,  LBd 

noAiarit  188 


TioXltia  3 1  2 

TloAi^s  312 

IloAioDx01 
lltfAis,  Athens,  1 

noATrcu  UL  26 

rioAlVif  lflfl 

noAv/SouAoj  181 

n  lAi'o'ot'uT  458 

rioAudapof  4 j3 
IIoAvAxryfa  113. 
noArfpurw  188 
noAt/Poux  173 
IloA^coy  238 
IIoA^xpwor  133 
n«Mirtt<o'  281 

0')U7T<  1oU  1 

Hofifiwy    Salfiopos  iopr^i 

312 

ELbtOKa  2 PC.  202 
Uowwi^w  2fil 
Tlopdfittop  420 
nfyta  385 
n  'p»ai  542 
ndpiraxei  344 
Itodfewv  289.  333 
n  tat i'5ia  3 1  2 
TloatiMv  ISO. 312 
TIoo-«tMyia3l2 

TIor^fMov  501 

npc£«Top«S  112 

Ilparhp  \ldat  31 

Tlpfofkis  17-  Sfil.  avroupd- 

ropts  ib.  ib. 
nprjfxW  312 
Tlpiair<fa  ib. 
npoa">o  p«irrix^j  251 
npocurruupta  3  1  2 

n,»  -cr''\iu  4**2 

IIpoavAior  402.  470 
TlpoBk-finara  3  U 

Tlpofiov\tvfia  ii.  5iL  9Ji 

n^ypouMa  5JL  90 
npcyujmiir^aTB  320 
n^3(icot  154 

np<tei«ot  lsli  1AL  3^1 

n^5ojiiof  192.  470 
TlpoZooia  S3 
nportpo  181 

Ilpu«8p(a  lii.  38 1 
npo«8p«i  3K.  53.  55_.  5Ji 
Ilf»o« mrtvcti'  5. 17 
TTpof a8oAJs  397 
Tlpoypwrla  312 
npo5i5/*ara  215 
Tlpoitcua  152 
n^gig  454 
npo<caAcir  27 


npoKoA^/i/taTa  390 

np(WAT7<rii  22 

UpOKanroi  399 
IIpoAoyta  312 
npo/xaxia  ib. 
Ilpd/iaxoi  3  OH 
npo^tTwiri'Sia  3511 
Tlpop.T)0*la  312 
Ilpofiyfiarpiau  459 
n^oy  3G8 

ripoi'oro  lhjj 

Tlpiraov  192 
Ilp^voia  iss 
npow»«7j  420. 

ITporwiriOK  ib. 
npo^rrrTpicu  459 

II^^koi  LLL  L53,  532 
np<i^< yoi   533.  airoAf ias  ib. 
vtmiplas  ib.  ^jrtfiat  ib. 

•pdopas  lb. 

IlpowtfixttP  121 

Ilp<nr(r«i»  517_»  ^>iAori7<rfar 

ill 

rinair fy w  rroi  KOXQl  ib. 

npowu-ai*'  8«{iowr0eu  ib. 
Tlp6wnStt  390 
rip<^iroAoi  fltwK  293 
rip6wt>^a  51i> 
n^hJAoiO  2,  192 
rip^f  a A'Jf  iiynpcLcrutva.  32 

rip i  i  vBwp  iywrt^fffBat  77 
npotrtfyt ty  t$  (kepti  2  LI 
ripn  Tt '\rji-oi  1 
ITpo<r*Wa{ij  357 
Tlpoirfvxal  or  rix°^  220 
ripocify6pot  252 
I1po<ric«^(i\aia  508 

nptxTK^tjy iov  IS 
rioo(TJtvr«tv  221 
ripo.T^ia  fitydXa  202 
rip^roSot  M0 
n/»<rT4r»jT  25*  80 
npo<rrfpyi3;a  339 
n^Hxr^^ryirr^pia  4fi3 
npotrxaiprrrhpia  312.  450 

nfwrrft'^a  217 

npMnrfol  427 
riprffrttfiroi'  314 
n.p&ra£n  t^iAwr  3  "i7 
npor A«ia  Sli  L55 

ripor^Afux  f t'/Y.-r)  155 
Ylporidt<rQat  410 
nporpirycuoi  312 
Tlporp&ytta  ib. 
Tlporpiiyris  ib. 
ripo^TUc^i  210 
npo^nrn  201 
npo^c£<ria  Z13 
npoepfAanriSf  t  407 
npnx'1^ iTTt'ina  313 
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Tlpoxbras  215 
IlpowfMHrta  71 
npvfiray  KpovwrOai  405 
Tlpifivj}  3 'JO 
ripu/i^ (Tia  LilLl 
npyrart ta  7_fi 
npvrarefa  52.  5£ 

riptrrcwfiai  52 

n^DTavftov  252 

Upmdytii  S3,  55.  58,  59. 

202 
ITpwpa  389 
npwpdnjj  403 
ripmptbs  ib. 
riparr ax  rpdwe^cu  5111 
ri/>arr«nAc£«ia  313 
np<^T7j  M  2uca  3JLL  W 

fmctii,  fit<rovrros  ib. 

n/wroAoxf*  ^34 
npwroj  fvybs  312*  351 
Tlpwroarirai  3  31 
Ilp»T0(rTetn7*  352 
IlTap/4ol  200 
riraffi^f  ib. 
nr«pjt2Sfi 

nwpva  ami 

nWpwyer  312 
TlTipfiytov  392 
IlroA*paf$  24 
nrvxlj  391 
Tlvavtyia  311 

Ilua*^"^  22-  280.  30JL 

331 
niry^r)  322 
Uvyfidxos  322.  551 
nvy>A«dj  322 
n irywv  661 
nfoAoK  505 
Uv6tks  IBL  201 

nieiui  L1L  153 
n^ios-  '.87 

nt^wv  251 
nearer  ib.  . 
nvdwrurut  ib. 
IlvJD'&f  255 

riiW»  a«7iS  $>aAcr)7uv  35ii 

ntMrraXit«tv  322 

FIuhTf  i' e (»/  ib. 

n  VKT7J  V  ib. 

IltfAai  268.  'Axapcucal  6. 
QptfKtai  (L  QpAcuu  (L 
'I ra^/ai  0.  Ktpafittirot'  (L 
n«tpa/cu  6.  2*cua)  0 

n  vKaia  1  .  25b.  Ml 

IlaAiftrffKu  48. 

nw{322 

IIvp  9_3.  jbcavyor  50G 
Tlupal  429 

II vpapo'v s  317.  4U(..  525 

Ili'p70i  311 


n  upiOT //piov  500 

IlvpiCCU^  81 

riupo/SdAouf  XlOovs  347 
ni/po/iajTcfa  2.'>h 
riupa^poj  3G6 
Uu^bs  47'.» 
Uvpart(p4pos  209 
nu/xro(^i(8(ai  407 
nyptroupoi  407 
rivpcivv  foprr;  313 
n&nos  218 
n<»A^TCu  20.  4 1 
na)ATrHjpioi»  TOW  /utroiKiou 
2fi 


p. 

'Pajs&yuurcla  2fi3 
'Fa£Wo>oi  319 
'PdjBSow  &fdA7T^n313 
'Po^oCxoi  ib. 
'Pa£5<xp<$pot  320 
'PatpavlboxTis  4QS 
'Pa^«5ta»i>  ioprjj  313 
'Ptvpo&ofiayTfia  205 
'Ptf«i*  2HL  2M 
'P^rpai  101 
'Prjfai  121 
'P^Topt f  II 
'PflfrcUrrtSer  382 
*Ptyu  122 
'PMtv  tKaior  5M 
'Pop/fcmWjr  «p(£Aa7(  355 
'Pipttra  3111 


2. 

2a£a$-|a3I3 

2a-, 7;."t 6 t iv  370 

2a>^u  344 

Zd.Kot  400 

2aAirryrH|fi  353 

JiAwyl  300.  Ti^pijw*})  ib. 

2iv5aAa  541 

2ai'5aAta  ib. 

2aytSupMra  307 

2am  01 

2a^0pa)»'  101 

2ap(Uffa  315 

iapurna  311 

SaOpot  li  1 5 

Savptrr^p  ib. 

SctpaToi  321 

StipaTot,  atipajdpos,  wapd- 

<r«pof,  mp4iopo%  318 
2cipa<p^ot  32 1 
XturdxBfia  9*L  31  1. 
2f  AT>ai  200 
2«At?kt7  2flL421 


2€AAoJ  232 

2/A/iaro  301 

2f'Mc  At?  311 

Zcfival  6ta\  05.  29L 

SfAUW  4opTi}  207 

1iirr-))pMV  3  1  1 

2tjkJ>5  1 0  > 

2T?MOTa  435 

27],at7a  365 

2-rj^Ior  ib. 

2.7})j.ao<p6pos  2'>  '.\ 

1-i)a<nwv  158 

2T7>rcmogt  400.  521 

20*Vio  314 

2.0 1 i'iav  ib. 

2t5Tjpo^arreta  212 

2ur«Aur^  Tp(ir«^«  1^7 

2iKn»ii  340 

2 1 * 't ,  *  i  ib. 

Sivwfnfs  187 

Xurifi$pto»  458 

Sl-ripm  ^  Ilpvrayc^f  21  . 

2rrla  ib. 

2(Tiol/  5iKTJ  151 

2iTi>3«m  107 
2iTo/ifT/>aj  41 

2<tos  495 
Sfrov  5i  V77  81 
2(To^)uAa«cs  13 
Sirapcu  ib. 
SwaAfiol  304 
JjaL^a  321 
S<c(£irT€<rgat  385 
2Ka<>as  25 
2Ka<^«Ir  ib. 

2ira<^i7<^pot  25.  31U 

Im'tpa  10 

2«c(Ipd»r  ib. 

Stcnrcurn^pia  :U4 

2Kt^T)  Hi 

2xTj»^  17^  lfi 

2»c t)» toT^o j  JS7 

2*rn*rp<»r  08, 

2»da  502.  510 

Ixia-fpacpla.  o40 

2*cifil8#to  25 

SftiiScr  30jt 

2Kia8T^<ipo>  25.  31o 

2«iai  503 

2if«oi  150 

2m'<pa  111 

2/a*V'a  ib. 

SkiAAcu  311 

2«iAA»r  iopr^i  311 

2<tu>Ma»'7 f ta  2?0 

1Klpa  200 

2K<pu<p<)pta  314 

2«»p><pop««r    2SL  2S7 

ILL  333 
2jcjAia  522 
luiktov  ib. 
2x(iAtot  ib. 
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2ll(fTWI  4  Si 

Znuflai  3H 
2/cw0«k^  WfTiy  :.0Q 
2kv0ktt1  iticIk  ib. 
iKvBowttlv  ib. 
2/.  vAa  378 
2kutoAt7  LML  3M 
XKirrdAia  3_Li 
2yt'TaAt8ft  ib. 
Xcvros  SS 1 
Hnvipos  50  I 
2Atunrrcu  205 
2«aHrrurA  5.23 

2 /n  fry /xc  fiO-i 

2<£Aos  322 
"iopoi  431 
2ir<fp7a>'a  476 
2ir«rpai  31L1 
2wti>Ztu>  2UJL  32H 
2  T7;.\  a^-it'  43  1 
2jrAa7Xfa  215.  217 
2irAa7X"cxrjr<nr{a  2J_i 
2tt.\«7  x:'')"-h.-n77(ii  ib. 
Ivohos  193.  84  t 
2wo$«tcu  ftprut,  and  ifKpv 

flat  Vjj 
Zwolbs  2AA 
2x0*80!  225. 
Z-woviths  328 
2*0*8^  204.  301 
2xe«V8vAoi  78 
2ro8<<>8pd7u>i  320 
2t<£8iok  310 
2ia3(or  a i/\b$  SSI 

2totV  iia 

2Tavpoj  22.  31.', 
2t avpurnjp  345. 

2t«  i>T?  388 

ZTfUHUTCL  221 

2T<p»'o/i<£j'rei$  25J 
2rtpv6natrrts  238 
3t«<^t,  311,  u^Ail  r>42 

2Tf<pCUTf£<ipot  202 

2T*$avot  23.  ^eyi/col  23 
Sr^aroT  527 
2rt<pavo<p6pos  300 
2t^A<u  43  1 
2r^Aout  362 
2t^Aij  fill 
2ttjA/t«u  QO 
2T7jAtTtirrutii  \6yoi  ib. 
2-nfWa  314 
2rr}V(&Mrai  ib. 
Irtyfuna  SSL  330 
Irrynarlcu  211 
2r£)Wf  J  ib. 
2t/xoi  354 
2ti x"^a;-Tt i'a  204 
2t j Xe>j  352 

2toA  12 

2too]  LL  U 
2To»x«<bi'  502 


2ro'Aapx<>$  401 
2toA*>  54J 

2r6\os  ML  Mqwi8))T  4J12 
2r6fia  354.  4Q5 
2ro$«Ia  311 
2-rpaTTiyla  253 
2TpoT7ryol  35.  52,  53.  1  OS. 
850 

2Tparfyif  40.  IM,  101 
2Tpcrrfa  352 
2rpar  M£ri5<s  380 
"irparrumuck  42 
2rpaTo«r^pt;{  3  53 
2TparoAo7(a  Hfi 
2rpo77vA(u  3^0 
2rpo77t/Aoyavr(u  300 
2Tpo$aibs  .(».  1 87 
2.Tp6<piov  545 
2rp4paTa  337.  50S 
2tw7«u  I8fi 
iTca^aAia  311 

2re»tJtol  12 

26yK\ijToi  502*  4KK\r}<Ttcu 

52 

2tfy*om»ft421 
2i/>ko^«u'  ib. 
ZvyKof^iarijpia  209.  311 
JwMpam la  273 

2t»»co^oyTio  83 
2vAAc»xurjuof  352 
Zuftfaucxoi  302 
2v/x£oAa  205.  302.  iparii 
305.  <p<avu<a.  305 

21'u/^uAuioy  8t*T>  80 

2vtfo\i)  123 
2v/^3oAt/uarof  403 
2 i'u jSuAor  5ifl 

2i'fit.a\u:  301 

2tWaY"t  150.  183 
Zvfifi«Tpla  545 
"Xvupiopla  102 
2.1'Hfioplai  45,  40 
2up;»oo,i(apxor  502 
Jivfiw6<rtof  520 
2i^7ro.Ti'(u/  apx<vf  502*  <?*i- 

M» Aj/t V  512 
2 v/iit'Itoi  502 

2i/f«popA  403 
2i',u^opt uj  357. 

2uva7a'i'i(TTol  320 
"ivvappuArrfiV  robs  6^*6d\- 
ftovs,  or  tA  fl\t.*>apa  41H 
2uyo£nrw^i  35£L  Ml 
2  t'vSfnr  ko»  502 
2^8t<foi  41.  17.97 
2w^8pot  201 
2'Wx«<*  321 
tvriffopox  30*  4Z>  77 
2wft)Kcu  87 

2i  -  wapafMatun  Sun) 

80 

2  if  0Tj/xa  305 


2uf0uurwr<u  403 
2iV0po^oi  1QQ 
2ufdwKoi  ib. 
2i/i/out^Tm  ib. 
Swefaa  314 
2wfox^  ^eUoryoJ  S54 
26myna  353 
2wrctyfiardpxris  ib. 
2vpaitoixr(«»y  ^opra)  311 
2ypiry«»»28 
2 -'p.-  uuv  ib. 
26p«7£  307.  331 
Lvpfxaux  311 
2  Of  20M 
2wt*ci7^oi  133 
2iWiT<a  1 . .  7 .  401 
linnaaa  352 
2iATTpf/k/ua  353 

2u«Tp<A«/iOT{(pxi?>  ib. 
2^>a7«?ov  215 
2  ;>a-/is  ib. 
2r-a,>at  323.  312 
2<ftcup.<TT7)p<oy  1  1.  2^2 
2<ftcupoAiaxiq  323 
2if>«v8oyai  34V.  375 
2<?<r8o'»H7  340 
2^>i7roct8^y  355 
2x<^«*  305 

2x^MaTO  *oAf|«icA  175.  x«* 

p*mutk  H5  • 
2x»«rroi  x;T^»'"  100 
2*o  1  W<n'  212 
2  <«ui/o0aToi  322 
2u-Tf  (pa  5 
2itfr)jp  5,  305.  470 
1t»ri)pia  203.  225.  315 
2ctf<ppovurra2  45_.  155 
2<#ppovurrtfp  214 
luxppovtarijpi ov  QO 

» • 

T. 

f 

Ta  ax(b  ^cu'T<ias  203 
Tct  7aAarrd(nraiv8a  205 

Si  ipwru&  523 
TA  Is  TpiVoJor  210 
TA  A<uAnroi'5a  205 
Tck  tfiwvpa  (Htfucra  251 
Tct  IfTKcyyu'iva  321 
TA  2O0 
Ti  kot"  iypovi  2b •> 
Tc\  KOT*  4<rru  ib. 
TA  /*«AftcnrorJa  205 
TA  AifjAa  2JJ2 

Ta  /i^r'  c^tt t\r.  a,  ujtt <  <r  {, - 

Kiro,  ft^rc  (i&ptrira  200 
To  mpir6ftia  390 

Ta  7T A7?pi.VoTa  308 
Ta  TaAcp^Si)  427 
TA  Wp<J<nroi»8a  205 
Tek  (ppvycwa  252 
TA  t^aurrA  200 
Taivipia  315 
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Tatvaplrcu  315 

Tama,  aTrjOfatrfiOS  545 

Tawfij  tkoariiv  ib. 

TaxTiicoi  360 

TaAoiSfnjt  315 

TaAator  ib. 

T6\ovto»  550 

TaAacrioyp7oj  «Z*or  472 

TrfAr/xoi  427 

TelAepou  ifa  xK'^f po<>  ib. 

Ta^/oi  tow  0fov    «&i  rvv 

6twv  42 
 TOV  Btov   70.  T»» 

/#fWV   Y^flCTu'C  201 

Tap/ar  403.  rqs  3u»w4ows 
ib.  T»f  ffrpariuriKtiv  ib. 
tw  QtotpiKuv  ib. 

TanflrWpiryc*  201 

Td^.r  368 

Tatfafixoi  350 

Ta(,'apv«!  513 

T<(£if  176.:352 

Tapaira'apX'a  356 
Tafaj-Ttvoi  ib. 
Tdpixoj  498 
Tapo-oj  395 
Tai'pfia  315.  341 
Tavptlrj  315 
Tavpoi  207.3l5 
Taupoird'A«ia  315 
Tavpo*6\os  ib. 

Td>oj  497 

Tt>* oi  ddXa+iot  470 

TtOvfrrupa  481 

T#p«nroi  320 

Ti tfuayifW  <Aai0j»  506 

TcixoMax^as  178 
Tf  ignrolM  44 
T««x°*  4>a\ifputb»  5 
Tf  Aauxl*  343 
Tf  Ad>x^  355 
TtA#fa  187.  ewerta  207 

Tf  Af  :oi  456 

Tf  Ac  ioi  ydfuti  187 

TAcior  «al  8A<w  205 

Tf'Afioy  219.  456.  52K 

Tf  At  iueftrcu  456 

T«ArH)211 

Tf  At  ojt  £\tvdtpoi  30 

Ti \v  38.  356 

T«A©»  320.  353.  -nji  070^1 
44 

TcAwyaj  41 
Te/i^ij  198 
T^foj  192.  198 
Ttpytwv  356 
Tt'p^a  320 
TtpTuctpcajroi  187 
TwfrafxLtoKro  72 

TfiTrTUpOXOlTTiV  315 

TcfffropaKooroj  480 
TfT«i/x«Vcu  npmv  itpviitwv, 

iirnOtwv,   or  l<roAvftvWv 

441 
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Ttrfinfrfra  198 
T*Tpdjw*a  /3&t?  347 

TerpaerV  331 
TrrpaXoyia  309 
T«TpaV\ct/por  358 
Ttrpdpxw  352 
Terpapxfa  »°. 
TfTpa<p«Aa77df  x^?s  353 

Tf TparpaAa-,  •)  afx 'c  i°« 
TtTpa  ;  aAr;v  341 

Tt Tpaa poi  320 
Te Tp»8oAlf«  tr  336 
T«Tpa>0o'Aov  3tot  336 
Tfrrrya*  542 
T4rrty«s  1 
Tuppofiavrda  272 
T«x»'«t^  porfoj  229 

Ti)Aept£««»'  *3W 

T17A  f  tii iTrprai  ib. 

T))v  ■Kpufwew  ki»u»  404 

 afirrterlav  60 

Typointvot  378 

T171  T^ji  oi»x'  orro/i«KOJ  66 

T771  awowrias  ifytpMV  SU2 

Ttfl^ai  317 

Ti<M8"i315 

Ttfi-fifiara  39 

TijlXTJT.K-a  203 

Tls  rp8«  214 

T.Tanix  315 

TtVfc)  481 

TATproA^pfia  315 

To  awl,  <nrifpSSof  493 

T6  f(c»  TctpifitHumipiwv  191 

To*»l  A^*ow71 

To  tow  191 

To  Kaivov  71 

To  Mirrfxow 

TO  OLKOOKOlClKbv  267 

To  dfi6<rrfyov  532 

To  6/jurrp£9i$o*  53 1 

To  oirio-0*Vap  222 

T6  *a,>a  pTfpoK  345 

To  p:^ai  t>  aoiriJa  b3 

To  ovvjfyoplKOV  47 

To  Tpi  jjp.^.r  /uf Ao j  403 

Toixapxoi  403 

ToTx<"  389.  403.  ttji  njos 

403 
T<hXoj  35  1 

Tofxdpot,  or  Topo&po*  232 

Tobias  2i5 

Tbt>  TltipaUa  Htvayyloi  uh 

tpipkiv  ID 
ToWa  315 
Tore  la  ib. 
T^a  £dfia  346 
To£afUo*ta  31  fi 
T./^u/taxa  3  16 
To^ar  187 
Tn$urij  223 
TofciF  3t>.  3-lfi 
To^oroi  38.  54 
To^opos  1*7,188.  846 
Tut<  av^irortiov  a*0<rrf)vcu. 


or  d*oAiWfcu,  or  far* 
tujv  5f  inter  avaAwi*-  528 

Toir  5»pooorovvrai  7 1 

Tfxrrfnara  498 

Tperyij/xoTur^oj  510 

Tpa rr f i-a     10.  it Km.  {«ru^, 

or  Ails  (tvluv  530 
Tpoir/f<oi  509 
TpaTTf^^ouu?  513 
Tpowffwwoior  ib. 
Tpavfui  itc  irporolas  83 
Tp<i^  389 
Tpdx7i\os  396 
Tpitrarrts  154.  182 
Tpfifmra  389 
Tfrtipoifitvot  378 
Tp/a  8ex^M«pa  333.  vaAaiV- 

para  65 
Tp<axci3cs  23 
Tpiaxaj  334 
TptcUcorra  81 
Tpt<ucri)p  324 
Tpid^cu  ib. 

TpiBofy  or  Tpi/Wwor  544 
Tptytnnrros  Til 
TpifXaBi\t^  ib. 
Tpc7Aij  2<J5 
TpiT-A^MOi  291 
Tp^wpov  7 1 
Tpimjpijcot  330 
Tp«T)papx*a  46 
Tpchpnpxoi  ib. 
Tpiiipapxof  402 
Tpit)oauAi;s  403 
Tpitiperai  39<» 
TpiTjprjmuAi a  387 
Tpi^piKoe  u«'Aot  403 
TpntfrpaA-n  187 
TpncAd>«aSI5 
TpifiopQos  475 
Tpio««TT|  291 
TpiooTm  188 
TpioVia  316 
Tplopxoi  262 
TpnrAo«343 
Tpi'»o««f7 
Tptrat  TpaVf  ^"ai  510 
Tprnj   Tp^»tfa   511.  iw' 
«;«(&  333.  » »i  5**a  134. 

^IfiTUWTOi  333.  UTTOfiOOW 

ib, 

Tp«T07^«ai  188 
TptToi  iri4T#p*f  474 
Tprroirardpcia  316 
TpiToir araptt  316.  473 
Tpirovdrpas  471 
Tpfroi  {vyhs  354 
TpiTTva  209 
Tpim/ai  279 
TpiTTuapxw 

TplTTI/f  f  38 

TprrHj  23.  209 
Tpi'x<>p«o j  536 
Tplx^KM  341 
Tpia-fioAa  42 
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Tpoiftw*  549 

TpoTcaua,  Tporcu'a,  rptraia 

380 
TpSwcuos  ib. 
Tpoiraiouxos  ib. 
TpoVjy  387.  38b 
TpoVot  391 
Tpoirorfipts  ib. 
TpoToi/fl-fleu  ib. 
Tpo<pt?a,  6ptmrf)ina,  0p*T- 

•rp*,  or  Qptma  487 
Tpo$>ol  481 
Tptx/xJj'ia  310 
TpoXhs  01,  339 
Tpt)wavo  37 1 
Tpfirfyiara  389 
Tpufr/xirtov  339 
Tpv<pd\tia  340 
TpcryctAm  510 
TpwKT*  498 
TvpfifMai  X°GI  440 
Ti/,u0oi  434 

Tvfxncwa,  or  rtnrava  92 
TuMirwtffTai  ib. 
Tl- aTratoi'  ib. 
Ti/^tj  316 
Tvfxrus  2 

TV  Man  T#  ^  AaA«fr«  77 
T. 

Ytut/rflio  316 
•ToxtK^iyo/Ba^s  34) 
"Ttfpwj  29 
'Tflpifrv  94 
•TjSpu  65.  84 
'TflpicrW  316 
'T&picrroSiKeu  44 

lyfaai  207 
T-y^io  218 
"rtpavbs  293 
'TSpi'aj  25 

'TSpm^poi  25.  310. 
"tZpofiavrua  259.  270 
"C&p4<r*ov$a  205 
'T8po<po>ia  310 
'T8po«>d>o»  516 
•T5«p  293 
T^or  186 
TfUnutt  427.  460 
'V''h  460 
*TfiT>  ib. 
•Tfwia  316 

'Tto^/cwvio,  or,  vwoirvyia, 

twk  iptriv  394 
"ITwuflpw  434 
'TircurovTifTTal  339 
*Tit(£tij  634 
•Tiraroi  185.  194 
'YviKKaforpuu  201 
T*4v*p9w  24 
'Tirip  riij  rf{<&ov  296 
*TWpa  396 

jiftfio.  of  Cr. 


'TwfpKtpuMris  355 
'TwipipaAdyyuTis  355 
"rmjp«no  394 
'Tm7p«Tai  180.  0«oO  199 
'TmjptTTjr  353 
'Tmjprrutal  387 
'Tviyyos  217 
'Ttvou  Sot^p  256 
'Tirb  tt;  <tkiC»»  314 
'rxo$d\\(iv  454 
"tir6&o\ov  ib. 
'KVovaia  433 
*T*o7pa<^  540 
'Tiro7pa4»)i  ib. 
'Twotuv  545 

'TiroJ^aTo  ib.  AaJCttfi/wSv 

i<pi)&a>v  108 
'Tirofw/iOTa  389 
'TTd/cauffTOf  500 
'rroKvw  545 
TVo/it/ov*!  139 
"Tit6^vv(jdai  74 
'Tiroirt^ym  Taif  iprrwv  394 
,Tiro<rfdj»'toi>  18 
'T»rfro|.j  357 
"t-roTaprdpioi  186 
'T»<rn5ire«rij  540 
'Tiro^Tai  232.  237 
'TToxBSym  186.  193 
"titwuQola  323 
'Tirahria  323 
tTj,  316 
"t<nr\irti  320 
Tovoi  347 
"t<rTtp*iv  320 
'ToTfpftjflat  ib. 
'TcrrfpoVoTjiOi  211.  437 
'IVrtpof  00 
'Tor^pio  3 1 0 
"T<?>aAa  391 
•Tipopnoi  406 
T^aat  433 
'T«k  186 


+. 

*dyou  495 

•i>a77j(Tia,  or  <payfj<ria  316 
♦oTT^Hroo-ia,   or  ^ayijai- 

ic6<rtuv  316 
♦^7^317 

4»a«  (T^6po%  475 

tauyo'Affr,  (paiAtoKTjt,  <£<uA0*- 

ktji,  ur  <f>«v<J\Tjs  544 
4»airofiTjpi'8«j  109 
GaAaYydpxvi  353 
4>aAa77apxi'a  ib. 
QdKaryytt  344.  404 
♦aAcfryia  345.  404 
+d\ayt  353.  $^©«*8t)j  356 
tdXapa  339 
♦aArjpoi'  19 
♦dAm  388 


4»aAAa7«7ia  312 
4>aAAi*ek  i<r/iaTa  289 
*aAAoj  282.  312 
<baWo<p6poi  289 
*d\os  341 
♦ipn  395 

4»c£p^axo  273.  (rterripla  ib. 
♦ap/ieucfi'a  ib. 
+ap/*a#tol  300 
4><£pucucoi'  83.  'J2 
"t»apaa\'y$  300 
4»«poj  513 
4»apTi'o  97 
4><i<™i  35 
4><i<m  81 

♦ciSi'na  404.  520 
♦fAAo*  317 


454 


4>«p*a73io$  475 
+«pc£aTTia  317 
4>fpK^  454 

^tprpov,  or  <:>(ptrpov  420 
4»«y7»v  79 

*V|uc«  <«     ■■>'"'  229 
«M«77f(T0cu   208.  BKa(T<pv 

utou  ib. 
♦fitlp  392 

♦Wkoptoj  SfKii-nj  334.  cVrd- 

ttj  ib.  07807?  ib. 
*0o?s  295 
*tdXot  431 
♦liAr;  501 
♦i8iria  157 
♦lAoT^f  208 
♦»At}top«j  442 
♦Uios  187 
*iAnnr{f«xir  240 
♦iAJtio  157 
4>iAoAo7(o  489 
♦fATpa  444 
♦oi/3ai  201 
♦oivt«(f«iK  409 

♦oiViitlow  ea 

^tlflKol  l»<J/40»  95 

+QanKowdprjoi  389 

'l'JtivT,;i^  T7af>f»eky  42fi 
♦dAAit  549 


4»op<t8Tjv  ir«>irfiv  423 
*6pmtl  536 
iopfUKriis  ib. 
*0>oi  38.  183 
♦opTrryoi  386 
♦dpTov  prkfutv  401 
♦porop«  105.  488 
♦porpi'a  22.  494 
♦poTp/cu  38 
+parpiapxoi  ib. 
ipdrptas  280 

♦pOKTIfTTTjpW  229 

♦pvyrrpoK,  or  ^p^rpoj 
458 

♦pwtTol  375.  wo\4fii»i  ib. 
<f>fAun  ib. 

4  F 
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^pvKTwplat  375 
*t/y9?  91.  182 
*uAai  23.  137 
4>v\oKai  304.  v/ju 
MKTfpivai  364 
tvAapxoi  35.  37.  351 
*uA$)  35 
♦i/\€Tiica  49 1 

4>uAA<£5€r  tKT7)pcs,  and  uroj- 
pfai  221 

'I't-  KofSatTlXt  7v  37.  70 

♦uAoim  308 
QvaUvWos  315 
^vaiayywfila  273 
♦uo-ioi  238 
+v<rxa>v  479 
4-i/ria  291 
GaiKtwv  apa 

291 
♦ujytKo  365 
*ti><Taovts  395 
4><i><rtp6pta  317 
♦uxr^pos  474 


Xa*p  517 

XaAwtlo  277.  309.  317 
Xa\Kf,u$o\oi  31)7 
X<lA*«oj  187 
XaXKtvs  340 
XaAKVjnj  388 
XoAk(5*kjv  5;a")f*a  300 
XoXicioOciO  3 1 7 
XaAKiWoj  L88.  317 
XcDucU  317.541) 
XaAxoSf  219 
XaA*ox»T»i/  187 
Xd\KiM!ua  ytwv 
Xa^aifi'iai  232 
Xa6via  317 
XapfAa  ib. 
Xapi*  520 
Xap'uria  317 


317 

Xap«Tfi  ib. 
Xapwvc?ov  90 
XcW  <n)jutt  433 
X*lp  crttvpb  400 
X«7pcu  iivaffxtlv  222 
XWp«<s  313 
Xttp6ua>rrpov  501 
XfipoM«ur«fa  273 
Xf.poT^ia  317 
Xtiporovuv  56 
Xtipo-roWa  ib. 

XfipOTOJTTTol  33 

Xt\*vtTfj.ara  3S8 
X«Ai8dria  317 
Xf  AiSoWfuv  ib. 
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Xt\iS6vuTfia  ib. 

XcAwkij  372.  aTpaTMwTowib. 

Xepvi&a  440 

XMPfsrwritt  214 

Xtpvity  ib. 

XrjAal  405 

Xt>  390 

X'v^tk./!  ib. 

XTjpaxrral  484 

X0«kia  317 

Xflrfwoi  186 

Xt;. ii-.u;'  Aot/rp&i'  440 

Xfl^vioj  279 

Xfl^f  317 

XtAtapx"*,  353 

XiAfapx<>«  351 

XtXlapxos  353 

Xi.Xi'Ji-Tuy  ib. 

X.ru.T  542.  Aaxwwtf&s  168. 
^/>9o<rr(iSior  542.  iroSt^pijj 
545 

XtTwva  .Y  ■  ■  ■KTi>Si  542 
Xitwfij  481 
Xtruyia  318 
XAaiva  544 
XAofxi/s  545 
XXavls  ib. 
XXfvitwv  295 
X\6ai  206 
XX6«ia  317 
XArfr;  ib. 
Xvo{nt  366 
Xoi  279 

Xoal  7;5:nT7;piOi  440.  »0tA- 

irrfjpiot  ib. 
X«J«  117.  279.  318 
Xo*>  205 
XofrucH  146 
Xoivil  90 
Xoiplvcu  78 
XoAij3l8 
XoAt>  268 
XovSpoKowtia  28 
XuvopoKo-ia  ib. 

XOOTTITTTJI  279 

Xoprry/a  46. 
Xoprfyol  ib. 

Xopir>^>  109 

X6poi  ib. 

Xp/oi/y  Ziiev  86 

XprVara  'Apropos  238.  rijf 

Siourtfaewj,  <rrpaTwriiti, 

0««pi*&  42 
Xpitfiarur/i^f  25S 
Xpritrftol   229.  i'iro<^TTTtfc'oJ 

230.  oirr^ 
Xpr)(Tno\oyku 
XfrqfffioK&jot  ib. 
Xp7)<TfAo<p6poi  ib. 

Xpt7<r/i*»37$MffTo 
XprjcptM^iai  ib. 
Xp7?(TT?;pia  ib. 


Xp7}<rrfipios  236 
Xpwr^f  iirntdtrcu  ropwnjv 
346 

XpvaoKtpoi  213 
Xpu<r(JAo7xoj  188 
Xpvc<fTo£o$  346 
Xfmfiara  540 
•XvtAo  270 
XutAoi  470 
Xt/rpa  100.  279.  4 HO 

Xtrrpo.  279.  318 

XwrpoK  506 
Xirrp»'f<w  480 
XurpjffjLwi  ib. 
Xa  ua  373.  433 
X»*  493 

XuvvvaBai  r&Qov  433 
Xtwplou  SIki}  88 
X<*rrpif  373.  *pu{  ib. 


Vowr*  206.215 
VdMciv  537 

fauia.Ki-'ioi  504 


C>v  83 
VewSoitAiTTffa  ib. 
Vtv&ofiaprvpla  79.  83.  1 13 
V^to^u*  56.  59.  103 
YTtflcfiaxa  103.  tt}$  0ovAf  i 

95 
Yfc,,  78 
V^ficurrtia  265 
ViAeryfa  353 
YiAol  336 
Vuxcrywyfo  435 
VwxofiaiTfia  270 


*n'Iairx«288 
'  r.a  470 

*fla,  Am  a,  or  v*rp*a  470 
HiSal  138 
'aj.^r  12 
'ASucal  261 
'AStror  Ara^wy&j  474 
'fl/*»j<rr)jr  276.  290 
'n/u^crctr  216 
'A/io^ia  290.  318 
Tipopdryvs  ib. 


"npcu  318 

'Hpata  ib.  d^a.'a  441 

'npiffMiVai  7J^«'p<U 

'n<rxo^^P*o  308 
•n^rxo^ior  ib. 


FINIS. 
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